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/Xnicrica —Sec United States 
Aiiiorican Bar Ass'jciatioii in West¬ 
minster Hall, 197 

Aniorphophallus (6-ft. Flower) of Suma¬ 
tra, 973 
Aiiatrlyphs— 

Animals at the *' Zoo,” 1050 
Cenotaph, The, R.vj 
Duchess of York, qHj 
l*rchis{*)ric Monsters, 53}.; At Crystal 
Balace, 630 

Sculpture, Ancient Masterpieces, 347 
W.itorfalls in Derliyshire, 435 


Ants’ War at the ” Zoo,” 493—See also 
Te rmites 

Ar.ilis—Sec Ilojaz; and Wahabis 
Arch.Tolo^ical — 

Afghan Di^'is’ories in Bamiyan Valley, 

Aphrodite: Cnidian Statue and New 
Bust by I’raxitelcs. 1090, 1091 
Beth-Shan, Discoveries at, 473 
Cbetlw*jrlh Kunian Villa, ft*); 

Reconstmetion, 7|-75 
Coins of Scliniis, 134ft 
Crete : Dis*nvcries at Hagi'is Bias—■ 
Urn-Biiri.ils, etc., 1304 to i3oft 
Egyptian Dis*overies : 

Ancient Candlesticks, etc., for British 


Archaologiail (continiud)^ 

Sculptures of D'jgs, 867 
Stela with Royal I’ortraits, u') 
Third Dvnastv Chaptds at Sakk.ira, 
h 3 l. 7i7 

Tell-el-Aiiiara, ftft, ft7 
Gn-ck Coiklishell Vase, iSj; Vase 
with Unupie Picture, iisi 
India : Disc'Aeries at Mohenji>«Daro, 
;uid at M.ir.ippa, 52H to 532 
Babylonian I’ar.dlcls, 614 to fti6 
lava: Boro Biulnr, 339 t«> 342 
Jersey: Prehistoric Burial-Chamber, 

Jenis^tlcm : Garden Tomb Discoveries, 
.S05 . . . , 


Abyssinia— 

KLiir Thetxlorc’s Crown, etc., 191 
Native Scenes and Incidents, 5ft to 58 
Kas Tafari: With the P<ipe, 17; At 
Dover, 7ft; With his Wife, 55; 
Princess in State, 56 
Advertising: Convention in London, 132 
to 13^1 

Epilogue Ball, 203-303 
Afghan Antiquities ; R<k k Buddhas, etc., 
in Bamiyan Valley, 1148 to 1150 
Agricultural Society's Show at Leicester, 


Rock Tomb, 
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INDEX TO ENGRAVINGS IN VOL. CLXV. 


Thk Illustratid London Ntws 
Jan. 24, 1925* 


Ajrmistice Day— 

King and Ministers at Cenotaph, 929, 
931 

Roy^ Exchange, Scene at, 930 
Anny Exercises at Aldershot, 446; Oti 
Salisbury Plain, 476; Ihiblic 
School Boys O.T.C. at Aldenhot, 

^ 932 

Tractor for Artillery, 733 
Cierma^ Manccuvres, 570*571 
U.S. Tanks, Guns, Smoke-Screens, etc., 
768 

Art (Old Masters and Modem)—S cnj 
P ictures, Sculptures, etc. 
Artillery Motor Tractor, 733 
Astor, Lady : Picture in House of Com¬ 
mons, 443 
Astronomical— 

Mars Observers on Jungfrau Jock, 451 
Planet (New) Attracted by the Earth, 
873 

Venus Observations, 281, O27 
Zodiacal Light Round the Sun, 485 
Athletics (International) at Stamford 
Bridge : Stallard beating Hack, 193 
Sec also Olympic Games 
Atoms—-See Science 
Australia: Vessel Leaving Sydney, 

Passengers Throwing Paper 
Streamers, 194*195 
Aviation— 

Aero Exhibition in Paris, 1160 
Aeroplane (Bombing) " Cubaroo,” 392 

Wrecked Aeroplane in Southwark 
Park, 1184 

Air-Mechanic who Saved a Channel 
Aeroplane, 638 

Airship K 101 : Details of Construc¬ 
tion, 1044*1045 ; With Protecting 
Aeroplanes, 1043 

LJ.S. Airship Moored to Oil-Tanker, 
379.380 

Zeppelin—Below 

Dc Havilaiid " 50 " Taking in Fuel, 1064 
Plying-Boat wjth Sails, 922 
p'og : Reid Control for Guiding Air¬ 
men, 1208 

Helicopter, Auto-Giro, 1213 
Light-Aeroplane Trials at Lympne, 
632 ; Winner, 704 
Parachute, New Type, 1228 
Pholtigrapn from Air (Highest) of 
Dayton, Ohio, 791 

Race for King's Cup Round Britain: 

Winning Seaplane, 302 
K.A.F. Pageant at Hendon, 13 
Seaplane-Carrier, Langley (U.S.) with 


from Bourget, 

Tree Loaded into Aeroplane for Paris, 
809 

World Flights : 

Italian Flier on U.S. Cruiser, 540 
Maclaren's Attempt: The Wrecked 
Aeroplane, 504 ; Fliers Back, 590 
U.S. Airmen at Croydon, 179. *93; 
III Iceland, 554; In Dibrador 
and Boston, 525 

Zcpjxrliii Airship, ZK 3 (for U.S.) : 
Under Construction, 393; Trial 
and Hangars, 4H9 : Flying over 
Berlin, 633; Trial Flight, and 
Interior \icws, 724; Flyng over 
New York—Landing at Lakehurst, 
814, 815 ; 1'^ Hangar, 935 


B 


Babylonian and Indian Civilisiitions— 
See Mohenjo-Daro 

Baiac, Bay of: Roman Relics from, 1251 
Balinese Cremation Ceremony, 1037 
Ball, The Epilogue, 202-203 
Ballet at the Trocadero Restaurant, 1151 
Baroque Paintings by Magnasco, 776, 777 
Barrie (Sir James) at Printers’ Pension 
Dinner, 972 ; At Dumiries, 1230 
Baseball in Eng^nd: Scenes oi Game, 
Plan of Field, etc., Royal Spec¬ 
tators, 810-811; King and ITinces 
with Players, 918 
Bats, Sight-Sense of, 57* 

Deth'Shan, Discoveries at, 473 
Betting—See Racing 
Biarritz, Society Pleasures at, O73 
Big-Game (African) Photographed in 
Native Wilds, 319-321 
l*icUires by W. Kuhnert, 933 
Lord Goscheii on Shooting Trip in 
India, 034 

Bisley : King^s Prize-Winner and Prince 
of Wales; South African Team, 179 
Blakcney Church, 384 
Bub-Slcigbing, etc.—See Winter Sports 
Book Reviews (Illustrated)— 

Ancient Hunters and Modern Repre¬ 
sentatives, 594 

Book of the Queen’s Dolls’ House, 140 
British Butterflies, 1269 
Dance, The, 1264 

Far Away Up the Nile, 1094, 1095 - 

From China to Hkamti Long, 874 
Gen. Macready’s “ Annals,” 978 
Hand of Glory, etc., 432 
History of the Temple, 230 
In an Unknown Land (Yucatan), 1038 
Jungle Beasts 1 Have Captured, 822 
Lord Bertie’s Wary, 918 
Mcdioival Gardens, 770 
Modem Mysteries (by Carl Hertz), 550 
Murder and its Motives, and Soul oJ 
a Criminal, 16 

My Nestorian Adventure in China, 190 
On the Road with Wellington, 1211 
Pearls and Savages (New Guinea), 622 
Roman York, 349 
Shifting Sands of Algeria, 1155 
Smugglers, The, 542 
Stalking Big-Game with Camera in 
Equatorial Africa, 319 
Stonehenge, Stones of, 264 
Summer on the Test, A, 1038 
Unknown Tribes, Uncharted Seas, 680 
W'ines of France, 388 
Boxing: Gibbons and Bloomfield at 
Wembley, 302 

Boy Scouts Jamboree at W’embicy, 274 
to 278 ; Scouts in Copenhagen, 374 
Bracmar Gathering, Games, etc., 474 
Bragg's (Sir W.) Lectures—Sec Science 
Brazil: RebcUion in Sao Paulo; Scenes 
After Bombardment, 435 
F'ort Firing on Rebel Ship, 1161 
Bricks with Steel Pegs on Tower Bridge, 76 
Bridges: Glassford (over Avon), Collapse 
of, 548 

Westminster—Sec that Title 
Bristol V.C.’s Military Funeral, 383 
Britain (Roman), Map of, 1028, 1029 
l^ritish Empire Exhibition— 

African Native Arts and Crafts (Work- 

»|f). 358-359 

Boy Scouts’ Jamboree, 274 to 278; 
Seat lYescnted to Pnnee of 
Wales, 342 

Casket Presented to King G«orge, 164 
Children’s Nursery, Ji6, 444*445 
Closing Ceremony by Prince of Wales 
859 

Collecting Abandoned Cats* 880 


British Empire Exhibiti<m {continued )— 
Exhibits Special Number, July 19 
Fireworks in Stadium, 589 
Lever Brothers’ Employees at, 86 
Night Photographs, 397 to 401 
Pageant of Empire, 232-233 
Prince of W'ales'and Duchess of .yDrk^ 
on Switchback, 23 
Queen's D<ills’ House, Removal 
Railway Engine and Big Gun, 22. 

Rodeo—See that Title 
Tattoo, Scenes of the, 446, 490-491 ; 
Officer-Organisers, 63b 
Drockhurst, G. L.: Etchings by, 2252, 

1253 

Brussels : Unveiling Statue of Peter Pan 
at, 29 

Bullet Leaving Muzzle of Revolver 
(Photographs), 537 

Bury St. Edmunds, Old Houses at, 684-685 
Butterflies, British, 2260 
Byzantine Frescoes (in Rome), 573 


C 


Calais Fite, with F'olkcsloiic Policemen, 
Lifel>oatmen, etc., 344 
Cambodia, King of—in his Study, 648 
Canada : Northern Night in, 1039 

Cavcil Mountain Memorial, Alberta, 619 
Model of New Parliament Houses at 
Ottawa, 984 

See also French-Caiiadian 
Canterbury Celebration of Franciscan 
Friars, 523, 540, 550 
Franciscan Friary, 434 
Cartin, Consecrating Altar at, 198 
C.istel deU’Ovo, Naples, 472 
Cat-o’-Nine-Tails Salv^ from German 
War-Ship, 1x60 

Cats Collected at Wembley, 880 
Cavell (Edith) Mountain Memorial, Al¬ 
berta, 619 

Cenotaph, The, 824—See also Armistice 
Day 

Chamberlain (Mr. Austen) in Paris, 1x56 
Charles l.’s Vest Worn at Execution, 983 
Cbalelmonlagne,' 208 
Chedworth Fourth-Century Roman VilUi, 
68, 69, 74-75 

Children (Sudan and English) Making 
Sand Castles, 479 

Civil War Scenes: 

Canton, F'ighling in. 1031 
^ekiang Troops : Scenes of Fighting, 

Cruiser of Kiangsu Fleet Off Liuho, 


Yu-hsiang, 1032-1033 
Shanghai Volunti*crs, 487 
Sketches at Front near Shanghai, 


U.S. Na 


l l’oSt, 883 


Floods in Hunan Province, 48S 
Homes of Wealthy Chinamen, 428 to 
430, -180 to 4S2 
International Train, An, 1105 
Junks and Sampans in Hong-Koiig 

Racegoers at Shanghai 517 
Christening: Lord W'aring's Grandson 
750 

Christmas Giant Cracker on Lorry, 1042 
Church Assembly at Westminster, 984 
Churchill, Mr. Winston—See Parlia¬ 

mentary 

Cinematography— 

Devices for .Vlaking ” The Passage of 
the Re<l Sea,” 1086-1087 
Film of Bronk and SutT-Kiding, 26-27 
Film Plays—Under Theatres 
Motor-Racing : Overturning Car, 919 
Speaking-Film, The, 1x43 
Clavichord Presented to Mr. R. Bridges, 
840 

Clock with Figures of U.S. Presidents, 834 
Coaching : Old Berkeley Leaving Hatch¬ 
ett’s, Rccadilly, 733 j Damaged 
by Collision, 1060 
Cobra (White) at '* Zoo,” 497 
Cockroaches, 1036 
Coins, Ancient Sicilian, 1246 
Colours of Royal Sussex Regiment, 698 
Coloured lectures— 

Algerian Weaver, A, 1154 
Alpine Sunset, A, 12x0 
Anaglyphs—Sec that Title 
Balfour, Lord, 24 

Canada : A Northern Night (by F. H. 
Johnston), 1039 

Chinese Craft in Hung-Kong Harbour, 
316-31; 

Egyptian Faience Bowl, 1040 
Queen Nefcrtiti, 1153 
Roof Designs (Ancient), 315 
Fish at the ” Zoo ” : Cichlids, 1909 
Flightless Rail, The, 390 
Grouse at Home |by J. C. Harrison), 581 
India (by Capt. Spencer-Prysc), 236-237 
Magpies (by J. A. Shepherd), 238 
Mallard in Flight (by J. C. Harrison), 
981 

Notomis, The (by G. E. Lodge), 533 
Ostriches (by J, A. Shepherd), 544 
Pheasants m Flight (by J. C. Harrison), 

Spain, 


Garden 


Photogravure: 

Sup. Nov. 8 
Queen Mary, 1249 

Queen's Dolls’ House. 139; Pygmy 
Pictures, 142 

Rome, Basilica of Constantine, 349 
Singapore : In Chinese Quarter, 823 
Still Life (Statuette) Paintings (by O . 
Greenwood), 439 

Vultures (by J. A. Shepherd), 5182 
Wembley Scenes, 123 to 130 
Communist Letter: Portraits, 807 
Conrad, Joseph: Funeral at Canterbury, 

303 

Convict Settlements (French) in New 
Caledonia, 568 ; Devil's Island, 569 
Coronation Slone (an<l Chair) in VVest- 
miiister Al)l>cy, Legends, etc., 289 
Covent Garden Porters’ Strike, 382 
Cowes Regatta- 
Crews on Racing Yachts, 272 
King’s Yacht Britannia, Racing, 234; 

King Aboard tluring Race, 273 
Yachts off Ryde, 270-271 
Crabs, Lobsters, and other DccarxxJs, 
436 to 438 


See als<j Mine 
Cricket— 

JTon v. Harrow: Captains, 72 
Oxford V. Cambridge, 78 
South Africans: Test .Matches, 
33 ; Crowd at Old Traflord, 243 
Cromwell, Triptych Statuette of, 731 
Crown—See Abyssinian 
Cuscus, The, 12 


D 


Dam (Makw'ar) in Sudan, Building the, 
362-363, 364, 1048 
Sec also Severn Barrage 
iMucing— 

Highland Dancing at Braemar, 474 
Russian Dancers—See Theatres 
” The Dance,” Illustrations and Rcvi|^‘, 
1264 to 1266 

D.inisli Explorer Found in Baffin L.ind, 
with Family, 772 
Darfur —Under Sudan 
Dawis Scheme—See War Subjects 
Dayton, Ohio (Air-Photography 791 
D(*<u»p<nls—See Crab#, el«. 

Desert AuimxJs, etc., 262; Fistes, 923 
Devil’s Island, 569 ‘ 

Devonport Pageant (Gas-Masked Sailors), 
809 

Dicksec, Mr. F.; and Picture bv, 2194, 

1x95 

Dingo and Thylacme, 976 

Dinosaur Footprints in Arizona, 819; 

In Coal (Utah) and Skeleton, 483 
Dogs— 

Ancient Sculptures, 867 
Bulldog, Old English, K32 
Dingo and I'hylacine, 976 
North London Dogs’ Home, 787 
Roy, Collecting-dog at Eustoii, 12x3 
Doll's-House—See Queen’s Doll's House 
Dornoch Cathedral /oolh Anniversary 
Service, 424 
Dress — 

Current Styles, Weekly 
Paris Fasliions {of 1842), 9S0 


E 


Ecuador, Wild Fruits of, 1244-1245 

Keypi— 

.■\Menby (I.A>rd) in Cairo, 1024 ; With 
Zagblul Pasha, 102O 
Assassination of Gen. Sir Lee Stack: 
Portrait, 1023 ; Funeral in Cairo, 
1097 to iiox; Grave, 1138; 
Bullet-Marks on Car, 1138 ; Scenes 
on Day of Outrage, 1098 ; Wennnied 
Egyptian Policeman, 1232 
D>ril Allenby Presenting British 
Note, 1x61 

Custom House at Alc.xandria (Occu- 
pit^ by British), 1048 
Ships of War at Aie.\an<lria, 1048 
King Fuad and Zaghlul Pash.t (Driving) 
X025 ; King Reading Speech in 
Parliament, 1026 
Makwar Dam—Under Sudan 
Sudan Crisis—See Sudan 
Zaghlul I’asha (Portraits and .\rliclc), 

583 

Egyptian Excavations, etc.—Sec .Arcliae- 

Eisteddfod at Pontypooi, 280 ; Installing 
the Bard, 302 

Election fur Consulship in Ancient 
Rome, 771 

Election, General—See Parliamentary 
Electric News Signs : Method of SVorkiiig, 
881 

ITephants for Wembley, 40 
Elgin Cathedral, 2»>o-26i 
Service in the Nave, 302 
Embankment Gardens, Pierrot Perform¬ 
ance. 395 

Empire Parluinentary .Association Dele¬ 
gates at House of Coriitnoiis, 314 
Engravings and Elcliings—See lectures 
Eton V. Harrow—Sec Cricket 
Wall Game, 1120 
Everest, Mount, 77 
Members of Climbing Expedition, 344 
Summit: Col. Norton Making Last 
Attempt, 341 

Eyes in Animals, Replacement of, 674 


F 


Fabrilius, Carel : ” Portrait of a Soldier," 


Films—See Cinematography and Theatres 
Fires— 

Display at Wembley, 490-491 
Kilnford Farm, near Kilmarnock, 58 4 
Motor-Bus at Nuneaton, .447 
St. Faith’s Abbey, 382 
York Street, I*iccadilly, 1042 
Fireworks Photographed at Wembley, 
589 

Fishes: .Angler, 1144, 1145 
Cichlids, 1209 
From Sahara Desert, 923 
Tame Fish at " Zoo ” Aquarium, 924- 
9^5 

Floods: In China, 4S8 
Cologne, 932 

India, Scenes of Havoc, 381, 584, 922 
Leningrad, 675 

Flower of Sumatra (6 ft. high), 973 
Flower-Sculpture, and Inventor, 1104 
Fog: Measuring Composition of, etc., 
1247 

London during Fog, 1207 
Methods for Guiding Ships: Sub¬ 
marine Cable Device, 343 ; Beam 
System (WirckisS Wave), 385 
Reid Control for Guiding Airmen. X2o8 
Food Commission, The, I2xr . -• 

Football— 

.Association Cup: Balls for the Draw, 

New Zealand *' All Blacks ” Team’s 
War Chant, 523 
v. Combined Services, 12x8 
V. London : The Teams, 989 
V. Wales, 1105 

King with C. Porter (Captain), 12x3 
Oxford V. Cambridge, xr57 
Woolwich V. Sandhurst, 10.43 
F'rance, Anatolc: Portraits, 690, 718; 
After Death, 766; I'uneral in 
Paris, 77Z 
France- 

Aero Show in Paris, iiOo 
Anibass-adors to Britain, Present and 
Retiring, 12x3 

Chamberlain (Mr. A.) with M. Herriot, 
1156 

Convicl Settlements in New (...iledonia. 

568 ; Devil’s Island, 5^)9 
ICxcculion by Guillotine, 58.4 
Freneh-Caiiadiaii History Society Lun¬ 
cheon at Versailles, 868-8(19 
German (icnerars Court-.Marlial at 
Lille, 1041 

Jaur.'s' Remains Taken to Pantheon, 


1041 

Joffre’s (Marshal) Presentation House 
1161 

Marne —See War Memorials 

Notre Dame with Spires on the Towers 
388 

Paris: “La I'riture Automobile” in 
Street, 984 

Franciscans in England: 700th .Anni¬ 
versary at Canterbury, Processions, 
Clergy, etc., 523, 540, 550 


Frcnch-Catiadian History Stwicty In¬ 
auguration at Versailles, 868-869 
Frescoes (Byzantine) Found in Rome, 573 
Fruits (VVild) of Ecuador, 1244-X245 


G. 

Gdlli-Curci (Mnie.) «t All>qKi Hall, 723 
Garden Party ag iluclangMifn palace, 33 
Gardens, Chinese, 481, 482 
G.is, History of; with Cartixins. 182 
Gas-Masked Sailors in Devonp(*rt I’age.uit, 
809 

(.f.iugnin Picture, “ Pfiemes Barbares,” 

General Election—Under Parliamentary 
(jeorge, Mr. Lloyd—See Parliamentary 
G(“orgia : Views of Tiflis, etc., 541 
German War-Ships Salvcxl—Under Naval 
Germany— 

Army .Manoeuvres, 570-571 
Bell I<cplacc*d ill Cologne Catheiiral, 
X103 

Dortmund Ev'acuate<] by French, 822 
Floods at Cologne, 932 
General Election; Meeting at Pots¬ 
dam, 883 

Ludeiulortf Leaving a Meeting in 
Weimar, 383 

Mobilis.ition of .Army Order (1914), 

2 (h 4 

.Naval Exercises: Battle Ships Elsass 
.uul Hanover 488; Other Scc-iies, 
57o-57t 

Reichstag: Dr. Marx S{x.-aking into 
Microphone, 540 

Reparations (Dawes Conference) • Sec- 
War Subjects 

Debate in Kcichsl.ig, Personalities, 

431 

Salving War-Ships at Sc.ip.i Mow—See 
Naval 

Vou Kluck ((icu ) and Wife's G"l<len 
Wedding, 883 

War National .Meiuori.d Unveiled at 
Berlin. 303 

Zep|K-hn ZI< HI. -See .Avi.iiion 
(iipsy Smith Preaihing at Ceiilr.il H.ill 
984 

itirl (iiiides' International Camj), 19'' 
(iljuci-lir.ifting, Prof. N'oroiioll .iikI his 
Exi>eniiK-nts on .Animals, 119'' 

(il.iss—See Stained lilass 

tjlassfoni Bridgi-, Coll.ipse- of, 518 

G)asloiil>ury I'estival PJ.iys, 394 

(..old, British fUillion in .Ni-w Vork, J83 

(.oldm.iii (Eniin.i] -UndtT Russi.i 

(ioklesborough H.dl, 391 

G<ilf- 

Jfuy Champion (K. Peattie) .lud 
Runner-Up, .494 

Duncaii-Manloiiald Smith Match, Pil¬ 
grim Flask Trophy, 466 
English Liulies’ Ch.impionship Winner, 

733 

Open Ch.impi'jaship Winner, W. 
Pelican Killed by Golf Ball (U.S.), 

Gixidwood, \’iew of Course, 228, 229 
Grey Friars—See I-'ranciv ans 
tiroiisc at Home, 581 
Grouse-SlicHiliiig on N'orkshire Moors, 
307; Duke of Devonshire's Partv 
(With King), 3-15 

Gu.irds’ Memorial -Sec War Memori.ils 
Guillotine (Public) in French Town, 5S4 


Hadwen’s (Dr.) Trial at C.loucester; The 

Harrier, Montagu’s, 396 
He.iliug Mission : Mr. J. .M. Hickson, 793 
Kejaz : Sultan of; and Views of .Men a, 
634. 635, 681 

Wahabis, Ruler of the, bHi 
Henley Regalia : Diamond Sculls Winner, 
72 ; Le.inder Beating Jesus, 79 
Holland, Queen and Princess Juliana 
at Terneuzen, 345 

Hong-Koiig Harbour, Chinese Craft in, 
H *5-3>7 

International Sho’ 

ner of Scurry Stake?. 

Prince of Wales’s Cup Winner (and 
Prince), 46 

Racing and Race Horses—See Racing 


Olympi.1 : Wii 


d Race Horst 
Rtxleo—See that Title 
House (Old English) Traiispor 


Hull Miinler : Rep 
Hunting — 

Skclt'lies of Quantock and F.: 


Steel Bungalow, 
at Knutsford, 
Deputation. 1x61 


bv 


Iguanas {RhiiHK;cros) and their Home on 
Lake linriquillo, 3.^4 t»> 357 
Illustrated Loiulon News of 1842, En¬ 
gravings from, 498, 522, 593, ()20, 
672, 732, 786, 825, 936, 980, 1221 
Imperial War Museum, 928 
India — 

Akali (Sikh) Religious Distiirb.mces : 
Arrested Pnxessionists, etc., in 
Punjab, 30.4-305 

Floods in South India : Scenes <»f Havoc, 
3H1, 5,84. 922 

(i.iiidhi, after 2r-D.iys hast, 1103 

Kashmir, Scenes in, 1139 t<> 11.42, I’<>li> 
in Street at lx;h, 1258-1259 

Liindslip at .Naini Tal, 826 

Lord t.oscheii on Shooting Trip in 
Thakkadi Forest, 93.4 

Mohenjo-Daro—See Arclnvological (In¬ 
ti i.i) 

Railway .Acciil<-nt near Lahore, 633 

Riots ('Hindu Moslem) at Koli.it, 826 
Indians (White) of P.mama, 181 

Bound.iry Qui'stioii : President Cos 
gr.'ivc and Mr. J. H. rii(»m.is, .’So 
Barlied Wire Defence .it Ulster 
Boundary, 489 

Bcleek Fort, Free Si.it<* Troops 
Saluting Flag, 460; Sciitrv, and 
View of Vilkige, (,<.') 

Demonslr.atioii at Omaglr, 641 
Frontier (.uards Fraternising, and 
a 1)' ig-l-'uht, *j69 

Collins (Michai I) Commcinoration Pre¬ 
sident Cosgrave at, 342 ; Memorial 
at Bealn.iblaih, 382 

Dc Valera .Addressing Crow'd at Enni>, 

F'ire ^(Fat.al) at Kilnford Farm, Kil 
mariiuck, 584 


Italy— 

Fas< ist Anniversary Celebration in 
Milan, 894 

M.itteotli Munler : Discovery ot Body 
and Dagger-Riddled Coat, 345; 
Funeral, 3.S2, 383 
Pope—See that Title 


J 

Jap.in ; Mass Protest ag.iiiist l.oS. Immi¬ 
gration .Act, 3S3 

Java : Restored Boro-Budur, 238 t<i 242 
JiTsey : Prchislori<- Burial ChamlxT, (>31 
Jerusalem: Discoveries at the Garden 
loinb, 595 

View from Belfry on Mount of Olives, 

Joekeyv, -See Racing 

Junglrau Jock, and UI>serv.tiory, 451 


W embley, 540 
•ell M.iry— 


>liMll: With “ All Bl.icks,” 121 
ik ii Parly at Bijekingh.im I’al.ie 
erpix'l C.ithedr.d bonse<ratiun, 


.Arch Pavilion, 932 
ProDK-n.ide Conceits, .At. 772 
Queen with Dird ami L.uly Idplm 


ilh 1)1 


led l\ 


Seotl.md, T.M 
A’isil to Ho<»i>ei 

With .Ani' 


; At Br.i. 

.pVr's'l'o.n It Works, 41 
an Itavel,.,!! Pl.ivers, 9 
Hospii.il •• ?>hoppmg (ji 


L 


L-iboiir P.irly ( r.ni. r»-iHe, 719--Sex- idso 
I’arlianu iii.irv, .itid Strike 
L.mdslip m India, 826 
Ei'/io hxfiibuinii, Portraits, 20 2X 
Lawn Temits - 


Ch.imi'i'niships at Wimbledon : 

Cenlr<- (.'oiirt, L*-nglen Pl.iynig, 8-9 

l..idie> Singles : List Eight, 24 
Men’s Siiigh-v ; List Idglit, 7 
No. I Court, 8 9 : Protci ted again-t 
R.mi, 70; Oulside the C‘>urt, 5 
Olymi)u G.mies W inner, Mile. Vl.islo, 


Le.igue of Nations .it (ienev.i, 477 
L<op.ird (Hla«kj .it •'Zcsi," 9.S3 
Eifeb'cits (Foreign) 011 tlje lli.imes, 04 
Lmeoln C.ithedr.d, Structural Deb'cls 


Ikithnii 
.ivy, L.>s 


175 I 


and Queen 
178 


of Bishop, 243 


of : .Alleged Discoveries 

MSS., 520, 521 
pneii'xlon (rmt.ir.i), 983 
Locust-Deslroymg in the Argentine, 526- 


Ljz.ird ; Sjdiei 


London \’iews (K.B.A. Paintings), 87: 
LtvI M.iyor Ik-ing Sworn-in, 912 : Show 


Whittington’s Seal, 927 
Lourdes, Irish Pilgrims at, 6.S6-687 

Loving Cup : S.ixoii Origin of “ Pledge,” 
9'J3 

Luiiii's " .A Boy with a Puzzle,” 1201 
Lulworth Cove, Coast Ne.ir, 279 
Lytham Railway Disaster, H76, S77 


Macdonald, Mr. Ramsay— 

At Hampton Court, 33 ; With French 
Air-Ollicers at Chequers, 33 ; W ith 


Mall.ird in . 

Mailer Hen, 
Manuscripts, Latin—1 
Map (Kom.m) of Bril. 


>que Paintings by, 77O 

rous). 23-8 
It, 9S1 


Maya Dis 
19', 
Ruined 


d, 634-635 
lie (mines, 3 


-I ’mler .Arelue*.lo; 


.Monel Beqiu'si 
Pimiire 
Mix.n (Siispc 


•Acr.ipl.im- Dioppmg M. ■ 


M.xirish Positii 


Sheslm.iii, Meeiiu 
Reliet of, 
Abde Naji, ' 


of Notables, 584 ; 
Ih Views, Pasha 

767 




Th^ Illu^yaatsd^ LoWtKwJ NbWs. 
Ja«. 24, ro25. 


W ENGRAVlK(^t<> IN VOL.' CLXV. 


Mosque Inaugurated in SouthAeKIs, 
Laying Foundation-Stone, 772J 
Mosquitoes, 1212 
Moths ((iuatj, etc., 440 
Motoring— 

Alvis Kaccr (h 1 Ui Major Harvey), 1006 

Caravan (with VauxLaU-Kington) in 
Irclaud, a62 

Cowboy Cup-Wiimcr in Singer Car, 172 

Crossley (DecoraUxl) in New Zealand, 
170; For Capo-to-Cairo FxpetU- 
tioli, 50.S ; Duke of York liiiUTing 
Car, S4«) ; Car at Vienna, 604 ; 
Gen. Kawlinsou and his New Car, 
lobO 

Daimlers for the Kmg, Past and 
l>resent, 24S 

Darracq in France, 462 ; With Miss 
Betty Chester, 004 

Discs for Testing Anti-Dazzle Devices, 


F.xhibition at Olympia, Sup. Oct. i« 
Humber 8-b.p. as Carnival Prize, 294 
Kilometre World’s Kcconl Maker, 
Capt. M. Camplif-U, OjJi 
Kins at Hooiht's Coarh-W orks, 41S 
Motor-Cycle with Detachable Caiux?, 
HyS 

Motor-Cyclist losing Wheel, lyS 
Napier in the Cotswolds, 210; Stand 
at Olympia, ^4^ 

Overlaml at (.leorge Inn, near Brid- 
p-Tl. Si- 

Perry (Miss F.iyelK-j and her Car, hsj 
Karing Arcident : Film of Overturning 
Car, i|tij 

Re>ta (Late Dario) and his Sni.ished 
Car .It Bri>oklaiids, 4'>j 
kolls-koy.e in .Austr.di.i, With 

Adimr.iU at Sy<iney. 92 ; In Cal- 
< utla, vt- t In Buenos .\ues, 50S 
Rotary (i.tiage. Plan of, yjS 
Standard Car in Warwickshire. 92, 372 
Tractor .it a Military Funer.il, 1000 
Two-Hiin<lre<l Miles’ R.<( e Winner, 
Mr. K. l.ec-(iuimi<-ss, 590 
Wo!sfh-y in Kulhin Pa-.s, 294 
Motor-Bus Fire at Nuneaton, 41“ 

Mount i:\eresl -Sec Hvercst 
Mountain Monument to IMilli Cavelt, 
.\lbert.i, <H9 

Murillo’s " Immaculate Coiicvplioii,” 259 


N 


Na|xih-on’s Birthplaic at .Aj.uOo, mos 
National (a.dkry : Mond B»ijiU't, r>.s,s- 

Natural History--S<c .Aniinals ; Sci« ii<c; 

“Zoo"; .ind Various Names 
Natural llumourisls A. Shcpln rd)- - 

11. .M.igpies, 23S 
m. Osiruhes, 544 
IV. The ViiUnre, 5S2 

V. CiOdids, I'H^) 

Nav.il (Sec als<i Ships) — 

Airship Slien.indo.ih (I’.S.) Mo<.>red 
to tiil-'l.iiiker, 379, v''‘> 

Destroyer in Rough Water, with 

tgvptiaii' Iroul'ic : War Ships .it Alex- 
.ui'lni, loi’^ 

Flnipne Toiir : H.M.S. Ho**-! in Pan im \ 
Canal, 299; Return to Plymouth, 
*'i'> '’.VI 

German I'hs'i Fxercises : Battle Ships, 
etc., 5:0-571 

Geniian W.ir Ships Salvi'd in Scapa 
Flow. 73, 303, 3'’^3 , . 

Methods of Working, \o!i-S'-"}'■ B-d- 

io..n Pont.. 475: \'.>rious 

S«eiies, 574-575; GiTinan Cat-u’- 
Nine-Ta:)s. 1 i'm) 

liuprcgnal'le (Old) be«id<' H M.S. 

FVobisher .it Plvmoiith, 

Lion. H.M.S. : In D's k t'-r Bre.dving 
I’p. 51'*, 917 ; lowed down the 
Tvne, 97s 

Review of fleet at Spithc-ad, 

Flag-Shii>s, 1S3; Aircraft Carriers, 
1S5 ; (...iiut-il Ships and Snl)- 
in.innes, |.Sn-iS7 ; Notable Sliips 
an.l In. idents, 221, 222-2:3 

Sc.ir.hlight Display, 219, 22s: 

Kuig. Mmislcrs, and t)ther Per¬ 
sonalities 225 

Submarine K 26 in Portsmouth 
Harbour, 314 

U.S. •• VI.” (Uauiirherl) 303, 124H 
Washington Treaty, Naval Reiliictions 
under the, sSS 

Zeebrngge Fight : Nav.il Film, and 
Wemblev Version. 74<'. 741 
Nemi, Like of ; Sal\e<l IriMsure ; Re- 
coiislnicti. .11 Drawing‘)f FTnjH.'ror's 
Galley, \ iews of Lake, etc., 692, 
0)3 

New Caledonia—See Convict 
New (jiimea—S(e Papua 
Nile, Sketches of Animal Life on the 
1091, >‘*d5 

Norway . King, tjueeri and Crown Prince 
at Chri-Haiiia, (n8 
Prince Ol.if Rowing at Oxford, 8S3 
Nolorms, The, 533 

Notre Dame with Spires on Towers, 
3h8 


O 


Olympic Games; Opening Sunes. Prince 
of Wales and Prince Henry, <>o, 61 
Alhlelits at Tomb of French Un¬ 
known Warrior, "h 
Chairing Liddell at lulinburgh Uni* 
versity, 193 

H. M. Abrah.uns, 72 
Medals, Commemorative, 3.12 
Opium poppy and its Growth, 406 
Orkney Coast : Spot for Kitchener 
Memorial, 646 

Ostrich Races .11 Pr.igue, S09 
Oxford, The Bro.id at, I2th-r2i7 
Oxford V, Cambridge at Cricket, 78 


‘ Pagi-aiil of Finipire at Wend-lev, 232-233 
Palestine : Fixeavations and J.)iscoveiies— 
See .Arrha-ological 

Papua, Native Types and Si'enes, 622 to 


Chaiillic-rlai 

Coinmniii'-i 


(Mr. A.) in Pn 


Kiis>i 


id Others, ^07 
C'ronnvi'll Dissolving I’arliament 
B<-niainin West), 731 
Dissohition- 
Alhxing < 

Mr. Ma.cl 

and Returning, 717 
Proilamalioii at Royal F> 
7t9 


; So;iI i 


e: 


Churchill (Mr. 


; K^ping. 683 


Parliamentary {continued )— 

General Election: 

Baldwin (Mr.) Reading Party Mani¬ 
festo, 719; Broadcasting his Ad- 
dtrsS, 765; Speaking at Queen’s 
Hull, 774 . 

Canvassing Humoors and Curiosities; 
Candidates, Posters, Lond-Speak* 
etc., 77^775 
. W.) at 

Conservative Leaders in Council, 719 
Duchess of AthoU at Perth, 979 
George (Mr. Lloyd) Leaving lamdon, 
M3, 774 

Lalwur Party Conference, 719; 
Macdonald Leaving for Scotland, 
775 

Liberal Headquarters, Leaders at 
the, 719 

Posters of the Parties, 739, 774, 775 
Results Shown in Trafalgar Square 
at Night, 830-831 

Women Candidates, 734-735, 739; 
Speaking and Canvassing, 773 
Labour’s Rise to Power (Map), 73H 
Lidy Astor Introduced to Commons 
(Picture by Sims), 243 ♦ 

Opening: The Speaker’s Prwessioii, 
121H 

Parly Fluctuations Since 1832 Flowing 
Tide of. 861 
Pelican—See Golfing 

Persia, Muharram Procession in, 266- 
2O7 

Peter Pan Statue in Brussels, 29 
Pheasants in Flight, 629 
Photography— 

I..,iidon Salon Exhibit, 53.5 
Royal Photographic Society’s Fxhi- 
' bition, 537, 53«-539 : Bronze Por¬ 
trait of Mr. Fox-falbot, 55H 
Photogravure in Colour, First Example, 
Sup. Nov. 8 

•irturcs (Old Masters, etc.) — 

.•\stor (l.idy) Introduced to Mouse of 
Commons (Sims), 243 
Bigt.ame Subjects by W. Kuhnert, 
933 

Broekliurst F.trhings. 1252, 1253 
Cromwell Dissolving Parliament (Ben 
jainiu West;. 721 
De Laszlo portraits, 20, 21 
Dicksee (Mr. F'.) and '* F'lowers of 
June,” 1191. 1195 

Engraving • De Launay's “ Les Adieux,” 

70 

Fabrilins, C.irel: Portrait by, 1082 
Fresc.K-s, Byz.intiiie, 573 

Luiln’s “ Bov with'a Pu/zle,” 1201 
Magua^eo. Banxiue Paintings. 77'>. 77: 
Moiid Bequest to National (.all-rv : 
Pictures bv Raph.ul, Ikllim, Boiti- 


Munllo' 


elll. 


S-bKy 
‘ Immaculate Co 




Mr. H. K. G., 59<- 
Gen. Ibrn. 73-3 

97-', 12)0 


Kaeburii's “James W’ardrop of lor- 
bane," 90, 

RemhiMiidt: “ Deborah the Propficiess,” 
9-^5 

Etchings (Rudge Codertioii) ii th¬ 
ill/ 

Kotiieiistein I’orlr.iit Exhibition, hyo- 
f> 7 i 

Roy.il liislitiitL' of Oil Painters F)xhi- 


SGIl Lite Painliiigs iStatiii ttis) 

• irlaiulo Grecnwooil, 439 
\ an de \’etde, Flngravirig of, 914 
Van d«T W<Tlf : “ R<‘jv>se in |-!g.pt. ' 


portrait. Newly Discovereil, 


Plvmoulh Hoe, Air View, 268 
Polo - 

First F'emiiiiiie Match at Hurlingham, 
59 

International (up Match in America 
l.iiiili'h leim, ’S, 29 
Te.uiis at Me.idowbrwk, 448, 4.8^, 

Second Contest and U.S. Te.uii 
Receiving Cup, hji 
View of (troiinil, 4.S.H 
Kashmir, Pl.iving in Street, 1258- 

1259 

Po|>e L-o XIH.’s R«-burial in Church 
of St. John Laleran, 977 
Pius \I. Inaugurating Holy Year; 
Walled up Dof>r, and Opening 
1197 

With Kas Fafari, 17 
poppy -See Opium 

.\f><rdi*oi, I.'>r i, 474 
.\br,ih.ims, Mr. H. M., 72 
.\hvssmi.i, l‘iin<«- T.if.in with Wile and 
N.II, 2.S. 29. 5t 
•Ag.i Kli.iii, 1 he. 7.'S5 
,\il\vvn, l,.ile l>>r<i, i)iS 
Albery. Mr. I. J.. 86; 

.Mexiinirolf, Jodor, 5 p» 

.•\lleuby, L>rd, 361, 1047 

.\pdey. Lord. 189 

.\p.sley, L.idy. 20 

.Xrcher, Sir (»., 1156 

.\shhy, Mrs. C., 735 

.\shk:y. Col. W., 990 

.\slor. Lidy (Mr. Sims’ Picture), 243, 

.\th-ill. Dm liess of, 734, 979 


portraits • tKmf»»»«'d)-^ 

Bunictt, Mrs. F. H., 882 
Burton, Major P. C., 137 
Busoni, Lite Signor, 243 
Butler, Sir M., 99a 
Uutsova, Mile., 486 
Byatt, Si4 H. 28 
Callcs, Goii., 1104 

Calvi (Counters) and her Daughter, 826 
Cambodia, King df, 6.48 
Cameron. Lite Sir C., 690 
Campbell, C.ipt. M., (>18 
Cainpboil, Mr. E. T., 863 
Campbell, Mr. J. R., 66» 

Carlyle, luite Major R. C., »102 
Carr, Mr. W. H., 137 
Carter, Mr. Howard. 1:56 
C.isaliiii, Late Signor, 540 


Chalmers, Lird, 72 
Chamberl.iin, Mr. A. (in Paris), 1156 
Cliatterjee, Mr. A. C., 733 
Cheshire, Mr. j., 132 
Chinese* Ivmperor, llsuan Tung, 911 
(jell. Tuan Chi-Jui, 1046 
Chisholm. Lite Mr. H., (>38 
Churchill, Dr. Stella, 793 
Clark, Mr. H. S., 133 
Cllffonl, Sir H., 441 
Giar.nl. Lite Mr. J., 280; (Bust), 4 41 
Coolidge. Lite Mr. C., 72 
CiKilidgi*, Presiilcnt, 875 
Girner. Mrs. A., 734 
Giwie. Miss Luira. 1222 
Craig. C.ipt. C. C.. 862 
Cr.ivvley, Mr. K. E., 72 
Cr.iwfonl, Mr. W'. S., 133 
Croft, Miss Amii<‘. 1052 
D.ivis, Mr, J. W., S75 
Davsoii, Lidv, 20 
Dawes. <,rii. C. (>., 306 
D.iwson. .Mr. K. C., 785 
De.m, Mr. A. W., 280 
D'Eyncourt, Lite Mr. E. C. Teiinyson-, 


B.irlow, L.idv, 71 
B.irr.iinl, Liti* Mr. F'., 441, 650 
Barnes, Can .1. E. W . 280 
B.iriiston, M.qor Sir H., 990 I 

B.irthorpe, Mr. A., 882 I 

Bateson, Mr. I>. M.. 72 
Bavliss. Lite Sir W. M.. ,41 I 

Be.’itty. Mr. I-. W., 133 | 

Be.mfort. L.ite Duke of, an<l New , 
Duke .Hid Dticlif';', 1104 ! 


Ijovd. Mr. K., 1049 
Budge. I..lt.- Sir (•., 5 [2 
Bfi I iriek, 1 F>n. Mrs., 73 4 
Biost.-r, -Mus l>. K.. i'X )0 
Brown, I.adv Rie.limond. 5' 
Bruce, Gen. Sir G.. 30') 
Bruce-Jev. L.ite Mr. A., 24 
Buibi-lge, .sir \V.. i 
Biirgoyiic, (ieii. Sir A., ''hj 
Burke, Private D., 179 


Derrick. -Mr. P. E., 133 
Dii Ksec, Mr. F'., 1194 
D-.lin, M., 1254 


.-\din. Sir C., 1046 


D.w.Ull, Ju-lge H. C.. ; 
Downer. Mr. H. G., 882 
Drake, .Mrs. B., 793 


Duesbery, Rt. Rev. C. L. Thornton , 
1104 

Dutf-Coip-r, Mr. .A., 893 
Duveeii. Mr. G. E.. 1159 
Lgypti.in ex-Khedive, .Atibas Hilmi, 39i 
Egypti.iii (,}u<'en Ncteititi, 1153 
243 


(l.ord and Li iy) 


lunpire P.irli.iment.iry 
Iw.iiis. Lite Mrs. Rosalie, 
F.ira.l.iy, Miiha.-l, 1251., i: 
Fenbv. .Mr. I. D., 862 


, Sir ( 




Field, Vice-Adllj. 
Filrncr-S.inkey. Mr. W. 

Finl.iyrSir’w!, t2i« 
Fitzmauriee, Lite Sir M., 
F'lettiier, Herr A., 934 


Fievi 


M. de, 


FoikI Comniis->ion. The, 121 
Forster, Mr. li. .M., A71 
ForwiKxl, Sir \V. B.. 72 
France, Late .Anatole, 690, 


Frouchen. Mr. P., 772 
Fry. Rev. T. P.. 34 
(i.dli-Curci, Mme., (113 
(r.tribalih, J..att* Gen. I 
(Vee. Capt. R., 862 
lieikie. Sir A., 990 
Gibbs, Col. G. A., 990 
Gilmour, Sir J., 932 


, 988 
218 

Gosrheii, Lird, 934 
(ioulil, Mrs. B. A.. 734 
Goyder, Mr. C. VV., 79.3 
Graham, Mr. W’., 934 
Grant, Sir .-V., 540 
Gray, Lite Sir W. C., 8S2 
(i.ivnlovitch, Lite Dr. M., 882 
Gregory. .Mr. J. D., 807 
Guest, Capt. F. E., 862 
Gwyiino, i.atc Mr. R. S., 733 
Gwyiino-\’aughan, Dame Helen, 734 
Harking. Capt. D. H., 990 
Jladdon, Mr, W., 133 
Hagen, Mr. .ind Mrs. W., 6 
Haking, Gen. Sir R., 1046 
Mamillon, Miss M. .A., 735 
Harding, Lite Mrs. F., 1046 
Ham. Mr. O. C.. 13.3 
H.irris.iii, Mr. .A. F., 137 

H. istings, Sir P.. 667 

Headl.iiii. Lite Rev. Stewart, 1046 
Hejaz, King Hussein of, 6St 
Henderson, Miss Eleanor (as Bride), 28 
Henderson, Mr. N.. 1104 
Herdman, Lite Sir W. A., 193 
Hickey, Lite Miss E., 540 
Hi<ks/>ii, Mr. J. M., 793 
Higham. Sir C. I'., 133 
Hirtz.d, Sir 280 
Hobbs. J., 29 

Douglas, 932 

■” I 590 

Horne, Lite Sir A.. 494 
Houston, Mr. H. S.. 1.33 
Howson, .Archdeacon, 72 
Huddleston, Col. H. J., 1156 
Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. C. E.. 193 
lluls<*, .Mrs. E. J.. 793 
Hume, Sir (»., 863 
Hurst. Sir C., 934 
Ilm S’aud, Sultan of Nejd, 681 
Ingr.ini, Lite Herbert, 1242 
Iiigr.iin, Lite Sir William, 1242 
Isa.ics. Mr. (kxlfrcy, 990 
Jai kson, Late Sir C., .494 

J.u:ks..ii. Lite Sir T., 934 

I. irvis. Mr. W. R.. 1049 
jcitrcy, Mr. W’.. 137 
JeSse, Miss F. Tennysoii, 16 
Jewsoii, Miss !)., 735 
Joile. M.. 3nc 

Jon.-s, Miss M. L. K., 793 
Jones, Rev. A., 302 
Joy—Sec Bruce-Joy 


Kli..lif.i-ul-M u- 

K.-'iic, Dr. Miry. 1104 
Keli.uv.iy. Mr. F. (J., 990 
Keltic, Sir. G., 137 

34911)6 


IA>rtraits (continued )— 

King Gt'orge, 828-829: As Yachtsman, 

313 

Kirkwootl, Mr. D., 189 
Knoilys, Late and New Lords, 342 
Knox, Sir A., 863 
La Follette, &nator, 875 
Lindi, Miss Els.i, 486 
Link«ter, Sir E. R., 670 
Lisrelles—See l^riiicess Mary 
Liwn-Tennis Players—^See that Title 
LawTence, Miss S., 734 
Lee, Gen. Robert (Bust), 441 
Lce-GuiniH*s5, Mr. K., 590 
L-guia, Pr«‘Sklent, 1156 
Liverpool, Bishop of, 72 
Lverpool, Lord Mayor of, 72 
Lodge, Late Semitor, 934 
Logue, J-ite Cardinal, 1046 
Long, Late Lird, 638 
Lucas-Tooth, Sir H., 862 
McCormick, Lite Dean, 441 
Macdonald, Mr. E. Ramsay, 671 
McKinnel, Mr. N., 886 
Markiiinon, Mr. Justice, 6qo 
.Mai l.igaii, Mr. E. (Bust), 29 
Macl.ireii (Squadr.-Leadcr), aiul His 
Crew, 590 

Marmillaii, Capt. H,, 863 
.Maitland, Sir .A. Sled-, 932 
Marsh, Mr. K., 934 
Martin, Lite Sir SV., 540 
Masefield, Mr. and Mrs. John, 990 
Maskelyne, Late Mr. Nevil, 590 
.M.u-iiigh.im, Late Mr. H. W'., 441 
Matters-Portcr, Mrs. M., 734 
Maude, Late Mrs. C, (Winifred Emery), 
193 

Maxwell, I>al«* (ien. Sir R., 193 
MiTcer, Mrs. M., 734 
Meredith, Hon. FL T., 133 
Mi-thucii. l-ite Sir A., 590 
MiiMleton, Lite Lird, 990 
Mi'l'llcton, Mrs. H., 735 
.Miller, Late Mr. F., 9,34 
Milchi'!l, Mus li. B.. 795 
Mohanied Pa-iia Said, 361 

M. .ir. Sir E.. 494 
Moiul, Sti A., >42 
Mooney, Mr. J. 1)., 133 
Mcmi.igu, Lite Mr. 1 C. S., 990 
Morel, Lite Mr. E. D., 990 
Muir, Late Dr. P. M., 193 
Munmngs, Mr. .A. J., 1034 
Murray, Prof. (J., 1218 
Musy, M. Jean-Marie, 1218 

N. iylor, Mr. T. E., 86: 

Newton. .Mr. .A,, 990 
Norm.m-P.irker, .Miss Phyllis, 1156 
Norway: Royal F.imily, 618 
Nunburuholme, Lite and New Lonls, 

342 

Nutt, Lite .Mr. A. Y., 243 
Obregun, SeRonta Refugio, 585 
O’Grady, Sir J., 733 ; With Children, 
990 

O'Neill, Mr. H., 862 
Oxford, Bishop of (Dr. Burge), 590 
Pdllislcr, Miss M., 734 
Pavlova, Mine., 471 
Penny, Mrs. E., 734 
Percy, Lird Eustace, 932 
PhiIq>son, Mrs. Hilton, 734 
Phillips. Lite Sir C., 306 
Pilkiiigtoii, Miss E., 755 
Polo I'layers-Sec Polo 
Potter, Mr. F. E., 137 
Price, Lite Mr. Julius, 638 
Princess Mary, 333 ; With Children, 
690; Chililrcn, 391, 1002 
Pryor, T., 785 
Puccini, Lite .‘'ignor, 1104 
Quei'u .-\lexan Ira, 1081 
Queen Mary, 827, 1249 (Colour) 
Radclifle, Sir F. M., 72 
Rakovsky, .M., 306, 807 
Raphael, Lite Sir H., 638 
Rayleigh, Lite Lord, 1257 
Read, Sir H. J., 280 
Reading, Earl of, 671 
Reid, Capt. A. C. S., 863 
Reid, Mr. D. D., 862 
Rembrandt’s Wife, S.iskia (by Rein- 
braiKlt), 985 
Resta, Late Dario, 494 
Reyraont, M. W., 104b 
Richard. M., 638 
Richardson, Miss M., 793 
RilTs, Arnir .Abdul Krmi, 519 
Robbins, Lidy, 890 
Robinson, Mrs. A., 1104 
Robey Mr. G. (as Clown), 125 j 
Rose-Innes, Lite Sir P., 690 
Rumford, Count von, 1256 
Kunciiiian, .Mr. \V., 062 
Russell, Hon. Mrs. B.. 735 
Russian Delegates, 306; Soviet Leaders 
(Busts), 576, 577 
St. Aulain*, Comte de, 1213 
Salmon, Major I., 862 
Salmond, .Air-Marshal Sir J., 882 
Salmond, Lite Sir J., 590 
Salter, Dr. .A., 863 
Sayle, Miss -Amy, 793 
Schreiber, Dr. R. B., 1x56 
Schuster, L.ite Dr. E.. 1218 
Seott, Lite Sir Percy, 793 
Si:ott, Mr. (iilberl, 72 
Shaw, Mrs. IE, 793 
Sh' shuau, Pasha of, 767 
Sickert, Mr. W'., 1046 
Simms. Rev. Dr. J. M., 862 
Simpson. Mrs. L., 735 
Smith, Hon. \V. H. (in Family Group), 

Smith, l-ile Sir H., 540 
Siiiith, Mr. H. E., 137 
Sniuh, Mr. P., 137 
Sniith, Mr. P. li. A., 137 
Smith, Sir C. H., 28 
Soralgi, Miss C., 474 
Soutar, Mr. A., 890 
South Afric.-m Gibiiiet, 198 
Spoor, Mr. 13., 934 
Spurred, Miss K., 734 
Stack, Lite Gen. Sir L-e, 361, 1023 
St uiifoni. Mr. T. W., 802 
St.mh y, Col. (i. F'., 863 
Sl.inley, Lord, S63 
Sum, Sir .A., 070 
St'-ptien, Councillor J., 734 
Stephen, Lite Miss K., 193 
.Sterry, Mr. W'., 1046 
Stewart. Miss E., 793 
Str.itloii-Portcr, Late Mrs. Gene, iisfi 
Str<K*va. Mmr*., 127G 
Suli'lilfe. 29 
Syk>*>, Mr. R. J., 137 
Talbot, Mr. W. H. (liroiize), 55H 
I'c lu rnirlieva. Mme.. 1251 
Teliitehe-rm, M. (in .Mongol l)re»s), 1160 
T'*m|M-st, I..ite Sir P., 882 
Terniigton, Lidv, 735 
IhoiuiN, Late Kev. II. A.. 28 
Thomp.nn, Lite Kt. R.-v, j)f.. S82 
riioiiiMin, Sir W. Mitchell , 990 
■lrv"M, M.ijor G. C.. 805 
Tnib- rville. .Mrs. P.. 735 
I jid.Irti.nl, Ml-s NUa, 798 
V. Mioii, Mr. C. H.. 132 
V. it. h. l.atc Sir H., 72 
Victor. Mivs J..-. [.hme. .*(89 
Voroiioll, Dr. Scige, 1198 


Portraits {continued)-^ 

Wade, Late, Hr. F. C, 934 
Waechter, Late Sir M:ax, 690 
Wales, Archbishop of, 725 
WaU, Dr. T. F., 678 
Waller, Mr. B. C., 390 
Ward, Miss I, 735 
W'arde, Mrs. R. E., 20 
Wardrop, James (by Raeburn), 966 
Wemher, Lidy Zia, 20 
Weston, Lite Dr., 882 
Wetbered, Miss, 733 
Whitley, Mr. J. H., 1218 
Wilkinson, Councillor E. C., 734 
Wilkinson, .Miss Ellen, 866 
Williams, Dr. Vaughan, 72 
Williams, Mr. T., 1046 
W'dlson, Sir. A. J., 137 
Wdnby, Col. L. P., 863 
Wintringbam, Mrs., 735 
Wollaston, Thomas (Bust), 1256 
Wright, Mr. R. M., 638 
York, Duchess of, 982 
Young, Thonus, 1257 
Zaghlul Pasha, ,361 ; With his Wife, 583 
Zaharoff (Sir Basil) and his Wife, 585 
Zborowsky, Late Count, 793 
Zekai Bey, 540 
Zinoviefl, M., 807 
Ziwar Pasha, 1046 
Pottery, Ancient—S« Archasological 
Poultry, Various Types. 872 
Prehistoric Animals at Crystal Palace, 630 
Monsters in Anaglyphs, 534 
Princess Mary—Under Portraits 
Printers’ Pension Corporation Diimer. 972 
Promenade Concerts, King and Queen 
at the, 772 

Public-Schoolboys O.T.C. at Aldershot 
93* 


Q 

Qau (Egypt), Excavations at, 14, 15 
(Jueen's Dolls’ House, 139, 140 ; Pygmy 
Pictures, 142; Furuiiure, etc., 
2S8 ; Models, 639 


K 

Racing and R.u "-Horses— 

Aga Khan, <itid liis Winning Horses, 
Jockey, and Trainer, 785 
Betting ; “ Calling over the Card ” 

at the Victoria Club, 736-737 
Cesarewitch: Race and Winner (Char¬ 
ley's Mount), 785 

Diomedes, Winner of Hurst Park Stakes 
989 

Epinard Leaving for U.S., 77 
Grand Prix Winner, Transs'aal, 28 
Jockey (Champion) : Fdllott, with 
Donoghue and Jones, 1042 
King's Trainer (W. R, Jarvis), and 
JiKkey (\V. Alford), 1046 
St. L'gfr Wiriii'T, Salmon Trout, 554 
Totalisil-»r Wiirk-d by W'omaii at 

Raeburn ; Porlr.iit of James W’ardrop, 966 
Rail, The (from Inaccessible Island), 390 
Railways- 

Eiigines Exhibited at Wembley, 944 
India : Fatal Collision near Lahore, 633 
Locomotives and Carriages (Early) 
in Science Museum, 1162 
Lytham Dis-isfer, 876, 877 
Testing a New Bridge with Loco¬ 
motives, 1066 

Tube (City and South London) Re¬ 
opened : Lord Ashfield and his 
Daughter, 1103 

Rams Rejuvenated—See Gland-Grafting 
Rats, Brown and Black, 1088 
Ravens at the Tower of London, 617 
Rembrandt: Saskia as ” Deborah,” 985 
Etchings from Rudge Collection, 
1146-1147 

Resurrection, Garden Tomb—See jeru- 

Robinson Crusoe, F'irst Edition Title- 
page, 1213 

Robinson v. Midland Bank Case, 1051 
Rodeo at Wembley — 

Amateur Broiik-Kiders, 25 
Brouk-Riding (Sketches), 231 
Film of Bronk and Steer Riding, 26-27 
Mike Hastings Throwing Highland 
Sti*er, 77 
Winners, 72. 172 

.Miiioin Counterpart of Rodeos, lo-ii 
Rome, OUlest Churches of, 1196—See 
also I’opc 

.Ancient Rome: Hlcctiou for the 
Consulship, 771 

Basilioi of Constantine (Reron- 
stniclion Picture by W. W’alcol), 
31** 

Roman Excavations, Relics, etc.—Sec 
Archaxdogical 

Roman Catholic—Si.*e Pope ; and Louriles 
Rothenslein Portrait Ivxfiibitiou, 670-671 
Rotor-Ship, The, 913 
Rowing: Henley -See that Title; Harvard 
Men ill Training Barge, 942 
Royal Institute of Oil Painters Ex¬ 
hibition, (>8 ( 

Royal Instiiutioii, The: Views, Relics, 
etc.. 1255 to 1257 

Royal Sussex Rcgiraenl, Old Colours, (>98 
Running Reconl, London to Brighton : 
Mr. A. Newton, 990 

Auglo-Soviet Treaty Signatories in 
Engl.md, 306 

Anniversary of Bolshexist Revolution 
in M>>scow, 984, 9S8 
Emma Goldman on ” What I Saw in 
Ku-^sia,” 988 
Floods at Leningrad, 675 
Georgia : Vii-ws in Tiflts, etc., 541 
Soviet Lcadi rs (Busts by J. Davidson), 
576, 577 

Trial of Boris Savinkofl at Moscow, 4 47 
Ziiioviell Letter to British Coni- 
muiiisls : Portraits, 805 ; Banner 
ill M‘JScow I’rocession, 984 


Sahara Animals, Reptiles. Insects, etc., 
262; Fish. 923 

St. Faith’s AbiK-y, auer F'ire, 382 
St. Muntz—See \Vniter Sjxirts 
St. Paul's: Kejjlaeing Statues, 922 
Salving (iermaii War Slaps—See Naval 
Sand Castle-.—See Children 
Sand-Martiii' and Cluf-S\v,il!oWv, i-So 
Santo Domingo : KhunHenK J^'u iiias 
'»n Lil.i" lairiqmllo, 354 to 357 
S.io P.iulo —Se«* Brazil 
Scieine Mu'iiini : with Lovo- 

Scieme (Natiir.il History) — 
Aiigler-l’islies, 114.4 
Bats, s-2 

Butterili.>, Btilisll, T2O9 
C.'dvr...i. Ii.-s and Caiie.T. ;■>; • 
OdoiMlioM, FiX'-d ami V.r 

Coloration of .Ainin.iU—Li.- 

Conceriuiig Beaks, 524 
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Science. Natural History {conlinutd\-- 
Insipid, 873 

lighting Animals: Fish, Bull-Dog, 
<janic-Cock, Sheep, 832 
Giant Tortoises, 226 
J.iving Eyes to the Blind, 674 
Goal Moths, etc., 440 

Berries and Birds, 790 
Mallard in “ F.clipsc,” 324 
MeRapodes. 628 
Montagu’s Harrier, 396 
MoS<luitCK'S, 1312 
I’ipc Fishes and Sea-Horses, 2^2 
Kats on Ailsa, 1088 
Sand-Martin, The, 180 
Shrew, A New iiritish, 916 
Stick-Insects, 352 
lasmanians, The Extinct, 484 
Tigon,” and Hybridisation, 62 
Yellow-Dog Dingo, 976 
Science (Physical)— 

Atoms and the Nature of Things 
(lectures by Sir William Bragg) : 

>. The Atoms of which Things are 
Mailc, 676 

II. The Nature of Gases, 728, 729 

III. The Nature of Liquids, 778, 779 

IV. Crystals—the Diamond, 812, 813 

V. Ice and Show Crystals, 864-865 

VI. Crystals in Metals, 920, 921 
Atoms, The Disruption of (bv Dr. Wall), 

h7H. 670 

Royal Institution, Views and Relies, 
e . , ^^55 to 1257 
Scott s (Late Sir Percy) Burial at Sea, 842 
Sctnits - Sec Bov Scouts 
Sculpture and S'tatuary— 

Aphrexiile of Pr.ixitck's, New Bust of 
(with Other Famous Examples), 
1090. 1091 

t’onrad, Joseph (Bust), 441 • 

Cromwell Statuette (Triptych), 731 
Dogs, Ancient Egyptian Sciilpliires, 867 
Kennington's (Mr. E.) Exhibition, 641, 

084 

J.CO, tieneral Rolxrt E. (Bust), 441 
Mestrovic, Sculptures liy, 29, 81 
Minoan Sculptures of " Rodeo,” lo-ii 
Palestin*, Sculptures Found at Tell 
Bar.ik, 311 

Kvissiau Soviet I.eadcrs (Busts by J. 

Davidson), 576, 577 
Sumerian Woman (Statuette), 733, 937 
Venus of Milo, at the Louvre, 347 
War Memorials—Sec that Title 
WiiiRcd “ V'ictory ” of Samolhrace. 347 
Woman, PaL-eohlhic Statuette of (on 
Ivory), 1089 

Severn Barrage, Proposed, 402, 403 
Shanghai—See China 
Shcp.ird, E. H. : Drawing by, 1174 
Sheriiigham, G. : Act Drop and Dress 
Designs by. 246 

Sheshuan—See Morocco (Spanish) 

Ships (Sec also Naval)— 

liereiigaria : Prince of Wales’s Suite, 
302, 303 

Citv of Paris, Dining Saloon, 42 
Collision: Clara Camus and Liner 
Metagama, 28, 29 

Fog: Submarine Cables for Guiding 
Ships. 343 ; Wireless Beam System, 
3:'^5 

I.ief Ericsson (Lost), 989 
l.ioii, rndcr Naval 

Marblehead (U.S. Cruiser), 1062 
Marlborough (Old Three-Decker), 1163 
Navy, Vessels of the—L'nder Naval 
(Review) 

Newhaveii (Channel Steamer) Ashore 
near Dtcpjx*, 302 
Orlando (Liner), 374 
Rotor Ship (Rotating Masts), 9x3 
Rum-Runner (Anne Antoineite). Burnt 
and Shelled, 809 

Russian Soviet Ship at Port Talbot. 826 
Salving German War-Ships—Under 
Naval 

Submarine VI. (U.S.), 1248 
Vorovsky (Russian), 243 
Wrecks : 

(Liner), 584 

llattie : Survivors on Raft, and 
Rescue, 523 

Kathleen .\mie (Schooner), 710 
ShiMitiiig - Se<2 Bisley and Grouse 
Shrew, New British, 916 
Shrimp Carrying its Mate, 1144 
Singapore, Chine.‘se Colony at, 823 
Ski-ing etc.—See Winter Sports 
Smith’s (Hon. W. H.) Coming of Ago: | 


King and Queen at Blessing of Flag for 
Forces, 426 

Queen and Daughters at Raiielagh, 77 
Moroccan War Scenes—See Morocco 
Spencer-Prysc, Capt. G.: Picture of ” In¬ 
dia,” 236-237 

Sphonodoii (Tintara Lizard), 983 
Stained Glass, itlh Century Panel, 404 
Statuette Still-Life Paintings (by O. 
Greenwood), 439 

Stevenson Letters, Facsimiles, 1082 to 
1085 

Stoke Poges Church (Restored), 344 
Stone (Noslorian) in Chin.i, 190 
Stone of iX'stiny—See Coronation Stone 
Stonehenge, Stones of, 264, 265 
Stowe Schcxjl: Boys and their Pets, 1010 
Strike of Covent Garden Porters, 382 
Sudan (See also Egypt)— 

Constructing Makw'ar Dam, 362-363, 
1048 

Darfur : Natives, Children Making Sand 
Castles, etc., 478, 479 
Egyptian Disturbances: Personalities, 
War-Ships, etc., 361 ; Typical 


Mutiny: Ik'mbarded Hospital, 1243 

Military and Other Scenes at Atbara, 
384-3-'^.^ 

Sudanese (Typical) at Work, etc., 364 ; 
Soldiers, 1024, 1048 
Sumerian Relics—Under Archajology 
Sun, Zodiacal Light-Belt Round the, 485 
Supplements— 

A Garden in Spain (Coloured Photo¬ 
gravure), Nov. H 

Motor lixhibilioii at Olympia, Oct. 18 
Sussex Rcgiin<-nt’s Old Colours, 698 
Switzerland—See Winter Sports 
Sydney Harbour—Under Australia 


Ta(>cstrv (Gothic) at I.ynic Regis, 641 
Tasmanian Skull, Typical Head, etc., .484 
Tattoo at Wembley, Fire Brigade l>is- 
play, etc., 446. 490-491 
Telephone, The .\ntomatic, 636-637 
Tell-ol-.Amara, Discoveries av, 06, 67 
Temple : Old Views, 230 
Termites. Structures Made by, 32.5 
Territorial (23rd London) .Vmoured Car 
Company. 1156 

Test, Summer on the (Ulus, from), 1038 
Theatres, Plays, etc.— 

Blue Peter, The (Princes), 792 
Chariot’s Revue (Prince of VVales’s), 742 
Claimant, The (Queen’s), 580 
Co-Optimists, The (Palace), 536 
Coppelia (Trocadcro), 1151 
Creaking Chair, The (Comedy), 282 
Duenna, The (I.yric, Hammersmith), 
820, 82r 

Farmer’s Wife, The (Court), 994 
Fata Morgana (Ambassadors), 642 
Film Plays (See also Cinematography)— 
Abraham Lincoln, 492 
Captain Blood, 1222 
.Vliracle of the Wolves, 1178 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 45.: 

Violettes Impcriales, 326 
Thief of Baghdad, The, 578-579 
Zeebrugge Fight, 740 
First Kiss, The (New Oxford), 1030 
Glastonbury F'estival Plays, “Sister 
Clare ’’ and “ Our Lady of Pover- 


Man With a Lo,ad of Mischief, 1222 
Maw'field's (Mr. J.) Thtvitre and Scene 
from “The Young King,” 989 
Midsummer Madness (l.yric), So ; .A< I 
Drop and Designs by G. Shering- 
ham, 2 46 

Midsummer Night's Dream (Drury 
Lane), Rehearsing Ballet, ijfKJ- 
I 261 

Nervous Wreck, The (St. James’s). 642 
No Man’s LiikI (St. Martin’s), 1165 
(Md English (Haymarket), 940 
Poppy (Gaiety), 580 
Primrose (Winter Garden), 682 
Russian Dancers: C'hauve-Stjuris, 1166 
l)on Quixote, 471, 487 
I..e Train Bleu, 1042, 1092-1093 
The Faithful Shepherdess, 1214-1215, 


Theatres, Plays, etc. (eotUintud )— 

Street Singer, The (Lyric), 188 
Tess of the d’Urbi^Ues (Hardy’s 
Version), 1107 
The FixdI (.Apollo), 643 
Tiger Cats (Strand), 682 
Vortex, The (Everyman), iro6 
Westminster Play, “ Phormio,” 1x56 
Y<)i« ks !: Miss Marjorie Gordon, 30 
Tiflis, Views, etc., 541 
Tiger-Lion Hybrid at the Zoo, 62 
Toe H, Model of Original, 1236 
Tortoises, (iiant, 226 
Tower of London, Feeding Ravens at, 
617 . 

Trafalgar Square on General Election 
Night, 830-831 
In the Ice-Age, 1027 
Tree Packed for Aerial Transport, 809 
Trout from the Test, 1038 
Turkey: Parliament House at Angora, 


United Stales— 

Army’s Mcxiern Weapons: Tanks, 
Smoke-Screens, Guns, etc., 768 
Aviation -See that Title 
Bar Ass'jciation’s Visit to Westminster 
Hall, 197 

Dayton (Ohio). Air Photograph. 791 
Gold (British) Melted and Weighed 
at Assay Offiie, 283 
Hughes (Mr. and Mrs.) in England, 193 
Old Tudor House from England at 
Kakum Wood, Conn., 322, 323 
Palm Beach, Scenes at, 586-587 
Mttsburg, University Building at, 
983 

President and Mrs. Coolidge at Son’s 
Funeral. 198 
Presidential Kletlion: 

Convention in Ma<lison Square, 7x 
General Dawes Speaking through 
Ra<lio, 512 

Portraits of all Presidents: (“ Note 
of Interrogation ”), jfx) 

The Three Candidates, M75 
Presidents’ F’igures in Bohacck’s <'lock, 
Chicago, 834 

Prince of Wales’s Visit—L’nder W ales 
I’rinccton University Gr.iduates “Smok¬ 
ing Pipe of Pe.ice,” 382 
Rum-Runner Ship Burnt and Shelleil, 
809; Capturctl Craft at Boston, 

Rowing: Training-Barge at Harvard, 
942 

Ships (Idle) in the Hudsfui. 708 
Submarine “ VI “ I>auiu hed at New 
Halifax, 303 

War Memorial to Marine Corps at 
Parris Islaiul, ,344 
Z<*ppelin Airship—S<v Aviation 
I’r—See Arthipological 


Van de Velde, Portrait-Engraving of. 


V.C.’s F’uneral at Bristol, 3S3 
Venice (by L. W. Ling), 389 
Venus, New Observations, 281 
Compared with the F>rlh, 627 
Vermeer Portrait, Newly Discovered, 

9x4, 915 

Voronoff—See Gland-Grafting 


Ranch at Pekisko, 1262, 1263 
Southampton, \'isit to, 18, 19 
Tomb of French Unkiiowm Warrior, 
At, 76 

Wembley, At : On Switchback, 23 ; 
At Boy Scouts' Jamboree, 274 to 
278 ; Scat Presented by Neasden 
Tr<K)p, 342 

Orx'iiing World Power Conference, 28 
Closing the F^xhibition, 858 
Wallaby—Under Hunting 
War Memorials and Commemorations— 
Beige Reconnaissance, at Havre, 312 
Bridgwater, At, 641 
Caineronians, at Glasgow, 300 
Cercbos Employees' Wreath at Ceno¬ 
taph, 506 

Duke of CornwaH’s Light Infantry, at 
Bodmin, 212 

Edith Cavell Mountain, Alberta, 619 
Eighth Division, at Aldershot, 746 
(ierman National Memorial, Berhu, 303 
Greenock, At, 684 

('.uards', in Guards’ Chapel, 12x6, 1217 
Highland Division (51st) at Beaumont 


Irish Memori.%1 at Ypres, 77 
Louvain (to Civilkuis), 641 
Maidens and Combe, 946 
Marne Commemoration: (iallieni 

Statue, 489 

Michael Collins -See Ireland 
Naval : On Plymouth Hoe, 243; At 
Portsmouth, 772 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 224 
Seventh Division (in Italy), 633 
Shell Companies. 4x4 
Tweutv-Fourth Division, at Battersea, 
59H. 6H4 

Lnitetl States Marine Corps, at l*arris 


Armislico Day—See th.il Title 
Dortmund FN.ieiiated by FVeiich, 822 
German Order of Mobilis-itioii (in 1914), 
269 

German Reparations: Coiifcreine (In- 
ter-AlluHl) on Dawes Rejxirt, 
192, 280; (ieniian I>elegates in 
London, 306 ; Ph n.irv Session in 
London, 339 ; Four Aiuba>s.idors 
after Signing, 441 : President 
Coolidge and Gen. Dawes, 494 
German War-Ships Salvetl—Sec Naval 
GivetK'hv, Liverpool’s Gift Memorial 
Hall at, .59cS, 641 
ImptTial War Nliiseum, 92S 
War-Front Reproductions at WeniMev, 
147 

Zeebruggt—S<-e that Title 
Washington Tre.ity -See Naval 
Wiiterf.ills in Derbyshire, 235 
W,iter-(iusher near Windsor, 932 
Watling Strei-t (New), 0|H-njng by Prince 
of Wales, 1041 (Sec also Map of 
Roman Britain) 

Werldings - 

F'ilmer Saiikcy (Mr. W.) and Lady 
Ursula Grosveiior, 250 
HcndiTson (Miss F^oaiior) and Mr. R. S. 
(iledhiil, 280 

Miss Sheila Kayc-Smith and her 
Husband, 793 

Wi*lsh Fasteddf'xl .it Pontyp<K>', 280 
Wembley -S'-' British Empire Exhibition 
Westminster Ablxy (.Anaglvphs), 1250 
Westminster Brkigc; Testing Traffic- 
Strain. -|3j 

Westminster Play: “ Phormio,” X156 


Storm (.Ambassadors), 366 


W.iles : Installing Bard at Eiste<ldf(xl, 302 
Welles, Prince of— 

Advertising Convention, Opening the, ' 
13UI3-S j 

.American Tour; H.M.’s Suite on the 
Bcrengaria, 302 ; Bcreiigaria Ia*av- I 
ing Southampton, 382 < .Arrival at 
New York, 495, 621 ; Residence in 
D'>ng Island, 316; At the N.itional 
Park, 773; At Polo Match at ^ 
.Moailowbrook, and Other Scenes, | 
621: Return: On Board the ' 
Olymnic. S92 

Bisley: With King’s Prize Winner, 
etc.. 179 

B'Klniin War Mcmori.il, Unveiling, 

Guards’ Memorial, Unveiling, 12x6, ' 


Olympic Gamt^s, At Opening of, 60 


Bobd<-ighing, Ski-ing, etc., 
l.ind, 9*17 to 971 
Skijo'uig with .»n .Aeropl.uic 


F'og .it Sea,Wireless Be.im fur tiuidaii 


Lngleii (Mile.) Broailrasting, 48 
Listening in a Gokl Mine, South 
Africa, 416 

Photogr.iphii; Transmission : Operators 
and Apparatus, 1105 
Political Speeches—See General Elec- 

Radio Notes, F'ortiiightly 

Wireless Exhibition at Albert Hall, 632 

“ Zoo " Animals, Broadcasting Voices 


Yachting—See Cowes 
York, Duke and Duchess of— 
Anaglyph of Duches-s, 982 
In Belfast, as D«>clors of Law, 198 
L-aving for Fkist Africa, 1103 
With Girl Ciuidc*s at Brighton, 772 
W'ith Queen Mary at Balmoral, 585 
V'ork, Roman Relics, 349 to 351, 360 
Yucatan—See Mava 


Zebras and Giuis in Kenya, 538-539 
Zeebrugge: Naval Film, and Wembley 
Version, 740, 741 
Zeppelin —See .Aviation 
Zoological (iardeiis (See also Animals) — 
Anaglyphs, 1050 
Ant W'ar, 493 

Broadc.isting .Anim.nls’ Voices, 685 
Chimpanzee, 1054 
FVeding Injured SpidiT, <-tc,, 1160 
F’lsh Feerllng from Kei per's Hands, 924 
925 ; t lehlids, 1209 
Lioness and Cub, 565 
1 iger-Lioii Hybrid, 62 
Unemployment in the Monkey House, 


Best of the Book, W«'<-klv 
Books of the Day, Weekly 
Chess, F'ortnightiy 
Chroiiu le of the Car, Wtvklv 
Fashions of the l).\y, Wei-klv 
Gramophone Notes, Fortnightly 
Our Note B.K.k, Wei-klv 
Pl.lvhous.-s. W eekly 
Kadi<i Notes, Forinighlly 
S( ience joltings, Wceklv 
W'lrld of Mu'll! , F'ortnightlv 
Wori.t of th!* Theatn-, Wwkiv 
W;..rld of Wnmeii, Wti.-kiy ' 

World politics, bv (jiigliemo Ferrero - 
r. ii Yo.irv After, 192 
.An “ International ’’ th.it h.is Dj 
appiM.-ed, 314 
War and Progress, 576 
Titus I.ivius and the Nin<-tccnth Ce 


Christmas Morning, a 
The C■hrl^tIuas Present (by G. B. 
laiigu!'), 3 

Japan under Snow (by G. Danlu), 4 
<Jld T.iles Retold (by Felix dc Gr.i 


Ch.irtres Cathedral (by P. G. Regan<|i, 

The Inspir.ition (by P. A. de Laszlo), 
-3- 33 

My L.ulv of St. James’s (by S. S. 
Loiigley), 36 

Siiuib.nl .Hid the R!x: (bv E. J. Di l- 
inold), 41 

The !)i.iin"nd (bv .A. Kz'WU'.kiL 42 
L'.igiie <4 N.iti'-iis (Crusaders), bv 
A. F. M. Gm,-,i. t. 44 
Jo.iii the .M.<i.i (bv K.iv Neilveii). 40 
The Coiic|uest of th*- .Air (by .A. Birk* 11- 


A Toy Tr.igedy (by Lawson W'<.hhI), ()J 
Stories (Illustrate»i) — 

Ten-Thirty, W.ilerl<j<j (by Herbert 
Shaw), 9 

Ailie and the .Ainhi Whi*els (by Ernest 
Ravmoiid), 14 

The WkIow’s Lo.iii (by N’iceiUe Blasco 
Ibailez), 26 

Our Very Best Pe«iplc (by l-'dna F'crber) 
3'i 

F'ailure (by Holloway .Horn), h 
Supplement Plate — 

The Motherland (by C. K. Turner) 


TO THE BINDER. 


The Two«pagc aad other large Engravings should be folded in the ordinary manner and mounted on guards or pasted in at a little distance from the fold of the middle, 
so that they may be neither stitched through nor gathered in at the back when the volume is bound. 


Pkinxbo a.su PuBLisiiKD BV Thb Illlstratid Lone>on Nbws abd 2)KiircH, LiMiTBU, 172. Strand, Londo.s. 
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THE COMFORT ROUTE 

TO 

NEW YORK 

8 c 

SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
AND PACIFIC LINES 

LONDON Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, & America 
House, CockspiT Street. S.W.i. 

LIVERPOOL Goree. BIRMINGHAM iiaColmore Row. 
MANCHESTER 5 Albert Sq. GLASGOW 125 Buchanan St C1 
SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings 



BRITISH 

WEATHER 

It is practically impossible to 
tell what the weather is likely 
to be from one day to another. 
So instead of trying to predict 
the weather be prepared. Buy 

THE 

BURBERRY 

which is an infallible weather 
forecast in itself; always right 
in regard to the weather. 

THE BURBERRY is airy- 
light, and no burden ; is 

WEATHER- WIND- 
AND DUST-PROOF 

A protection to yourself and 
a safeguard to your clothes. 
Think 1 if the weather sud¬ 
denly turns from good to 
bad, from bad to good—no 
worry about it. 

All “ Burberrys ’’ bear this Label. 




The Label that stands for “ Quality.” 


Ilhisfrated Catalogue and 
Patterns sent on rciiucst. 


Woo™ds 

’ * “/""X t • -4- ” 

Book of Bargain, f *'J' X I 1 TX T 

ViUdllLY 

kJ TO-DAY 




im 


Oil 

lUi 


TO-DAY 
and Daily. 

A Sale of Quality Attire 
for the Gentlewoman. 

No Special Prices Weeks—No Special 
Purchases for Sale Purposes—only 
Woollands exclusive stock is offered 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


REMNANTS 
HALF PRICE 
THURSDAY. 



J5UKotlitxlA.l OS.W.I LONDON 

a & 10 BD. MALESHERBES PARIS; & PROVINCIAL AGENTS ' 

O ** * BurUtijs Ltd . 


P. 105.—Girl’s Ten¬ 
nis Frock in liite 
Sponge Cloth, Mus¬ 
lin Collai- and Cutfs, 
Picot-edged. Can 
also be made in a 
colour. 3^ 

Sale price 23/d 


B, 190—Girl’s Pyjama Suit J J 

in Wool Tatfeta. in various ]| 

coloured Stripes. Price .1 

according to size. p 

Sale Prices K 

16/9 to 27/6 It 

and Wool and Cotton 
Mixture, 

9/9 to 15/11 

FANCY PRINTED CREPE, 
MAROCAIN and GEORGETTE 

OUR STOCK OF ODD PAT¬ 
TERNS IN GOOD DESIGNS, 
suitable lor Scarves. Jumpers, 
Summer Frocks, etc. 

Reduced to, per yard 7/11 

Usual prices 12/11 to 19/11 


STRIPED 

CHIFFON TAFFETAS. 

In Navy, Nigger and Blacl, 
grounds, with white lines in two 
eftects. Suitable for smar; 
Morning or Afternoon Frocks 
Petticoats, etc. 38 in. mde. 

Sale Price 5/6 

Usual Price 10/11 

CRETONNE. 

ZENANA CLOTH.—.V special offer 
of our renowned Zenana, the ideal 
fabric for Dressing Gowns, Dressing 
Jackets and Tea Gowns, in the 
following delightful colourings'. 
Powder, Pink, Mauve, Vieux Rose, 
Turquoise. Parma, Cerise, Light 
Peacock, Violet and Creme. 

Usual price 15/9 
Sale Offer 12/11 
42 ,'44 ins. .vide. 



B. 185.— White Hair-cord 
Muslin Smock, with coloured 
Linen Collar and Cuffs. 
lO ins. 

Sale price 19/6 

Zephyr and Muslin Smocks 
and Crawlers from 12/9 


B 187.—G i r I’l 
“Kumfy ■’ Knickers 

in all sizes. Col- 
< 5 urs; Navy,Fawn, 
Brown, Mole and 
White. Sizes- 

Sals Price 6/11 


GLOVES ^ 
BARGAIN. 

G. 32.—Fine Suede 6-in. Sax Glove*, 

Grey, Tan and Drab. 

Reduced to 4/11^ 

Strong Pique, Suede .Mocha, for 
Country wear. Tan and Grey. 

Sale price 6/6 

White Kid Sax. Sale price 5/6 

HOSE BARGAIN. 

H. 10.—Ladies' Wide-ribbed Ca»hmere 
Ho»e, in Black and all colours, also 
Heather mixtures. Ml sizes. 

Usual price 6/11 
Sale price 5/11 
Excellent for wear and perfect fit. 

R. 11.—A Striking Bargain. 

5,000 metre* of riche*t quality Cliine 
Ribbon. g.J ins. wide. Black. Yellow, 
Mauve. W kite. Rose, del. Reseda and 
Grey Grounds with Rosebud deiegn. 
Usual price 8/11 per yard. 
Reduced to, per yard 4/11 


WOOLLAND BROS., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.I. 































CHESEenOUCH CO Coned 

Vicronq Rood.«M>M«9u«n,NwtO. 
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SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 

PALATIAL HOTELS. .SHORT SEA ROUIE 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL & R.AIL, 
fq q n KEI-GIAN CO.ASr«iil,vi,it5 

^ tollKUGES.ZEEIlKUGGE.NTKT- 
POK 1 HATTLEFIELDS, 1,-iTgc botel, 
ri-turn ticket. 

£l'i 0 URA.ND HOrEL.HRLINNEN. Lake 
A,I<J U U Lucerne. 14 d.-ty5 and journey. 

m qc PALACE DF‘.S AI.PES. ]MURREN, 

W Kiiiff-ftlicOberlrincl. 14d.^vs8cjr.i.rney 

£IQ 10 ^'•ai.oja pai-ack, engadine, 

c^> feet above Uk- sea. 14 days and 
joiimev. Goll, Lawn Tennis. Hathinjr, 
Fishing. The F m st Hotel in 


- |C ATHOT.L PALACF-, PIT! OCHRY, 
14 days, with return ticket from London. 
Booklet on application to— 

Secretary, 5T, Fndsleieh Gardens. London, 
N.W. I 


ONE OF 

NATURE’S 

IDEAL 

HOLIDAY 

CENTRES. 


A charming seaside 
resori, blending all 
the natural beauties of 
moors, woods, rivers and 
the quaintness of an old 
world town, with modern 
accommodation, amuse¬ 
ment and recreation. 


variety ol artiatic designs and 
olours. In sizes 42,44 and 46 

Sale Prioe 29/6 


Booklet free from 
Town Clerk or any 
L’ N ■ E • R Agency. 


Newton, Chambers 


(A CO., LTD.), 

TharncUfta Ironworks, Near Sbeffldd. 

EsUblithed 

"A'^WTOiV. Ttitfhext iJOdt 

1 tugrmmt ^ SHEFF iBi.O" _ l,nu. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 


branch ohmccs. 


W«llKt>ok. E.C. 


ffi^o^ecdon -from 
sun and Wind 


during JULY—bargains IN 
lingerie and baby linen. 

Fine Laces, Embroideries and Handkerchiefs. 

A Iu.r.r Stock of real FLEMISH. FILET. TORCHON 
and IRISH I ACK will be mirked st (treat reductions to clear, 
for Linllcric .nd Dre..« in piece, end remnant.. 

Embroidered and Fancy H.ndkerchief, in hnlf-doaen packet. - 
15/. to 35/- the half-dozen. 

1 -ne.t.. Anrinue Lace from 21/- to £50. Remnant, of good 
imit1'tiL'’^i«i"2/6 to 35/.. Some Great Bargain.. 

Modeaty Slip.. Heal Lace Collar,. Scarvea, Berthe.. Hand- 
kerchiefs much reduced. 

Remnants- Lovely Ben! Lace at Bargain Prices 15/- to £30 
the piece. Many er half-price. 

embroidery remnants and Trimtning Lacei 

for Lingerie »nri Baby Linen—laal aeaaon’e pattern.. 
Send for n parcel for Klection. Great Bargain.. 


HurinK (he dty you mxy be enjoying (he hoi sun on the 
sands. At night-'ime, perhaps, a cold wind blows in 
from the sea. You wi.l find ’'VASELINE ” Pefro- 
leum Jelly useful after both these extremes. It softens 
and improves the skin. 

Write for FREE Booklet. “For Health and Beavty." 


^ 4 lsel^ne 

Petroleum Jelly 


Mark 


Camiaolea, Nightdreaaes, 
Seta of Pretty Lingerie, 
DressinR Gowns, etc. 
lildren'a Frocka. Baby Linen. 
1 at much reduced prices. 


PEL 


□39 

soft 

ribb 

iipenor quality fur 

3 rim, hoiindrind trim 

in. In beaver, c<i 

folt^ 

gre. 

, cinnamon, tan, black, 

la. brown and CHstor. 

Sale Price 30 /* 

Also in A good quality felt. 


















































































liirFEaijiigtj}; 


BISCUIXS 

are not the ordinary 
water biscuits. Tiy them 
and you will appreciate 
the difference.. 

on^ fy 

CARR & CO. LTD 

CARLISLE 
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Vessels ^TtbucHiNG 
CanadiA!^ Ports ^ 

should Carry Jj 


t Cigarettes 

7niid,Sweet Old Virginia 


A TRAVELLING NEED 


Whether travelling In'motor, 
rail or air, a bottle of “ 4711” 
Eau de Cologneshouldalways 
accompany you. 

Either inhaled or a little 
diluted with water and dab¬ 
bing on the lace and neck will 
quickly restore freshness and 
vigour after a tiring journey. 
Its fragrance is just enough to 
be delightful. 

A little “4711” 
sprinkled in the 
_ bath or w'ashing 

water adds im- 
measurably to 
the delight of the 

A spoonful or more 
burned in a sa.ucer 
will freshen the 
atmosphere of any 
room, rendering ic 
M purer and healthier. 


QTEAMSHIP Companies in the 
O Canadian trade will greatly en- 
hance their already appreciated 
services in seeing that on both out¬ 
ward and inward bound trips they carry a plentiful 
supply of Canada’s National Cigarettes. 

“BRITISH CONSOLS” are available on all Canadian 
Pacific Atlantic Liners and on the vessels of the 


HIGHEST QUALITY AT FAVOURABLE QUOTATIONS. 

manufactured by 


WCMACDONAIDBEG'RINC. 


Montreal.. Canada 

One of the Largest Independent^ 
Establishments in the British Empire 


' IT i« the Oriainal and 
Quaranteta "Pure— 
Full Strength —the 
Lasting Fragrance. 


For Cleaning 
Silver. 


Sole Mahersi G.F^utton Sons <fe Co,,King*9Cros*,London,N*7 


C/deal 

-witK 

cheese/ 


Wireless and the Weather/ 


Rain or shine, fair weather or 
foul, Wireless adds considerably 
to your hours of recreation. 
But see that your Wireless is 
the World’s best-MARCONI 
SCIENTIFIC—with efficient 
working guaranteed, and in¬ 
stalled without extra charge 
under our Service Policy. 
**Music from the Skies” tells 
the whole story. Send to¬ 
day for your copy. It’s free. 


MARCONI SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENT CO. LTD 


Head Office 

80 DUDDEN HILL LANE, DOLLIS 
HILL, N.W.10. 

Telephone : Willesdek 2617 ind 261S 
London Showrooms : 

40 Dean StOxford StW.l (Gcrrard 7746) 





























CONTENTS 


Mappin e Webb 

/:tci 

.£ondon Sho\0room8-. 158-162, Oxford St,W.r. 2.Queen Victoria*, St, E.C,4. 172, Recent St,w.l 

: THE ROVAL WORKS SHEFFIELO BrcvncOes : PARTS. BUENOS AIRES. SAO PAULO 


DAILY GLASS of Lamplough’s 

in water keeps the system vigor¬ 
ous, refreshed, giving a clear, healthy 
appearance to the skin. It entirely 

REMOVES HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, and SKIN 
ERUPTIONS, and is invaluable to 
those subject to change of climate 
and diet. Its portability makes it 
particularly useful to travellers and 
it should always be taken on holi¬ 
days as its refreshing and benefi¬ 
cial qualities are most useful in 
hot or changeable weather. i 


2/6 and 4/6 a Bottle, of all Chemists. 
SoU Agents : 

HEPPELLS, 

164. Piccadilly Loedmi. W 1 , and «t BriKbloa. 


The 
Glow of 
Perfect 
Health 




BY A>»f^INTMENT 


Prince’s Plate 

Spoons a/icf Forks -a >Cffetitne 


J.-\COBE.‘\N CABINET illustrated, witli 
^^^oxydised handles and fittings, is conveniently 
fitted with Prince’s Plate Spoons and Forks, and 
“Trustworthy” Cutlery' with Stainless Steel blades 
and “ Tnsca ” (regd.) handles. 


l pr. Meat Carvei 
1 pr. ('laiiic Carve 
1 Wiicel Sharpen! 
I pr i'ish Carver 


12 Tahle Spoons 
12 Tal'-le Forks 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Dessert Forks 
12 Tea Spoons 
6 Egg Spoons 
4 Salt Spoons 


1 Mustard Spoon 

2 Sauce I^adlcs 
1 Soup I.adle 

1 (Iravy Spoon 
1 Butter Knife 
J2 prs. of Fish 


A fully illustrated Catalogue of Prince's Plate Spoons and 
Forks and “Trustworthy” Cutlery will be sent post free. 


SOLD ^ 
EVERYWHERE 


They come from their 
natural breeding 
ground—the garbage 
and refuse in your 
dustbin. And from 
the dustbin they come 
to your table and your 
food, depositing filth 
and disease germs. 
But sprinkle Sanitas 
Powder in your dust¬ 
bin night and morn¬ 
ing and you destroy 
them at their source. 


ere flies come Trom 
in summer time 








































THE SOCIAL CENTRE OF SPORTING INTEREST FOR A FORTNIGHT : THE ALL-ENGLAND LAWN-TENNIS CLU&— 


OUTSIDE THE CENTRE COURT AT WIMBLEDON. 


This week and last week, all eyes have turned to Wimbledon, where the ^eat 
Lawn-Tennis Championships have been fought out, and first-class players from 
the world have met on the most famous lawn-tennis courts in existence. 
Our photograph gives a very good idea of the scene at the All-England Lawn- 
Tennis Club any day during the fortnight's meeting. The building on the left 

PHfmxKArH 


is the stadium round the centre court, which is packed with spectators daily; 
while on the right may be seen some of the other courts, on which almost equally 
exciting matches are played. The parade of well-dressed people recalls the fashion¬ 
able crowd at a race-meeting, and, although " Ascot" gowns are not worn af 
Wimbledon, many attractive frocks are to be seen. 

•V PMOToraass. 
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Bt G. iC. CHESTERTON. 


M r. H. G. wells has been rebuking Miss 
Rebecca West for lowering herself to *’ the 
earthy romanticism of Belloc and Chesterton/* 
because she says, very sensibly, that the anarchy 
called America would be more orderly if it really had 
a peasantry. 1 should have thought that it had 
already the root of one. in some agricultural patches ; 
but I am sure she knows America better than I do. 
Anyhow, she is perfectly right where Mr. Wells thinks 
she is wrong—about the connection between small 
property and steady popular government. The 
examples Mr. Well gives to the contrary are easily 
refut^. He says that England has had no peasantry 
and is orderly, while Russia has been a peasantry 
and has been disorderly. And this is curious, to 
begin with, because quite recently Mr. Wells 
selected England and Russia as examples 
of extremes or exceptions that do not 
really belong to the civilisation of Europe 
at all. In the present case he has to cling 
to the extreme edges, to hang on to his 
two exceptions, and simply leave out the 
civilisation of Europe altogether. 

Now. without thinking England and 
Russia so exceptional as he thought them 
then, or so universal as be thinlcg them 
now. it is not hard to see why or to what 
extent they can be dted against Miss 
West's general truth. Certainly England 
has been orderly, much too orderly. But 
England has been orderly because she 
has been oligarchical. Nob^y ever denied 
that a pure aristocracy could be as orderly 
as Carthage and Venice ; the most com- 
pletely orderly State is a servile State. 

What we earthy romanticists say is that 
an orderly State cannot be democratic 
unless it is distributive. Since ‘ the 
Reformation. England has been governed 
by a governing class, which possessed 
practically all the land and capit^. If the 
political power is to pass to the ordinary 
dtizen. the land and capital must pass to 
the ordinary dtizen. That is our romance, 
and it is certainly very earthy in the 
sense of highly re^istic and practical. 

Mr. WeUs's exception of Russia is still 
more obviously an exception that proves 
the rule. It i^ly was on a barbaric bor¬ 
derland of Europe where processes were 
more belated and less clear. It had 
peasants rather than a peasantry—that is. 
it did not set itself logically and legally 
to have a peasantry as did France, now 
one of the most conservative of countries. 

Russia has been full of potential peasants 
who until quite recently were called serfs. 

And when they ceased to be serfs, no 
suffident trouble was taken to turn them 
into real peasant proprietors. They are. 
therefore, the most unfair and unfortunate 
example that could possibly be taken of 
that distributive government which covers 
three-quarters of the white dvilisation. 

Mr. Wells has taken an unfair example ; 
but even his own unfair example is against 
him. Under all these hampering handicaps, 
the agricultural life of Russia had organised itself into 
peaceful popular governments from before the begin¬ 
ning of history. It had a system of communes, or 
small self-governing coundls, with all sorts of highly 
liberal enlargements, such as female suffrage. They 
were democratic in origin, and they were probably 
distributive in spirit. But it was not from them that 
the final fury came—^the revolution that was a con¬ 
spiracy and a collapse. It was not they who dissolved 
the Russian Empire. It was not they who destroyed 
the Russian nation. These things were dissolved as 
in water, these things were destroyed as by fire, at 
the first touch ot the modem town. So far from 
destroying the traditions, the peasants saved what 
could be saved of them, by seizing the land as private 


property and defending it as private property. In 
this they defied Bolshevism; and in thhi they 
defeated Bolshevism. But Bolshevism was entirely 
a thing of the industrial cities. In other words, 
what really dissolved and destroyed Russia was 
that industrial anarchy which is dissolving and 
destroying America. 

But there are other aspects of the difference 
between Miss West and Mr. Wells that are rather 
interesting. In answer to her reasonable suggestion 
that a popular stake in the country might steady the 
American population, he can offer no alternative but 
his old cult of education. One is tempted to say his 
old cant of education. Education has become a word 


like Abracadabra. It has become a magic word, a 
spell, a word of power. It is the sort of spell that 
was supposed to raise spirits, but it does not raise 
my spirits. Magic, like music, may have charms to 
soothe the savage breast, but it does not soothe 
my savage breast. It has no effect on the shaggy 
ferocity of an earthy romanticist. To my simple or 
savage mind it appears self-evident that it is quite 
useless to settle education until we have settled almost 
everything else. 

What is education ? Properly speaking, there 
is no such thing as education, ^ucation is simply 
the soul of a society as it passes from one generation 
to another. Whatever the soul is like, it will have 


to be passed on somehow, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously : and that transition may be called educa¬ 
tion. The culture, the colour and sentiment, the 
special knowledge and aptitudes of a civilisation 
must not be lost, but must be left as a legacy. 
But all this tells us nothing about what the 
legacy is like. Barbarians will hand down * a 

barbarian culture, cannibals will hand down a 

cannibal culture, devil-worshippers will hand down 
a devil - worshipping culture. What we need is 
to have a culture, before we. can hand it down. 

In other words, it is a truth, however sad and 

strange, that we cannot give what we have not 
got, and cannot teach to other people what we do 
not know ourselves. 

Everything comes back, therefore, to 
the question of what is our tradition, our 
religion, our philosophy ; whether it is a 
peasant philosophy or a proletarian philo¬ 
sophy, or a servile philosophy. What Mr. 
H. G. Wells means, of course, is simply 
that everybody ought to be taught his 
philosophy. When he imagines people 
being enlightened or sobered or sanely 
ordered by an abstraction called ** educa¬ 
tion,*' he simply means that they would 
be enlightened and sobered and sanely 
organised by his opinions. In other 
words, he tUnks his own orthodoxy is 
really orthddox. Same here, as the polished 
product of our State education would say. 
I also believe that my own religion is the 
right religion : but I do not call it educa¬ 
tion ; I call it religion. I also believe 
that my social philosophy is the sound 
social philosophy: but I do not think 
that everybody is bound to get it. merely 
by being educated. 

For Mr. Wells is quite mistaken in 
supposing that pestce must always be 
prompted by mere study, even bis own 
favourite studies of science or history. 
It is quite an error to suppose that science 
as such tends even to internal order, let 
alone international peace. Take this very 
example of the lawless spirit in America. 
Take the terrible business of the burning 
of negroes. Why. the whole of that senti¬ 
ment has been and still is justified en¬ 
tirely on grounds of popular science ; the 
sort of science that popular education 
would make popular. Ask the average 
American to excuse, or merely to explain, 
this brutal feeling about the blacks ; and 
he will quite certainly refer it to biologi¬ 
cal and anthropological notions. He will 
say. or at least he will say that others 
say. that the nigger is not so much a 
roan as a monkey ; that the very form of 
his skull forbids him to have a human 
soul. Before the dawn of science the 
South was ashamed of slavery.' In the 
daylight of science it was ashamed of 
having been ashamed of it. With Gobineau 
and the racial theorists there came a new 
excuse for every sort of tribal scorn. With 
Darwin and the evolutionary theorists came 
a new excuse for every sort of individualistic struggle. 

Of course, this is not what Mr. Wells would teach 
as " education.'* But it is what *' education " might 
perfectly well teach as science. That is exactly the 
point ; he cannot insure that his own humane ideas 
will be taught, merely by insuring that biology and 
anthropology shall be taught. Nor need the blunder, 
of course, be this particular blunder that set black 
against white in the nineteenth century. Sdence 
has plenty more blunders before her in her brilliant 
future. Education has any amount of new nonsense 
in her abundant store. But education is no substitute 
for a sane social philosophy ; it may only mean 
teaching an insane one, and making a mad world. 



AFTER WINNING THE BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT HOYLAKE: 


WALTER HAGEN. OF AMERICA, AND HIS WIFE; WITH THE CUP. 

The Open Golf Champfaxiship is Tirtually the championship of the world, and furnished some 
dramatic results. Ha^en won by a single stroke, with a total of 301 for four rounds. He 
is remarkable not so much for his impeccable golf as for his fighting ability. Two years 
ago he won the Championship at Sandwich; last year he was beaten by a single putt. 

Ernest Whitcombe. who nearly sared England, did nine holes in thirty-two strokes. 

Pkotegraph by P.t.C. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


in thl$ hsue we give further examplee «/ our remarlfahU Anaglyphs—Engines ar%d Cun in the Palace of Engineering at IVemhley. Readers who have nol yet o^afne^ one 
of the tpeclai masks for viewing our Anaglyphs In slereoscopic relief may do so by filling up the coupon on page 51, and forwarding It with podage stamps value three • half pence 
(inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed la **The illustrated London News'" (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, l^ndon, W.C.2. 
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THE LAST EIGHT: “HALL-MARKED” MEN’S SINGLES PLAYERS AT WIMBLEDON. 

Photographs by I.B., Alfirri, L.N.A., C.N.f aitd S. avd G. 


W. M. WASHBURN (AMERICA). 


R. LACOSTE (FRANCE). 


R. N. WILLIAMS (AMERICA). 


The last eight—the hall-marked ** eight—left In the Men's Singles Championship 
at Wimbledon at the beginning*of the week Included, as our page shows, one 
Englishman, three Americans, one South African, two Frenchmen, and a Belgian, 
in view of this, it is interesting to recall a table, given in the " Evening News ” 
the other day, which shows how this honour of the eight has been distributed 
amongst nations during the live years since the war. In 1919 there were three 
Englishmen left in; with one American, three Australians, and one Frenchman. 
In 1920 there were three Englishmen, three Americans, one South African, and 


one Japanese. In 1921 there were two Englishmen, one American, one South 
African, one Irishman, one Spaniard, one Japanese, and one Canadian. In 1922 
there were four Englishmen, three Australians, and one Irishman. In 1923 there 
were three Englishmen, two Americans, one South African, one Irishman, and 
one Spaniard. Of the players in the last eight this year, A. R. F. Kingscote 
has been in the last eight throe times, and R. N. Williams twice. On another 
page of this issue will t>e found photographs of the last eight in the Ladies* 
Singles Championship. 
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WHERE THE LAWN-TENNIS GIANTS MEET AT WIMBLEDON: 

PUOTOCRAPHS BY S. AND G., 





DURUIG THE GREAT LENGLEN-RYAN HATCH, IN WHICH THE FRENCH PLAYER LOST HER FIRST SET IN EUROPE FOR 


A FEATURE OF THIS YEAR'S WIMBLEDON : THE NEW STAND ROUND NO. 1 COURT, WHERE MANY IMPORTANT 


The AJI-England Lawn-Tennis Club, to which everyone's thoughts have turned for the past fortnight, has long been classified as the world's most famous arena 
for lawn-tennis. In addition to the famous Centre Court, with its huge stands, from which 19,000 spectators can watch a game, there is now the new No. 1 
Court, where 5000 lookers-on can be accommodated. This second “ gallery " lawn has been the scene of many matches of tremendous interest this year, and 
the thrills which have been witnessed from its stands have almost equalled those of the Centre Court. Our photographs give a very good idea of the arrange¬ 
ments of the two courts. The view of the Centre Court shows the Royal Box in the centre ; while the players “ in action " are (foreground) Miss Ryan and 
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Prehistoric Rodeos: IRinoan Coiobops and CoiDflirls. 


•E3* 

00 E. J. FORSDYKE, Aiiltlanl Kmptr tf Grtek <mJ Romm AoUgolUa at the Brithk Mutoam. 



T he feats of strength and skill and daring with 
which American cowboys have been amaring 
ns at Wembley find their closest counterparts in the 
records of prehistoric Europe. Our ultra-scientific 
seekers after truth will doubtless find in this cmn- 
ddence another ancient link between the two worlds ; 
bull-sports' must have been carried by Mediterranean 
man with his mununy-and-pyramid equipment across 
the Atlantic (or Pacific), there to descend through 
Aztec and Mexican to these Anglo-Saxon champions. 
The less imaginative, however, will be content to 
note that man will fight or play with anything that 
makes a show of opposition, and that the bull is 
a singularly attractive opponent, for a successful 


in tqot, show how the game was played. The best- 
preserved panel (Fig. 7 ) has a typical cowboy, long¬ 
haired, tight-belted, and sunburnt all over, turning 
a back somersault over a galloping steer. A cowgiri 
(distinguished by her white skin, but belted and 
booted like a man) stands ready to catch the tumUer 
at the beast's tail, while another elegant and smartly 
dressed young woman grasps' the bull by its horns 
in the first movement of her leap. A remarkable 
bronze figure (Fig. 4 ), recently obtained by an 
English collector, represents the leaper at the finish 
of the somersault. The complete action is illustrated 
in a diagram devised by Sir Arthur Evans, the 
arclueotogist, and reprrxluced below. Running out. 


a lithe cowboy tying op a patient or deluded 
ox: it is thought that the open-mouthed creature 
behind him may be a decoy cow. The other 
shows how steers were roped in prehistoric Greece, 
and what fate befell unskilful ropers before the 
days of horses. 

Steer-wrestiing was also part of the hCnoan reper¬ 
tory. and had also to be done without the horse’s 
help. An engraved onyx gem shows a man hurling 
himself down upon a bull which is drinking at a 
trough. lEs grip seems to be aimed at the neck 
and knee. The usual hold was on the horn and 
muzzle; it is clearly represented on several gems 



SOMERSAULTING OVER A STEER: A DIAGRAM DEVISED BY SIR ARTHUR EVANS (SEE PANEL ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE). 


The Mediterranean meo of old aponhlpped a Nature loddeaa and held circus zamea In her honour. 
Runninc out to meet the bull, the prehietorlc performer caucbt hold of its home, half-leaped and was 
half-toeaed over the animal’s head, ail^ted on its back and Jumped or fell into the arms of an aaaietant. 


The sport must have been even more thrfllinc than the steer-wiestlinz at the Wembler Rodeo, as It Is 
obvknislr even more difficult and danzeioua to face a charzinr bull than to leap on to ita neck from 
behind as the modem cowboys do. It was. of courae, a feat of acillty more than of strenzt^ 


Stprcdoad by Comlay oj Ibt ScdMy for the Pmnoftoa of HtUtmc Studio. 


contest with him, barehanded, would seem to be 
impossible. Yet the Cretans made a pretty game 
of it four thousand years ago. 

In the Mycenzan or Minoan Age, which had its 
origin in Crete, the long-homed wild steer was the 
unchallenged king of beasts, and chief creature of 
the great Nature goddess whom the Cretans wor¬ 
shipped. In her honour circus games were held, 
and victims offered to the bull. A memory of these 
cruel rites survived in later Greek legends of the 
Minotaur, the Cnossian monster for whom Atheru 
paid nine yearly tributes of fourteen noble girls and 
boys, till Theseus slew him. If these unhappy 
children were exposed to the fury of charging bulls, 
it is small wonder that some of them developed such 
agility as ordinary human beings would never dream 
of. Some painted panels from the wails of the palace 
of Minos at Cnosaos, found there by Sr Arthur Evans 


presumably, bom the barricade of the arena, the 
performer catches hold of the bull’s horns. Swung 
upwards with the toss of its bead, he (or she) turns 
backwards through a full circle, stands for a moment, 
if necessary, on the back, then leaps or falls into the 
arms of an assistant. 

That such performances vrere often " marred by 
accidents" is self-evident, and is fully attested by 
other Minoan records. Blood and agony were doubt¬ 
less an essential feature of the primitive Mediterraneari 
ritual, and this element has been preserved for latpr 
ages in the Roman amphitheatre and the Spanish 
bull-ring. A stone funnel (Fig. 6 ), carved with 
scenes of circus games (the so-called Boxer Vase of 
Hagia Triada) bears a figure of a man impaled on 
the horn of a galloping bull. Less formal episodes 
of a cow-puncher’s life are embossed upon the famous 
gold cups of Vaphio (Fig. 5 ). One of these represents 


and seab from Crete and Myceme (Figs, i, a, and 3 ), 
where a man twists the steer’s head precisely as the 
modem cowboy does in throwing the animal. 

In later Greece the Thessalians alone had country 
fit for horses, and they developed steer-wrestling as 
a mounted act. The Roman imprtsario (who combed 
the Empire for spectacular novdties, and even pre¬ 
sented British war-chariots in the arena) was not 
likely to miss this superlative attraction ; and 'Thessa¬ 
lian steer-wrestling was duly produced at Rome in 
the time of Julios Cxsar. There th; Italian genius 
improved upon the Greek idea, for (according to 
Pliny) the cowboys broke the steers’ necks by twist¬ 
ing their heads at full gallop. It is unlikely that 
wanton slaughter formed part of the original show, 
which, like the Rodeo contest, began in friendly 
trials of strength between the mounted herdsmen 
and their cattle. , 














3. A STRUGGLE BETWEEN A COWBOT A 
A JASPER GEM FROM MYCl 


a. THE BEGINNING OF THE THROW: AN AGATE 
GEM FROM MYCENJE, 1600 B;C. 


1. THE USUAL HORN.AND.MUZZLE HOLD ON A 
STEER: A CLAY SEAL FROM CNOSSOS. 


4 . THE LEAPER AT THE FINISH OF THE SOMERSAULT: A REMARKABLE BRONZE 
from the SIXTEENTH CENTURY B£. (SEE DUGRAM OPPOSITE). 


S. A SINEWY COWBOY LEG-ROPING AN OX: AN EPISODE <M (ME 
OF THE FAMOUS GOLD CUPS OF VAPH10,~1N LACmOA. 


that ancient man carried this festival with him acroti the seas, and that it has 
descended through Aztec, Mexican, and Spaniard to the Anglo-Saxon cowboy of 
to-day. The steer-leaping has apparently been discontinued, but the same methods 
would appear to have been retained in the steer-wrestling as wwe practised by 
the ancients, the gripping of the horn and the hand-hold on the muzzle. The 
Cretan cowboys, however, had to operate without the horse's help. The writer 
of the accompanying article goes on to say: *' In later Greece, the Thessalians 
alone had country fit for horses, and they developed steer-wrestUng as a mounted 
act. According to PUny, the cowboys in Rome improved on the Greek idea, 
and broke the necks of the steers by twisting their heads at full gallop.*' 


In view of the Rodeo contests held at Wembley, and especially the steer-wrestling, 
or bull-dogging, the Illustrations here given are of exceptional interest at the 
moment, for they bear out the old adage that there is nothing new under the 
sun. Over 4000 years ago prehistoric players in Crete sported with wild bulls, 
and were sometimes made sport of. In the worship of and sacrifice to the Nature 
goddess of the Mycensan and Minoan Ages. In an article facing this page, 
Mr. Forsdyke, the Assistant-Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum, describes how from the records that have coihe down to us, and have 
recently been unearthed by Sir Arthur Evans, we can picture the Cretans of 
the day enjoying the counterpart of the Wembley Rodeo. We can also deduce 
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RODEOS 4000 YEARS AGO: COWBOYS AND COWGIRLS «BULL-DOGGINa” 


PnoTOCXAras av Coustssy or thx Batma Mussuu, tbs Socixty for thx Promotion of Hellenic Studies, and Captain E. G. S. CauRciULL, M.C. 
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Bg Pgerafi, 

AM just now busy making a survey ol all the 
facts and theories which have been advanced to 
account for the coloration of animals. To some this 
may seem like a waste of time. That animals ore 
coloured seems a commonplace. Why seek to explain 
it ? But the search for an explanation becomes 
imperative directly we begin to ask why are birds and 
beasts, butterflies and beetles, so variously, and often 
so gorgeously, coloured. Whence comes this colora< 
tion ? Why is it so infinitely varied not only as 
between different- ** species,’* but as between the 
different sexes of the same spedes, the different 
seasons of the year, and the differences between adult 
and young ? 

That coloration, whether dull or vivid, is not 
essential to living bodies is shown by the fact that 
jelly-fish and the surface-swimming *' sea-squirts ” of 
the open oceans have translucent bodies. When we 
come to examine these ghostly bodies more closely, 
two very important features force themselves upon 
us. In the first place, it will be noticed that they 
possess but a feebly developed nervous system ; and 
in the second that they derive considerable benefit 
from this absence of colour, since it must render them 
practically invisible to the hungry creatures by which 
they are surrounded. 

It will next be noticed that the creatures which 
live on the sea-floor are all coloured, sometimes 
vividly so, as in the case of sea - anemones, for 
example. Young fishes, again, such as swim at or 
near the sur¬ 
face. are also 
translucent ; 
but they 
quickly de¬ 
velop pig¬ 
ments in the 
skin. 

Turn now 
to the land- 
d wellers. 
These are in 
the position 
of such as 
live on the 
sea - floor. 
They live, in 
short, at the 
bottom of an 
ocean of air, 
with — and 
this is the 
importa n t 
point— solid 
objects all 
round them, 
and they be¬ 
come visible, 
so long as 
they are at 
rest, only in 
so far as they 
afford con¬ 
trast with th^r inanimate surroundings. As soon as 
they move they disclose themselves, and are in im- 
me^ate danger of being gobbled up. But for them 
translucency, and the mantle of invisibility which this 
confers, is impossible. For the most part such crea¬ 
tures possess red blood, and this cannot be concealed 
within a translucent body. They have also a highly 
developed nervous system. And it is the recognition 
of this fact which gives the clue we are seeking. Fm* 
we find that that nervous tissue is intolerant of light, 
and this intolerance is met by the formation of a 
screen of pigment. 

But whence comes the ^figment ? To answer this 
question properly it would be necessary to go deeply 
into the chemistry and physiology of living bodies, 
and this would be far too technical a subject for dis¬ 
cussion here. Let it suffice that these pigments are 
derived largely from the waste-products of the blood, 
and are discharged into the skin or its coverings, 
such as fur and feathers. By this method of dispo^ 
they effect the double office of purifying the blood 
and screening the nervous system against the light. 

Into all the different kinds of pigment, and the 
precise manner of their deposition, it is obviously 
impossible to enter in the space of a short essay. 
Suffice it to say that they are, as we know, so deposited 
as to form various patterns, often of great intricacy. 
And it will be noticed that there is commonly a 
manifest relationship between the pattern and the 
normal surroundings of the wearer. The stripes of 


( 



FIG. 3.—UNIFORM GREY IN COLOUR: 
THE CUSCUS OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA- 


TWO EXAMPLES. 

'* The Cuacuaes are near relations of the Aus¬ 
tralian Opoesums, and are completely arboreal 
in their habits. Skrw and sleepy creatures, 
they pass the day curled up amone foliage, 
IContinued 


THE COLORATION OF ANIMALS. 


F2,Sn ^ulAor «/ !r\fancg CottrUhip •/ Animob,” etc,, etc. 



FIG. 1.—FROM STRIPED TO UNIFORM COLORATION: 
AFRICAN MICE (YOUNG AND ADULT) AS EXAMPLES 
OF VARIATION WITH GROWTH. 

** In the Barbary Striped Mouse (No. 1), there is a black stripe 
nmnine down the middle of the back, and on each side alternating 
stripes of black and pale buff. In the Masai Striped Mouse 
<No. 3. in order, from left to right), the median black stripe is 
conspicuously broad, and bounded by a narrow stripe of pale buff. 
Then follow very broad dark bands and narrow stripes of pale' 
buff. But the daxk bands show traces of pale stripes which hare 
been suppressed. In the young Masai Mouse (No. 2). the stripes 
are numerous and continuous, indicating that the degeneration of 
the stripes is comparatively recent. In the TVansvaal Striped 
Mouse (No. 4), the middle stripe is pale buff, instead of black, 
and the number of stripes leas. In the East African Striped 
Mouse (No. 5), the body has become practically uniform in 
coloration. In the final stage (No. 6) an absolutely uniform color¬ 
ation occurs .”—[PJufograpks by E. J. Manly.} 

the zebra and the tiger, the spots of the leopard and 
the deer, afford instances of this relationship. In the 
long grass of the jungle the tiger crouches unseen, 
ready to spring upon his oncoming and unsuspecting 
victim. In the forest-glades, dappled with sunlight, 
the deer chews the cud of contentment, concealed 
from the ey^ of his enemies. 

But this coloration need not always take the 
form of a coat of many colours, or even of a vestment 
with a pattern. Usually, however, this much may be 
said of it—that it is darker above than below, and 
the value of this counter-shading ” is capable of 
demonstration by experiments 

If two mrxlels, say, o( ducks be made and covered 
in grey flannel, mounted upon a transverse rod, and 
placed in a box lined with the same material, and 



FIG. 2.—A RELATIVE OF THE OPOSSUM VERY VARI¬ 
ABLE IN COLORATION: THE SPOTTED CUSCUS (ABOUT 
2 FT. LONG)—THREE DIFFERENT SPECIMENS. 

” The Spotted Cuscus is remarkable for its exceedingly wide range 
of coloration. The typical form presents a richly marbled appear* 
ance, caused by an admixture of mahogany*red, black, buff, and 
white; others are wholly white; some present unbroken masses 
of uniform colours. But, save in the island of Waigou, the 
females are nearly always of a more or less uniform grey.” 


lighted from the top and one side, this matter of 
“ counter-shading ’* may be put to the test. Aa'I 
this by stippling the back and whitening the under 
surface of one model with paint. Infinite patience will 
be r^uired for this painting, because the work will 
not be complete till the shading of the top-lighted 
back and of the shadowed under-parts are cancelled 
out. When this is done the model will seem to vanish 
absolutely at a distance of a few feet, while the 
unpainted model will be as conspicuous as ever. 

Many creatures, birds, mammals, reptiles, and so 
on, have this patternless or slightly fr^kled colora¬ 
tion. But in most the body displays a pattern of 
some kind, and the effect of this is to form a “ secant '* 
coloration. That is to say, one which breaks up the 
apparently solid appearance of the body. During the 
war, it will be remembered, our ships were thus 
coloured, or “camouflaged." Guns, “dumps," and 
buildings of all kinds were similarly masked. Whereby 
they afforded a very positive demonstration of the 
reasonableness of the interpretation which men of 
science have placed upon the significance of the 
coloration of animals. 

All coloration, however, is not of this ** pro¬ 
tective “ character. Some creatures seem to live 
under conditions which do not require “ camouflage.” 
Some are aggressively conspicuous in their coloration. 
But this, too, is of life-saving value, serving, as it does, 
to warn the would-be aggressor that he will attack at 
his peril. Some don a resplendent livery for the period 
of courtship. 

It would be 
spoiling a 
good story to 
attempt to 
refer to these 
at greater 
length in the 
space now 
left me. They 
shall have 
their turn. 

Young 
animals pre¬ 
sent some 
peculi arl y 
interesting 
features, and 
these centre 
in the fact 
that they are 
so commonly 
longitudin¬ 
ally striped, 
though the 
adults may 
have a to¬ 
tally differ¬ 
ent colora¬ 
tion. Often 
the adult 
hveiy is also 
striped. And 

large groups of species, or “ genera,” are to be found 
wherein a gradual evolution from striped to spotted, 
and from spotted to a uniform coloration may be seen, 
as in the case of some of the African mice, shown in 
the accompanying photograph (Fig. i). When we come 
to know more of these animals in their natural haunts 
we may discover the meaning of these changes. 

Constancy of coloration is the characteristic of 
species. Among thousands of individuals, of any given 
species, you will find little or no differences, save such 
as are due to age, sex, or season. But there are a few 
puzzling exceptions to this rule. We can take but <»ie 
—the Austro-Malayan Spotted Cuscus (Fig. 2 ), a crea¬ 
ture rather more than two feet long, allied to the Aus¬ 
tralian “ opossums.” They show a most extraordinary 
range of variation (Figs. 2 , 3 . and 4 ). Some are white 
blotched with black, and having the head and neck 
bright rufous ; some are all white ; the northern 
Australian representatives are of a uniform dark grey. 
But this applies to the males alone, the females, which 
are larger, being generally dark grey. But in the 
island of Waigou we get what may be called the typical 
spotted form ; and here almost alone we get females 
wearing the same livery as the male. What is the 
significance of this unstable condition of affairs ? 
Living in tropical bush, in the neighbourhood of creeks 
and swamps, its precise coloration may be a matter of 
no great importance. But this is a subject for investi¬ 
gation by some naturalist who will spend a month or 
two amid such creeks ** takin* notes.** 



FIG. 4.—ANOTHER VARIETY IN THE 
COLORATION OF THE CUSCUS: TWO 
SPECIMENS (MALE AND FEMALE) FROM 
Cantimud.} NEW GUINEA, 
arousing themselves to feed at nightfall. Since 
by day they appear only as inanimate maases, 
their precise coloration is probably not a matter 
of importance In the * Struggle for Existence.’ ” 
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AIRCRAFT TORPEDOING A CRUISER- At HENDON 

Photographs by C.N. 


THE RJLF. PAGEANT. 



AFTER A DART TORPEDOXARRYINC MACHINE HAD DROPPED ITS 
WEAPON: A **TORPEDO” BURSTING AGAINST THE ENEMY RAIDER 
AND FLINGING A COLUMN OF WATER INTO THE AIR. 


H 


AFTER THREE ** TORPEDOESDROPPED BY BLACKBURN DARTS HAD DASHED THROUGH 
THE ** WATER” AND HIT HER: THE ENEMY MERCHANT • CRUISER “SLEVIC” BLOWING UP. 


d 


The Roya! Air Force Aerial Pageant, held at Hendon on June 28, met with great and 
well-deserved success. From the popular point of view, the chief features were 
the message picking-up and delivering competition for Bristol Fighters; the flying 
display by the visiting French escadriile; the remarkable wing-drill by two 
squadrons of D.H.9.A's; flight ** aerobatics” by Snipes; a low-flying attack on a 
derelict tank; and, especially, the display by Coastal Area R.A.F.. which took 


the form of an attack on an armed merchant - cruiser which had held up a tramp 
steamer. A wireless report from a Sea-gull Amphibian brought a flight of Fly¬ 
catcher Single-Seater Fighters to the rescue, and these, swooping low, attacked 
the enemy with machine-gun fire. Blackburn Dart torpedo-carrying machines 
then appeared and dropped their torpedoes into the ** sea.” Three torpedoes hit, 
and the cruiser was blown up—to the satisfaction of all concerned I 
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A NEW PREHISTORIC RACE IN EGYPT il] 

. AND OTHER BRITISH SCHOOL DISCOVERIES ON VIEW IN LONDON. 



By Sir W. M. FLINDERS ^ETRIE^ F.RS.» dc., ^Rrofcuot of Egyptology at VnioenUy College, London. 
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to the princes of Upper Egypt in the Ninth 
Dyniasty, and these again to an Abyssinian immi' 
gration rather earlier. The hill of Qau (Fig. i.) was 
pierced with the tombs of these princes, the largest 
of which (Fig. 5 ) had a forecourt with colonnade 
around it, stairs to an upper portico, and a hall of 
pillars, which led to the rock hall over fifty feet long 
and thirty wide, covered with paintings. These 
rock-tombs are exactly of the form of the Nubino 
temples, and differ from anything else in Egypt. 

The hills have been greatly quarried away, as in 
Fig. 8 , with a quarry at the head of a chasm, and 
tunnel quarries in the opposite side of a valley. The 
interior of a quarry (Fig. 7 ), about twenty feet high 
inside, shows what great quantities of building stone 
were extracted, and this quarrying continued for 
thousands of years till the Roman occupation. The 
love of rock-cutting extended to the Christian an¬ 
chorets, who pierced little chambers high up in the 
cliff faces. These are at about eighty feet over the 
nearest ledge of rock, or a hundred and fifty over 
the plain. How the workers reached such a position 
we cannot understand; certainly they could not 
have been slung down, as the rock overhangs. Once 
settled in ‘this position, they depended on a rope 
and basket for their means of life, and on the un« 
failing piety of the faithful to bring the supplies to 
the foot of the cliff. 




FIC. 2.—FASHIONED BY A HITHERTO UNKNOWN PREHISTORIC RACE IN 
WITH "RIPPLED” SURFACE AND SOME WITH LONG 

T he British School in Egypt. 

working near Assiut, has made 
two important discoveries this year 
in the dark ages of history. Far 
back in the prehistoric civilisation 
a new people have come to light, 
who differed in all their productions 
from the well - known prehistoric 
Egyptians. Fortunately, they have 
left us a portrait in ivory of a lady 
(Fig. 6 ), who, though scarcely pre¬ 
possessing. at least shows that there 
was nothing negroid about the race. 

They have also left much hand¬ 
made pottery, of fine polished ware, 
remarkably thin and hard, much 
better than any pottery of later date 
made in Egypt. They were also 
experts in flint-working. These flint 
arrow-heads (Fig. 9 ) with long wing 
barbs tell the tale, which is borne 
out by all the other forms of the 
flints, that these were the people • 

who littered the desert from the Fayum across to 
I^lestine with their chipped implements. The forms 
of these link them closely with the earliest people 
of Susa, in Persia, and with the Solutrean folk of 
Central Europe and France. They made beads of 
glazed stone, also of garnet and sard. They 

worked slate palettes of peculiar form, and have 
left us an oval ivory vase differing from any yet 
known. Yet from a stratified settlement there 
can be no doubt that they .were before most, 
and probably before all, of the prehistoric civil¬ 
isation so far discovered. As the Egyptian 
work is known continuously as far back as about 
8000 B.C., and the Solutrean folk are dated by 
European students to about 11.000 to 9000 b.c.. 
there is nothing out of the way in a branch of such 
people having come somewhat before the regular 
Egyptian series. 


EGYPT: FLINT ARROW-HEADS 
WING-BARBS. 


FIG. 1.—PIERCED WITH TOMBS OF 
SHOWING THE EXPEDITION'S 


EARLY EGYPTIAN PRINCES: THE HILL OF QAU, 
CAMP, AND A CAUSEWAY TO THE TOMBS. 


Some interesting things were found of well- 
known periods. The flint hoes 
(Fig. 3 ) are the largest known; 
they preceded metal hoes, in the 
beginning of the dynasties. Many 
dozens of alabaster vases and bead 
necklaces were found of the p>Taraid 
period. Rather later there are the 
copper daggers and battle-axe (Fig. 4 ) 
which belong to the age of the great 
rock-tombs. The paintings in the 
main tomb were completely copied, 
and will be shown with the anti¬ 
quities. The style is more free than 
usual, the animals being shown in 
three-quarter view, and with much 
detail. From the best period of 
faience is the blue glazed bowl (Figs. 9 
and 10 ) with birds and fish^. 


The collection will be open to 
the public, without ticket, from 
July 3 to 26 , at University Col- 
l^;e, Gower Street. 


Much older than any civilisation are the remains 
of the people who lived, with animals now extinct, 
along the foot of the eastern mountains near the 
Red Sea. The bones found last year have been 
increased by finding more pieces of skulls, also parts 
of jaws and other human bones, which had been 
rolled down and deposited in gravels long before 
the country had reached its present condition. 


The other important step in history has been 
tbc linking of the grand kings of the Twelfth Dynasty 


FIG. 3.—THE LARGEST KNOWN OF THEIR KIND: FLINT HOES (ACTUAL SIZE), SUCH AS PRECEDED 
METAL IMPLEMENTS AT • THE BEGINNING OF THE DYNASTIC PERIOD. 


Phdoirophs by Courtesy of Sir W, M. Flinders Petrie, 
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NEW DISCOVERIES BY THE BRITISH SCHOOL IN EGYPT ; AND THE SITE. 

•: Photographs by Courtesy or Sir W. U. Fukdrrs Petrie. 



rIG. 4 —DATING FROM THE AGE OP THE GREAT 
ROCK.TOMBS, RATHER LATER THAN THE PYRAMID 
PERIOD: COPPER DAGGERS AND A BATTLB.AXE. 


FIG. 5.—AKIN TO NUBIAN TEMPLES : THE LARGEST TOMB ON THE 
HILL OF QAU. WITH A COLONNADED FORECOURT, STAIRS, AND A 
GREAT ROCK HALL. 


FIG.6.—“SCARCELY PREPOSSESSING, BUT AT LEAST 
NOT NEGROID**: AN IVORY nGURE OF A WOMAN 
OF A HITHERTO UNKNOWN RACE IN EGYPT. 


FIG. 7.—WHERE QUARRYING CONTINUED FOR THOUSANDS OF YEARS, UNTIL 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION : THE INTERIOR OF A TUNNEL QUARRY, ABOUT 
20 FT. HIGH. 


FOR MANY CENTURIES. 


FIG. 10.—THE EXTERIOR OF THE SAME BOWL : ONE OF THE MANY NEW 
DISCOVERIES BY THE BRITISH SCHOOL IN EGYPT TO BE SEEN AT UNIVER¬ 
SITY COLLEGE. 


HG. 9.—AN EXAMPLE FROM THE BEST PERIOD OF EGYPTIAN FAIENCE : 
A BLUE GLAZED BOWL, WITH AN INTERIOR DESIGN OF BIRDS AND 
FISHES. 


Londoners Interested in E|^ptolo^y have now an opportunity of seeing the latest 
results of excavations made by the British School in Egypt, at Qau, the old 
capital of the Ninth Dynasty, thirty miles south of \Assiut. The objects dis¬ 
covered, ranging from prehistoric remains of a newly discovered race to the 
pottery and metal work of later periods, have been placed on view at University 
College, Cower Street, in an exhibition open to the public (without ticket) from 
July 3 to 26. On the opposite page we give a descriptive article on the subject 
by Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, the famous Egyptologist, who has held the Chair 


of Egyptology at University College for thirty-two years. The figure numbers 
of our illustrations correspond to references in his article. Describing the work 
at Qau, he wrote recently; A few miles to the north a prehistoric settlement 
in stratified layers was carefully dissected for the first time. Further on, more 
of the rippled prehistoric ware was discovered, belonging to a people hitherto 
unknown; with this was an ivory female figure (Fig. 6, above) unlike any yet 
found. ... On other sites were many fine flint arrow-heads.*' Some of these 
are shown on the opposite page, in Fig. Z 
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muracr in Six ?orm$-and tbe Freudians: Cino Books. 



•MURDER AND ITS MOTIVES' 


THE SOUL OF A CRIMINAL.’^* 


the purposes of her engrossing book on ** the 
V most strange of all the phenomena of social 
life,'* Miss Fryn Tennyson Jesse divides murder into 
six chief categories: Murder for Gain, Murder from 
Revenge* Murder for Flimination, Murder from 
Jealousy, Murder from Lust of Killing, and Murder 
from Conviction. 

In each class she takes one case as typical. 

Gain: William Palmer, the good, sober, horse- 
radng, Bible-annotating, gambling surgeon who 
" kept his carriage *' at Rugeley and, after unpleasant 
connection with a series of mysterious deaths, was 
hanged for poisoning his friend, John Parsons Cook. 

Revenge ; Constance Kent, of Road, in Somerset, 
who at the age of sixteen, resenting “ disparagement *’ 
of her father’s first family, of which she was one, 
slashed a little step-brother until be died, confessed 
five years later to the Rev. A. D. Wagner, 
who was the Perpetual Curate of St. Paul's, - 

Brighton, and was sent to penal servitude 
for life. 

Elimination: Aim^ de Qu^rangal, of 
Brittany, accused, in conjunction with 
Jeanne Simon, of getting rid of that 
peasant woman's husband, and found 
guilty with extenuating circumstances, 
while Jeanne was found Not Guilty ; and, 
at the same time, Aim 6 ’s sister, Aim 6 e, 
charged with the shooting of her husband 
and adjudged Not Guilty. 

Jealousy: Mrs. Pearcey, who was 
executed for the murder of Mrs. Phoebe 
Hogg, wife of her ** intimate ** friend, 
and was " a panther in the jungle of 
the shady underworld in which she 
lived ** who ** made her loll with the 
relentless ferocity and the insane butchery 
of the panther striking down its victim.” 

Lust of Killing : Thomas Neill Cream, 

” the abnormal doctor with his bald bead, 
his gold watch-chain, his shining silk 
hat, his cross^ eyes behind their gleam¬ 
ing spectacles, and his mellifluous and 
innocent name,” sadistic poisoner of 
unfortunates, and writer of fantastic, 
blackmailing, accusatory letters which 
brought him to the scaflold when he 
•ought bnt to satisfy his craving for 
power and for causing talk. 

And, finally. Conviction: Fdice Orsini, 
fanatically desirous of a United Italy, 
who inspired the throwing of that bomb 
which burst under the iron - plated 
carriage of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
and the Empress Eugenie, killing eight, 
and wounding some hundred and fifty 
others; was tried, curiously enough, only 
for attempting to assassinate the Em¬ 
peror ; and was guillotined as a parricide— 
with a black veil over the face, a long 
white sheet over the clothes, and with , 
naked feet—” on the principle that the 
Emperor was the father of Ms people.” 

Sub - divisicMis are many; but those AlITHOF 
are the main six. Miss Fryn 

In every instance—save, peihaps, one— sod Its Mi 
it is of importance to note the apparent best-knowc 
influence of heredity and environment. 

'* Palmer had what the French call 
a grievons heredity. His mother, when ^ 

a girl, carried on a double intrigue 
with a man called Hodson, steward to the then 
Marquis of Anglesey, and a sawyer of the name 
of I^lmer. She married Palmer, but the possibili¬ 
ties of profit in a connection between a land- 
steward and a sawyer are obvious, and while she 
kept Hodson in f^ay, her husband marked the Marquis 
of Anglesey's timber twice over—-i, i, 2 , 2 . and 3 , 3 , 
instead of r, 2 , and 3 —thereby getting exactly double 
the allowance that he paid for.- Hodson required 
payment both in money and kindness for bis com¬ 
placence.” Palmer died comparatively rich, and his 
widow consoled herself with various liaisons. 

Constance Kent's mother showed signs of insanity 
after the birth of her third child, but bore six more—• 
including Constance—before her mania became so 
acute and viMent that she had to be kept under re¬ 
straint ; and Constance herself was certainly abnormal, 
although she seems not to have been a poseuse, ” as 
the congenita] female criminal invariably is.” 

* “ Murder and Its Moti>'cs." By F. Tennyson Jesse. (William 
Hetneinann, Ltd.; Ss. 6dL net.) ** Tlie Soul ot a Criminal.** By 
John C. Goodwin, (Hutchinson and Co.; tSs. net.) 


The de Qu^rangals* grandfather ” had had for 
his mistress the wife of the public executioner.” and 
their mother was a thief and a village Messalina. 

Mrs. Pearcey lived meanly, a wife in name, but 
not in fact, ” the sordid Venus of a back street in 
Kentish Town,” who ” had not done badly *for her 
twenty-four years, and was in receipt of a small but 
regular income—and of the gentleman who paid it— 
upon one day per week, at the same time that Frank 
Hogg was her amant de cceur** 

Neill Cream, seemingly, was something of an 
exception, for. although he was what is called a bom 
criminal, there is nothing to associate his forebears 
with the taint, and he began his working career well 
enough in America. 

Orsini, of course, was difierent. He was essentially 
the political murderer, the warped patriot ; but in 



AUTHOR OF **MURDER AND ITS MOTIVES’*: MISS F. TENNYSON JESSE. 
Miss Fryn Tennyson Jesse (Mrs. H. M. Harwood), whose remarkable new work, ** Murder 
and Its Motives," is dealt with on this page, is both novelist and playwright. Amongst the 
best'knowtt of her books are "Secret Bread," "The Milky Way," "The White Riband," 
** Beggan on Horseback," and "The Happy Bride." She collaborated with Captain Harwood, 
author of " A Crain of Mustard Seed," in the play " Billeted," and in the adaptatkai of 
**The Hotel Mouse," from the French. It was announced at the end of 1921 that she had 
married Captain Harwood two years before.— \Pkol<»frmpk by Btriram Pmrk.] 

te then his case environment meant everything. His father your i 

! name was a fire-eater who took part in the first French the * sti 

ossibili- Revolution, became a conspirator who ” fought in your 1 

land- the complicated brawls that were rending Italy, and environ 

ile she eventually died upon the battlefield with the name of and-on< 

iCarquis Napoleon the Great upon his lips. . . . All Felice's choice.* 

id 3 . 3 . impressionable years of childhood and young manhood ” M 

double had been passed in the atmosphere of anarchy.” Crimina 

equired An amazing company and ” horrible examples ” one afti 

is com- for the believers in psycho-amalysis, whose creed is Miss Te 

ind his expounded in ” The Soul of a Criminal.” What do and dn 

they make of them ? Of the callous, crass stupidity a certa 

nsamity of Palmer, who bungled everything and especially his the gri: 

more—• attempt to upset the jar containing the organs that commei 

une so were to be taken to London for medical examination. begun 

ider re- Of Constance Kent, killing cunningly and confessing continu 

normal, after religion bad so worked upon her mind that ” she as a ski 

stf, " as came to believe the world well lost, if she could yet He is » 

* by any means save her soul.” Of the de Qu^rangals— in this < 

- Aim^, confronted with the exhumed head of the the sti 

(William husband she was said to have shot, placing her lace descripl 

uU.** By cirid muslin coif upon the ghastly relic, using it as a vivacioi 

milliner's dummy that she might with the greater added i 


ease aid the reconstruction of the alleged crime. Of 
Mrs. Pearcey, wheeling through the streets the body 
of her victim and that victim’s eighteen-months-old 
child, ” toiling along behind the laden perambulator, 
bent over the white china handle - b^ which was 
found stained and broken ; so intent, she recognised 
nobody whom she met. Going on ; always on ; till 
she found a place where she could tip her tmrden 
unobserved.” And, later, whistling, pla 3 dng the piano 
while the police were searching her blo^-bespattered 
kitchen, and explaining that she had been ” killing 
mice, killing mice, killing mice ! ” Of Neill Cream 
so full of conceit, so desirous to know that he was 
notorious, that he must talk of his crimes and write 
of them ; Neill Cream, insensate egoist who is chiefly 
remarkable in the annals of criminology '* for the fact 
that killers suffering from the power mania have 
generally been women, unless, indeed, 

I killing on the Napoleonic scale is con¬ 
sidered to be an extreme example of 
the same instinct.” 

At the very least, they must find 
them puzzling. Even the most con¬ 
vinced Freudians — and the individual 
Freudian does not always agree with 
his fellows as to the best authority on 
the intricacies of his creed—might find 
himself re - pemdering his master's dicta, 
however well he wrighed the Uncon¬ 
scious—” the home of countless unknown 
and relatively uncontrollable propensities 
and urges which are available for 
scrutiny only when they are disclosed by 
dreams, in trances, in certain forms of 
insanity, and by the process which we 
term psycho-analysis ”—against the Con¬ 
scious—” your Focus of Consciousness, 
your Fringe of Consciousness, and your 
Foreconscious ” : • however well he un¬ 
derstood the Ego ; the Psychic Big Three 
■—Fighting, Feeding, Sex ; complexes ; 
the Pleasure Principle and the Reality 
Principle, ever in collision; psychic 
heredity ; dream-symbols and their mean¬ 
ings ; and so forth. But he will recall 
that hallucinations can lead to murder ; 
that sadism in its crudest forms ” displays 
itself by lust-murder ” ; that ” practically 
every murder committed by a woman 
has been the outcome of some sexual 
consideration ” ; that, as Mr. Goodwin 
puts it, ” the majority of murders are 
committed either on the spur of the 
moment by quite ordinary folk momen¬ 
tarily pricked into a fury, or by people 
who have struggled in vain against the 
leverage of some all-absorbing passion. 
A murderer is not a man who prowls 
about the streets seeking whom he can 
murder, like a fox frequenting the vicinity 
of a chicken-run. That mildewed idea 
perished when that* criminal type ' fallacy 
■ was blasted sky-high by Pr. Charles 

JESSE. Goring and otl^fs.” 

" Murder And he can always quote : ” The 

onzst the Freudian position in regard to free will 
Riband," briefly, this — When you think you 

Harerood, consciously and deliberately choosing 

between two alternative lines of action 
such choice is, in point of fact, the out¬ 
come of the leverage exerted upon 
your Conscious by your inherited propensities, 
the * stored - up impressions of past experiences, 
your habits, your preconceived opinions, your 
environment at the moment, and the thousand- 
and-one other regulating factors which direct your 
choice.” 

” Murder and Its Motives ” and ” The Soul of a 
Criminal ” may very well be read—should be read-— 
one after the other. Each in its own way is excellent. 
Miss Tennyson Jesse, as befits a distinguished novelist 
and dramatist, tells her grim stdhes brilliantly, with 
a certain marshalUng of detail, a sure touch for 
the grim and the bizarre, and critical keenness of 
comment. Mr. Goodwin, who completes a trilogy 
begun with ** Sidelights on Criminal Matters/' and 
continued with ” Insanity and the Criminal,’* writes 
as a skilled criminologist and a firm follower of Freud. 
He is serious and sincere—and always arresting ; and 
in this connection it is to be hoped that none, including 
the student, will be ” put off *’ by a ” jacket ** 
description which reatds : '* * Good * stories and a 

vivacious style invest this authoritative book with an 
added interest for the general reader.” —E. H. G. 
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“THE PRINCE OF JERUSALEM AND LION OF JUDAH” VISITS THE POPE. 

r 

FROM THE DRAWING BY E. ABBO. 



OUR ROYAL GUEST FROM ABYSSINIA DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO ROME : RAS TAFARI, OFFERING A CASKET, 
RENDERING HOMAGE TO HIS HOLINESS PORE PIUS XI. AT THE VATICAN. 


Ras Tafari, the Heir-Apparent and Regent of Abyssinia, is due to arrive on his 
first vi»t to England on July 7, and to remain till the 13th as guest of the 
British Government. The previous part of his European tour, outlined under 
the portrait of him in our issue of May 17, has already been carried out. He 
has visited successively Paris, Brussels and Rome, as guest of the French, Belgian 
and Italian Governments, all of whom accorded him a great reception. While 
in Rome, which he left on June 23, he had audience of the Pope, as shown in 
the above drawing. In this country also arrangements have been made to give 
him a spectacular welcome. He will be received at Buckingham Palace by the 


King, for whom he is bringing a gift of two Hons. As his residence b In London, 
with hb retinue of thirty Abyssinian princes, the Government has taken Mrs. 
Arthur Sassoon's house in Albert Gate, Knightsbridge, opposite the French Embassy. 
Ras Talari traces hb descent, by tradition, from Kin|^ Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, and b known in consequence as “ the Prince of Jerusalem end Uon 
of Judah." He b an enlightened ruler under whom Abyssinia, admitted last 
year to the League of Nations, has entered on a new era of progress, with laws for 
the suppression of slavery end reforms in educetion end the edministretion of 
justice.—{Drevie^ Co^yri^kUd M Ik# UmUd SUdM tmd Ceiie4«.] 
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WHEN THE PRINCE SUNK A FLOATING DOCK: H.R.H. AT SOUnPHAMPTON. 

Photographs by I.B., C.N., L.N.A., and Sport and General. 



INSPECTING THE LARGEST TWIN-ENGINED AMPHI¬ 
BIAN IN THE WORLD: THE PRINCE AND THE 
NEW FLYING-BOAT **SWAN.'* 


THE PRINCE OF WALES GREETS A GIRL STUDENT: 
THE INFORMAL HANDSHAKE THAT MEANS SO 
MUCK. 


PARADED BEFORE THE PRINCE: THE STUDENTS’ 
GRIM MASCOT DISPLAYED DURING H.R.H.’S VISIT 
TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


THE ** DUCHESS OF FIFE ” BREAKS THE RIBBON. TO OPEN THE SUBMERGED FLOATING DOCK: THE COMPLEHON OP THE CEREMONY OF INAUGURATION. 


The thirtieth birthda/ of the Prince of Wales brought forth tributes to his qualities 
as a man and as a public ftgure. The latter relation is manifested by the great 
amount of public work he gets through and from which he insists on taking no 
respite. An illustration is his recent visit to Southampton, on which occasion he 
took part in four different ceremonies. The first was the opening of Southampton's 
new floating dry-dock, the largest of its kind in the world, and capable of 
housing '* a vessel with a displacement of 60.000 tons—and no one takes greater 


interest in the christening of « ship or a dock than the workers themselves, for 
it is in a sense the seal of approval on their labours. The Prince next visited the 
Supermarine Aviation Works, and inspected one of the new monster flying-boats. 
His next act was the placing of a wreath on the City's Cenotaph, a gracious 
tribute to the glorious dead. Not unmindful of the Arts as well as the Sciences, 
his Royal Highness finally visited the University College, where he added to 
his popularity by congratulating the students. 
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WELCOMED BY TOWN AND GOWN: THE PRINCE IN SOUTHAMPTON. 

Photockaphs iv I.B., and Fauumcdon Photo. Co 





\lONC LiVEg 


WITH THE RADIATOR OF HIS CAR BEARING THE PRINCE OF WALES'S FEATHERS: THE PRINCE DRIVING THROUGH THE STREETS OF SOUTHAKPTON. 


CIRCLED BY DANCING MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS: THE SINGING OP *‘HERE WE GO ROUND THE PRINCE OF WALES," AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Nothing astonishes visitors to this country so much as the affectionate attitude 
of the populace to our Royal Family, and the ease with which its members can 
be approached. The picture above Illustrating the welcome to the Prince of Wales 
at Southampton is typical, showing the pressing crowd almost blocking the roadway, 
and the spontaneous smiles of welcome from all ranks of society. Despite his 
natural shyness, the Prince is popular in the widest sense. No one except those 


around him know the strain and fatigue of publlo ceremonial, yet the Prince is 
always responsive to fun, and the photograph of the students dancing, and 
singing, *' Here we go round the Prince of Wales.** indicates that he is at least 
as happy when in lighter mood as when he is making speeches before great 
audiences. Nevertheless, he does It all with the air of one who has a sense of 
public duty and yet remains Intensely human. 
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SOCIETY WOMEN SEEN BY A GREAT PAINTER: DE LASZLO PORTRAITS. 

From tbe Pictures bt Pkiuf A. de Laszlo, M.V.0. ; Exhiritbo at the French Gallery. 



Mr. Philip A- de Laulo is one of the most famous of modern portrait-painters, 
and has counted many distinguished men and women among his sitters. His 
latest exhibition, at the French Gallery, Pall Mall, opened last week, and contains 
fifty portraits and studies which illustrate the brilliance and dexterity of hU 
work. Of the Society women here depicted, Mrs, R. E. Wardc—whose portrait 
appears on the catalogue under her maiden name of Miss Muriel Wilson—is the 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Arthur Wilson, of Tranby Croft. Her marriage 
took nUce in 1917.-Lady Apsley, who was formerly Miss Viola Meeklng, is a 


recent bride. Her husband. Lord Apsley, D.5.O., M.C., M.P., is the eldest son 

of Earl and Countess Bathurst, and she is the sister of Lady Somers.-Lady 

Anastasia Wernher, usually known as Lady Zia Wernher, is the elder daughter 
of the Grand Duke Michael and Countess Torby, and Is the wife of Major Wernher, 

younger son of the late Sir Julius Wernher, and of Lady Ludlow.-Lady Davaon 

is the wife of Sir Edward Davson, and the elder daughter of Mrs. Elinor Clyn, 
the novelist. The marriage took place in 1921, and she has a baby son, 
Geoffrey Lee Simon Davson, born in 1922. 
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BRITAIN'S VETERAN PHILOSOPHER-STATESMAN: A DE LASZLO PORTRAIT. 

FROM THE PAINTING HV PHILIP A. DE LASZLO. M.V.O.. EXHIBITED LAST YEAR AT THE FRENCH GALLERY. fCOPVRlGHTED.) 



•‘THE EARL OF BALFOUR, P.C., F.R.S.* O.M./’ BY PHILIP A. DE 

Mr. Philip de Laszlo’s fine portrait of the Earl ol Balfour, here reproduced, is not , 
included in his exhibition of portraits and studies recently opened at the French 

Gallery in Pall Mall, but was shown there in the spring of 1923. The present 

exhibition includes portraits of the Pope and the Queen of Roumania. The portrait ' 
of Lord Balfour is a notable example of the work of an able and popular painter, ] 

of whom it has been said that he “ dramatises the vocation ” of his sitters. At a 

moment when Lord Balfour is, comparatively speaking, outside the political arena, 1 


LASZLO, WHOSE NEW EXHIBITION WAS RECENTLY OPENED. 

the artist has appropriately emphasised the philosophic and academic side of his 
career. It is hardly necessary to recall that Lord Balfour, has, at various times, 
occupied most of the high offices of State. He is Chancellor of Edinburgh 
University, and in 1919 held a like position at Cambridge. 'lie has also been Lord 
Rector of the Universities of St. Andrews and of Glasgow, and in 1904 was 
President of the British Association. Among his best-known books are “ The 
Foundations of Belitf " and “Essays, Speculative and Political.” 





I! 121. 



ENGINES AND A GUN TO BE SEEN IN RELIEF: WEMBLEY ANAGL YPHS. 


ill lull Stf. 


WHAT IS A RAILWAY ENGINE LIKE INSIDE? LOOK THROUGH THE VIEWING. 
MASK AND SEE THIS BEAKDMORE EXPRESS LOCOMOTIVE, AT WEMBLEY,. IN 
FULL RELIEF. 


hOW IS AN EXFHESb ENGINE DRIVEN- THE “CAB’ OF A EEAhOMORE 
LOCOMOIlVi-, AT WLMBLEY. WITH ALL ITS HANDLES AND LEVERS. SHOWN 
IN RELIEF THROUGH THE MASK. / 

Our Anai’lyph experts liere present four of the most interestinp, exhibits in 
the preat Palace ol Engineering at Wembley. When seen throuiih the viewing- 
jT.ask. all the details of their mechanism stand out in full relief, making them 
appear like the actual objects. The monster* i6-inch Vickers naval gun weighs 
iio tons, the charge 515 lb., and the pro'cctile, 2240 lb. It has a recoil of 60 inches, 
a muzzle vt'"- “■ ni 24<;o it. ner second, and a range of 22 miles. The modern 
Beardrn >:•• - -l oinotive forms a striking contrast to Robert Stephenson's 


JUST LIKE THE REAL THING WHEN SEEN THROUGH THE VIE WING - MASK ; 
THE CAVERNOUS BREECH OF THE VICKERS llO-TON lo-INCH NAVAL GUN, IN THE 
PALACE OF ENGINEERING. 

original “Locomotion." ^uch he first drove on the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway on September 27, 1825. It tntn hauled 90 tons from Shildon to Stockton 
1 18 milesi, and was in regular use until 1841. Those of our readers who have 
not already got a viewing-mask may obtain one by filling up tlie coupon on 
page 51 of this number, and sending it with postage stamps to the value of i Id. 
(Inlandi or 2\d. Foreign' to “The Illustrated London News " Anagiyphi, 15. Essex 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
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PRINCE, DUKE, AND DUCHESS SWITCHBACKING: A WEMBLEY THRILL. 

Photograph by G.P..\. 



THE PRINCE OF WALES’S “ FAVOURITE RIDE ” : HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, WITH THE DUCHESS OF YORK AND THE DUKE 
OF YORK, ON THE GIANT SWITCHBACK RAILWAY AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


The Prince of Wales welcomed the delegates to the first World Power Conference 
at Wembley, on the afternoon of June 30. Later, he visited the Amusements 
Park, and there our photograph shows him. on the Giant Switchback Railway, 
With the Duchess of York and the Duke of York, who can be seen in the second 
seat, speaking to Major Paulet. The party readily accepted the Prince’s invitation 
to have “ another go," when the first ride was over. Subsequently the Prince 
went by himself " over the Falls," and, though he has declared the switchback 


to be his favourite ride, he said he thought the Falls thrill to be ** the most 
exciting ride I have ever had." His Royal Highness also took two trips on the 
Great Safety Racer, and he tried to induce the Duke and Duchess to sample 
the Whip, but they accepted his assurance that it was a most interesting ride 
without testing it. Before leaving the Exhibition offices, the Prince accepted the 
five millionth Exhibition stamp which had just been issued by the postmaster, 
Mr. Wood, who presented it as a souvenir. 










AFTER THEIR GREAT MATCH: MIXE. SUZANNE 
LENGLEN (FRANCE) AND MISS RYAN (CAUFORNIA) 
SHAKE HANDS. 


MRS. COLEGATE (GREAT BRITAIN}. 


MRS. SATTERTHWATTC (GREAT BRITAIN). 


K. McKAME (GREAT BRITAIN). 


As V6 oote on naother pnc>. on ve p o rtfAi t s of the Utt eictit 

in the Men's Siafles Chnmpionshipe nt Wimbledon, to be in that eight 
menns to be balUmArked nmenfst Uvn-tennis plnTert. Obvlenelj, this applies 
eqaally to the last eight la the Ladies* Singles Championship; that is to saj. to 
those whose portraits are giTen here. The match be t ween MUe. Suxanoe L en g len 
and Miss Rjraa, who was r^arded as the French ptaper's moat seriotts oppooeot. 


aroused eatr eme interest and was, indeed, a remarkable fight, for in it Mile. 
Lenglen lost her first set in Europe for fire years, after haYing won forty games 
in succession since the beginning of the meeting. At one time it seemed quite 
possible that she would lose her match, and some spectators have espressed 
considerable surprise that she was not beaten. After the game, MUe. Lenglen 
not only shook hands with Miss Ryan, but kissed her. 
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QUICK TO “EAT GRAVEL”; AMATEUR BRONK-“RIDERS” AT THE RODEO. 

Hwmw a Aws ar C.P.U. 



THROWN WHILE SEEKING TO EMULATE THE COWBOYS* SKILL ; MR. E. J. CORBETT, OF SLOUGH. 


Few of tho amateurs who tried to ride the backing horaa at the Wembley Rodeo 
were able to stay on their mounts for more than a few seconds. Probably no one 
but the cowboys can ride them; that is, no one who is not used to riding such 
rough animab without the cowboys' particular equipment and methods. It has 
remarked that the cowboys ride with a “ straight leg **—in other words, 
with long stirrupe—and that, unlike the riders of other countries, who grip with 


their knees, the cowboys manifest their skill la balancing in their stirrups. It 
is feasible to suppose that this is the only way to beat the bronks. This is not 
to rob the cowbo3rs and cowgirls of any praise for their skill, but may explain 
amateur non-success. The other day. Mr. Tex Austin, dining two amateurs who had 
ridden wild horses at the Rodeo, expressed the opinion: "There are just two things 
that don't exist—^the hone that can't be rode and the man that can't bo throwed.^ 





























BRONK AND STEER MAKE RIDERS “EAT GRAVEL”: BUCKING ANALYSED, 

Films of the Rodeo by Slow-Motion Cinematograph Camera ; Reproduced by Courtesy of Path^ FrEres Cinema, Ltd, 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: PERSONALITIES; 

Photographs by Eluott and Fry, Vandyr, S. and G 



TtlHlDAD ; ^ WIFE OF OUR ROYAL ABYS- 

HORACE lai SUOAM GUEST, RAS TAFARl : 

H.H. WAIKEZO MENEM. 


RIDIHC HIS TRICYCLE 


i BACK OF THE ENGLISH TEAM TO PLAT AMERICA 
FOR THE ntTCRHATIOHAL POLO CUP; MAJOR 
!V. N. LOCKETT. 


Sr Cecil Haicourt Smith, C.V.O., is to retire from the positioii of Director and SecretRry of the Victoria and Albert Museum on September 11, after having held 
that post for fifteen years. He entered the Department of Creek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum in 1879, and has been Director of the British 

School at Athens. He is President of the Society of dvll Servants.-Dr. Henry Arnold Thomas was a personality in Bristol for nearly fifty years, and a 

minister widely respected by Congregationalists and Free Churchmen.-Sir Horace Byatt became Governor of Tanganyika Territory in 1920.-His Highness 

Ras Tafari, G.C.M.G., is Regent as well as Heir-Apparent of Abyssinia. A picture of his recent visit to Pope Pius XI. is given on page 17.-During the 

Test Match between England and South Africa, whidi began at Lard's on June 28, Sutdifie and Hobbs were not separated until they had carried the total 
to 266, and thus set up a record first-wicket partnership {n England for Test Matches, a record beaten only by Hobbs and Rhodes at Melbourne in 1912. 

Hobbs made 211 all toid. and Sotdiffe, 122.-Mr. Eric Maclai^ became Deputy Keeper of the Department of Architecture and Sculpture in 1921. He is 

the son of the late Ar^bUiop Madagan. He entered the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1905. During the war, he was lent to the Foreign Office and the 
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iPORT; A COLLISION; AND “PETER PAN/’ 

OUCH, KsYSTONB. ALFIBRI, AMD ** TlMBS." 



NO. 3 OF THE ENGLISH TEAM TO PLAY AMERKA FOR THE 
mTERNATlONAL POLO CUP: MR. L. L. LACEY. 


MO. ] OF THE ENGLISH TEAM TO PLAT AMERICA 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP : LIEUT.-COL. 
T. P. MELVILL. jp. "' M , ; 


NO. 2 OF THE ENGLISH TEAM TO PLAY AMERICA 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP : MAJOR T. W. 
KIRKWOOD. 


PETER PAN ** IN BRUSSELS : SIR GEORGE FRAMPTON’S GIFT UNVEaED 
IN THE PALAIS D’EGHOVT GARDEN. 


DUE Dl EHGLAHD OK MONDAY, 
JULY 7: B.H. RA5 TAFARl, 

MAKER (YYITH HOBBS) OF A RRST* 
WKKET PARTNERSHIP RECORD IN 
: ENGLAND : SUTCUFFE. 




Ifinistry of Infonnation, and did exoelleat work. The day bust reprodooed abore was made in 1919, and is one of the works (in lead) now at the Iran 
MestroYic eahibition at the Fine Art Society's ^leries.—^The Senrry Stakes at the International Horae Show, at Olympia, was this year hdd for the 

second time. The prise goes to the rider who eoren the ground in the shortest time, with the fewest faults. Six obstacles have to be cleared.-Transvaal 

is by Tracery*Wflfreda. It won by a bead and covered the 3000 metres in 3 mins., 118*100 seconds.-^The International Polo Cup will be played for at 

Meadowbrook in September. The contest was Instituted in 1686. England has won four times, and America four times. Major Lockett will captain England.—~ 
Thirty-nine countries are repreeented at the World Power Conference, which began on June 30, and continues until July 12. It Is considering how the industrial 

and adentific reso u roee of power may be adjusted, intematioaaUy and nationally.-^Tbe Canadian Padfie Uner ** Metagama** and the steamer ** Qara Camus’* 

were in collision seven miles off Cape Raoe, In a fog. The ** Metagama,” which was hded amidships, raced for port, but her captain had to beach her near 
the dry dock at St. John's, Newfoundland.-Sir George Frampton has presented to Brussels a bronse copy of his Kensington Gardens ** Peter Pan." 
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tTbe Morl6 of tbe tlbeatre. 

y. Tf CREIN. 


THE WISDOM OF STACY AUMONIER.-LAURA WILDIG. 




I N the Evening Standard of June 20 , Mr. Stacy 
Aumonier, whose weekly essays are as contro- 
versial as they are amusing, delivers a plea for signed 
criticism. It would be hardly fair to reproduce his 
arguments, pleasantly see-sawing between banter and 
earnest, disjointedly. He is one of those causeurs 
whom one enjoys in full without dilution. And, 
after all. it is the issue that matters—to sign or not 
to sign. Apparently there are still two camps—or» 
rather, three, to be exact— 
the old " we ” of anonym¬ 
ity. whose identity remains 
** wropt in mystry " unless 
the writer has a style so 
characteristic that it re¬ 
veals a personality. Next, 
of course, those who sign 
with a full name or initials 
becoming gradually famil¬ 
iar. And then there is the 
third community, which, 
like the neuter gender of 
Continental languages, has 
neither name nor sex: 

the dramatic critic." as 
he or she is called. To 
this latest product of jour¬ 
nalese fertility, Mr. Au¬ 
monier does not refer. I 
am sorry they escaped his 
notice; he would have 
made great fun of the 
neutrals. But he is dead 
against anonymity, and all 
in favour of a full name, 

There 1 am with him, and 
I would add, with a little pride, that in my long career 
as a critic I have never written a review of another 
man's work without appending my full name. Here 
and there an editor, in my young days, would strike it 
out in proofs—^just to put the light of an ambitious 
youngster under a bushel: some editors are built that 
way—but even then I would see that any 
adverse judgment were duly brought under 
the notice of the person criticised. 

For this is the crux of the question—and 
Mr. Aumonier agrees—so long as you praise, 
nothing matters. Praise signed or unsigned 
is always good currency, although with 
certain signatures it may mean premium. 

It is blame and stricture that demand 
the open vision of him that criticises. 

Anonymity and " we," unsigned, is a terrible 
weapon in the hands of the weak, the en¬ 
vious. and the malicious. It vies in pos¬ 
sibility of vileness with the anonymous 
letter. The analogy hardly needs any ex¬ 
planation. It is so easy to vent di^kes. 
animosities, prejudices, under the shield of 
concealed identity. Who is to be tackled 
and attacked in defence ? There is no 
chance of real retaliation, nor for an " eye 
for an eye." Editors will not give their 
contributors away, and I rememl^r a case 
of a famous critic who had a style of his 
own and did not sign his articles. When 
taxed with having written a certain flouting 
criticism, he replied : " How dare you con¬ 
jecture I " Considering that everybody knew 
that he was the writer, the answer was 
pretty steep, and, perhaps, cowardly. For 
this, in my opinion, is the inestimable ad¬ 
vantage of signed criticism—it is the touch¬ 
stone of a critic’s courage and sense of 
justice. It is so easy to belittle or insult 
one’s neighbour under a mask, and anon to 
greet him with a hypocritical smile of 
amity. I remember a case of two dramatic 
critics—it was not in London, oh, no I—the 
one had published a volume of reprints, and 
the other had "slated" it anonymously in 
an obvious vein of envy; then they met, 
and the detractor approached his victim 
cordially, and said flattering words about 
his work. The victim knew, but made a 
bland face for the sake of confririe. Pretty, 
isn’t it ? Again, we know how sensitive 
artists are ; how some of them resent any¬ 
thing that is not praise ; yet in our k)cial 
life we have to meet them. There may be recrimina¬ 
tions, sometimes offensive remarks in public. To face 
them with equanimity demands restraint as well as 
strength of character, particularly when a friend or 
good acquaintance has been the subject of censure. 

The anonymous writer is immune against un¬ 
pleasantness. He may hide behind the editorial 


chair and plead that he is not responsible for what 
appears in the paper. These things happen every 
day, and many are the tales that could be told of 
misdeeds by nameless pens that remained undiscovered. 
One I will quote, for it is a classic. The critic of a 
London paper had a rooted dislike for a certain 
actress—^now dead. One day she announced a 
performance of " Hedda Gabler." The next morning 
there appeared a criticism literally blowing her to 


smithereens. But, unfortunately for the critic, the 
performance—at the last minute—had been post¬ 
poned for two days ! As she was a stranger in this 
country and had no money, she contented herself 
with a letter of protest. It was not published—the 
editor shielded his contributor—and, as the Critics' 


Circle did not then exist, there was no further action. 
Would that critic—save the mark I —have hazarded 
on his nefarious speculation, if it had been incumbent 
on him to sign his article ? Mr. Aumonier, in his 
goes on to question the fairness of musical 
criticism in " polishing off" several concerts held 
tbe same afternoon or evening with a few remarks 


without relevancy of praise or blame. Not being a 
musical critic, I will not enlarge on this part of the 
argument—although it opens a wide vista. As a 
reader, I wince when I see how reputations of new¬ 
comers are played with in meaningless adjectives 
and qualifications jotted down slap-dash by an anonym¬ 
ous scribe. Anonymit)', to my mind, is a relic of 
antiquity : a vile and useless practice, except in lead¬ 
ing articles, when the editor assumes the moral 
responsibility for every 
utterance. In criticism of 
brainwork and of art. it 
has but a detrimental in¬ 
fluence. The sooner it is 
abolished the better. " A 
name is a guarantee of 
good faith." 

The Interlude Players 
have found a new drama¬ 
tist of promise in Miss 
Laura Wildig. Her comedy, 
" Punchinello "—the story 
of a whimsical actor rural- 
ising far from the madding 
crowd in a country cottage, 
visited by a pretty little 
girl, who has run away— 
she does not say whence, 
why, or wherefore—slept 
in a haystack, seeks sanc¬ 
tuary, stays a month with 
him (oh, most sisterly) and 
falls in love with him— 
begins with a first act of 
idyllic charm. There is a 
fresh touch of Bohemianism and idealism in it, and 
the dialogue ripples along with ease and humour. 
We were charmed. We took it all for granted. We 
did not bother about her antecedents. We let our¬ 
selves go in fantasy. But first acts—like the widows 
of the song—are dangerous. Would the author be 
able to keep it up ? Would she maintain 
the delicacy of woof of gossamer ? Would 
theatricality not take the place of illusion ? 
Alas I it did. In the second act. still 
pleasant, but long, laborious, wandering 
into the byways of needless parlance, there 
appeared a big, bluff man in the actor’s 
Eden : her husband. It was from him that 
she had run away, because he neglected 
her for golf. He claimed his rights and took 
her away on the very day when the actor 
in a new play was to have the chance of 
his life. With the appearance of that hus¬ 
band the bloom was rubbed off the peach. 
We felt a little cheated. She was so 
maidenly, so innocent, in the first act, and 
now we found that she knew a good deal 
of what is to be known of life. The idyll 
had come to earth. It was a pity. Now 
the story, bereft of its archaism, became 
ordinary comedy ; still bright in patches 
and nimbleness of dialogue, but hardly 
credible. Of course, at the end. tout 
s*arrange ; but it did not seem quite 
natural; it was theatrical. Perhaps the 
author is an actress. She knows the stage 
too well; yet not well enough to distribute 
the interest symmetrically. It took nearly 
three hours to tell a tale. It taxed our 
interest. From the end of the second act 
the story should have been differently 
handled. It is one thing to erect an 
illusion and another to maintain it. Yet 
in this comedy there is a great deal of 
talent. The character of the Punchinello 
actor is delightfully drawn in its elusive¬ 
ness ; some of the smaller ones, a jolly trio 
of actors, are clever vignettes. The mate¬ 
rial was good ; there was something wrong 
in the constellation. Mr. Campbell Gulian 
was wholly fascinating as the light-hearted, 
romantic, temperamental hero—a real 
Puncliinello, pleasantly meandering through 
life. Miss Nancy Atkin as the Columbine 
was so sweet, so maidenly, so appealing, 
that we almost felt cross with her for having 
taken us in by her reticence. She was sweet 
eighteen beyond the suspicion of matrimony. Miss Di 
Forbes, as a rigid clergyman's wife, and Miss Dora 
Gregory as a housekeeper with a sharp tongue and a warm 
heart, gave excellent thumbnails of characterisation. 
The ensemble was fair ; some parts might have been 
differently cast. The final impression was that Mi&s Laura 
Wildig has the gift, and should be encouraged I 0 continue. 


AN IDEAL SETTING FOR SHAKESPEARE'S FIRST AND MOST “OPEN-AIR" PLAY: THE O.U.D.S. PRODUCTION 
OF "LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST” IN THE GARDEN OF WADHAM COLLEGE. 

The Oxford University Dramatic Society gave, on June 21, the first of a series of delightful performances of " Love's Labour’s Lc»t ” 
in the garden of Wadham. The grass formed the stage, and the " scenery *' consisted entirely of trees, through which the players 
made their exits and their entrances. As every scene of the play is laid in the open air, the setting was ideal, and fortunately 
the weather was favourable .—{Photograph by HUU and Saundert, Oxford.] 


THE BEST SCENE, AND THE BEST SONG. IN THE KINCSWAY REVUE; 
MISS MARJORIE CORDON IN "FROM A CASTLE WINDOW." IN " YOICKSI ” 
Miss Marjorie Cordon both acts and sings charmingly in " Yoicks I'' the revue recently 
produced at the Kingsway by Mr. Donald Calthrop. The best item is her song in the scene 
" From a Castle Window,” with lyrics by Mr. J. Hastings Turner, music by Mr. Robert Hood 
Brown, and a picturesque setting by Mr. Hugh Gee .—[Photograph by Stage Photo. Co.\ 
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FriclLoi.—Lhe Unjeen Enemy of Power 


Eriction Foiled 


Do you ever stop to tliink of wliat goes 
on m tke engine of your car, tlie forces 
you put into action witk a sliglit pressure 
ot your foot on tke accelerator? 

Prokakly not, kecause all goes so silently 
m a smootk-runmng engine tkat its 
operation is taken as a matter of course. 

Yet if you consider eack individual 
moving uniting our engine you vviU find 
in every case one outstanding fact, tkat 
an extremely tliin film of lukricating 
oil is tke only tiling wlncli prevents 
metallic contact, making smootk 
operation possikle. 

How long do you suppose a connecting 


rod kearing woidd last if tkis film of oil 
were aksent ? 

A. tew revolutions and tke keat of friction 
won Idk e sufficient to destroy it. Your 
ride would come to a sudden end, and 
you would ke facedwitk a kill for repairs. 

Xo maintain tins essential lukricating 
film tke oil used must ke of kigli quality 
and of tke correct kody and ckaracter 
to meet tke design, construction and 
operating conditions of your engine 
witk scientific exactness. 

Suck an oil is Gargoyle jM.okiloil. 
Always use tke grade specified for your 
car in tke Ckart of Recommendations. 







Mobiloil 


Make the Chart your Giiiete 

HKAD OFFICE: Caxlon Houoe, London, S.JL^.i WORKS: Birkenhead and IP andoworth 


Remember: 

r 4 ok for Gargoyle 
yllohiloil by the full 
title. It 10 not oufjieient 
to oay, "Gloe me a 
gallon of ‘A'or'BIV 
Demand Gargoyle 
yJl obi loll “A' or 
Gargoyle Alohiloil 
" BB,” nr uhicheeer 
grade io opccilicd for 
your car in the Chari 
of Recommendationo. 


If you purchaoe 
Gargoyle AIobi I oil 
‘'loooe,” oee that it io 
drawn from a container 
bearing the trade mark 
ohown in Ihio adoerlioe- 
ment. A fair acerage 
price for Gargoyle 
Alobiloil from bulk io 
j/g a gnart. 


BRANCH 

OFFICES: 

Bclfaot Dublin 

Birmingham Glaogow 
Bradford Licerpool 
Briolot Alancheoler 
Cardiff Sheffield 
Newcaolle-on- Tyne 


VACUUM OIL COMRANY, UP 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AT THE *‘ZOO”; A SEQUEL TO HYGIENE. 

FROM lUE UATER-COLOUR BY J. A. SHEPHERD. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


MELANCHOLY RESULTS OF HYGIENE IN THE MONKEY 

(2) THE L.AST HOPE ; 

Mr. J. A. Shepherd, the well-known animal artist, here depicts some unforeseen j 
results of a policy ot strict hygiene as enforced at the “ Zoo.” There, it appears, 
“the old order changeth,’* and what with new buildings, new brooms, new cages, and | 


HOUSE AT THE “ZOO’*; ( 1 ) THE GOOD OLD DAYS; 

(3) UNEMPLOYMENT. 

sanitary regulations, there is not a single flea left in the Gardens ! The effect on the 
Monkey House, it we may judge from Mr. Shepherd's drawings, has been to 
deprive the inmates of a time-honoured occupation and reduce them to despair. 
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ROYAL AND LABOUR EVENTS: GARDEN-PARTIES; ATTEST”; FRENCH AIRMEN. 

PnOTOCRAPRS BY TOPICAL, ' TiMXS,'* PUOTOPRXSS, AKD C.N. 


PEOPLED BY TEH THOUSAND GUESTS: THE GROUNDS AT BUCXINGHAII PALACE AT THE FIRST ROTAL GARDEN-PARTT OP THE SEASON— 

THE KINC AND QUEEN IDIDER THE SHAMIANA. 


THE ENtH^ND t. SOUTH AFRKA TEST MATCH THAT WAS S TOPP ED FOR THE KING, AT LORD'S: R. B. CATTERALL MAKING A STROKE TO LEG 

FROM GILUGAN'S BOWLING. 


BRnAIN'S FIRST LABOUR PREMIER AS HOST AT HAMPTON COURT PALACE: MR RAMSAT THE FREBCH AIR OFFKERS WHO FLEW AT THE AERIAL PAGEANT, AT HENDON, 
MACDONALD ARRIVING—WITH PRINCESS LOUISB (» HIS LEFT AMD (IMMEDIATBLY BEHIND ENTERTAINED BY THE ^ PRIME MINISTER AT CHEQUERS: MR RAMSAT MACDONALD, 
HER) LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY AND MISS ISHBEL MACDONALD. HIS GUESTS, AND HIS DAUGHTERS, JOAN, tSKBEL, AND SHEILA (LEFT TO RIGHT). 


The first Royal Garden-Party of the season, to which their Majesties invited some 
ten thousand guests, was held at Buckingham Palace last week on an ideal 
June day. Many overseas visitors were present. Following their usual custom, 
the King and Queen moved about the grounds for some little time before taking 
up their position under the awning In front of the royal tea-tent. A certain 
number of guests had the honour of being presented during the royal progress, 
and others while their Majeaties were under the shamiana, which is seen to the 

left centre of the photograph.-The Test Match, which was begun at Lord’s on 

Saturday, June 28. was not only interesting in itself, but on the first day provided 
a surprise, in that, for the first time In any match of the sort, play was suspended 


while the King had the members of the two teams presented to him. In our 
photograph, which was taken with a long-focus lens, R. H. Catterall has M. j. 
Susskind as a partner. Tyidesley is seen at point. P. G. H. Fender, Woolley 
(F. E.), and A. P. F. Chapman are seen in the slips, and C. E. C. Wood is 
behind the wicket.—-The Prime Minister was the official host at a Government 
Garden-Party attended by some three thousand visitors from Oversea Dominions, 
and held at Hampton Court Palace on June 27. Many of those attending made 

a tour of the State apartments, and some even ventured into the maze.^-On 

the following Sunday, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald received and entertained at Chequers 
those French officers who gave *a display at the Royal Air Force Aerial Pageant. 








































BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


By J. D. SYMON. 






T he term ** a titerary event ** is a trifle over-wOTked, 
and one grows chary using it, for it has been 
pressed into the service on occasions when the justification 
is small. But there are cases where the welcoming of a new 
book as a literary event ” arouses no misgivings. That 
happens when the writer stands among the truly elect of 
letters and has, in addition, the grace to let a decent inter¬ 
val divide his new book from its predecessor. Yet the 
practice of this wise Malthusianism in literary output 
need not be overdone, for one could name writers whose 
work, most rare and felicitious in quality, has a rarity of 
appearance that might well be modified with no loss to the 
author and with great gain to the felicity of his reader. 
There are one or two writers who seem all too chary of 
unlocking their abundant storehouse, and one confesses 
without shame to an unrepentant Oliver Twist attitude 
towards these masters. To them it might not be out of 
place to suggest, with all due respect, that they should 
not take so literally Corinna's advice to the boy Pindar: 

Sow with the hand, and not with the sack.** Yet their 
sparing ^practice, coupled with their distinction, makes 
the arrival of every new work of theirs " a literary event ** 
worthy the name. ¥<x it is both eventful and literary. 

One of the newest of new books answers these require¬ 
ments to admiration. It comes with a halo of the happiest 
associations, arising not only from the authoris signature, 
but also from the title, which revives, with one word added, 
a name that has become classic, and is dear to the heart 
of all good bookmen. Signature and title have become 
almost synonymous. To mention “Obiter Dicta'* is in 
effect to say “ Augustine Birrell,*’ and vice-versa. It is 
to recall the choicest of living essayists, who keeps alive 
the art of the essay in small compass. 


It is just forty years since Obiter Dicta " first 
appeared. The w(xk saw a second series, and other 
collections, different in title, but similar in spirit and 
workmanship, followed from time to time — ** Re; 
Judicatse," “ Men, Women and Books,'* “ Collected 
Essays," “ Miscellanies" come happily to mind, to 
say nothing of more elab<x^te works, the books on 
Charlotte Bronte, the monographs on Hazlitt and 
on Andrew Marvell in the En^sh Men of Letters 
Series, and the edition of Boswell. No, Mr. Birrell 
cannot be accused of sowing with the sack. But 
every addition to his handful is thereby the more 
precious. 

Here, then, in a good hour, arrives " More 
Obiter Dicta,** by Augustine Birrell (Heinemann; 
7 s. 6 d.), a little book, but full of matter. It 
contains papers of yesterday and some of the day 
before yesterday, several years removed. One of 
yesterday's reviews, which still smacks strongly of 
to-day, the reader will hasten to taste out of its 
due order, from pure curiosity to see what Bfr. 
Birrell has to say about a brother wit and essayist 
(but an essayist on a larger scale), Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, whose “ Eminent Victorians '* forms the 
subject of the paper entitled ** The Gods of Yester¬ 
day." Mr. Birrell, as many who read the review 
wiU remember, calls it “ a delightful book, full of 
the best qualities of authorship." He remarks that 
** elderly folk who are beginning to move slowly about 
the ground, with figures ’ grown convex,' may find 
in its pages just a little too much, despite the pre¬ 
vailing note of a dexterous urbanity, of that un¬ 
kindness of judgment which is characteristic of 
critics who have not yet been judged by their 
juniors" ; but with this caveat^ demanded by the 
birthdays which lie behind him, Mr. Birrell " returns 
thanks for this book of Mr. Strachey, which may 
confidently be recommended to all would-be bio¬ 
graphers.** 


as Mr. Strachey's, and far less likely to disconcert those 
of slow footstep and convex figure. F<Mr here there is no 
*' squirting of ironical humour*’ over the victim. ;Newman 
makes other entrances in other essays, and many readers 
will find their pleasure in the book heightened by the 
pastime of comparing all Mr. Birrell’s instances. As 
chance will have it, I write these words in Oriel College, 
where I have just been looking once more at the famous 
portrait of Newman in the Seniew Common Rochh, and at 
Dr. Arnold's in the Hall. 

These are good things, but Mr. Birrell is most truly 
himself when be takes post some little distance anterior 
to the Victorian era, and talks to us of eighteenth and early 
nineteenth-century worthies, or of half-forgotten characters 
as far back as Elizabeth’s time. Such are his studies of 
" Old NoUekens," “ The Grenville Brothers," ** Henry 
Fielding and the Literary Tradition,’* “ The Last Days erf 
Queen Elizabeth," a sketch of John Chamberlain, ** the 
letter-writer"—“ Was ever before an Englishman thus 
curtly described ? " asks the essayist—and “ Arthur Hall, 
M.P. fcM* Grantham," the first English translator of Homer— 
frcHn the French ! Mr. Birrell also crosses the Bender, with 
great acceptance, and writes in a manner very pleasing to 
Scotsmen of “ Clerk Scott's Decisions," and of “ Sound, 
Sound the Clari<m.** this last a survey of a correspondence 
that caused some little sensation in 1920 , when the famous 
stanza from Old Mortality** was attributed, apparently 
almost beyond cavil, to a Majev Mordaunt. But Mr. Birrell 
ingeniously shows cause why it may still be placed to the 
credit of " Clerk Scott ** aforesaid; fm* which relief, much 
thanks. 

To Mr. Birrell thanks are due also, not for these essays 




Follows a cOTipletely characteristic piece of what 
has been called “ Birrelling" apr(^>os of one class of 
** Standardised Biography," of which the authev ** can¬ 
not think without something between a shudder and a 
groan **— 

Oti, those fatnOiar beading I “Birth and Parentage, ** “School 
Dajrs," '* The University,'* ** E^y “ Choice of a Profoaion,** 

“ Marriage,’* “ Foreign Travel,'* and so 00, through the duU, devitalising 
record, until your tired eye rests with unbecoming joy upon the 
familiar wMtb, “ lU-Healtb, Death, and Characteristics.'’ Such 
things promote tdaspbemy. Future biographers of modem oetetwitics 
will do well to keep these caustic pages of Mr. Strachey by their side 
as they write as a rngmetUo mori. 

Only one figure in Mr. Strachey’s menagerie ** would Mr. 
Krrell wish away. He considers Dr. Amtrfd of Rugby 
*’ a little out of place in this highly finished and ironic^ 


A WELL-KNOWN NOVELIST TO MARRY THE HEIR TO A 
BARONETCY: MISS SHEILA KAYE-SMITH AND HER FIANCS, THE 
REV. T. P. FRY. 

Much interest was aroused by the recent announcement that Mias Shelia 
Kaye-Smith, author of many well-known South-country novels, from “ A 
Ttamping Methodist" (1908) to “Joanna Codden" (1921), besideB poems, 
is engaged to the Rev. Theodore ft nroee Pry, eldest aon of Sir John Pry, 
Bt., and Lady Pry, of Ckeat Ayton, Yorkahire. Mr. Fry was educated at 
Winchester and King's College, Cambridge, and aerved as a (^ptain in the 
Durham Light Infantry. His family is of Sszon origin, and held lands in 
Wiltshire befme 1287. Miss Kaye-Smith is a daughter of the late Mr. Edward 
Kaye-Smith, s urg eon and physician, of St Leonardt-on-Sea. 

, Photogf tfAfa ty Hsmsis. 


Miss Mackenzie encourages the reader by her pre¬ 
liminary confession that she will not attempt to apply 
the Freudian principles to (xooeril or to Miranda. Her 
purpose is ** to study from the point of view of her own 
time the literary treatment of the women characters in 
Shakespeare’s wewk, and the growth and change of his 
artistic attitude towards them, and towards their specific 
share in the actions and endurances of life—of human 
life that is both men’s and women's." The last clause 
of explanation is surely unnecessary ; but that is a small 
point. The book, well-informed and acute, says much that is 
noteworthy about women, but it is also wonderfully shrewd 
in its judgments upon men. Perhaps those verdicts will 
appeal to mankind more than the rest of the wcvk, for, 
by the author’s own showing, men will never know what 
is at the back of a woman’s mind. She seems to think 
that the converse holds good. I am not so sure; and 
am inclined to believe that woman can read the mind of 
man far better than man can read the mind of woman. 
Consequently I feel that I am not qiiite competent to 
apply the touchstone of finally intcUgent criticism to 
this book. That must be left to a woman, who alone 
can say whether Miss Mackenzie has arrived at truth. 


But there are many things that the less deadly of the 
species can admire, in particular that most engaging 
doubt as to whether the bed-roewn scene between Desde- 
mona and Emilia could have been written by a man. 
“ The whole scene catches most extraordinarily the atmo¬ 
sphere of the wcHnan’s half of a mixed household. Quite 
where it lies, I am not sure; it is impossible to put one’s 
finger on anything definite, beyond the sense somehow 
of a closed door.** Is not that precisely the definite point 
upon whioh Miss Mackenzie has laid an unerring 
finger ? But to give that impression need not 
have baffled the universal genius of Shakespeare. 


This challenging, able book is far more than a 
special study of Shakespeare’s women. It is also 
a tbe<^ of the poet’s character, involving some 
nice speculation, dependent on the latest views 
as to the chronological order of the plays. Opinions 
will differ as to the soundness of this part of the 
work, which regards Shakespeare as subject to 
period of intense effort, alternating with periods 
of spiritual exhaustion. Perhaps he carried his 
genius mcoe lightly than Miss Mackenzie supposes. 
In her view there is just a touch of the present- 
*day • minor literary person’s absurd and self-con¬ 
scious preoccupation with his ‘' work ’* and his 
“ moods." Shakespeare was more concerned about 
making a comfortable competence than about posing 
as the heavy literary man. I question whether the 
agonies of composition troubled him very much. He 
did the immediate job as it came along, and there 
was an end on't. Sometimes be made a spoon— 
and such a spoon !—at others he came as near 
spoiling a htm as was possible to one of his ex¬ 
traordinary gifts and powers. But this single in- 
adious in^cation of the influence of the professional 
literary spirit must not be taken to imply that Miss 
Mackenzie is deluded by current fashions in critidsm. 
She is far too well trained, too deeply informed for 
that. Witness her salutary little thrust at the 
Lawrentio-Russian deities of the literary under¬ 
graduate." She finds in Shakespeare no “sex- 
obsession." Even when “ be was in a condition to 
see passion wholly as a force of baseness, he was keenly 
aware that there were other things in life for it to 
combat." Through this lK)ok there blows a healthy 
bre«ce which, as it gains in strength, will help to 
dispel the miasma that of late years has poisoned life 
and letters. Miss Mackenzie’s work is of good omen. 


alone, but for ** More Obiter Dicta," from title-page to 
colophon, and every reader will hope that there is more 
to follow. Perhaps, although it is difficult to believe, 
our accomplished essayist is tike a learned ex-Judge, who 
confessed recently in rhyme 


If that is the case with Mr. Birrell, how surp^singly ex¬ 
cellent must be the great unsaid; and if It comes to be 
included in “ Still More Obiter Dicta," what a banquet 
for the gods we shall enjoy there I So mote it be. 


^ This article seems to have drifted more towards 

belles UUres than is usual, but, for once in a way, books 
of that kind must have their turn, even if it means the 
temporary omission of the more obviously popular. As 
it is now too late to change the subject 1 may as well 
continue in the same vein, and mention at least, if full 
discussion is now precluded by dwindling space, one two 
of the meve important recent books which come under the 
beading of the purely literary. Chief among these is Mr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie’s memcwablc study, “The Theory 
or Poetry " (Seeker; 5 s.), a book not to be dismissed 
in a single line. It has Iain on my table for some time, 
awaiting a convenient season for discussion. It is not of 
the ephemeral, and further reference, in connection with 
other matters, will not be out-of-date. It is a landmark 
in criticism. 


gallery of portraits.” Arnold “ has long disappeared *’; 
further—a good and curious point of critidsm, this—more 
than seventy years ago. Dr. James Martineau took in all 
essential respects the same point of view as Mr. Strachey. 
This, Mr. Birrell adds, is “not really surprising, for Dr. 
Arnold was from the very beginning exceedingly obvious 
to any ‘ unblinkercd' obs^ver, Christian otherwise." 

“ Eminent Victorians ** does not name Cardinal New¬ 
man in its list of contents, but, Mr. Birrell points out, 
” bis portrait is to be seen hanging, vis-d-uis to Manning’s, 
in this gallery." If there were any breach to repair in that 
respect, “More Obiter Dicta" would repair it amply, for 
the e^y, “ Cardinal Newman," although a reprint from 
1890 , still retaining its original present tense (which might 
have been altered with some advantage to the reader’s 
peace), is, within its brief measure, as searching a study 


To turn from the work <rf an old and tried hand in 
literary criticism to the work of a hand comparatively 
new, here is an interesting volume 00 the everlasting 
subject of Shakespeare. Miss Agnes Mure Mackenzie is 
not altogether new to authorship. She is a poet, with a 
strong vein of Celtic inspiration, the joint-editor of an 
Anthology of Academic verse, and not so very long ago 
she fKiblisbed a charming novel, “ Without C^ditions," 
which brought something of a Jane Austenish touch to 
Scottish life in the earlier part of last century. It was 
not a book to tickle the groundlings, but it found its 
account with the discerning. Thereby its state is more 
gradous. Now Miss Mackenzie appears as the full-dress 
critic of literature in one of its most difficult aspects. She 
has chosen an old subject, '* The Women in Shakespeare's 
Plays " (Heinemann; tss.), but if the subject is old, 
the author may fairly claim that her treatment is new. 


With this one may group ^mveniently two books 
which illustrate a most interesting question, that of poets 
as prose writers. These arc *' Essays," by W. B. Yeats 
(Macmillan ; 10 s. 6 d.), and “ Recent Prose," by John 
Masefield (Heinemann; 6 s.), both books full of sug¬ 

gestion for those who care to follow out the subject of 
poets' prose. Finally, as a bonne bouche for those who 
appredate fiction of which the chief charm lies in its deftly 
allusive literary workmanship and sub-satirical humour, 
1 would recommend Miss Elinor Wylie’s “ sedate extrava¬ 
ganza," “ Jennifer Lorn " (Grant Richards; 7 s. 6 d.), 
a very unusual novel, and one that is likely to set the 
critics by the ears. I have read it with tickling delight, 
and shall read it again at once in order to test my first 
ungodly enjoyment of its bizarre quality. If it stands the 
test, it will demand further and more detailed notice. 
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Sara 1820 —Still going Strong I 


THE SHIP INN. PORLOCK. A quaint West 
Country inn whose frontage has remained un¬ 
touched for several centuries. Not only was it 


a favourite resting place of Southey’s, but is 


famous as a background in the stirring events 
of the Exmoor novel “ Loma Doone." 


Shade of 

Tom Faggus : 


“ Hail, Johnnie Walker ! Extremes 
meet. I was banned as an outlaw— 
you are welcome everywhere.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, Kilmarnock, SCOTLAND. 


vW-S-vt 
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The World 

OF WOMEN 


T he King and the Qneen have been very pleased 
with the visit of King Christian and Queen 
Alexandhna of Denmark. Their last visit—a State 
one—was made in the spring of 1^13, and was to a 
great extent shadowed by the death of the Duke of 
Argyll, which happened at that time. The gala at 
the Opera and State Banquet took place, as the 
arrangements had been completed. The Queen of 
Denmark has since then had a serious illness, and 
the love of her shown by the Danes was very great. 
There are two Danish Princes and no Princesses- 
Prince Frederick, the elder, is twenty-five, and un¬ 
married, and is coming over here for Cowes Regatta, 
when he will sail a small yacht there. Very charm¬ 
ing things are said about him. 

The fashion of wearing flowers on day dresses is 
a very pretty one, and is at its best when black, black-* 
and-white, or all-white dresses are worn. It is a 
revival, for at one time smart women had their favour¬ 
ite flowers with the wearing of which they were identi¬ 
fied as certainly as is the King with a white carnation 
buttonhole, and Lord Lonsdale with a gardenia. 
Queen Alexan<lra wore roses, either red or jank ; the 
Duchess of Portland, first Malmaison and then Mikado 
camatioDS. Now the Marchioness Curzon wears 
cattleya orchids when her dress is black or white. 
At Ascot the Queen on one day wore flowers, and so 
did the Duchess of York. It is a pretty fashion, 
dainty and efiective, and only truly satisfactory 
w'hen the blooms are real. 

The late General Sir Dighton Probyn, V.C., was, 
on his mother's side, of Ulster Mood—she was the 
daughter of Sir Francis Workman Macnaghten, of 
Bushmills, County Antrim, and was the eighth of 
ten daughteis, and there were also six sons. Sir 
Dighton was an example of fidelity and devotion, and 
Queen Alexandra will feet his loss deeply. He rendered 
her the most chivalrous attention in every way, and 
anticipated her every wish. On the other hand. Queen 
Alexandra thought of and for him. It was in early 
years that he caught her runaway horse in a riding 
accident at Sandringham, for which she always 
insisted that she owed him her life. To another 
devoted friend and member of her Household for 
fifty-four yeans, the Hon. Charlotte Knollys, she 


owed her escape from death when the wing of San¬ 
dringham House in which she slept was burned 
down. 

The Gala Afternoon at the Horse Show interested 
the King and Queen and their guests, the King and 
Queen of Denmark, immensely. The King talked 
away to our Queen, who was looking delightfully 
handsome wearing a hat. not one of the usual toques, 
of black crinoline straw surrounded with powder- 
blue ostrich feathers, with such a pretty white lawn 
and lace dress, embroidered in white. The King w'as 
talking a lot to Rear-Admiral Niblack, of the U.S. 
Navy, whom he saw a great deal of at Cowes two 
years ago, when, if I remember right, the Admiral was 
in command of the big American war-ship Utah* 
The Earl of Lonsdale also chatted to the King, and 
Queen Alexandrina of Denmark was included in the 
conversation. Her Majesty was wearing a dress of 
hydrangea-blue s<^ satin, embroidered in silk the 
same colour, and wore a wide-brimmed hat to match. 
General Pershing was in the royal loge, and sat 
beside the Dowager Countess of Airiie, to whom he 
talked with great animation. The great ball was 
full in every part, and the horses were a joy to watch. 

I prefer the English style of jumping to the Italian, 
although the latter won the lOng's Cup. Our horses 
went at the obstacles as if they were in the hunting- 
field. The Italian winner sauntered up to them almost 
contemptuously, had a look, and then hopped over. A 
queer and clever performance, but not an inspiriting 
one. 

Our Overseas friends will take back with them 
a bright and happy memory of the King and Queen's 
Garden Party, which was a singularly successful one—> 
seemingly the largest and most brilliant yet given. 
The beauty of the grounds, with their lake, splendid 
trees, and parterres of lovely variously coloured 
flowers, and lawns like emerald velvet, impressed 
guests from the vast stretches of prairie and bush 


This inviting lounge hall, with Us old ooA timbers a$td rough plaster walls, can be studied in the model bungalow at Wembley {Lion Way, No, i}. 
It is carried out and furnished by Hampton assd Sons, PaR MaU East, S.W, {See page 38.) 


Do men admire the 
King’s taste in dress as 
much as women do the 
Queen's. Certainly his 
Majesty is always just 
right in his turn-out. 
At the Garden Party it 
seemed that he had de¬ 
parted from his custom¬ 
ary all-white cunation 
button-hole, for there 
was a touch of pink. 
It proved, however, to 
be an Alexandra Day 
rose peeping out from 
the p^als of the carna¬ 
tion. The King's grey 
frock coat was perfectly 
cut, as was the lavender 
waistcoat worn with it, 
and the trousers were 
just creased correctly 
without emphasis. 1 
heard a lady express a 
wish that his Majesty 
would wear a black 
hat-band on his light 
grey top hat. Looking 
round on many tall grey 
hats, the owners of 
which had felt that they 
really could not go the 
whole way and com¬ 
promised with black 
bands of differing width, 
his Majesty's hat 
acquired a distinguished 
individualism which was 
in keeping with its 
wearer. A. E. L. 


as few things have done. The graciousness of the 
King and ^een many were prepared for, as they 
remembered visits from their Majesties before the 
reign began, in tbeir great home cities. The Prince 
of Wales, too, as he moved about giving kindly 
greetings here and there, was a renewal to very 
many of that affectionate loyalty which the Heir- 
Apparent never fails to inspire. 


The Queen was to many minds the queen of 
beauty and the queen of dress. Her Majesty, in 
her filmy orchid-mauve and feather crown hat in 
the same lovely tint, carrying a sunshade to match, 
and wearing just a few diamonds near the neck of 
her bodice, was indeed a Queen to be proud of, and 
proud of her we were. A graceful figure, too, was 
the Queen of Denmark, dressed all in white and 
wearing a white hat. The Duchess of York looked 
sweet—she could not help doing so if she wanted 
to ; happily, she does not—and she dresses in a style 
that suits her. On that day she was all in cream 
colour. Lady Patricia Ramsay and the Marchioness 
of Carisbrooke were two other tall and handsome 
members of the royal entourage. The Duchess of 
Devonshire in silver grey was delightfully graceful 
and good to look at as she attended the Queen as 
Mistress of the Robes. 


An interesting pair were Mrs. Kendal—in cream 
colour and pink, wearing her usual little bonnet and 
a shawl-like cape of pink cr6pe-de-Chine—and Lady 
Alexander, wearing a white lace dress and a long 
cape of ostrich feathers shaded from pink to pale 
mauve, with a large hat trimmed with ostrich feathers 
like those on the cape. They made one think of 
the graces of yesteryear, and the gay styles of the 
year after next. Mr. Austen Chamt^rlain escorted 
his tall, handsome wife, wearing his monocle and 
beautifully turned out in summer grey and a grey 
top hat. Mrs. Chamberlain wa.s in cream colour, 
and wore a long black lace cloak. Bishops wore 
holiday looks—the Bis¬ 
hop of Southwark and 
Bishop Carr Glyn were 
a stalwart pair of Pre¬ 
lates, and Bishop Ryle. 
Dean of Westminster, 
and Canon Camegie 
were another pair of 
Anak-like sons of the 
Church. 
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WINIFRED ARTHUR & VERA CLARKE. 


“. . . . through aS the ages, the only unioersal tongue has been Music.” 

In the Trocadero Grillrooin, you will find the most modern enunciation by VERA 
CLARKE, WINIFRED ARTHUR, and THE TROCADERO ORCHESTRA. 

There is also the added advantage of a cuisine completely versatile. Whether you 
need a simple grill, or a meal that will test the resources of the chef, the 

uTXxxideiX) 

Service is designed solely to please. 

LONDON’S PREMIER RESTAURANT 


J. LYONS * Co.. Ltd.. Proprietors. 
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Fashions and Fancies. 

A Bungalow people reluctantly abandon, 

at Wembley. 

deughtfui idea of acqtunng a 
bungalow in the country or by the sea. Yet at the 
British Empire Exhibition one may inspect one of 
the scores of extremely moderate model bungalows 
built and furnished by the well-known firm of Hampton 
and Sons, Pall Mall East, S.W. The plan is based 
on years of experience in building small houses and 
week-end cottages at the smallest expense compatible 
with really solid construction, and every foot of 
space is utilised to the best advantage. The inviting 
lounge-hall (pictured on page 36) is carried out in 
old oak timbers, with the walls of rough plaster, 
and a fine stone fireplace. Combined with this 
picturesque setting are the newest appliances for 
comfort and economy. Those who are unable to 
view the actual model at Wembley should write 
for an illustrated brochure giving full particulars. 

Summer Fashions Englishwomen have a world- 
in Shoes. yffide reputation for their unerring 
chmce of footwear. Graceful 
lines combmed with absolute comfort are the essential 

_ _ attributes, and 

‘ -these can certainly 

be claimed by the 
famous " Mayflowa** 
shoes sponsored by 
W. Abbott and 
Sons. The three 
attractive models 
pictured on this 
page come from 
their salons at 58, 
Regent Street, W. 
Those on the 
right are ex¬ 
pressed in beige 
suMe, and can be 
obtained for 30s. 
The beautifully 
marked lizard-skin 
shoes on the left 
, I cost 63s., and the 

huM of perfectly marked heard- 


For the country and seaside there are numberless 
Mayflowa" models in white, at pleasantly moderate 
prices. Graceful sandal shoes in white canvas can 



These practical " Mayfiowa" brogues are built of tan 
willow calf with erSpe rubber soles, 

be obtained for 6s. ixd., and one-bar models for 
8s. I id., while the same shoe in white su^e is 25s. gd. 
Sports shoes range from 7s. iid. upwards. An illus¬ 
trated catalogue will be sent free on application, 
and a single shoe may be had on approval if desired. 
. « j It is the ambition of every woman 

I f * to shop at Jay's, Regent Street, 

J *7 *■ ^ ^ 43 splendid news that 

they are now in the midst of a clearance sale to make 
room for the autumn modes. All Paris models have 
been ruthlessly reduced to practically half their 
original cost. A beautiful t^ack silk mousquetaire 
coat originally priced at 29 guineas can be secured 
for 19^ guineas, and short Paisley coats with deep 
fur collars are 9| guineas instead of 15J guineas. 
In every department there are equally attractive 
possibilities, and all readers should apply for an 
illustrated catalogue, which will be sent free. 

D • • u swing, 

Bargain m Hats Gorringes’, Buckingham 

and Ribbons. paiace Road, S.W., there are 

a host of bargains to be secured. All model hats 
have been reduced to half-price, and fine tagel straws. 


prettily trimmed, are offered at 15s.; while real 
featherwdght velours, originally 35s.. are marked at 
the same price. Then there are 3000 yards of rich 
satin ribbon, 6 in. wide, reduced from 2s. 9|d. to 
IS. o^. a yard ; and beautiful foulard ombre ribbon 
can be secured for is. a yard. ‘‘Stumpy" sunshades 
and tadeta umbrellas in gay colours are available for 
los. each, and animal ties of wolf and natural red 
fox, ranging originally from to 6^ guineas, are 
now 39s. 6d. An illustrated catalogue will be sent 
gratis and post free to all readers. 

SmciaI Offers ^ must be made of the 

durinr Tulv during this month, 

^ ^ Elvery's, of 31, Conduit Street, 

W., are making several specially attractive offers. 
Tailor-made holiday coats in light covert cloth can 
be secured for 79s. 6d., or in wool gabardine lined 
with rain-proof silk for the same price. Then silk 
waterproofs in lovely colours are 393. 6d., and the 
practical " Zcphyrmacs " range from 29s. 6d. Tra¬ 
velling wraps in Shetland and Scotch tweeds are 
obtainable for 5 guineas, and suMe sports bats from 
los. 6d. Nor must it be forgotten that reliable 
children's mackintoshes are available from £1 is. 
upwards. 

Golden P ‘ * 

Opportunities. 

No one must fail 
to visit Harvey 
Nichols', Koights- 
bridge, S.W., dur¬ 
ing their great sate. \ 
which is now in 
progress. There are 
useful lace - stitch 
woollen sports coats 
to be secured for 
15s. 6d. (originally 
29s. 6d. to 42s.), 
and pure silk knit 
scarves for 25s. 

Suits of the fashion¬ 
able silk boudette 
have been reduced 

from II guineas to ■ J 

5 guineas, and at- Beige stUde makes these grace- 
tractive knitted " Mayflowa ” shoes, sponsored 
woollen suits are ^ Abbott and Sons, 58, Regent 

42s. street, W. 



t rwPMR 


^TFic fvicsTffic\^Hdprcxluces. 


Sale 

Catalog 

post free. 


within the 
Brtiith JtUt, 


Genuine Reductions 
Gudj'OJiteed Qualities 

Qjl^^Wpoleffoii 


S(0 



1 /// •^ of the fckinous 

^polelfousehddUnm 




NOW PROCEEDING. 


LINEN 

TOWELS 

No. 75 

Extra Heavy ( 
Huckaback, au J 
Pure Linen. ; 
Size 16 X 40 ins. J 

Sak Price*. ‘ 


Hemstitched. 

Per dor. 39/6 



LINEN BEDSPREAD. 

No. 105. Irish Embroidered Linen 
Bedspread. A rharming effect in 
■' Brraerie Anglais.” 


Clev, K, 




Sak Price*. 

Size Each 

Sox 100 in. 56/9 
loox 108 in. 67/6 


LINEN SHEETS. 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets. Fine 
quality. For single beds. 

Size I I 3i yd. 

Bargain Price - 0 pair. 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets. Fine 
heavy make. For ordinary double 
beds. 

Size li X yd, ue I 

Bargain Price • • IW/* pair. 


89-90, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.l 
108-110, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, WJl 
175 & 176, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.l 


chypre 


arctfned perfume 
refined womerv 

oMainaUeyroiw all better cl055 
i departiT\er\tal ar\d drugfiror 

WeOLAYZ 

\pAP»rUMC-R>t VIOLET / 

29 Bd. clc6 1 la liens / 
PARIS 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 

A BOOK has just been published which gives a 
fascinating revelation of music in England 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century. 
It is a biography of perhaps the greatest English 
tenor we have ever had, Sims Keeves.* who was bom 
in iSi8 and made his first public appearance in 1838, 
making his debut at Drury Lane in 
1848, and dying in his eighty - second 
year on Oct. 25, 1900. His life there- 1 
fore covers practically the whole of the | 

Victorian era, and Mr. Pearce has 
written an excellent book, full of in¬ 
teresting sidelights on the changing 
fashions of the century, while he suc¬ 
ceeds in giving a vivid impression of 
Sims Reeves's personality. 

Sims Reeves's father was a Royal I 
Artillery bandsman who was promoted 
to Corporal for his singing. In those 
days glee-singing was greatly in I 
fashion, and the First Gentleman in 
Europe, says Mr. Pearce, did not dis¬ 
dain to take a part— 

“ Being told that there were good 
singers among the band, his Royal 
Highness asked for Calcott's ' The 
Derbyshire Ram,* and accordingly this 
long forgotten favourite of our great¬ 
grandfathers, which is not without 
touches of humour, was sung by 
Corporal Morris, Mr. McKenzie, and 
the Prince, H.R.H. taking the bass 
part." 

We are given an interesting ghmpse 
into the state of mind of our grand¬ 
fathers about the year 1848 in the REPRESE 

following description of the part WEMBLEY: 1 

played in the Norfolk and Norwich Saveral Indian < 

Festival by the Duke of Caml»idge— P*rt in the gre 

" From the point of view of to-day elephant* were 
the adulation of the Duke of Cam- * « 

bridge was the most ridiculous feature 
of the Festival. He was regarded as of equal 
importance with the music, and when he arrived 
during the performance of Beethoven's Eighth 
Symphony the audience cheered him, arresting the 
progress of the musicians in the orchestra. The 
National Anthem was sung as soon as the distinguished 

* Sims Reeves: Fifty Yean of Music in England.’* By Ckaries 
E. Pearce. (Stanley Paul; 16 s.) 


party had taken their seats, and at its conclusion the 
symphony was resumed. It must be admitted that 
the Duke did his duty manfully. He never miss^ 
a performance; he sat through all in a sort of 
chair of state ; and during ' Elijah ' had the score 
in his hand, from which be hardly took his eyes. 
He also commanded the various encores, and what 
would have happened bad the audience chosen 



TO REPRESENT THE SPLENDOUR OF INDIA IN THE PAGEANT OF EMPIRE AT 
WEMBLEY: THREE ELEPHANTS FROM CALCUTTA RECEffTLY ARRIVED AT TILBURY. 
Saveral Indian alephants, with native attendants, arrived at Tilbury from Calcutta on June 24, to take 
part in the great Pageant of Empire to be produced in the Stadium at Wembley on July 14. The 
elephants were hoisted out of the ship by cranes. They will appear, in sumptuous trappings, in the 
second day's section of the pageant—** Eastward Hoi’* for which Indian Ruling Princes have ]enX 
gorgeous paraphernalia.— [Pkotogr^pk by C.N.] 

i of equal to act on their own initiative one hardly dares was willing 

he arrived to think.** tated to." 

n's Eighth As a matter of fact, there was a good side to this Reeves c 

rresting the worship of royalty, for it protected real music-lovers, ment to pla 

lestra. The and also the singers themselves, from the curse of jullien, whi 

listinguished encores. AH through Sims Reeves's life he had to English opei 

I '* py suffer from his too great popularity. An audience that which t 

would not always be contented with his singing a essaying—n: 


favourite song twice. They clamoured for more and 
ever more automatically, and if. as often happened, 
Sims Reeves refused to be dictated to any longer, 
they howled and yelled and set up a pandemonium 
that would bring the concert to an untimely end. 
Mr. Pearce gives many instances of what Sims Reeves 
suffered from this vulgar, thoughtless persecution, but 
1 will quote only one of his stories— 

" Sims Reeves was very good - 
natured and gave way whenever it 

-was possible. On a certain occasion 

the audience fell to quarrelling over 
that stormy petrel, ‘ The Bay of 
Biscay,* one half calling for its repe¬ 
tition. and the other half yelling for 
something else. Reeves told them to 
settle the matter among themselves, 
and he would sing whatever they 
wished. The bouse divided and the 
majority were for 'The Bay,* which 
he accordingly gave. 

" In later years he was not so dis¬ 
posed to endure this species of perse¬ 
cution. An instance within my ex¬ 
perience occurred at the Beaumont 
Institute, Mile End. where the audi¬ 
ences were invariaUy insatial^e. 
Reeves had been encored, and. as 
bows of acknowledgment did not 
satisfy, he at last yielded to the 
clamour and appeared. He walked 
across the platform with that peculiar 
walk of his (acquired probably from 
his stage training) and the character¬ 
istic nonchalant swing of his shoulders 

_ (the origin of silly and unfounded 

accusations), and had sat down to 
EMPIRE AT the piano to accompany himself when 

T TILBURY. some stupid person called out * My 

ne 24 , to take Pretty Jane.’ This was too much. 

July 14 . The He gave one indignant glance 

ippines, in the around, shut down the lid of the 

ICC8 have lent piano with a significant bang, and 

strode away without a word. He 
was willing to oblige, but he was not to be dic¬ 
tated to,” 

Reeves owed his first great success to his engage¬ 
ment to play in opera at Drury Lane by the famous 
Jullien, who was very keen to found a school of 
English opera, and in 1847 made an attempt similar to 
that which the British National Opera Company is still 
essaying—namely, to give an operatic season without 

[CffMiitnted overUeft 



HAT a difference that extra 
horse makes on a steep hill! The 
extra quality of Shell Motor 
Lubricating Oil makes the same 
difference in the pulling of your car. 

pie motor cor engiiK has to operate under the widest possible 
variation of load conditions. At one moment it is just turning 
over lightly in traffic—the next, you put 
your foot down and accelerate under full jS i 
throttle, subjecting the whole mechanism ’ 

to the maTimiim strain. Some oils nwintain 
lubrication up to a certain speed and then ^ 

break down; others vary in quality ftom 
time to time. Shell Motor Lubricating ^ 

Oil maintains effective lubrication at all 
engine speeds. Its quality never varies. It JL 

gives you that secamywhidi means so mudi. I7 


In four sradca—Sin^c, Double, Triple, and Goldoi ShdL 
•mmN'*WCU MABV-Kruntt Ti tMmr UMKA- 
Tmt** obtainable fratn your sarafft, or post free from Sbdl- 
Mes Ltd.(Motor OUa Dept.), SbeB Comer, Kioc*way,W.C.a 


’‘Every Drop Tells" 


SHELL OIL 

SHBLL-MEX LIMITED (MOTOB OIU pen.), SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C.a 





A Hint on Gear Changing—ii. 

T he gear lever is in neutral, the clutch is IN (aee Gear 
Changing 1). The car is running under its own mo* 
mentum. The next step in changing DOWN is to 
accelerate the engine to suit the car speed. 

When practising gear changing, always glance at the 
speedometer before changing down. 

Having accelerated the engine to suit the speed of the car, 
disengage the clutch slightly and move the gear lever into 
position. A silent engagement of the gear is the sign by, 
which you know that you have accelerated enough. Do 
not be afraid of the accelerator when changing DOWN. 


'TLe Xkirty-Five 


Tie faeUH oj Ike ^uUleet care. 
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ftfwtNmny;*} 


Silent Eloquence 


Standard Size 
Virginia 


20 for i/- 50 for 2/6 

100 for ^10 

EXTRA LARGE VIRGINIA 
20 for 1/5 50 for 3/5 

100 for 6/10 


Me, eloquent, sir, when I talk about Kensitas ? You’d hardly expect 
eloquence from a butler. And, if I may say so, sir, I think you agree 
with me that Kensitas speak for themselves. I’ve often noticed you 
hand your cigarette case to other gentlemen without any remark 
except, “ Try one of these for a change.” 

Exactly, sir. So long as there are gentlemen whose palates are 
educated to relish the finer growths of age-matured Virginia, so long 
will there be Kensitas, sir, for their appreciation— 
with no need to say more than that Kensitas are 
ahoays “ as good as really good cigarettes can be.” 




^pr^rredcurette 


Manufacturers: J. WDC & SONS • LTD. • 174 - 5-6 Piccadilly • London • W.i 
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inviting subscriptions beforehand, and thus relying 
on the ordinary paying public. In spite of consider¬ 
able success, due chiefly to Sims Reeves in “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor," JuUien's attempts failed : “ He forgot 
that the ordinary paying put^c outside the aristocracy 
had to be educat<^ up to bis standard, and that this 
would take time. His system of lavish expenditure 
meant an outlay for which no ade¬ 
quate return could be expected 
immediately." JuUien was a very 
rcmarkable man who did a great ^ 

deal for music in England. For 
this opera season he had engaged ^ - 

Berlioz as conductor, and had 
ransacked Europe for good artists. 

Berlioz said, in bis characteristically 
ironic way, that " Jullien, in his 
incontestable, uncontested character 
of madman, had engaged a splendid 
orchestra, a flrst-rate chorus, and a 
very fair set of singers ; he bad for- 
gotten nothing but the repertoire." 

After the failure of his operatic ven- 

ture—which was only a failure finan- HUIUp ! 

dally—Jullien returned to his " 

original occupation—the conduct- 

ing of the popular promenade con- 

certs. Mr. Pearce gives a vivid - 

picture of this remarkable person: 

" Jullien had an instinct for 
* effect.* So long as he was talked 
about, he did not care whether he 
was. criticised favourably or un- VB 

favourably. I have a vivid recol- ■■ 

lection of him conducting his prom- *** 

enade concerts in the 'fifties. 

Whether it was due to the tailor's SUGGESTING i 
art or to his overpowering person- A CORNER O 
ality I do not know, but the im¬ 
pression produced upon my boyish 
mind was that of a colossal figure, a grand torso, 
wildly waving arms, and especially of snow-white kid 
gloves. The shortness of his legs was not apparent. 
The crash of the final chord over, he sank, to all 
appearance exhausted, into a magnificent throne-like 
arm-chair, superbly upholstered, mopping bis forehead 
with a delicate pocket - handkerchief, taking care to 
show the blazing diamond ring on his little finger; 
he was seemingly deaf to the applause thundering 
round him. But in due time he rose with majesty, 


and one saw nothing but a vast area of shirt-front 
(ornamented, it was said, by representations of land¬ 
scapes in embroidery), in the centre of which sparkled 
another diamond. His sweeping bow was gracious¬ 
ness itself. Anon a page-boy with three rows of gilt 
buttons sprouting from neck to waist appeared, bear¬ 
ing a salver on which was a second pair of white kid 






SUGGESTING A FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT RATHER THAN A SALCX)N ON BOARD SHIP: 
A CORNER OF THE LUXURIOUS DINING SALOON IN THE *'C1TY OF PARIS,’* MAKING 
HOLIDAY CRUISES TO SCANDINAVIA 

grand torso, gloves, and these the great conductor put on in full Messrs Swan, I 

low-white kid sight of the audience before entering upon the next the practical ei 

not apparent. piece. When he conducted Beethoven he used a bad sailors nee 

i sank, to all specially jewelled baton. . . , Moreover, in conduct- with bilge keel 

nt throne-like ing his' madness ’ bad considerable method. * I have that which the 

g bis forehead had the honour,’ says one of his orchestra writing suggests is bes 

:aking care to in the British Ban^man, " of playing under his steadiness und( 

little finger ; baton. ... I unhesitatingly assert that, with all his ation of the sfi 

thundering peculiarities and study of the picturesque, he was saloon on the 1 

with majesty, the best conductor I ever played under. . . . One felt class restauran 


it was impossible to go wrong.' ** The mcthoiU 
have changed, but a good de^ of the old spirit 
is left, and the twentieth - century variety of the 
estimable Jullien is not unknown to us—’fortunately. 
Such characters do a great deal to enliven the 
world in which we live, and it is to be hoped that 
mankind will never be without them.—W. J. Turnbr. 

_, CHARMING CRUISES TO NORTHERN 

CAPITALS. 

^ 'T^HOSE who are in doubt as to 
/ ^ ^ where they should spend their 

holiday would do well to think over 
i the suggestion of taking a cruise to 

tl'® Northern capitals in the fine 
geared-turbine steamer City of Paris. 
Last year these trips proved so 
great a success that Ellerman's 
nnnm ■ Wilson Line have decided to arrange 

similar cruises this season, and the 
dates on which they leave Imming- 
ham are as follows : July 12, July 
26, and Aug. 9. The ports of call 
m Gothenburg, Stockholm, Copen- 

^ bagen, and Christiania, and pas- 

W sengers have every opportunity for 

ffl seeing some of the most interesting 

I cities of Scandinavia, by enjoying 
land trips as well as the sea voyage. 
The trips last a fortnight, and the 
cost is from twenty guineas, child- 
ren under twelve being half-fare. 
I Paris herself is a mag- 

^ _ * I nificent ocean liner, and has the 

reputation of being one of the 
I BOARD SHIP: finest vessels engaged in the pas- 

‘ARIS,’* MAKING senger service between Great Britain 

and India. She was built to Lloyd’s 
highest class, by the famous firm, 
Messrs Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, and is 
the practical embodiment of safety and comfort. Even 
bad sailors need not be afraid of her, as she is fitted 
with bilge keels to minimise rolling, and her design is 
that which the experience of her owners and builders 
suggests is best adapted to ensure the maximum of 
steadiness under any conditions of weather. The decor¬ 
ation of the ship is very attractive, and the dining- 
saloon on the bridge passenger deck suggests a first- 
class restaurant rather than a saloon on board a ship. 


HOLIDAYS ON 
THE WEST COAST 


Abergele 

Aberystwjrth 

Amlwch 

Bangor 

Barmouth 

Beaumaris 

Bettws-y-Coed 

Blackpool 

Carnarvon 

Colwyn Bay 

Conway 

Criccieth 

Deganwy 

Fleetwood 

Grange 

Isle of Anglesey 
Isle of Man 


'^HE healthiest Holiday 
places in Summer and 
Autumn are on the West 
Coast of Great Britain. THE 
PREVAILING WINDS 
THEN ARE FROM 
THE WEST, and holidays 
spent on the West Coast mean 
ozone - laden breezes direct 
from the open sea, unblem¬ 
ished by city dust or smoke. 

Take your Holiday on the 
West G>ast. There are 
many Resorts to choose (rom. 


Illustrated Quide at any L M S Station or Town Office, or on 
application to the Passenger Commercial Superintendent, £uston 
Station, London, N.W.l. 


Llanberis 
for Snowdon 
Llandudno 
Llanfairfechan 
Llanrwst 

Lsrtham Saint Annes 

Menai Bridge 

Morecambe 

Nevin 

Portmadoc 

Prestatyn 

PwUheli 

Rhosneigr 

Rhyl 

Southport 
Trefriw Spa 
Cumberland Coast 


TRAVEL 

‘The Best Way’ 


LMS 
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r| HOTEL 

D | All comfort. 

First-class hotel. 
I I lo bedrooms. 

Four hours from 


9 mtles from 
Boulogne and 


StatHm or 




' tit-5 


A self-filling “Swan’’ em¬ 
bodies all those niceties 
which make writing a plea¬ 
sure. It fills instantly, writes 
instantly, and when not in 
use may be carried anyhow 
without danger of leakage. 


OF ALL STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 


** Swan.” 
Covered i8 rt. 


WAN' 

FOUNTPENS 


Self'filling Type from 15/« 
Other ‘‘SwaniT - 10/6 



CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Mabis, Todd & Co., Ltd., Swan House, Be x^s, Oxford 5 t. 
London, W. i. Branches: 79 & 80, HigD Holbom, W.C.t. 

? 7,Cbeapside, E.C.s.; and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester 
'aris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town 


|p.n^c>:< 3 o:oo: 






“ The Longest Distance 
for the Smallest Outle ^," 

That is economiceJ motoring. In 
other words—Humber Motoring. 
** The WestmifiBter Gazette, '* recently 
eulogising Humber Cars, made the above 
comment. Humber Owner>Drivers are 
continually commenting on the great 
maintenance economy afforded in the 
investment of a Humber. Proof suf* 
ficient that Humber cars ame economy 
cars. Yet economy is only second to 
the great feature of Humber cars, 
and that is **Quality** translated into 
“Value. “ 

HUMBER, LTD., Coventry- 

LONDON: 

City Sktmreams: 32 , Holbom >Tadue(. E.C. 1 . 
Vas# Emd SAmwvmm 9 Expert Bremek 0§iett 
H New Bond Stmet. W.t. 

DemUrt Eterymkfrt. 


does the * Zenith * ensure easy starting, rapid 
acceleration and a Mving in petrol ? Our 
descriptive Booklet, sent post free by re¬ 
quest, tells you why, and also o( many 
other advantages to be gained by fitting the 


HAVE ONE ON A 
MONTH’S TRIAL. 


ZENITH CARBURETTER CO., LTD, 
40-44, Newman Street, London, W. I. 






The one polish that can be used with equal 
success on oak, parquet, stained wood floors, 
linoleum or oilcloth, etc. Stephenson’s Floor 
Polish goes a long way and lasts a long time; 
it rubs up day after day like new, therefore it 
is the most economical polish to buy. 


In Tint: SJd, 7A, 1/2 « 2/B 

S.de Mumfactiusn: STEPHEMSOM BROTHERS, Ltd, BRADPORa 


r.o<»:<^c>Te 
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Low-Pressure 

Tyre 

Performance. 


JUST DELIVERED TO THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. AND EQUIPPED WITH 
SPECIAL FITTINGS TO HIS ORDER; AN ATTRACTIVE 20-60-H.P. SIX- 
CYLINDER SUNBEAM ENCLOSED LANDAULETTE. 


FITTED WITH A COMPREHENSIVE SET OF INSTRUMENTS: THE DASH¬ 
BOARD OF A 3-LlTRE BENTLEY CAR. 

The inatnimenta are—in the top row: ciocfc. speedometer, revolution-counter, electric 
switchboard, and ienition and mixture control ; in the lower row: Tapley gradient- 
meter, aneroid and thenrrometer, petrol-level indicator, radiator thermometer, oil- 
pressure gauge, and air-speed indicator. 


failure to a judgment against him in a running-down 
case in which he was mulcted in heavy damage.s. The 
Olhcial Receiver expressed the opinion that every 
motorist should lie compelled by law to insure himself 
against such iialiilitics. If he had gone a great deal 
farther I should be very much inclined to agree with 
him; but what one would like to know is why only 
the motorist should lie singled out for such com¬ 
pulsion ? As a matter of fact, it seems to me that 
compulsorv third-party insurance ought to be intro¬ 
duced for other classes of road-users even before the 
motorist. The latter is, as a rule, a person of some 
substance, and if he should be involved' in a case 
which results in his being condemned to pay more or 
less heavy damages he is, in nine cases out of ten. 
able to find the money even if he is not insured. 
Moreover, the motorist scarcely has a monopoly of 
accidents in which injuries are caused to a third party 


A recent trial at 
Brooklands seems 
to set at rest 
the question of 
whether or not 
the new low- 
pressure or “ bal¬ 
loon ■' tyres will 
stand np to sustained high speeds. 

A set of four Dunlop low-pressure 
cord tyres were submitted to test 
on a six-cylinder A.C. car, and were 
run a distance of I 559 i miles in 
two days, at an average speed of 
67-41 miles an hour, and stood up 
to it wonderfully well. At the 
conclusion the amount of w-ear 
was carefully recorded by the 
R.A.C. officials in charge of the 
trial, when it was ascertained that 
the maximum wear on any one 
tread was less than five millimetres, 
and the minimum less than three 
millimetres. This is really negli¬ 
gible, bearing in mind that the tyres were quite 
small of their kind—namely. 20 inch by inch— 


thoroughly equipped and carrying large stocks. The 
user should always have, within a few miles of his 

[Coniifiii/d overleaf. 


and the high speed at which they were run. Un¬ 
doubtedly, this type of tyre has come to stay, 
and it is only a question of time for it to become a 
standard, particularly in the case of the comparatively 
small car. We shall before long see the manufacturer 
designing his cars for these tyres, which I consider is 
essential if the best results are to be obtained. 


On Battery that electric lighting and 

Service ^ engine-starting are a stock feature 
of the up-to-date motor-car, the 
question of batteries and, above all, battery service is 
one of the most serious factors in no-trouble motoring. 
It is of no avail to have the car equipped with the best 
of batteries if there is not essential service behind it. 
The ideal is to reduce to a minimum the time spent 
off the road by the car while waiting for spares and 
repairs. The first essentials for such service are 
(i) A well-equipped factory ; (2) Decentralisation of 
main supplies; and (3) Agents in every town 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

_ From time to time the question 

Compulsory legislation to 

nsurance. compel motor-car owners to insure 

against third-party risks. Only the other day a case in 
bankruptcy was heard in which the debtor ascrit-ed his 


or in which serious material damages occur. It is 
not an unknown thing for persons to be seriously 
injured by horse-drawn vehicles, or even by cyclists, 
and it is obvious that, as a general rule, the owners of 
such vehicles are less able to pay for their derelictions 
than the motor-car o-wncr. 

I am not disposed to argue the merits or demerits 
of compulsory third-party insurance, 
but still less am I prepared to 
accept the proposition that it should, 
if made eHective, apply only to the 
motorist. If it is a good thing 
for him. then surely it is equally 
good for the rest — the horsed- 
vehicle owner, the cyclist, and all 
the re.st of the great road-using 
community. If any attempt should 
be made to give legislative effect 
to the idea, I trust the motoring 
organisations will fight it tooth and 
nail itlong this 
line. 





WITH FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES 

T he car you require is one that will give 
consistent good service under all conditions. 
The outstanding high quality of the 10-15 h.p. 
Windsor ensures satisfaction to the most 
fastidious motorist. A trial will satisfy you 
that the Windsor is a car of distinction, refine¬ 
ment, and all-round economy. It represents 
the latest achievements in automobile science, 
and includes front-wheel brakes as standard 
equipment. 


BRITISH EMPIRf 
EXHIBITION K)24 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT 

No. 121 .wl 122- 
Motor and cycle 

SECTION. I’AIUtCP oi* 


CHASSIS SPBCIFICATION. 

4>ct 1. engine, x loznim. unit cooTtruc- 
tior; detachable c^'linder bead; over* 
bead valves; oil circulation by pump; 
magneto ignition: tbermo typhon cooling ; 
dry-platejclutcb: 4 speeds and reverse, 
right-hand change ; internal expanding 
brakes on all four wheels, electric start* 
inr and lighting; 5 detachable wheels 
wuh 710 X no cord tyres: semiwciliptic 
front and rear springs; speedometn : 
clock; patented non-glare illuminated 
dasb : efco spring gaiters; oil and petrol 
gauge: luggage grid : large tool box at 


MODELS ft PRICES 


£360 

£375 


Coap£ with large £ 
Hickey Seat ■ - 


James Bartle & Go. (Sales) Ltd., 

23C*. LANCASTER ROAD. NOITING HILL. LONDON. W.ll 
Teie^kene: Psri t593 2t$S. TtUgrema: *5W Per*, Lmndem " 

Mannfectnrers: Jamee Bartle A Co.. Ltd.- tamcaater Rd.. Londoo. W.ll 




Cost 
Less 

Prt'e* 5/- Pric# 5/- 

The very finest materials are used in Champion 
Sparking Plugs. Quality .is always maintained, 
regardless of the cost. 

Champion makes two-thirds of all sparking plugs 
produced, the price considering quality and 
service to the car owner is actually less. 

Motorists who buy Champions save in first cost. 
They save, too, in petrol and oil. They improve 
engine performance greatly — if they install 
dependable Champions by the full set at least 
once a year. 

Thousands of motorists have found out that 
Champion is the better sparking plug. That is 
why Champion is outselling throughout the world. 

The twelve Champion types provide a correctly 
designed sparking plug for every engine. They 
are fully guaranteed. You will know the genuine 
by the Double - Ribbed sillimanite insulator. 

CkuxBionSpirkini Pint Ct,I'td.,tS, Pall Mall,Loadoa,S.W.I 

CHAMPION 

Dependable /or Every Engine 



Champiofi X U ihe 

etandarA tparktng plug 
/or Ford cart an Jlorrke 
and Foidton traehrt. 
Roeagnlud kp dealers 
and ownert for 12 yean 
a» the moti economical 
and ethetenl tpariilnt 
pUtg. Sold hp deaUn 
ttentehtrt. 

Price 4i- 
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You can do it 
easily on 

w 

The British Petrol 

To Start right in motor¬ 
ing, as in most things, is 
all important. A recal¬ 
citrant engine can easily 
mar the pleasure of 
your whole run. 

Don’t risk it — always have 
your tank filled with “BP”, 
the British Petrol, and be sure 
of an easy, quick start in any 
circumstances. 




■^3 










IFIIB 

iri, 





BritiihPairoIcuin (siy 2ZFenchurch5tLx>njkjnE£.3. 

DUtrlbutIng OrgBnljation of the 

ANGLO - PERSIAN OIL CO LTQ 
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The new, handy-sized Dunlop 
Dunlop Guide. *^“'‘** ^ Britain, comprising 
^ * nearly a thousand pages, and 

published by Messrs. E. J. Burrow and Co., Ltd., of 


THE PRINCE OF WALES CONGRATULATES THE WINNERS OF HIS CUP: A SCENE AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW AT OLYMPIA AFTER THE BRITISH TEAM HAD WON THE JUMPING 

COMPETITION. 

Representatives of five forei^ Armies took part In the jumping oompetitkH) for the Prince of Wales’s Cup at Olympia, the 
principal event of the week. The jumping was of a very high order, and England’s team only lost 10 points over the 
course. The Prince descended into the ring when the competition was over, and presented the winning ribbons to the 
representatives of the various Armies. Thousands of cheering spectators witnessed the ceremony.— IPkotograpk by G.P.U.] 


won the Bentley Cup for Standard Sports cars, 
the Blackpool Motor Club cup for the best 
aggregate performance, and the Speed Trials cup* 
for the fastest time made by a car-owner resident 
in Blackpool. 


Cheltenham and London, at 5s. net., marks a great 
advance over previous road guides. Outstanding 
features of the Guide are the use of large type through* 
out, making the text readable under all conditions, 
and the entire absence of the hieroglyphics which 
usually make the study of 
road books so difficult. The 
completeness of the informa¬ 
tion given may be gauged 
from the fact that, in addition 
to nearly 300 town plans and 
the usual details of hotels and 
repairers for over 2000 centres, 
a list of official parking places 
in London and the provinces, 
routes round and through 
London, avoiding busy cross^ 
ings, and a X^odon theatres 
and kincmas plan are given. 
Then there is, too, an atlas of 
thirty maps, showing in detail 
all first and second grade 
roads in the British Isles. 
The book is rounded off by a 
compendium of useful inform* 
ation and valuable hints re¬ 
lating to motor-cars and motor 
touring, etc., which is in itself 
a splendid five*shillings'-worth. 
The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
are further supplementing the 
value of the Guide Book by 
opening a bureau devoted to 
touring service at Central 
House, 43. 45, 47, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. This service, 
which is under the control of a 
motoring authority, is abso* 
lutely gratis, and is of the 
greatest value to any motorist 
contemplating either a long or 
a short tour. 

Vauxhalls at 
Blackpool. 

pool speed 
Trials, Vauxhall cars were 
first, second, and third both 
in Class 14 and Class 18. In Class 3 a Vauxhall car was 
first. All these successes were made with 30-98 h.p. 
Vauxhall touring cars, with one exception, this being 
a ten*years-oId Vauxhall racing car. W. W. 


door, the same service as could be given him at the 
factory. 

L.ast week there wa.s a convention of agents of 
the Exide battery concern, which was not a little 
remarkable for the light it shed on the organisation 
and the methods employed by 
this firm in its relations with 
the user. I suppose that about 
eighty per cent, at least of all 
the cars in use here are equipped 
with Exide batteries, and it 
is therefore obvious that any 
adequate service arrangements 
must be of a well-thought- 
out and comprehensive charac¬ 
ter. I imagined I knew some¬ 
thing about their system, of 
which I have more than once 
been glad to take advantage, 
but I really had no idea it was 
as widespread as it is. It 
literally lifts from the shoulders 
of the motorist the whole 
trouble of battery maintenance, 
which is borne by the man 
who knows how to get the 
most out of the battery. It 
is really marvellous organisa¬ 
tion, and a comfortable one 
withal. It is a great thing to 
know that it is virtually im¬ 
possible for one to be stranded 
anywhere in the country if 
the trouble is connected with 
the battery system. 


NoUUe Sunbeam 

Succe»e,. «nt ^uth 
Harting 
hill-climb, promoted by the 
Surbiton Motor Club, the follow¬ 
ing trophies were secured by 
Mr. Dario Resta on the new 
two-litre six-cylinder Sunbeam 
car: Class 23, for racing cars 
up to 2000 C.C., silver cup; 

Class 23, for racing cars up to 
3000 C.C., silver cup; Class 27, racing cars unlimited, 
silver cup ; Fastest time of the day, silver cup. At 
the recent Blackpool Speed Triak Mr. G. J. Jackson, 
a Blackpool motorist, driving his three-litre Sunbeam. 


^heNEW 

G>dun£ia. 





PricM tram £S 10s. 
to £8S. 


C^atsrut 1/ Nov Cnitmiia 
GrafonoVi vtitk 140^. CaiAltrui 0/ 
Rtcffntt and namg of mtarnt tUaltr 
pest /rts. f^LUMBIA, los-108, 
CterfutswsU Rcad^ Lemdsn^ E.C.r, 

BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 

P.IU. •( IndsitrT-MMic 


F or the first ttac In 
tbc history at the 
Srsniaphone Great 
Britain has taken the 
lead srith a revolution¬ 
ary Improvement in 
tone. 

For the first time, too, 
Master Musicians have 
reeosnlsed the signifi¬ 
cance of the develop¬ 
ment, and pay notable 
tribute to the New 
COLUMBIA as the 
greatest gramophone 
advance yet. 

SIR 

HENRY J. WOOD 

tajfs :“** I considur this in¬ 
strument ibe greatest contri- 
boBon to tbe advancoment of 
music since Ae oripeal inven¬ 
tion of tbe gramopbone itself.** 

Dame CLARA BUTT 

Myg ;—** Tbis invention easily 
places Ibe Grafenola several 
years in advance of any otber 
known gramopbono.** 




SPENCERMOULTON 

CMD TYRES 

DUMB-BELL TREAD 


(frtfi%Stren^tk 

NONE BETTER 


Write for full deecripHve pamphlet tor^ 

George Spencer Moulton, & Co., Ltd., 

2, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.l. 


I 

< 
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WHEN AT WEMBLEY 

Be Sure 
You Stroke 
The Lucky Cat 

Like most places of iu4e, 
Wembley has its mascots. 
One of the luckiest you 
will find in the Gas Exhibit 
in the Palace of Industry. 

It is a large black and 
white china cat, which lies 
curled up on the mat in the 
model room occupied by 
an old lady with white hair, 
who typifies Old Age in*'The 
Seven As[es of W(xnan." 

Everyone who visits the 
room is invited to “StrcJre 
the cat for luck."— 

*Daily Press. 

You will find " The Seven Ages of Woman" tableaux 
around the comfortable " rest lounge" 
in 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 

(In ihe centre of the Palace of Industry) 



kSTfklTNCS 

JiwNswiocsnr 


The Glorious 
Yorkshire Cosst 


T he nwgnifioent Yorkibire CosM—widi its 
majestic diffi of wild beautr, dicsai bays of 
fairy charm, glorious stretches of firm, 
golden sand, lovely villagea in wootM ravines— 
offers infinite variety to the boliday:nudtel'« 
Here, guarded hy the wheeling s ea hirds, is tho 
hone m legend, romasoe and adventure. 


You sedc a resort of fimhion—a Etosoos heairty 
spot for easel or camera—a quiet hamlet ‘twist 
moor and sea—a summer playgrouiid 
where generations of children have 
found health and happiness? On 
this map you will find them all, with • 
Scarborough, the Queen of Watering 
Plaees,enthr« med in their midst. 


And whether you stay at palatial iniinmiiiiii. n 

hotel, comfortahle modern boarding r,,iiii. Cma* 

estahlishnaent. hospitable farmhouse iS W urf, 

or fisherman's eottage, you may *• 

certain of the far-famed Yorkshire 

fare which it the fittii^ compleiDeat 

to the hrtciiif Yorkshire tir. rc.i. 


VLAMOOM^OM 

HKAD 

•moiSmoton 



Tne Major 


Something Different 

D ozens of brands of 
Cigarettes are being 
sold in this country. 
In blend they vary slightly. 
In CAVANDER’S ARMY 
CLUB CIGARETTES 
smokers have something 
better—something different 
—something for which they 
have unconsciously waited. 
Pure old matured golden. 
Virginia packed in fine, 
Ribbed Rice*'^ paper,” UfKMtl- 

taminated with Bronze 
Powder or Inks, gives 
smokers NATURE'S 
TOBACCO— UNSPOILT. 

Cavanders s^-don’t smoke Ink- 

smoke 

, Cavander’s 

Army Club 

Ci^Eireiies 






Free from the contamination of 
Printer's Ink and Bronze Powder 

CAMBRIDGE SIZE . 

20 for 1/3 

Cavaader'*, Ltd., MancbeHer aod Loodmi. 

Tbe Finn td Thr«e Ceaturie*. Establitbed 1775. 
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RADIO NOTES. 


A t the negligible cost of about a farthing a day, 
any owner of a receiving-set may listen to 
radio entertainment for five or six hours every day 
throughout a whole year. 

From July i the fee for a broadcast receiving 
license is a uniform one of ten shillings, irre- J 
spective of whether a complete receiving-set is ( 
purchased or whether the set is made at home. 

About 300,000 listeners who paid fifteen shil> 
lings a year for the privilege of using a home* 
made set are affected by the new arrangement, 
and each will save a third of the former cost 
when taking out a new license on expiration of 
the existing one. Some interesting statistics were 
given recently by Lord Gainsford at the first 
annual general meeting of the British Broadcast¬ 
ing Company, Ltd. He stated that 804,000 
licenses had been issued by the Postmaster- 
General to the end of May 1924, and that the 
B.B.C. aad spent 48,961 on programmes up 
to March 31. The erection and equipment of 
broadcasting stations had cost £55,083. License 
fees received by the B.B.C. from the Post Office 
up to March 31 amounted to £105,484. Another 
statement of special interest to listeners was 
the fact that broadcast programmes are com¬ 
piled five weeks in advance of performance. 

One has ' only to look at the B.B.C. weekly 
programme of transmissions from all broadcasting 
stations to gain an idea of the tremendous 
amount of work involved in arranging the hun¬ 
dreds of items and time-tables, with their 
intricacies created by broadcasting from individual 
stations, or simultaneously from all stations. 

In these days no home is really complete 
without a broadcast receiving - set. By the 
acquisition of either a crystal set or a valve 
set, entertainment and information of all 
kinds, including opera, orchestras and bands, 
dance music, instrumental solos, concert parties, 
plays, speeches and talks, correct time from 
the Royal Observatory and from Big Ben, to¬ 
morrow’s weather, news, and many other sub- T 
jects of equal interest are available for recep- M 
don in the home — and all for ten shillings a b 
year, plus the cost of the apparatus. 7 

In every home the invisible radio waves ol 
which carry the broadcasts are present during 


the hours of transmission. They permeate every¬ 
where, and only require to be intercepted by 
a receiving • set. In mc^t houses in I^ndoil, or in 
any other dty or town served by a broadcasting 
station, an outside aerial is not abwlutely necessary, 



THE WORLD’S GREATEST LAWN-TENNIS PLAYER BROADCASTS: 
MLLE. SUZANNE LENGLEN SPEAKING FROM THE LONDON 
BROAtX:ASTING STATION TO THOUSANDS OF RADIO LISTENERS. 
The voice of Mile. Suzanne Lenglen was heard last week by many thousands 
of radio listeners In all parts of Great Britain on the occasion of her talk, 
entitled “ Wimbledcm this Year.”— [Pkot4>graph by Topical.] 


as it is quite easy to intercept the waves by ati 
indoor aerial, which may consist of ordinary electric 
bell wire hidden along the walls of rooms. A 
single-wire outdoor aerial is advisable, however, if 
it is desired to rd^eive from distant stations. 

If reception of a local station only is 
desired by means of a crystal set, the set is 
always ready for immediate use after once 
having adjusted the detector and tuned in to 
■' the wave-length of the station. The broad¬ 
casts may then be heard at any time by the 
simple process of placing the telephones to the 
I ears. If the item heard does not suit the 

I listener’s mood of the moment, then the 

I ’phones may be laid aside, and the set left 

^ to take care of itself until required for use 

[ later in the evening or during the next day, 

; no further manipulation being necessary un- 

I less the detector has been thrown out of ad¬ 

justment. 

The procedure with a valve set is simpler 
still: for after the station is once tuned, 
the set will always respond directly the current 
for the valves is switched on; and as detec¬ 
tion is dealt with by a valve, this most im- 
I portant action of the set cannot be thrown 

f out of adjustment as can a crystal detector. 

A good crystal set enables from one to four or 
five persons to hear by wearing head-phones, and 
a multivalve set permits a roomful of people 
to hear from a loud-speaker ; that is to say, 
without wearing head • phones. A crystal set 
costs nothing to maintain, but the accumula¬ 
tors of a valve set require charging every 
week, unless dull-emitter valves are used with 
current supplied from dry batteries, in which 
case the batteries need to be renewed about 
every three or six months—according to their 
size, and to the number of hours in use for 
reception. 

Compared with a valve set, a crystal set 
is cheaper, but the number of people who 
may listen at the same time is limited, and 
separate head-phones must be purchased for 
each listener. A multi - valve set will receive 
N long-distance stations in addition to the local 

3. station, and. moreover, a large number of 

people may bear simultaneously from the one 
c, loud-speaker, and on suitable occasions dance 
to music issuing from it. W. H. S. 
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I ’n me a face 
showing character 
and purpose., Add 
two subtle eyes set 
wide apart. One 
nose, straight. Two 
lips, finely moulded. 
One chin, well 
modelled. Roses 
and cream well 
mixedjcr the com¬ 
plexion. A frame 
of wavy hair. That 
is the face 1 lily 
to photograph. 


WHAT IS BEAUTY? 

An excellent recipe for loveliness, Yevonde’s, to judge by this 
example. Here is a face brimful of character. No pretty-pretty 
beauty, here, but strength and individuality. 

“Roses and cream—well mixed—for the complexion”: the sauce 
piquantc that adds enchantment to the loveliness of straight nose 
and subtle eyes. 

And to produce the roses and cream the proper recipe is Pears 
Soap well mixed with water into fresh creamy lather. 

Its perfect purity and stimulating freshness make Pears Trans- 

parent Soap to-day as it has been for 130 years matchless for the 

com plexion. leaned from 

I shilling. 


Visit Fears Palace of Beauty at W'embley 


f PEARS for HEALTH and BEAUTY I 
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CHESS. 

To Correspondents.—T ommuuira/ion'c for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

E M \'irARS (Norfolk).—In your solution of No. 3932 you have emulated 

a f.invuis classical example. How do you carry on after 1. - R 

to Q nth, or U taki-s K ? 

C H Watson (M.isham).—Your solution of No. 3933 makes it evident 
yon mu>it liave set up the prohlem with the omission of the lilack 
Pawn at K 5th. There can be no m.ite by 3. B to H jiid. on account 
of P to K 6th, or by 3. Q to K 3rd, because the Queen cannot get 

E French (Lymington).—We trust you have received what you 
wanted of us. We shall always be glad to acknowledge your siilu- 

H Ma.nwell Prideaux (Plymouth).—Thanks for your most interest¬ 
ing letter. W’e were well aware wc trod on dangerous ground, 
but we did not expect to be blown sky-high, and with our own petard, 
too, in such quick time. 

F J Falwell (Caterham).—Perhaps the apology is due to you from 
us, for making your task too difficult. You have, however, the 
virtue of perseverance, by which every failure is made the stepping- 
stone to ultimate success. \'ou will see that one s<dvor of No. 3933 
got over your difficulty of the superfluous Black J‘awn by boldly 
alxjlishing it. No. 393.1 you must look at again, and don’t bustle 
the Queen alioul so much. 

H F Marker (Porbander).—Yes, you are mistaken o%'er No. 3931, 
and are by no means alone in the error. The answer to i. Q laki's 
Kt is P to K 4lh, and if then, 2. P takes P en pass, (dis ch), P to 
K B 4th prevents mate. For what purpose but the very prevention 
of this did you play i. B to Q 8ih ? 

M Beach (Milton Bridge).—Black’s ilcfcnce of P to K 4th in No. 3931 
does not save him. It is expressly to meet this the key move is 
designed. An explanation of P takes P en passant requires more 
space than we can give, but any elementary book on chess will 
supply you with full information. 

Baron De Reicter (Turin).—Your enclosure has b«'eu h.inded to the 
proper authority with a request tb.it the omission to which you 
refer mav lx' made good. Solutions are duly acknowledged in the 
usual place. The solution of No. 3931 was i. B to Q aih. You 
will see from other answers why i. Q takes Kt fails. 

W Finlayson (Edinburgh). —It is a groat pleasure to hear from you 
again alter such a long silence, and your batch of problems is most 

Correct Solution of Proiilem No. 3928 received from R W Hill 
(Melbourne) ; of No. 3930 from Barun De Reuter (Turin), H F 
Marker (Porbander, India), and G Parluiry (Singarxire) ; of No. 3931 
from H F Marker (Porbander), and Horace E McFarland (St. Louis, 
Missouri); of No. 3932 from F J t'aFvell (Caterham), E A French 
(Lymiiigton), M Beach (Milton Bridge), Baron De Reuter (Turin), 
anil Rev. .\ D Mcarcs (Baltimore); aiul of No. 3933 from L W Caf- 
fcrat.i (Farndon), W N Powell (l^edbury), E A French (Lymington), 
W E Harrison (Leeds), and R B I'earce (Happisburgb).' 

Correct Solutions of Problem ’No. 3934 received from J J Duck¬ 
worth (Ncwtoii-le-VVillows), H W Satow (Bangor), C H Watson 
(Mashaml, J P Smith (Cricklcwood). A W Haniilton-Gell (Exeter), 
CBS (Canterbury), W C D Smith (Northampton!. Rev. W Scott 


(Elgin), J Hunter (Leicester), L W Cafferata (Farndon), M E Jowett 
(Grange-on-S.inds), W N Powell (I.edbury), S Caldwell (Hove), G 
Stillinglleet Johnson (Cobham), and E G U Barlow (llouniemouth). 

Solution of Problem No. 3933.—Bv J. M. K. Lupton. 

WHITE BLACK 

1. Kt to Kt 4th K to K 4th 

2. Q to Q 5th (ch) K moves 

3. Mates accordingly. 

If Black pUv, I. - K to B 4th, 2. Q to R 7th (ch), etc. J if 

I. -K to K 6th, 2. Q to Q 5th, etc; if i.- K to B 6th, 2. Q to 

R rih. etc. 

cle\er and ambitious setting of flight squares for Black’s King, 
contimuTl thniugh the second move. In such a position some duals 
are inevitable ; but they have escaped notice, and many of our solvers 
are loud in their praise of the problem. 


PROBLEM No. 3935 .—By E. Boswell. 
BLACK. 



White to play, and mate in two moves. 


The Chess Section of the Olympic International games will carry 
out its part of the programme by meeting in Paris on July 12, when 
an entry of nearly fihy competitors is expected. The full list of players 
is not yet published, but it is known that England will be represented 
by Mrs. Holloway and Mr. J. H. Blake, while Herr Max Euwe is amongst 
those appearing for Holland, and M. A Muflang, with others, upholds 


the honour of France. Scotland, Belgium, and Russia, together with 
other nations, are all likely to take part in the contest. The tourna¬ 
ment will be .irranged on th' sectional system, as successfully adopted 
by the British Chess Federation at Soutbsea last summer. Two rounds 
a day will be played, and the congress will end on July ao. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 

Game played in the International Masters' Tournament at the Hotel 
Alamic, New York, lietween Dr. S. Tartakover and Sefior Capa- 


W'HITE (Dr. T.) BLACK (Sr. C.) 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 

2. P to K B 4th P lakes P 

3. B to K 2nd 

Constituting what has been 
called the Little Bishop's Gambit. 
It was a favourite opiming of 
Bird’s, as it affordwl adventurous 
chances, but the present game 
shows its uselessness ngiiinst the 
modern school of development. 

3. P to Q 4th 

4. P takes P Kt to K B 3rd 

5. P to B 4th P to B 3rd 

6. P to Q 4th B to Kt 5th (ch) 

7. K to B sq P takes P 

8. B takes P P takes P 

9. H taki-s Kt 

Threatening, of course, to win 
a piece liy Q to R 4th (ch). In 
\Hew of Binck’s defensive resource, 
however, B takes P at once is 

9. KttoQtth 

TO. K to n 2nd R takes B 

11. B takes P Castles 

12. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 

13. Kt to B 3rd P toQ Kt 4th 
Bl.ick now takes up the attack, 

and presses the advaut.ige of his 
position with relentless vigour. 


{King’s Bishop Gjrti*u7) 


BLACK (Sr. C.) 

Kt to Kt 5 (ch) 
B to Kt 2nd 
B takes Kt 
} K bth 


WHITE (Dr. T.) 

14. B to Q 3rd 

15. K to Kt sq 

16. B to B 5th 

17. P takes B 

18. B takes P (ch) 

He would gladly get rid of the 
troublesome attentions of the 
Kt in exchange for his B, but 
iecs his way not to oblige 


Black I 
him. 

18. 

19. Q to Q 3rd 

20. P takes B 

21. B to K4th 
24. Q to Q 2nd 

23. K to B sq 

24. B to B bth 
From here to the end the oppo¬ 
sition is simply obliterated. 

25- P to Q 5th 


K to R sn 
B takes Kt 
Kt to Q 4th 
Kt to B 5th 
Q to R 5th 
P to B 4th 
R to B 3rd 


, 26, R to Q sq 
' 27. P takes R 
I 28. R takes R 

29. R to Q bth 

30. K to Kt 2nd 

31. Resigns. 

In efltfct he has tried to give 

the odds of King's Rook to the 
Champion. 


K to Q sq 
R takes B 
R takes Q 
Kt to K 3r(3 
QtoQBs (ch-, 
Q to K 7 (ch) 


Bv command of his Majesty the King, the refr?sh- 
ments at the Garden Party held at Buckingham Palace 
on Wednesday, June 25, were provided by Mcs.srs. 
J. Lyons and Company Ltd. 

In our issue of June 28, the portrait of Mile. 
Suzanne Lenglen, the famous lawn-tennis player, on 
the front page, was described, by an oversight, as 
being from a photograph by W. Caudery. It was, 
in reality, the work of Messrs. Bassano, Ltd. 



Let the BLICK 
save you Time— 
W orry— T rouble 

Think of the convenience of having a 
BLICK always on hand to wiite personal 
letters, type .MSS., etc., with carbon copies 
when <lc.sired. In the comforlable seclu.sion 
of the family circle it relieves you of the 
teiiium of M ritmg—makes corrcsjjondewce 
a pleasure. 

It travels with you. 

In its hand onu- Travelling-Case the BLICK 

ordinary attiirlu'l Vet it will do all that a 
heavy, expensive “ .‘-'tandard ” machine will do. 

EASY PAYMENTS ARRANGED 

A postcard will put you in 
possession of all the fart-s. 
Make- up vour mill.] to get full 
information com i-rning this 
ideal “ Feaihcrw-'ight Secre¬ 
tary." Send a p.c. (or call) 
asking for Folder 200, 



30 YEARS’ REPUTATION 


Visible Writing; Strong Mani- 
fiilder; 90 Characters; Light 
Touch. A Real Typewriter plus 
Portability. 



UNIVERSAL 


9 YEARS' CUABANTEE. 




m the BLICK TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 9 & 10, Cheapsidr, London, E.C. 4 m 

ii^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiii^ 




GENE VAHJrd. HOTEL de la PAIX 

Entirely renovated, up to date. One of the nicest Hotels in Switzerland, facing lake, with 
fine view c' Mont Blanc. j. baehl. 
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The only | 

successful treatment of I 

OBESITY 

I w now proved by medical authorities to I 
be the stimulation of the muscles by I 
Klertro Krg^otherapy I 

PROKESSOk BEKGONIE'S I 

apparatus for | 

ELECTRO-ERGOTHERAPT 

I takes the whole muscular system under I 
control, compelling^ tlit- natural elimina- I 
tion of waste products, which, when I 
retained, result in obesity, lassitude, in- I 



ibsolute ease in operation. The appar- 
tus can be worken from an electric lamp 
ocket. No special wiring is necessary, 
rhe continually increasing demand for 
ipparatiis and treatment, ever since its 
nlroduction twelve years ago. affords 
imple proof that a safe and sure remedy 
s now available. 


Medical Supply Association, Ld. 

167*185, Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 

Telephone; Museum yaio—t—2. 


LNER 

The CONTINENT 
via HARWICH 

(Royal Mail Routes) 

^ Hook of Holland 
or Antwerp 

Every Week-Day 

Liverpool St. Station ; 

Dtp. 8.30 p.m. - (hook) 
Dep. 8.40 p.m. (ANTWERP) 

To Zeebrugge 

Mondays .Wednesdays. Fridays 
27th June — 15th Sept. 
Liverpool St. Station, dep, 8.40 p.m. 

Fcr tickers and full particulars apply 
Continental Dept.^ L.N.E.R. Liverpool 


ANAGLYPH 

MASK COUPON. 


Please send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps 
[Three-halfpence, Inland; orTwo- 
pence-halfpenny. Foreign] to covet 
Postage. 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(Anaglyph) 15, Eisex Street, London, W.C.2. 



CAMERA 


Here is the opportunity—the Hawk-Eye—a film pack camera made by 
the Eastman Kodak Go., which takes photographs 3 ^x 2 ^. It is loaded 
In daylight, and any him can be taken out In a dark room and developed 
separately without disturbing the others. It is a camera without 
price, as it cannot be bought. 

AH you have to do is to save 100 wrappers of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 
Each tablet Is wrapped with an outside printed wrapper and an inside 
plain wrapper and they count as two. 50 tablets of soap, therefore, 
will contain the necessary 100 wrappers of 

WRIGHTSSOAP 

then send them to Camera Dept. 

WRIGHT, LAYMAN & UMNEY, Ltd., SOUTHWARK, LONI>ON. S.E.I 
Hawk-Eye owner* are also eligible for the monthly competition run by the 
Kodak Magazine. For further particular* see the Kodak Magazine, copies 
of which can be obtained from any Kodak dealer. 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

100 CASH PRIZES 

1st Prize £5 5s.; 2nd Prize £3 3s.; 3rd Prize £2 2s.; 
97 Prizes of £1 Is. each. 

No Wrappers Required to Compete. 


RULES: 

(1) TheeompaitUm is restrictedto those who have 
received Hau k-Eye Cameras pom the Pro¬ 
prietors of Wright's Coal Tar Soap. 

(2) Contact prints only are eligible. Prints mav 
be mounted or unmounted, but the outside 
siEc of any mount must not exceed 

(3) Competitor may send m as manv entrie? 
as they like, but the subject and the full 
name and address of each competitor must 
be WTitten on the back of each picture. 

{4) Eve^ picture entered must have been taken 
on Kodak 5J y 2} Film Pack by the Com¬ 
petitor,though he or she need not have done 
the development, printing or mounting. 

(5) Entries must be addressed to Photo Com- 
pefilion, Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 4.S .South- 


result will be advertised in the Daily Mail 

f6] The proprietors of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 
reseiwe to themselves the right of purchas¬ 
ing the copyright of any of the photographs 
sent for £2 is. each. 

f?) Koclak Limited will act as judges to the 
competition and their decision must be ac 
cepted as final, 

fS] Competitors may choose any of the follow¬ 
ing subjects, and the prizes will be awarded 
to the pictures that best illustrate the spirit 
of the title ; photoCTaphic excellence or 
technif.al qualitv will not count—it is the 
picture that wilt win the prize. 

SUBJECTS: 

Children at Play. Pets. A day with a 

Hawk-Eye. Sports and Pastimes. Toy 

Scouts or Girl Guides. Outdoors in Spring, 


Your house always seems so 
fresh and healthy, my dear, as well 
as spick and span. How do you 
manage it?** 

** Sunlight, air, and no dusty 
carpets, Ronuk gives fragranre to 
the floor.** 




SANITARY FLOOR POLISH. 


Cleanliness and Beauty should 
be apparent in every home. 
Ronuk ensures them. Whether 
your floor be parquet, boards 
or linoleum, Ronuk is the means 
to endow it with beauty and 


keep it free from dust and 
dirt. The pleasant, fragrant 
aroma of Ronuk is derived 
from its definite antiseptic 
properties. Every doctor 
approves a Vonuked* floor. 


GREAT JULY SALE 

IRISH LINENS 

'T'HIS is a splendid opportunity 
to replenish your Household 
Linen at remarkably low prices. 
Every article is guaranteed to be 
of our usual high standard. 



LINEN DAMASK 
TABLE CLOTHS. 

I.L.X. 57.—Slronjj, luird-wcaiiii” quality, 
Ivy Border, Ivy Leaf Centre. 

2x2 yds. Sale Price each 19/8 
2 X .. „ „ 24/6 

2x3.. 

LINEN NAPKINS to Match 

22 X 22 ins. Sale Price per doz. 22/6 
24 X 2\ „ 25/9 

LINEN SHEETS. 

I.L.N. 58.—Hemstitched. Splendid Value. 
2 X 3 yds. Sale Piice per pair 49 9 
24 X 3 „ „ „ 62/3 

LINEN PILLOW CASES, 

PLAIN LINEN. WITH SOFT BUTTONS. 
20 X 30 ins. Sale Price each 2/9 

Sale List No. 40 D sent post free. 
Caniage Paid on all Orders of 20(- 
upwards in the United Kingdom- 


I IKIf I 


lINBN SIASUFACrrVRERS 

BELFAST 

AUK» KKGEXT ST LONDON 6- CHURCH ST. UVERTOOb 



RONUK, LTD., PORTSLADE, SUSSEX. 


Stitchless 

t^ennisBatt 

A new ball, manufactured by a 
firm with 75 years’ experience 
of rubber goods production. 

Its outstanding features are a 
stitchless cover of the finest 
Melton cloth. It is washable and 
waterproof, and will outlast any 
other liall on the market. 

Obtaimbk from all Spans (io<uh Dealers 

A M;ew boU 
bu 

estobU^ked fUrti 




Per* Do^, 

Regu/^tiorv Si^e YYei^h.'t 
dP Bound o 


HenleyjtlVre & Rubber CD..Ltd. 

to-ii.Christoph«rSt,FiiislHif3rSq.London.E.C. 


































































Cuticura Will Heal 
Pimply Rashes 

Gently smear the affected surface 
with Cuticura Ointment. Let it re¬ 
main five minute^, then wash off 
with Cuticura Soap and hot water. 
Continue bathing for some minutes 
using the Soap freely. This treat¬ 
ment is best on rising and re¬ 
tiring but is effective at any time. 

Bmp Ig., Tftlram IlSiL, Ointment lg.3(L and SaSd. 
Sold everywhere. British Depot: F. Mewbery A 

Bobs, Lt d., 27. Charterbonge Bq., London, E,0.1. 
Sflr* Try our ne«r SbaTing Sti^. 



e . Nervous | 
I Dyspepsia 

When food disagrees, when | 
you have no appetite, and 
you are nervous and run-1 
down, take Dr. Cassell's! 
^ ( / Tablets. They will restore 

V—^ you to perfect health. 

Take Two at Bedtime Letter from Mrs. E. M. Sullivan. 

and note how well you sleep, 

and how refreshed and fit you Mrs. E. M. Sullivsn, of Baglsn Lotige East, Briton Ferry, South Wales, 

writes as follows “ As the result of a serious illness 
I became the victim of nervous dyspepsia. I w.as always 
Take Dr. CaaaeWs TabWit for afraid to eat, and tor a long time suffered terriblv from 

Nervous Anaemia complaint. I tried every remedy I could think of. 

Breahilawn Palpitatiaa but nothing gave me any relief, and I had almost come 

l*®^*'* Kiriaev to tlic conclusion that it was no use my making further 

I sleeiHes'sness Weakness effort, when a friend recommended Dr. Cassell's Tablets. 

I Neurasihenia Chitdren’s I had little faith in this, but 1 decided to try them, 

I Nerve Pains Weakness I experienced relief after the first box. I continued ' 

I Headache Wastini them for a few months, and now I can enjoy 

Speeiatly VatusMe far Nursim Mathers my food without pain. I am very thankful they were 
I and Ouring the Critieal Periods of Life. recommended to me.’* 

Dr.ttosseirs 

I Home Price, 1/3; Family Siace, 3/— i 

Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the H H H H 


Take Two at Bedtime 

and note how well you sleep, 
and how refreshed and fit you 


Take Dr. Caaacirs TabMa for 

Nervous Anaemia 


Brc.til.wn 
Neantis ... 

I Indigestion 

I Sleeplessness weakness 

I Neurasihenia Children’s 

I Nerve Pains Weakness 

I Headache Wasting 

Sgeeislly ValusMe far Nursing Mathers 
I and During the Critieal Periods ef Life. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.' 


INLAND. 

Iweive Month! (including Christraag 
Number) . .. j 

Six Months 

Including Christmas Ntiinber ... 

Three Months 

Including Christmas Number . 


Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) .. . ^8 0 1 

Six Months .. .. 1 9 

Including Christmas Number. Ml 

Tl»'i*« Months ... ... .0 14 

Including Christmas Number 0 17 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) ... ... .. ... £8 5 \ 

Six Months . I 11 i 

Including Christmas Number ... ... I 13 II 

Three Months .. ... .. 0 15 ) 

Including Christmas Number .. ... 0 18 

Subscriptions must be p^id in advance, direct to th 
Publishing Office, irs. Strand, in hiiylish money: by che<)iiei 
crossed “The National Provincial ana Union Bank ofErglainl 
Limited*'; or by Post Office Orders, payable at the Has 


The Agence Havas is specially appointed to receive 
advertisements for The Illustrated Dmdnn News,” 
for Western Eiiro|)e, at its Head Officer, 6a, Rue dts 
Richelieu, Paris, and at all its branches. 


The ideal pure wool 
Sock for Men 


Home Price, 1/3; Family Size, 3/— 

Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the 


TENA.X 

CAMERAS 

If y®ti are content only with the best, and 






JUST OUT 



jni tor sTt>n4KD iitii.i. rii.ns, kii.h 
’ PAtlS or PLAThS, 

tIOKRZ l AUKRAS TAKK SS t Pt*IIOTS WITHOrT 
’'I'.VslIlM''. and are priced from S2 6 upwards. 
ObtainaWe from all good fthoiographie ttores. 
llluMtrated List No. C.D. FREE on application to 
PEEUNG & VAN NECK, Ltd„ Sole Goerx Diitri- 
botors, 4 6, Holbom Circoi, London, E.C.L 




GARDEN 

DEVELOPMENT 

BY 

T. GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 

MA.. F.R.H.S,. 

Author of '* Garden ConilrucHonf* tic. 

Every gardener’s Guide to garden alterations, 
garden development, garden improvement, 
garden maintenance. Advice from experience. 


15/- Net. 


0tDO Steeples. 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 

HOTEL MEURICE 

loo rooms—30 bathrooms. 

Inclusive terms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 


¥ 


DINARD, BRITTANY 

THE ALL-THE YEAR.ROUND 
RESORT. 

8 hours from Southampton. 
18.hole Golf. 


Apply for Season Terms 
<July~ September.) 

CRYSTAL HOTEL, im. cl:iss inclusive, from 35 fr. 
MICHELET HOTEL, inclusive, from 25 to 35 fr. 


GREY 

HAIR 
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for men of action 


T he days are gone when business 
men allowed “close” or hot weather 
to foster drowsy listlessness. Most men 
aim to fit a full day’s work within the 
fewest possible hours and then leave for 
golf or tennis while the sun is genial. And 
most men who fulfil the aim wear Aertex. 
Aertex garments are not merely cut 
for ease, cut free from the pulls and 
tugs which make less skilfully designed 
underwear so irritating, but the very 
fabric from which Aertex garments are 
made is specially woven to ensure 
coolness without chill, warmth w’ithout 
discomfort. 

This fabric contains myriads of tiny cells which 
form an air-circulating system, refreshing, 
soothing the tissues, cleansing the pores, yielding 
a sense of vigour even on the hottest days. 
Wear Aertex this summer--you will find it an 
aid to efficiency as valuable as your fountain pen, 
your typewriter, your telephone—wear Aertex 
the unseen auxiliary in your battle for bigger 
business. 

To Overseas Customers 


See the AERTEX 
label on all 
garments — your 
guarantee of 
quality. Refuse 
imitations. 



Aertex Underwear can be obtained from leading 
outfitters in almost every country in the temperate 
and torrid zones. Non-actinic Aertex garments, made 
from specially-dyed yarns, prevent sunstroke and nervous 
depression caused by actinic rays. 

Write for Catalogue 

Fully illustrated Aertex catalogue, with descriptions and 
prices, is incorporated in “Underwear and Health,” a 
booklet of interest which will be sent (free) on 
request to Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore St., 
London, E.C.2. 


AERTEX 

UNDERWEAR 

Coolness without Chill 
Warmth without Discomfort 

Sold by 3,000 hosiers, outfitters and drapers 
throughout the United Kingdom. In case ^ of 
difficulty in obtaining write to—Cellular Clothing 
Cj. Ltd,, 72 & 73 Pore Street, London, E.C, 2« 



POST THIS T 0-D AY 

To Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd. 

72 & 73 Foie St., London, E.C. 2 


Please send me the 1924 AERTEX Catalogue 
“Underwear and Health.” 


35 
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WOOLLANDS 

^ t • ” 

Book of Bargains m M ^ I 1 7" 

WUulll^ 

4 ^ *^ale 

LJ TO-DAY 
'Aoji and Daily. 

/ A y V A Sale of Quality Attire 
i ' iL *1 ^or the Gentlewoman. 


No Special Prices Weeks—No Special 
Purchases for Sale Purposes—only 
Woollands exclusive stock is offered 
at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


'tI I 



REMNANTS 
HALF PRICE 
THURSDAY. 



P. 105 .—Girl’s Ten¬ 
nis Frock in \\ hite 
Sponge Cloth. Mus¬ 
lin Collar and CutTs, 
Picot - edged. Can 
also be made in a 
colour. 36 ins. 

Sale price 23/9 


B. lUO—Girl’s Pyjama Suit 

in Wool Taffeta, in variou.s 
coloured Stripes. Price 
according to size. 

Sale Prices 

16/9 tu 27/6 

and Wool and Cotton 
Mixture, 

9/9 to 15/11 


FANCY PRINTED CREPE, 
MAROCAIN and CEORGEnE. 

OUR STOCK OF ODD PAT¬ 
TERNS IN GOOD DESIGNS, 
suitable for Scarves. Jumpers, 
Summer Frocks, etc. 

Reduced to, per yard 7/11 

Usual prices 12/11 to 19 11 


STRIPED 

CHIFFON TAFFETAS. 

In Nav3^ Nigger and Black 
grounds, with white lines in two 
effects. Suitable for smart 
Morning or Afternoon Frocks 
Petticoats, etc. 38 in. wide. 

Sale Price S/6 

Usual Price 10/11 

CRETONNE. 

ZENANA CLOTH.—A special offer 
of our renowned Zenana, the ideal 
fabric for Dressing Gowns, Dressing 
Jackets and Tea Gowns, in. the 
following delightful colourings: 
Powder, Pink. Mauve, Vieux Rose, 
Turquoise. Parma, Cerise, Light 
Peacock, Viole^ and Creme. 

Usual price 15/9 
Sale Offer 12/11 
42/44 ins. wide. 




B. 185 . — White Hair-cord 
Muslin Smock, with coloured 
Linen Collar and Cuffs. 
16 ins. 

Sale price 19/6 

Zephyr and Muslin Smocks 
and Crawlers from 12/9 


B 187 .—G i r Us 
‘^Kumfy’* Knickers 

in all sizes. Col¬ 
ours: Navy.Faw'n, 
Brown, Mole and 
White. Size 3. 
Sale Price 6/11 


GLOVES ^ 

BARGAIN. ^ 

G. 32 .—Fine Suede 6-in. Sax GloveSi 

G. ey, Tan and Drab. 

Reduced to 4 /1 1 *2 
Strong Pique. Suede Mocha, for 
Country wear. Tan and Grey. 

Sale price 6/6 

White Kid Sax. Sale price 5/6 

HOSE BARGAIN. 

H. 10 .—Ladies' Wide-ribbed Cashmere 
Hose, in Black and all colours, also 
Heather mixtures. All sizes. 

Usual price 6/11 
Sale price 5/11 
Excellent for W’ear and perfect fit. 

R. 11.—A Striking Bargain. 

5,000 metres of richest quality Chine 
Ribbon. ins. wide. Black, Yellow, 
.Mauve, \Miitc, Rose, Cicl, Reseda and 
Grey Grounds with Rosebud design. 
Usual price 8/11 per yard. 
Reduced to, p^r yard 4/11 


WOOLLAND BROS., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.I. 


OSTEND 

UllllllllllMlllllllllllllllillllllllllMlillllllllllllllllllllltnilllllllllllllllllllllllMillllllinillllllllllllllllllHIlUIIMIIIIIIIMII 

Why not go to Ostend for your Holiday? 
It is the Seaside Resort de Luxe. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiit 

Horse Racing on 63 days for Four Million 
Francs in Prizes ; 

July 13th, (Irand Criteriun ... Frs. 100,000 
July 27th, Grand Prix ... „ 100,000 

August 31, Grand International „ 500,000 

ALL CASINO ATTRACTIONS 

Roulette, Trente et Quarante — Baccarat. 

SPECIAL GALA NIGHTS 

As on the Riviera. 

Engagements include HARRY PILCER, 
MAURICE and LEONORA HUGHES, 
RAOUEL MILLER, DOLLY SISTERS, 
the SAKHAROFP' and the well - known 
ITALIAN BALLET. 


AT THE CLASSICAL CONCERTS: 

YSAYE, JACQUES THIBAUT, RUBENSTEIN, &:c. 


A, DAILY GLASSof Lamplough s 
in water keeps the system vigor¬ 
ous, refreshed, giving a clear, healthy 
appearance to the skin. It entirely 

REMOVES HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS. INDIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, and SKIN 
ERUPTIONS, and is invaluable to 
those subject to change of climate 
and diet. Its portability makes it 
particularly useful to travellersand 
it should always be taken on holi¬ 
days as its refreshing and benefi¬ 
cial qualities are most useful in 
hot or changeable weather. 


[ 2/6 and 4/6 a Bottle, of all Chemists. 
Sole /tgents : 

HEPPELLS, 

164, Piccadilly. Losdon. W.I.. and at Briibton. 
























THE FIRST ABYSSINIAN RULER TO LEAVE HIS NATIVE MOUNTAINS : H.I.H. PRINCE TAFARI, REGENT OF ABYSSINIA, 

WHO IS A GUEST OF THIS COUNTRY—WITH HIS WIFE, PRINCESS MANEN, AT ADDIS ABABA. 

Never since the foundation of the Royal House of Ethiopia, that House which. The Prince, who was ruling a province when In his middle 'teens, led a revolution 

tradition tells, is descended from King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, has an and became Regent when he was twenty-four, nearly eight years ago. The people 

Abyssinian monarch or Heir to the Throne been known to leave his native over whom he is head, although they live in what is often called “ darkest 

mountains in the heart of Africa. That Prince Tafari has accomplished this, Africa," are among the earliest of Christian peoples. Known racially as Cushites, 
with the blessing of the Empress Zauditu, in whose place he rules, and the their ruling classes are members of the Ethiopian branch of the Hamitic race, 

benediction of the leader of his Church, to say nothing of the agreement of the who settled in Abyssinia some thousands of years before the Christian era, and 

feudatory princes who share his kingdom, augurs well for the future of his country. were converted to Christianity about 300 A.D. 
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WHERE EMPRESS REIGNS AND PRINCE RULES: MEDIEVAL ABYSSINIA. 

PHOTOCftAms SY Ewmc Gaujoitav, New Yokk. 



OF MEDICAL “BISHOPS": HIGH PRIESTS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH (ORTHODOX), 
IN ABYSStMlA, WHKH IS INDEPENDENT OF OUTSIDE DENOMINATIONS. 


¥aTH HIS GIRL ASSISTANT READY TO HAUL IN THE CATCH WITH A DIP NET 
AH ABYSSIMIAX YOUTH SHOOTING FISH WITH BOW AND ARROW. 


Our guest, his Imperial Highness Prince Jafarl, is anxious that his country shouid 
cultivate more Intimate relations with his hosts. Aa a mark of courtesy, he 
brought a gift of two lions for the King. The former part of his European tour 
was outlined under the portrait of him in our issue of May 17 ; and in last 
week's issue we reproduced a drawing of his reception at the Vatican, where he 


preaented a casket smd was received by Pope Hus XI. His retinue of feudatory 
noblei, with retainers numbering forty in all, is one of the most resplendent seen 
In London. Described as a man of broad culture and every inch a king/' he 
wears on state occasions an immaculate white costume, with a black velvet cloak 
fastened with a gold and jewelled clasp. Ras Tafari traces his descent by 
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WHERE THE WRIT OF “THE LEAGUE** RUNS: ABYSSINIA THE MEDLEVAL. 

Pmotockam* wr Ewiho Galloway, New Yomc. 



ON ONE OF THE ABYSSINIAN LAKES, WHICH YIELD MANY FISH FOR FOOD : A FISHING CHIEF, WITH HIS BOATS AND THEIR CREWS. 


TRIAL WITHOUT JURY : A PLAINTIFF PLEADING HIS CASE BEFORE A LOCAL DIGNITARY IN ABYSSINIA 


tradition from King Solomon tnd the Queen of Shebn, end styles himself “ the 
Prince of Jerusalem and Lion of Judah”; and the pageantry and ceremonial at 
his Court are said to be as grandiose as those of BibUcal days. His retinue 
Indicates the strength of his Government, for it includes, princes of the Nc^hern 
Kingdom and the ruler of the Western Kingdom, both of which have hitherto 


been at variance with Prince Tafari*s house. The Regent is also a strong 
advocate of schools for the young, and has established several model schools in 
his eapitpl, as an example to his nobles. He himself has a little son of whom 
be is Very fond. It was owing chiefly to thd efforts of the Prince Regent that 
Abyssinia was admitted last September into the League of Nations. 
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ClK Ruler of Rbpsslnia: prince Cafarl iRakonnen. 


Bi/ C. F. REY, F.RXjS., Author of ** Unconquorei AhutUiUo at tt it To-Day.*' 






'* -'X'HUS the gates of that solitary realm were for 
X ever shut against the arts, the science, and the 
fanaticism of Europe.*' So wrote Gibbon in reference 


followed by the chiefs, and then the fields are stripped 
by the hand-sickles and knives of the multitude. 

On another occasion the Empress had expressed 


IN THE CAPITAL OF ABYSSINIA: A STREET IN ADDIS ABABA .—{Pkotoigrapk by CofUr.\ 


to the expulsion of the venturesome Portuguese Jesuit 
missionaries from Abyssinia in 1633—a somewhat 
remarkable instance of the danger of 
prophecy. 

For to-day the ruler of that " solitary 
realm,” H.I.H. Tafari Makonnen, Regent 
of the Empire and Heir to the Throne of 
Ethiopia, has come down from his mountain 
home and is paying ceremonial visits to the 
principal countries of Europe, received by 
Kings and Princes, and by the heads of 
the great Christian Churches of the West. 

The occasion makes a striking appeal 
to the imagination, and the man who 
has brought it about is a remarkable 
figure. Bom only thirty-three years ago, 
appointed to the governance of a vast 
district at the age of sixteen, and of a 
province nearly as big as England at the 
age of twenty, he has seen in early life 
his country tom by internal dissension 
and the subject of constant foreign 
intrigue. 

When only twenty - five he was called 
on with his cousin the Empress Zauditu, 
the daughter of King Menelik, to control 
the destinies of a land whose many differ¬ 
ent races held from time immemorial 
regarded war as their pastime, whether 
against foreign foes or amongst rival king¬ 
doms of the Empire. His first task was 
to fight a great battle in 1916 against 
the rebel forces of the dispossessed Em¬ 
peror Lej Yasu, whose three years of misrule had done 
so much to weaken Menelik’s great work of consolida¬ 
tion, and since then he has been engaged ceaselessly 
in endeavouring to improve the position of his country 
and the lot of his people. 

His efforts have met with a considerable measure 
of success at home, and by gaining admission for 
Abyssinia to the League of Nations he has secured its 
position abroad. This has enabled him to undertake 
his present mission, the effect of which on Abyssinia’s 
future must be very great. For he is bringing with 
him some of the most important of his country’s 
chieftains, men who govern vast provinces ■: id whose 
influence is a great factor in their uiu.onquered 
mountain home. 

Fully to realise this it must be borne in mmd that 
the feudal system is still the accepted r^ime in 
Abyssinia; and the measure of the direct loyalty of 
the peasant to his local chief as distinct from his 
fealty to the central government is well indicated by 
the native proverb : '* A dog knows his master, but 
not his master’s master.” 

The extent to which feudality enters into the every¬ 
day life of the country is evident to the least observant 
traveller, and is well illustrated by the following 
instances. 

An important source of national wealth is the 
grass of the country, and the commencement of the 
cutting is the occasion of a great festival. The Prince 
. and his chiefs go out into the grasslands, accompanied 
by their tenants, soldiers, servants, and followers ; 
the Prince personallv cuts a little, fiis example is 


a desire to visit a church some three or four miles 
away, but a few days beforehand it was realised that 


COURTYARD OF THE IMPERIAL HOTEL IN THE ABYSSINIAN 
CAPITAL: CAMEL TRANSPORT.—^ Carter.] 

the ” road ” was impassable. Their subjects were 
requisitioned by their liege lords ; the Prince and 
every noble and chief then in Addis Ababa each 


personally moved a few stones, their example beiiiL’ 
followed by the lesser chiefs, and so on downwards, 
until nearly 10,000 men were working on the road. 
It was ready in time ! 

The feudal system is by no means the only example 
of the state of “ arrested development ” in which the 
country may be said to be. There are practically nci 
roads, rivers have to be forded or swum, and con 
sequently to cover a ^remendously mou^tainou^ 
country about four-and-a-half times the size of Britain, 
scored with deep river courses, with one’s caravan of 
ponies and mules takes time. 

But few more enjoyable forms of travel exist, for 
the climate on the great 6ooo-foot tableland which 
forms the bulk of the country is del^htful, the scenery- 
is beautiful, animal life of all kinds abounds, and the 
rainy season is a short one, lasting, as a rule, only 
from mid-June to September. 

The modern innovations introduced into the 
capital. Addis Ababa, stand out in glaring contrast to 
the medixval and even more ancient characteristics 
and customs that survive so extensively, such as the 
enforcement of the Mosaic Law, the great raw-meat 
banquets of the soldiery, the public executions in the 
market-place, and, above all. the wonderful otrl 
religious pageantry, which carries the mind of the 
onlooker back over twenty centuries. 

To their religion the Abyssinians attach the 
greatest importance, and it has played a great p>art 
in shaping their history. When writing to the Great 
Powers in 1891, Menelik pointed out that ” for more 
than fourteen centuries Ethiopia has been an island 
of Christians in a sea of pagans.” They are proud 
of having become Christians whilst we were wor¬ 
shippers of Thor, and they have maintained the 
monophysite form of Christianity allied with many 
old Mosaic rites. 

To witness one day the Dance of the 
Priests, a survival of rites we have all 
read of as David dancing before the Ark. 
and the nc.xt day perhaps to dine with 
the Regent in his exceedingly comfortable 
palace, with an excellent Europiean menu, 
and to visit his up-to-date dairy, his 
private printing press and book-binding 
plant—the only ones in the country—is 
indeed to bring the centuries together, 
and calculated to make the traveller 
wonder whether he is awake or merely 
dreaming. 

But the intensely practical and hard¬ 
working figure of the Regent presses 
forward continuously on his task—even 
while on his present visits he starts the 
day's work soon after seven o’clock, and 
his secretaries and typists have as strenu¬ 
ous a time here as they do at home. 

Prince Tafari’s journey is a great break 
with tradition, for never since the days 
of the Queen of Sheba has a ruling Prince 
of the House of Solomon left the country ; 
it is. consequently, hardly surprising 
that we and they know so little of each 
other. They have no coast-line, and up 
to comparatively recent times Gibbon’* 
picturesque description held true as a pic¬ 
ture of their mentality and condition 


** Encompassed on all sides by the enemies of theii 
religion, the Ethiopians slept near a thousand year.- 
forgetful of the world by whom they were forgotten.'* 


READY JUSTICE; ADMINISTERING THE LAW 
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LADIES’ POLO: THE FIRST FEMININE MATCH PLAYED AT HURLINGHAM. 

PHOTOGRAraS »Y T.P.A. 



Vi.'.'lv-i' 


THE HURLINGHAM LAOTES’ TEAM : MRS. N. W. LEAF (NO. 2), MRS. SCOTT. 
ROBSON (NO. 1), LADY WARREKDER (NO. 3). AND MRS. B. CLOVER (BACK)- 
LEFT TO RIGHT. __ 


THE MELTON MOWBRAY LADIES’ TEAM: MISS B. CRAWFURD (NO. 2), MISS 
S. CRAWFURD (NO. 3), MISS M. SHERIFFS (NO. 1). AND MISS LEXIE WILSON 
(BACK) LEFT TO RIGH T. ^ ^ 


THE WIFE OF SIR VICTOR WARRENDER, BT., MJ». 


SCORED BT LADY WARRENDER : KURUNGHAM 


MOWBRAY SIDE AGAINST THE LADIES’ HURUNGHAM 
TEAM. 


HITS THE ONLY GOAL THEY MADE. 


The Ladies* Polo Match held at Hurlingham the other day was an event in the 
history of the Club, as it was the first occasion on which a feminine game has 
been played on the famous ground. The result of the match was that the 
ladies’ team representing Melton Mowbray won the game of five chukkas by four 
goals to one. T’he match was not—as may be imagined—a serious exposition 
of polo, and the game cannot be described as a fast one, although the members 
of the opposing sides are all good horsewomen, and—especially in the case of the 
Melton side—well known in the hunting world. Miss Lexie Wilson, who goes 


splendidly across country, was prominent for her side, and hit three of their 
goals. Lady Warrendcr, the wife of Sir Victor Warrender, Bart., M.P., the son 
of Lady Maud Warrender and of the late Vice-Admiral Sir George Warrender, 
hit the only goal which the HucUngham team scored. Polo is a game at which 
men do not expect to excel until they reach the middle ’forties, so one may 
say that, where their play was concerned, the lady polo enthusiasts were under 
a double handicap—first that of sex. and secondly of extreme youth, as some¬ 
thing in the early twenties represented the average age two teams I 
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OUR NO 


By G. K. CHESTERTON* 


A CRITIC recently said that even I myself 
(evidently a monster of moral and mental 
extravagance) could not say anything in defence of 
Smiles and Self-Help. Another critic said that I 
could hardly fail to rise to this challenge, as f once 
wrote a page of rhetorical prose in praise of the name 
of Smith. The latter critic was quite right if he 
meant that, like many another working journalist, I 
have been ready to write on any subject. But he is 
quite wrong if he means that I have been ready to 
write on any side. I had nothing but romantic and 
almost religious associations with the name of Smith, 
at least before the emergence of Lord Birkenhead. 1 
called the name of Smith poetical because it obviously 
is poetical—as poetical as fire and labour and the 
sword. But it is not so easy for the poet to pass from 
Smith to Smiles. Yet there is something to be said 
for Smiles—at least there is something to be said 
against what is commonly said against Smiles. Smiles 
was not wrong if he suggested that no external help, 
however socially sound, can be a substitute for the 
sort of independence called honour. Self-Help was 
not wrong in so far as it meant that the citixen, the 
free man, really is the 
man who answers for 
himself, who is re¬ 
sponsible for himself, 
who supports himself. 

It was only wrong be¬ 
cause there crept into 
it a corruption, of 
the sort that poisons 
every truth, not pro¬ 
tect^ by a creed. 

What was the' 
matter with Self-Help 
as understood by the 
unfortunate Smiles 
was simply that it 
ignored by implica¬ 
tion the idea of tradi¬ 
tion and even of right. 

It implied that a man 
must help himself to 
the pudding; but it 
did not clearly imply 
that it was bis own 
pudding. In that 
sense Mr. Smiles, 
though a highly re¬ 
spectable person, was 
really a brigand and 
a buccaneer. He 
sprang up in the 
chaos of the first com¬ 
mercial competition; 
and it is the curious 
paradox that com¬ 
petition had really the 
same ethics as communism. When it implied that a 
man could get more money, it did really mean, under 
one legal fiction or another, that he could get more of 
other people's money. The individualist of this school 
did not, indeed, think of it as other people’s money. 
Neither did he think of it as his own money. He 
thought of it simply as money ; as a mass of worldly 
wealth vaguely wandering atout, a floating treasure 
that was in its nature unattached. That is, he 
really thought of it as the Bolshevist thinks of it. He 
thought of money as merely circulating, as the actual 
material called money does circulate. It was current 
in the same sense as the currency—that is, it was 
alwa3rs running, and especially running away. It was 
property without a proprietor. In other words, as 1 
have said, this sort of individualism was really very.near 
to the most extreme sort of socialism. It was bom in 
the same industrial confuskm as the idea of socialism. 
This sort of individualism had no sense of property. 

The true tradition of property is not primarily one 
of self-help but rather of self-defence. It does not 
think first of helping itself to property, but rather 
preventing otheis from helping themselves to what 


is not their own property. Nor is it especially 
disposed to insist on the self in the mere sense of the 
ego. When Naboth found his vineyard threatened 
by an enlightened and progressive Imperialist of his 
day, he did not say, I am a scientiiic inventor and 
I discovered vineyards; I propose to go on and dis¬ 
cover a few more vineyards, which are at present in 
more unworthy hands." He said, " The Lord forbid 
that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee." In other words, he was not an individualist; 
but in .reality the very reverse of an individualist. 
He did not insist merely on the individual; and 
certainly not merely on the self. He insisted on 
things that were no more identical with himself than 
was the empire of King Ahab. He appealed to his 
ancestors; he appealed to God; he appealed to 
the general conception of justice. And the real 
distinction is not between the socialist and the 
individualist, but simply between Naboth and Ahab. 
Ahab may call himself either an individualist or a 
socialist, or frequently both. He generally does. 
Ahab may say he is seizing the vineyard because his 
remarkable force of character has made him master 


of the whole economic field. Ahab may say he is 
seizing it because he is the King, and therefore the 
chief official of a great social bureaucracy. Or he 
may say he is seizing it because he is a strong man 
and an individual of marked individuality. Prob¬ 
ably Ahab, having all his life the caprice and incon¬ 
sistency of the true Oriental Sultan, said first one 
thing and then the other. Probably he was an 
individualist one day and a socialist the next—in 
short, his history resembles very closely the history 
of the modem rich in their relation to the modem 
poor. Being a weak man, he would naturally regard 
himself as a strong man ; and, being a despot, be 
would naturally identify himself with the whole 
State. But neither of these poses touches the true 
point of property at all, as understood by Naboth and 
the sons of Naboth—the peasants of the whole world. 
No doubt, their point of view appeared very backward 
and superstitious to their opponents, especially to that 
fine representative of feminism and the woman's 
influence in politics, Queen Jezebel. Probably it is 
trae that the more complex civilisation, the culture 
of Tyre and Sidon, was on the side of Jezebel and 
against Elijah, and especially against Naboth. Naboth 


may have been a very rough fellow; but he was not 
so low a savage as to appeal to Smiles and Self-Help. 
It was rather Ahab that was helping himself—to 
somebody else’s pudding. Naboth did not appeal to 
that sort of self-hdp, but to quite another sort of 
self-respect. 

It is that sort of self-respect that constitutes 
for thousands of modem industrial people the mystery 
of the peasant. They always feel about him as about 
an agricultural serf; and it never occurs to them that 
he feels like a small squire. They call him suiiy; 
and do not reflect that there might be a lack of gay 
sociability in a small squire, if total strangers treated 
him kindly as an agricultural serf. They call him 
avaricious; and yet are compelled to admit that he 
often rejects money when a gentleman would reject 
it, and a serf would take it. They know the general 
character of land-owners ; and the peasant is simply 
a small land-owner. Yet they cannot make out why 
the same man who will resent a trespass will refuse a 
tip. They call him selfish ; yet they blame him at the 
same time for stinting himself for the remote future 
of his farm and his 
family. They cannot 
see that he is starving 
for an idea; for a 
domestic patriotism. 
The case for the best 
peasantry, as for the 
best aristocracy, is 
that it is the very 
reverse of individual¬ 
istic. If only in a 
narrower sense, it 
fights not for the . in¬ 
dividual but for the 
race. The man is em¬ 
phatically not fight¬ 
ing half so much for 
himself as for his 
father or his children. 
There is that amount 
of truth in the Bol¬ 
shevist phrase that 
the American Revolu¬ 
tion and the French 
Revolution suffered 
from being merely 
bourgeois revolutions. 
It is true that the 
revolt at Hie end 
of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was a revolt 
rather of the shop¬ 
keeper than of the 
peasant. That was the 
reason why it merely 
destroyed crests and 
shields and territorial 
titles, without understanding them at all. That 
was why the mere Jacobin said that nobody should 
have a family motto or a pedigree. A real revolt 
of peasants might possibly have said that every¬ 
body should have a pedigree or even a family motto. 
X have often had the fancy that a more human 
and religions revolution might have given the worid 
more heraldry instead of less. 'Instead of only lopping 
the tall lilies of France, in the manner of Tarquin, 
it might have given to all the lilies of the field some¬ 
thing of the glory of Solomon. 1 have a great respect 
for the real good done by the French Revolution ; 
but in this r espe c t I think it did suffer from being 
not entirely a French Revolution, but rather a 
Parisian Revolution. There is a real revolution going 
on all over Europe to-day, which is of the other kind, 
and has been called the Green Rising. We ourselves 
have had some experience of the Green Rising in 
the very country oi the Wearing of the Green. All 
English parties made a muddle of it because none 
of them understood it. But if anyone thinks nae 
fantastic for saying that a poor peasantry might 
be full of all the pride and pomp of heraldic genealogy, 
1 can only advise him to go to Ireland. 



THE OPENING OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES; PRINCE HENRY, THE CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA, THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, PRESIDENT DOUMERGUE, AND THE CROWN PRINCE OF ROUMANIA (LEFT TO RIGHT), IN THE GRAND 


STAND AT COLOMBES STADIUM. 

The Prince of Wiles and Prince Henry, as well as the Crown Prince and Princess of Roumanla. witneaed the opening of the Olympic 
Camea, at the Colombes Stadium, Paris. The ceremony was performed by the President of the French Republic, who la shown in our 
photograph, seated next to the Prince oi Wales. On another page we give photographs of the scene In the huge Stadium, as the 
contingents from the different countries marched past the Presidential box.—(PAolocrap* ty C.N.] 


OUR ANAGLYPHS, 


Readers ithc have nd ytk one of the speefo/ muuk* for vitwing our Anoglyphi in sfereoscoafe rcMef imay do to by fiWng up tho coupon on page 90, and formarding H 

wHh poUage sfomps onfue three‘halfpence (Inland), or tifiopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed, to **The lUutiraled London A^eios " (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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GLORY OF SPORT”: THE 8th OLYMPIAD. 


The opening of the eighth Olympiad, at th« Colombes Stadium, Paris, was an 
impressive spectacle. The ceremony commenced with a march by the competitors 
round the arena, each national group preceded by a standard bearer carrying 
the gilt sign of his land and followed by Its national flag. The contingent from 
this country was specially picturesque, as it was headed by a company of pipera 
of the Cameron Highlanders, and included twenty women, looking workmanlike and 
neat in white flannel skirts and dark blue blaxers. The French company consisted 
of 180 competitors, of whom twelve were women. In our photograph they are 
shown at the salute, passing the Presidential box—which contained the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Henry, and the Crown Prince and Princess of Roumania, as well as 
president Doumergue.-After the procession had wound round the arena, and 


the competitors had been arranged in* columns of four, all facing the Presidential 
box, the President of the French Olympic Committee, Comte Clary, mounted the 
rostrum and invited President Doumergue to declare the eighth Olympiad open, 
which he did in less than twenty words. A fanfare then came from the band, 
the Olympic flag was broken out from the tall mast, and a salute was fired with 
aerial maroons, while some hundreds of pigeons were released and an aeroplane 
flew over the Stadium. This was followed by a grouping of the flags of the 
nations round the rostrum, while M. Georges Andr6. the French athlete and 
flag-bearer, took for all the Olympic oath, '* to observe all rules and participate 
in these games in a spirit of chivalry for the honour of our countries and the 
glory of sport.” 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


.. 


THE "TIGON''-AND EXPERIMENTS IN HYBRIDISATION. 

Bit W. *P. AuAw of * V&c li^ancsf ef AmkomU,'’ **7Ae CourhUip of AnimtaU,** dc^ dc. 


T he Gardens of the Zool<^cal Society of Lraidcm 
have just been enriched by the addition of a 
really remarkable animal, the product of a cross* 
mating between a male tiger and a female lion. This 
hybrid the authorities have decided to call a ** tigon," 
coining a hybrid word for a hybrid animal. Since it 
is a male, some have expressed surprise that it shows 
no trace of a mane. But. and especially since 
the male parent was a tiger, this " secondary 
sexual character/* peculiar to the Kon. was hardly 
to be expected. What is rather surprising is that 
it is so faintly striped. However, it is to be 
remembered t^t even in pure-bred tigers the 
striping varies much in its intensity, in accord¬ 
ance, apparently, with the geographical range of 
the species—or, in other words, the conditioiis of 
its environment. But as to this matter of 
coloration more must be said presently. 

This remarkable creature (Fig. 4), it is to be 
noted, was bred iii captivity. We know of the 
occurrence of no such crosses among animals 
in a wild state. Even in captivity they are 
rare. This matter of hybridisation has always 
excited the interest not merely of naturalists, 
but also, and more especially, of *' Threm* 
matologists,’* as the breeders of animals are 
called. Even among our domesticated beasts 
and Inrds hybridisation is much easier with 
some types than others. Wlien we turn to ex¬ 
periments on wild animals in captivity we find 
that some can be induced to breed CHily with 



FIG. 2.—MORE STRIPED THAN HIS SIRE: THE FOAL OF 
A ZEBRA STALLION AND A WEST HIGHLAND PONY. 
When Profesaor Cossar Ewart cnwacd a Burchell labra with a West 
Highland pcmy, the markings on the resultant foal were more j»o- 
nounced those of the sire, and the hybrid more nearly re¬ 
sembles the Somali zebra. This was classed as a rerersion to type. 

Photograph hy E. J. Mamly. 

difficulty, while others seem to have 
lost their reproductive powers alto¬ 
gether. Elephants are notoriously 
difficult to deal with in this regard. 

On the other hand, some rather sur- 
prising successes have been attained, 
crosses having been made between 
animak which under no circumstances 
could have bred in a state of freedom. 

The cross between the Polar and the 
brown bear furnishes a case in point. 

This has been achieved in the Gardens 
of the Zoological Society. Moreover, 
the Polar brown-bear hybrid has been 
successfully crossed with the pore-bred 
brown bear. CAnd it is to be noted 
that the fertility does not end with the 
first crosses, the hybrids being fertile 
between themselves. Some little time 
ago, in commenting on this matter of 
hybrids, I stated that the cross between 
the American bison and domesticated 
cattle produced fertile hybrids. This, 

I find, is not the case—in so far, at any 
rate, as concerns the cross between the 
domestic bull and the bison cow. There 
are many animals which display this 
limited capacity for crossing, which is 
at present inexplicable. 

It is commonly held that crosses 
between distinct species are infertile. 

But. unless we are materially to modify 
;>ur concept of what constitutes a 


species,'* we must regard this test of inter-fertility 
rather as an index of relative relatedness. We cannot, 
for example, regard the hooded and carrion crows in 
any other light but as good species. The fact that they 
will freely interbreed and produce fertile hybrids 
shows that they are more closely related than they 
are to, say, the rook or the raven. Many of the 


surface-feeding ducks, such as the mallard and the 
pintail, will interbreed freely in captivity, and produce 
fertile hybrids. Such hybrids occur even in a wild 
state. But no one would hesitate to regard these 
two species as perfectly distinct. 

The famous Penycuick experiments <d Professor 
Cossar Ewart, made by crossing zebras and horses, 
brought out some striking facts in regard to coloration 
and hybridisation. He crossed a BurcheU's zebra 
stallion with a West Highland pony. The resultant 
foal (Fig. 2) was not only striped bke a zelntt, but was 
more closely striped than his sire, resembling, indeed, 
the Somali zebra. As a consequence. Professor Ewart 
contends that we most regard this case as one of 
reversion to a more primitive ancestor, striped alter 
the fashion of the Somali species. From this type the 
Bonte-quaggas, as the zebras of the Burchell t3rpe are 
called, were derived. 

In the reverse cross—that is to say, where the sire 
is a horse and the mare a zebra, the resultant foab 
appear to resemble the sire, being at most but feebly 
striped. Professor Cossar Ewart, however, mentions 
one case wherein the foal was as brightly and strongly 
striped as the zebra mare, its mother. 

Mr. R. 1 . Pocock some years ago published some 
interesting facts in regard to zebra-ass hybrids, bom 
in the Gardens of the Zoological Society. Here the 
sire was a Somali wild ass, the dam a mountain zebra. 


The foal (Pig. 3) closely resembled her sire, which, of 
course, was unstriped, save on the legs. But the legs 
of the foal were much more strongly striped than the 
sire, and there were faint stripes on the head and neck, 
and. ^ very strongly marked shoulder-stripe, which is 
not present in the sire. A second foal, by the same 
sire, out of a BurcheU's zebra of the race known as 
" Chapman's quagga." was very like the moun¬ 
tain zebra hybrid, but the ears were relatively 
shorter and the striping less distinct, even on 
the legs. The shoulder-stripe was decidedly 
shcMter, and the stripes on either side were 
fainter. Asinine were dominant over zebrine 
characteristics in this animal. 

In the case of these zebra-horse and zebra- 
ass hybrids, it is to be noticed, the coloration of 
the foals differed from the pure-bred parents—• 
where these were zebras—and showed a reversion 
to the coloration of a more remote ancestenr, 
apparently closely resemhng the Somali zetna. 
liiere was no dev^opment of any “ new " char¬ 
acter in the markings. This is a more important 
point than would appear at first sight. And this 
because in the case of the domesticated cat we 
have an instance of the development of a new 
pattern, quite unUke that of any known wild 
species. It will be noticed that there arc two 
types of "tabby "-cats. In one, reseml^ing the 
wild-cat, there are numerous narrow vertical 
stripes; in the other the stripes are broad, and 
form a spiral on the flanks, as may be seen in 



FIG. 3.—RESEMBLING HER UNSTRIPED SIRE, SAVE FOR 
THE STRONG LEG-MARKINGS: THE FOAL OF A SOMALI 
WILD ASS (SIRE) AND A MOUNTAIN ZEBRA (DAM). 


the adjoining illustration (Fig. 1). No known wild cat 
is thus marked, and there never seems to be any blend¬ 
ing between these two patterns. They 
are definitely either of one type or the 
other. This is the more interesting 
since a wide range of ** sporadic varia¬ 
tion " in this matter of coloration is to 
be seen in our domesticated cats. I 
recently saw a litter of five, wherein no 
two were atike. There were both types 
of "tabby." a black, a white, and ooe 
blotched with orange and black. 

In aU the cases so far considered the 
hybrids have shown no more than super¬ 
ficial differences, such as coloration or 
the length of the ears. But with many 
fishes more deep-seated changes take 
place. The hybrids between l^eak and 
chub, for example, display diflerences 
not only in bodily form, but in the num¬ 
ber of the fin-rays, the shape of the fins, 
and the number of scales above and 
below the " lateral-Une." This is true 
also of the hybrids between roach and 
rudd, and the roach and bream. This 
last was regarded as a distinct species, 
known as " Buggenhag's Bream." Even 
the pharyngeal, or " throat teeth." are 
modified. The skeletcm of the bon 
diflers from that of the tiger only in 
relatively minute details ; their skuUs 
are hardly distinguishaMe. When the 
skull of "Tigon" becomes available, 
perchance it wiU be found to have 
developed some new character, nnbke 
anything found in either of the pure- 
br^ parents. 



FJC. 4.—WITHOUT MANE AND WITH FAINT STRIPES: THE TIGER-LION HYBRID 
AT THE “ZCX)." 

The animal U a male, yet the stripes of the sire , ate but feebly developed. It was recently jxesented 
to the “Zoo" by the Maharajah of Nawanacar .—\PhotogmPh by F. IK. Btmd.\ 



FIG. ].—WITH A "NEW" PATTERN. UNLIKE THAT OF ANY KNOWN 
SPECIES: THE DOMESTICATED "TABBY" CAT. 
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WEARERS OF THE LAWN-TENNIS BLUE RIBANDS: WIMBLEDON FINALISTS. 



FINALISTS IN THE LADIES’ SINGLES : MISS K. McKANE (GREAT BRITAIN), 
WINNER; AND MISS HELEN WILLS (UNITED STATES). THE LOSER. 


FINAUSTS IN THE MEN’S SINGLES : R LACOSTE (FRANCE). THE LOSER 
AND J. BOROTRA FRANCE). THE WINNER. 


THE WINNERS OF THE LADIES' DOUBLES : MISS HELEN WILLS (U.S.A.) 
AND MRS. WIGHTMAN (U.Sji.). 


THE WINNERS OF THE MEN’S DOUBLES : F. T. HUNTER (U.S-A.) 
AND VINCENT RICHARDS (U.S.A.). 


After Mile. Suzanne Lenglen had scratched, owing to illness. Miss McKane was 
left to play Miss Helen Wills in the final round of the Ladies’ Singles Cham¬ 
pionship. The English player won (4—6, 6—4, 6—^).-In the Men’s Singles’ 

Chainpionship Borotra beat Lacoste (6—1, 3—6, 6—1, 3—6, 6—4).--In the Ladles’ 

Doubles Championship. Mrs. Wightman and Miss Wills beat Miss K. McKane and 

Mrs. Covell (6—4, 6—4).-In the Men's Doubles Championship, Vincent Richards 

and F. T. Hunter beat R. N. Williams and W. M. Washburn (6—3, 3—6, 8—10, 8—6, 


6—3).-The Mixed Doubles Championship was won by J. B. Gilbert and Miss 

K. McKane, who beat L. A, Codfree and Mrs. Shepherd*Barron (6—3, 3—6, 6—3).- 

Borotra, the new champion, has extraordinary speed and quickness of eye. and 

his play at the net is his most remarkable asset.-The game between Miss 

McKane and Miss Helen Wills was a particularly good one, and the English player 
won after fighting, against heavy odds, from a position which seemed hopeless. 
It was a case of experience telling. 
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TO BE CONSECRATED IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KING: 

Photographs bv 



PART OF THE REMARKABLE BinLOIHC, DESIGNED BY MR. GILBERT 
SCOTT WHEN HE WAS TWENTY-TWO : THE SOUTH-EAST TRANSEPT 
OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF THOSE WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN THE GREAT WAR 
THE BEAUTIFUL CENOTAPH IN THE WAR MEMORIAL TRANSEPT. 
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In our issue of June 28 , we ^ve a perspective drawing of the new cathedral at Liverpool, a photograph of the completed portion, and a photograph of the 
reredos as seen from the north choir and aisle. We now add other views of the remarkable building, which has been described as the finest example of 
modern Gothic. The foundation-stone was laid in 1904 , by King Edward VII., and by the time it is finished, the structure will have taken half a century 
to build. The consecration of the first portion of the building to be completed, which will take place on July 19 , in the presence of the King and Queen, 
supported by representative churchmen from all parts of the Empire and the United States, will mark an important stage in the evolution of British 
architecture. Liverpool is the third great cathedral erected since the days of Wren, following, as it does, Westminster and Truro Cathedrals. Its style is a 
free interpretation of fourteenth-century Gothic, or Decorated. Its massive character does not interfere with the symmetrical grouping of the sections, and, 
from whatever angle it is viewed, it is a noble shape that will dominate the city and be visible to every ship that comes up the Mersey. An examination of 
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THE NEW MODERN GOTHIC LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 



Stewart Bale, Livertool. 



the choir reveals that the windows are set back between the piers of the arcade, which are continuous with the great buttresses outside to a total depth of 
thirty feet, the aisles being formed by piercing these solid walls of masonry. Standing at the foot of the choir, the side sources of light are concealed, as 
there is no clerestory, but the light is diffused over the transverse walls until it is lost in the shadowy vault above. The east window has a sculptured central 
division offset by decorated tracery on each side; taken with the contours of the building, this shows a cunning blending of the Gothic and Classic. It is the 
largest window in England, the over-all measurement being 76 ft. high by 44 ft. wide. On compietion, in some fifteen or twenty years, the cathedral will be the 
largest in England, and nearly as big as St. Peter’s in Rome. It is believed that the next section of the building to be constructed, the great central space 
and two western transepts, can be finished in six years. The building is additionally remarkable in that it was designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, now a 
Royal Academician, when he was twenty-two. 
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TELL - EL - AM ARNA DISCOVERIES. 



Bjf F. Q, t^EWTON, o Volnf Dirtctcr 0/ Me Egyptian Expiration SocUly^a ExpeJilion to TtlUeUjimarna, 


third season's work of the Egj-pt Exploration 
A Society has thro\^*n fresh and interesting hght 
on the life of the Egyptians in the fourteenth century 
B.c. A large portion of the central part of the town of 
Tell-el-AImama was excavated, including several large 
houses uith their gar- 
t _ _ ■ dens, and a roj'al palace 

at the north end of the 
site. 

A number of objects 
was found in the houses, 
including four line 
bronze knives varying 
from I ft. 2 in to i ft. 
5 in. long (No. i). These 
were found lying casu¬ 
ally in a corner of a 
room, as though left by 
mistake. Another in¬ 
teresting find was a pair 
of bronze tong.s with 
the ends shaped like 
hands (No. 3). Coloure<I 
limestone statues of 
Akhcnaten and his 
^loen Nefertiti w«‘re 
also found, but, un¬ 
fortunately, hcadlcs.s ; 
and a small coloured 
figure of the King, com¬ 
plete except for the 
feet. 

An immense amount 
of pottery was collected, 
and we were fortunate 
in getting a number 
of ’coraplcto specimens 
of the fine coloured Jars 
* “ * which arc characteristic 

1. FOUND ON THE FLOOR. of the period (No. 2). 

IN A CORNER; BRONZE <^0 of the most inter- 

KNIVES FROM A FOUR- esting of the large houses 

TEENTH - CENTURY B.C. 

HOUSE AT TELL-EL-AMARNA. V- ^ 

known by a number, 

as we found no inscription giving ns a clue to the 
owner’s name. This house and garden, which was 
enclosed by a wall forming a rectangle, covered some¬ 
thing over an acre of ground, and was sufficiently 
well preserved to give us a very gCKxi idea of the 
general arrangements of a rich man’s establishment. 

The house itself differed only in detail from the 
Togular type of large house usually found at Tell-el- 
Amama, one of which was described in The Illustrated 
London News of Dec. i6, 1022 ; but the buildings in 
the grounds showed several new features. One of 
these was the cattle-house with a row of eight mangers 
built of sun-burnt bricks. The floor wa.s paved with 
stones to prevent the animals kicking it up, and a 
passage ran along the back of the mangers from which 
the attendants could fill them with food (No. 7). 
There were other enclosures adjoining, probably for 
sheep, and also the quarters for the grooms. 

The garden had its kiosk and a pond, and .some 
furnaces in one comer for burning rubbish ; also a 


TEENTH - CENTURY B.C. 
HOUSE AT TELL-EL-AMARNA. 


in every large establishment. In the latter part of 
November we started on u mound at the north end 
of the site a little beyond the modem village of 
Et-Til, and found a considerable amount of coloured 
plaster and stone fragments of inscriptions which 
indicated a building of importance. This afterwards 
turned out t(* be a royal palace, probably built in the 
latter part of Akhenaten's reign. We were only able 
to excavate half of this palace, but we hope to finish 
it next season, when we shall have a complete plan 
sliowing the arrangements of a royal palace. 

The dimensions of the outside walls, which formed 
n rtxrtangle, were 475 ft'ct by 380 feet. The main 



2 . CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PERIOD: A COLOURED 
JAR. THREE FEET IN HEIGHT, FOUND IN ONE OF 
THE HOUSES. 

entrance was from the river side on the west. This 
led into a large court about 150 feet square. To the 
right and left of this arc pylon entrances leading into 
oi>en courts. The one on the left has a series of nine 
chambers on the east and west sides, with a staircase 
leading up to the roof. All the doors to these chambers 
originally had stone door-posts to them, but only 
part of one was left, and that had the name of the 
King’s daughter, Mcrytaten, inscribed on it. In the 
middle of the court we found the concrete foundations 
of three curious little buildings which were evidently 
built of stone, as the marks of the stone were still left 
on the concrete. Their shape suggested a small temple 
or kiosk in the centre, with an altar on each side. 

On the cast side of the large square entrance court 
were three imposing entrances leading into the inner 


were, no doubt, for the various kinds of cattle whicli 
the King was accustomed to keep. \\’c first of ail 
enter a covered portion, the roof of wJiich was sup¬ 
ported by solid piers 3 feet sejnan*. 'J liis was probabiv 
the attendants' quarters. We then come into an oi>on 
courtyard where the ani¬ 
mals were kept in the day- 1^^— 
time, and beyond this an¬ 
other covered portion, also 
supported by piers, where j 

they went for the night. | j 

The easternmost of these fiX’/ 

three areas had a range of 
stone mangers all round 
the walls with figures of wBWm 

various animals carved on hV 

them — oxen, antelopes. ■£ 

ibex (Nos. 6. 8, 9, and 10). 

This was one of the most 
interesting discoveries of u. 

our e.xcavation, and they 9 L 

are the only mangers of |K 

the kind ever discovered Ifi 

in Egypt. U 

To the cast of the pond 
and the cattle stalls wa.s WM 

the residential part of the 
]>alace. The main entrance 
was in the centre, and evi- 
dently had an elaborate 
stone portico, of which 
only the concrete foiinda- |Hl 

tions remain. I>onble doors 
led into a large hypostyle Vs 

hall with twenty-six Vfi 

columns. From this hall Vp 

five doors led into various 
departments of the palace. * 

One door on the left led !■ ■■■ ■ - — 

into a corridor or vestibule 3 ^ITh ends SHAPED 

with four columns in it, ^IKE HANDS; A PAIR 

which o^ned at the other 

end on to a beautiful httle 

court with an arcade of columns round three sides and 
a series of cubicle behind it. In the centre was a 
sunk garden with a low parapet wall round it, and 
steps leading down to the beds, which were dixnded up 
into squares. This court with the rooms round would 
appear to be the women’s quarter (No. 5), as, except 
for the one doorway, it w'as separate from the rest 
of the palace. The rooms round this court alt bore 
traces of coloured piaster, and. though much damaged, 
sufficient was found to enable a restoration to be made 
of the complete scheme of decoration. This con¬ 
sisted of a black dado about 2 ft. 0 in. high ; then five 
bands of alternate red and blue, each divided by a 
thin band of white ; and above these a band of check 
pattern. These bands covered a width of about 9 in., 
making a total height from the ground of 3 ft. 3 in. 
Above them came pictures of birds, fishes, geese, 
storks, and men, all on a background of yellow. The 
red and blue bands returned at the corners and ran 
vertically up the walls, returning again at the top, 
thus making each side of the wall into a framed panel 
with a picture in it. Above this was a broad band 



A. OF BURNISHED CLAY: TWO FLASKS FOUND IN A TELL-EL-AMARNA HOUSE.-6. IN A ROYAL PALACE WHICH PROBABLY DATES FROM THE LATTER PART 

OF THE REIGN OF AKHENATEN, THE HERETIC PHARAOH WHO WAS TUTANKHAMEN’S FATHER-IN-LA‘V: ROOMS IN THE WOMEN'S QUARTERS. 


small house which wc might reasonably suppose to grounds of the palace. Pas.sing through these of black, and then the ceiling, which was entirely 

Ixj the head gardener’s cottage. Besides thest* there entrances, we come to a rectangular space which decorated with bunches of grapes and vinc-lcavcs, 

w'ere the servants’ quarters, with the kitchens con- contained a jwnd, with a path running round it with as though to imitate an arbour out of doors. The 

taining three ovens, which in the larger houses were trees or shnibs planted at intervals. To the left of greater portion of the ro<»m.s in the residential parts 

always outside. Five large circles al)oui twelve feel the pond we have three areas separated from each of the palace still remain tt> be excavated iKxt year, 

in dir'meter indicated the granaries a rommon feature other, with a central dof»r leading into each. These when we hope for still more !m]K>rtant distoverirs. 
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14th century, B.C.: CARVED MANGERS UNIQUE IN EGYPT. 

Photockapbs by Coubtesy or Uk. F. G. Newton. (See Opposite Pace.) 





IN A STONE-PAVED CATTLE-HOUSE. WITH A PASSAGE FOR THE ATTENDANTS 
EIGHT MANGERS OP StmBURNT BRICKS. 


6. WITH RINGS BETWEEN THEM, FOR THE TETHERING OF CATTLE 
CARVED STONE MANGERS- UNIQUE IN EGYPT. 


S. THE ONLY ONES OF THEIR KIND EVER DISCOVERED IN EGYPT : THE ROW OF CARVED STONE MANGERS OF THE NEWLY FOUND ROYAL PALACE, 
WHICH PROBABLY DATES FROM THE LATTER PART OF THE REIGN OF AKHENATEN, FATHER-IN-LAW OF TUTANKHAMEN. 


CARVED WITH AN IBEX AND AN ATTENDANT : ONE OF THE UNIQUE 
DECORATED STONE MANGERS OF THE PALACE. 


9. CARVED AND PAINTED FOR THE PALACE AT THE NORTH END OF THE 
SITE : ANTELOPES ON ONE OF THE PALACE MANGERS. 


As is remarked in the article on the opposite page, the stone mangers found 
round the walls of the easternmost of the three areas to the left of the pond in 
the rectangular space in the inner grounds of the Palace form one of the most 
repnarkable of the recent discoveries, in that they are the only mangers of their 
kind ever discovered in Egypt. As our illustrations show, they are carved with 
figures of various animals—oxen, antelopes, and ibex. These mangers are in that 
Royal Palace, probably built in the latter part of the reign of Akhenaten, which 


has been excavated at the north end of the site, a little beyond the modern 
village of Et-Til. The mangers of sunburnt bricks belonged to the cattle-house 
of a large house which differs only in detail from the regular type of large house 
usually found at Tell-el-Amarna, but formed part of those buildings in the grounds 
which show new features. ITte floor of the cattle-house was paved with stones 
so that the animals could not kick it up. At the back of the mangers was a 
passage from which the attendants could pass to fill the mangers with food. 
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T he spring that still flows and Alls a repaired 
but original octagonal basin in the apsidai 
Nymphacum of this Villa, and that formerly supplied 
life and baths to various successive Roman-British 
households here, had probably been familiar long be¬ 
fore that period to certain tribal folk who raised the 
Bronze-Age barrow crowning the hill-slope a little 
above it. It flows from a solid bed of fuller's earth, 
and it may well have been known as a sacred source 
ages before its waters thus became pooled into yonder 
once-decorated sacrarium, (There is, 
indeed, another Holywell close-by.) 

When dug out in 1864-6, by Mr. James 
Fairer for Lord Eldon, a small but un¬ 
inscribed altar was met with in the 
apse ; and there were also evidences 
of an earlier arrangement for collecting 
the same waters at a lower level. 

Moreover, in the woodland, some 
yards away northward, came to 
light a bas-relief displaying a hunter 
(? Mercurius-Sylvanus) holding a hare 
in his right hand, under him a hound, 
and, to his left, a stag. We may 
gather, then, that this site, though 
doubtless then far less thickly wooded, 
was, in Roman days, already in¬ 
timately associated with sport ; and 
Diana, rather than the Deae Matres, 
may have presided here in those 
greater days of neighbouring Corinium, 
of Constantius Chlorus, and of the 
Constantines. Wc may even add 
that it was due also to sport that the 
villa-structure Anally came to light 
once more ; for a ferret whining among 
the labyrinthine rabbit-runs beneath 
a then unknown Roman-British pave¬ 
ment, caused the spade to be sent for, 
and presently it threw' up shoals of 
coloured cubes from a mosaic floor 
that had known no foot-pressures 
for Afteen hundred years. 

But the local divinities evidently 
were quite determined to reassert 
themselves, for in a small passage (once well wanned) 
still surviving between the spacious dining-room 
{triclinium) and what we may presume to be the 
best bed-rooms (likewise warmed) were found sub¬ 
stantial remains of the Penates, or familiar guard¬ 
ians of the bouse; and this leaves no doubt that 
these continued to be venerated here imtil the Villa 
became totally abandoned in the late fourth century. 

Since those days of felicitous dis¬ 
coveries there have been detected 
three Constantinian Christian mono¬ 
grams incised upon the undersides 
of three members of an octagonal 
freestone frame or well-head. Upon 
the fourth member (but recently 
placed in the Museum) was found 
last October an incised draughts- 
board of sixty-four squares. These 
associated tokens of creed and by¬ 
play probably relate to some mason’s 
yard at Corinium, and its employees, 
rather than to the actual possessors 
of the Villa at Chedworth ; yet the 
bare presentation of these cultural 
evidences fully sufAces to bring us 
mentally square with this formerly 
Roman-British home and hunting- 
box, even as it stood at the head of 
this diminutive combe, Ailing the sides 
thereof with its long wings of combined 
stone and timber-work, its long, sharp 
lines of symmetrical roof and colon¬ 
nades only broken here and there by 
the small chimneys of the various 
furnaces, with their blue smoke drift¬ 
ing against these same hillsides or 
out into the green vale of the Colne, 
eastward. For these mere bits of 
evidence (and, fortunately, a good 
many more) have — so to speak— 
floated up to us searchers from 
the wreck of the best-preserved of 
all Cotswold villas; and, surely, 
nothing more readily or more vividly 
reinforces or recreates for us the 
; urely human side of the ancient world than do 
such humble signs, charms, or tokens, whether they 
reach us in Eleusis. Pompeii, or Rome, or in these 
British countr\’ houses of long ago Even here at 
Chedworth also, is a spoon, probably once a wedding- 
gift, ]:»erhaps even* to an owTier, here, inscribed, 

'' May you rejoice. Censoriniis ! ”, and Censorious 
was a name fpiite familiar l»> third-century ears. 


The Villa itself, so far as its exploration formerly 
went (as the late Mr. G. £. Fox was the Arst to 
notice), reveals clear proofs of partial reconstruction 
here and there; also proof of one deliberate en¬ 
largement on the north side. For, as we to-day 
view this pre-eminent section of the Villa, it openly 
declares itself -to have been laid out for some 
very deAnite, and very possibly an industrial, purpose. 
It consists of no less than sixteen chambers of various 
shapes and sizes — most of them once heated— 


fronted by one long poriicus, or colonnade-terrace, 
which gave access to them ; the head of the wing 
having commenced entirely independent of the baths, 
bed-rooms, and triclinia of the western wing. In 
fact, this north wing started with a great furnace 
(now gutted) of its own and to itself ; against which 
stand, side by side, two semi-circular dipping-tanks. 
These open into a hall (26 ft. 6 in. by 21 ft.), the 


northern side of which is occupied by a square, flagged 
tank set between two more dipping-tanks ; to all of 
which remain, not only their linings, but the steps 
of access. To this succeeded an aspidal chamber 
of the same proportions as the Nymphxum out 
beyond on the north-west. To this, again, wa-S joined 
a half-octagon room. having not only an elaborately 
canalised under-fltM^r, but a d<mblc-dcM)r aiTangemoot, 


presumably for precluding escape of heat. .\11 these 
chambers together, and the Arst portion of the colon¬ 
nade, formed the north side of the upper court; and 
it may be that the wing originally went no further 
than this, save that on the site of the next room, 
which has abundant signs of a super-strengthened 
floor, and in its west wall, remains evidence that 
there was once a furnace here. Opposite these rooms, 
in line with them southward, extends a once columnar 
pentise-alley, or poriicus, cutting off, while com¬ 
pleting, the family court, or garth. 
From the south wing projected into 
this last a keeper’s or porter's lodge. 
Of the colonnaded terrace up>on its 
north side some of the column bases 
are still in situ, ^\^lethe^ in columnar 
or other form, this alley was continued 
for over one hundred j’ards, forming 
the north side of the vanished larger 
court. 

As it is obvious that a great deal 
of hard work of various kinds must 
have been carried through here with 
set purpose, it becomes necessary to 
think of this >'illa, in its later con¬ 
ditions, not as an entirely indepen¬ 
dent country-house and farm, or 
villa-rustica, but rather as one hav'ing 
had probably some close connection 
with an owner's town house or busi¬ 
ness in Corinium, eight miles off; 
which, likewise, will have been well 
supplied with game, A.sh from the 
Colne, and with snipe, heron, pigeons 
and partridges, which the steward, 
or vWicus, would procure here with 
hook, and net and snare. This 
would refer especially to those sixty 
or seventy years of the fourth century 
when Britain is known to have been a 
fairly prosperous province, exporting 
com, cloth, metals, and otlier com¬ 
modities freely to the Continent. Not 
only is room after room in this wing 
indicative of hypocaust and furnace, 
but the piles that carried their floors are small 
monoliths of stone, both more numerous and much 
closer set than was usual; and consequently they 
are suggestive of but one purpose, namely, to resist 
unusual pressures fiom the floors which they have 
supported. Nothing of this kind was observed at 
Witcombe, nor at Brading, nor at Woodchestcr. In 
addition, the small museum here contains two un¬ 
equal-sized long pillows of iron (not 
pigs, as usually they are described). 
These were found lying at the head 
of tliis wing, and this gave rise to 
the notion of a smithery; but, upon 
critical examination, the metal is 
found to be totally unfit for manu¬ 
facturing uses. Hence it is probable 
these objects had some deAnite other 
use, such as great w'eights for presses, 
and perhaps they were slung by 
chains. 

If we but entertain the business 
hypothesis, perhaps too-easily offering 
itself while regarding this evidently 
specialised wing of the V'illa, the need 
(and also a possible meaning) bf the 
entire series of chambers seems at 
once to present itself. For, if we 
begin to consider fulling and dyeing 
operations, and enumerate the neces¬ 
sary processes of dry ing, stretching, 
bleaching, combing, and pressing, it 
becomes easy to picture a complete 
manufactory appropriated to this one 
side of the Villa, and to perceive that 
tliis originated, perhaps, as a practical 
development from the obvious advan¬ 
tages of abundant good water and the 
bed of fullcr's-earth. For, although 
a small sporting villitw may originally . 
have been built here, its larger suc- 
ci^ssor is ob\ iously shut off from the 
warmer winds, as well as from the 
western and northern light; wliilc its 
baths and dining-rooms look due cast. 
Now that combination is surely the 
very last w’hich a luxurious villa - magnate would 
either seek or care for; and the causes of its 
claUirate extension, therefore, ina\ well l>e sought 
in prosaic business projxisitions. Tlje later owner 
of Chedworth Villa doubtless had al.so a t-iJla de 
luxe ; but if so. this lay elsewhere. There he en- 
joyetl the ojx*n country, riding, tlie game.s and races, 
and the soticiv <*f his Iricnd.*^. Here, however, was 



AFTER A WING OF THE VILLA HAD BEEN PARTIALLY RECONSTRUCTED—PROBABLY 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSE; FULLERS AT WORK. 

A Reconstruction Draseing by A. ForcStier. 
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TAKEN OVER FOR THE NATION: CHEDWORTH’S 4th CENTURY VILLA. 


pHOTocftAPHS Specially Suppueo by Moss, Orekccster. 


WITH SMALL MONOUTHS TO CARRY A FLOOR SUBJECT TO EXCEPTIONAL PRESSURE: A PART OF THE INDUSTRIALISED NORTH WING OF THE VILLA. 
IN WHICH, IT IS BEUEVED, FREE AMD SERF LABOUR CARRIED ON FULLING AND DYEING. 


THE COMMERCIALISED. PRE-EMINENT NORTH WING : CHAMBERS—MOST OF THEM 
HEATED -SOME WITH PERFECT VATS AND FULLING TANKS. 


THE VERANDAH IN FRONT OF THE DINING-ROOM ; IN THE BACKGROUND, 
A SHED WITH VATS AND RINSING-TANK : TO THE RIGHT, THE OPEN COURT. 


SHOWING TWO FINE PAVEMENTS AKIN TO THE WITHWCTON PAVEMENTS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEX^C : THE DINING-ROOM {TRICUNIVM). 


WITH THE ENTRANCE TO THE COLD PLUNGE OH THE LEFT AND THE PAVEMENT ! 
OF THE "VERY HOT" CHAMBER (RIGHT); THE BATHS. 


On July 8, the National Trust formally took over for tne nation the Roman Villa 
at Chedworth, near Cirencester, which, it would seem, was oripnally a Roman- 
British home and hunting-box, and, later, after reconstruction and enlargement on 
the north side, was turned to industrial uses, transformed into an almost complete 
** works ** devoted to fulling and dyeing. To supplement the notes under our 
photographs, we add the following particulars: (1) The remains of the north wing, 
as illustrated, reveal abundant evidences of sixteen chambers, having a furnace 
system distinct from that of the baths. The whole wing was fronted by a 


colonnade of Roman-British-Doric pillars. (2) shed contains two vats with a 
square rinsing-tank between them. Beyond the open court is the north wing. 
(3) The stone pile argue the need for special strength.. Usually the floors were 
built up of square tiles only. (4) Possibly nothing more than a curtain divided 
the room into two. The Withington pavements came from a villa one-and-a-half 
miles from Chedworth. (5) As can be judged from the size of its mosaic floor, the 
very hot " chamber was small. The cold plunge is still perfect, and is of 
three depths. 
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A mong the newer books a volume of reminiscences 
forms “ a link with the past '* in the special sense 
of that phrase as it was used some years ago in a news¬ 
paper correspondence. The letter-writers who added 
instance to instance in that editorial postbag bad been 
prompted by the first letter of the series to think of “ a 
link with the past ” as a singh life, or, perhaps, cme or 
two lives, covering a period of time so long as to make it 
seem almost incredible that so few people could bridge 
it within the span of their time on earth. But when very 
aged persons have seen and talked in their youth with 
persons then aged, a hundred years becomes as one 
day. 

Thus, in a famous example, the old Coimtess of Des¬ 
mond carried the memory of her dance with Richard 111 , 
down into the ninth decade of the sixteenth century. 
She is said to have lived to the age of 140. Peter Garden, 
who died at Auchterless in 1775, aged 132, remembered 
having seen Henry Jenkins, who, as a boy, carried a horse¬ 
load of arrows to the bowmen at Hodden. Jenkins died 
at the age of 169. These two lives spanned the period 
between 1513 and 1775, and the chain still goes on. An 
Aberdeenshire worthy, a Mr. Davidson, who lived into the 
’Fifties of last ceDtur>% remembered Peter Garden ; a kins¬ 
woman of my own used to give me reminiscences of Mr. 
DavidscMi, and thus 1 can claim to be the fifth link in the 
chain of only five lives connecting the year 1513 with the 
year 1924, That remote date comes comparatively ne.ar 
when one can say : “ I saw the woman who saw the man 
who saw the man who saw a man who bad been at 
Floddcn.** 

In the new book there is abundant material for the 
forging of similar links reaching into the ‘far future. It 
provides a good start, for the author’s memexies go back 
ninety years, and this wcndcrful old lady is happily still 
with us, keeping alive the days of her youth, and still 
bringing the present generation into intimate touch with 
scenes and people who arc for the most of us mere shadows 
of a name. The book, *’ Memories of Ninety ^'ears ** 
(Hutchinson ; 2is.}, is the work of Mrs. £. M. Ward, the 
artist, daughter of a long line of artists, wife of the painter 
Edward Matthew Ward, and mother of yet another artist, 
the late Sir Leslie Ward, famous as '* Spy,” the caricaturist 
of yani/y Fair. Mrs. Ward is Ward abk>lute and unchanged 
from her cradle, for at her marriage she did not require to 
change her name. Yet, curiously enough, her husband was 
not a cousin, or even a remoter kinsman. The wooing 
was romantic. 

I sec in the SMch that my old friend and colleague, 
Keblc Howard, takes a warm interest in the welfare of the 
postman, always an interesting person. This book heightens 
that interest in a way that might give K. H. a cue for a 
play. In the old da>’s of Valentines, Posty used to be 
represented occasionally as Cupid, and contrariwise, Cupid 
as Posty. Mercury of the G.P.O. certainly does a good deal 
of business in hearts, but it is not often that be makes so 
fair a stroke in unwitting match • making as he did one 
morning in far-off 1843. In that year, two families of 
Ward (entire strangers to each other) lived in Fitzroy 
Square. The son of one was Edward Matthew Ward, the 
daughter of the other bouse was Henrietta Mary Ada Ward, 
the W'riter of these reminiscences. Now, the red-coaled, 
top hatted postman of that time had a plaguey way of 
leaving the letters of one family of Ward at the door of 
the other. This at length led Mrs. Ward’s father to call 
on his neighbour to make some arrangement that would 
avoid further irritating blunders. Young £. M. Ward, 
a very handsome and prepossessing person, just beginning 
to make a name, impressed the other Mr. Ward very 
favourably. Acquaintance ripened, and Mr. Ward the elder 
was not the only person to be impressed. Henrietta was 
only sixteen, but she had no doubt of her own mind, and 
when her parents wished her to wait, she Cook the law into 
her own hands and made a runaway marriage, which she 
has never regretted. 

Her book is the record of a happy domestic life. It 
is also a bistc^ical document, for it rcixmstructs in one 
picture a society of which parts are already given in many 
volumes by other hands. Mrs. Ward’s -memories seem 
to focus all these in a wonderful way. Hardly a celebrity 
between the ’thirties and the present day is omitted from 
the story, and with every cmc the author was more or less 
intimately acquainted. She can remember Tommy Moore 
warbling his artless melodies to his own accompaniment. 
Warbling, perhaps, is scarcely the word. Tradition repre¬ 
sents his singing as good, but .Mrs. Ward tells us that be 
had but a slight singing voice. He may have been past 
his best by that time, but “ he ntanaged to render the 
melodies delightfully by a perfect intonation and the 
feeling he imparted to the s^mtimcntal words.” 

The long roll of Mrs. Ward's friends includes Queen 
Victoria, Landseer, D’Orsay, Lady Blessington, Macready 
(the Macready children were very naughty, and she suf¬ 
fered at their hands), Mark I.rmon, Albert Smith, the 
brothers James and Horace Smith, Grotc, Dickens, Lytton, 
all the Terrys, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Ghm, and Mmc. Vestris. 
The list of distinguished names grows as the rceex'd comes 
down to our own time>, and about everyone, or nearly 
everyone, there is some interesting note or anecdote. 

Here is a story of Queen Vicioria that will delight the 
malicious wit of our anti \ ui'^rians. The incident iM Ciirred 


when E. M. Ward was painting his picture of Napoleon III. 
and her Majesty. In ewder to get the pose 
he drew each figure undraped, in pink chalk, the effect being rather 
ridiculous in the first stage. No sooner bad be done this, and we 
were consulting together about some minor points, than we received 
a message that the Queen was oomir.g immediately to see the picture. 
Our constematkm was great, and Edward, who was never resourceful 
in an emergency, looked petrified. ** Good Heavens ! What shall 
we do ? *' be said, in a tragic tone. “ The Queen must never see 
herself like this.” 1 could not help laughing at his horror. ” There 
is only one thing to do; you must wipe them out.** 

Edward set to work energetically with a rag, and after undoing a 
whole morning's labour, a second messenger arrived to say that the 
Royal Visit would be deferred till the next day. 

This book will appeal first of all to those (a diminishing 
company) who remember, and, next, to tbo^ who like to 
read about that old world of London life which seems 
so remote. The earlier part of the record relates to the 
period of the sentimental novel, of the anecdotal Academy 
picture, of stem parents, and of " sheltered ” home life— 
an age thought too prim to be endured by brisk young 
modems; but even they ought to find something con¬ 
genial in the work of an early-Victorian who, at sixteen, 
loved passicaiately, and had the courage to defy her 
parents and to " live her own life." 


The current book-lists ofier the reader several other 
agreeable volumes of memoirs wbicli will go very well 



THE CHARM OF FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: " LES ADIEUX,” BY ROBERT 
DE LAUNAY—AFTER MOREAU LE JEUNE. 

The work of eighteenth-century French engravers is the very 
expression of the spirit of the age, which regarded ” le joli.” the 
graceful, dainty, and delicate, as being the mainspring in modes 
for men and women of the noblesse of the Ahcuh Rigwu. Oiir 
illustration shows a delightful engraving dated 1777, by Robert 
de Launay, after Moreau le Jeune, and is reproduced from the 
newly published book, “ Old French Line Engravings,” by Ralph 
Nevfll, a review of which appears on page 86 of this issue. It 
contains eighty-six beautiful reproductions of old engravings. 

with Mrs. Ward's. There is, for example, Mr. Joseph 
Harkcr's "Studio and Stage” (Nisbet; X2s. 6d.), a 
scene-painter’s record of his life and his views on his art. 
He also can go back a long way, not for ninety years, cer¬ 
tainly, but still to times that have already a venerable 
air. Besides personal memories, Mr. Harker delves in 
the antiquities of his profcssicxi. 1 was particularly in¬ 
terested in his notice of de ix>utherbourg, for that name 
always recalls to me a charming essay of Austin Dobson's 
in his collection entitled “ At Prior Park.” 


Philip James de l.outherbourg (or Loutherbourgh), 
R.A., was a native of Fulda, in Hesse-Nassau, not of 
Strasburg, as was long supposed. He was bom in 1740. 
His true birthplace was ascertained " by the indefatigable 
M. Jal,” whom Mr. Dobson called " the Old Mortality of 
letters.” Loutherbourg was the pupil of Casanova’s 
younger brother, Francois. In 1770 he came to England, 
where he liviKl for forty years. His interest for us to-d;iy 
lies in his improvements in stage scenery and appliances. 
He "devised cunning expedients for siiniilaling sunlight 
and starlight, and the appearance of running water.” 

But Loutherbourg is chiefly memorable for a little 
show which was, in some ways, a progenitor of the " movies.” 
He called it the " Eidophusikon, or, Various Imitations of 
Natural Phenomena, represented by Moving Hetures.” 
This he exhibited successively at Lisle Street, lA'iccstcr 
Square, and in,Old Exeter Change, Strand. As no magic 
lantern was ustxl, one cannot say that the Eidophusikon 
was very elosely akin to the rineina. but at any r.ite. 


certainly it must have been the ancestor of those scenic 
models which have proved such an attractive feature of 
Wembley. Wc read of a representation of "the pool 
or port of Lond<in, crowded with shipping, each mass of 
which was cut out in pasteboard.” The lighting was beau¬ 
tifully managed so as to give the gradual effect of sunrise. 
One of his greatest triumphs was a scene of shipwreck. 
Ixiutherbourg became the rage. Revnolds told all his 
friends to take their daughters to see the Eidophusikon, 
and the show prospert^ exceedingly—for a time. But public 
patronage fell off, and on May 31, 1782, the f'xhibition 
was clos'd. Four years later it saw a brief revival, and 
was then sold. What became of the properties, history 
has not revealed. 


This is a long digression from Mr. Marker's book, but 
the kinship between Loutherbourg’s " F.id<^hurikon ” and 
the beautiful panoramas of the Empire Exhibition seemed 
too interesting and curious a point to dismiss with a mere 
word, when once one had the cue. Mr. Harker has many 
good old stories (one or two a trifle threadbare, but still 
well told) of the old actors and of days at the Olympic 
Theatre and at Astley’s. He looks with a chary eye upon 
innovation in stage decoration. It was a happy thought 
to invite letters on the subject from living authorities, 
and everyone who cares fcH: the theatre will enjoy reading 
the views of Mr. Shaw and other leading lights on stage¬ 
craft. Mr. Harker, who is nothing if not conservative, 
holds the old fort stoutly, and gives reasons lor the faith 
that is in him. 


The next book memoirs takes us to the lyric stage, 
and the concert-platform of mid-Victorian dav-s. It is 
the bit^aphy of a great singer in an age that some of us 
are tempted to regard as either too ponderous or too 
saccharine in its musical taste. " Sims KeEves, Fifty 
Years of Music in England,” by Chark's E. IVarce 
(Stanley Paul;. 16s.), is a work of diligent research, and, 
like the other books liere noticed, it carries a curious 
flavour of Victorianism reverently embalmed. 


It may not be a great biography, as we count bio¬ 
graphical writing nowada>’s, but it is interesting, fur Sims 
Reeves belonged to an age w*hen the big men in every walk 
of life were of a commanding stature wc seem to miss 
nowadays. We have great singers to-day, but for some 
reason or other they do not make the universal appeal of 
the outstanding Victorians. Few, if any of them, have 
names to conjure with. And that, whatever other qualities 
or defects of qualities he possessed, Sims Reeves could 
claim in abundant measure. 


A recent book of Mr. Stephen Graham’s was in some 
sort a first instalment of a memcHr of his friend the late 
Wilfred Ewart, whose novel of the war, " Way of Revela¬ 
tion,” gave promise of even finer things in fiction. Ewart’s 
tragic death by a stray shot in Mexico destroyed that lioive. 
Graham was travelling with Ewart when the mischance 
bcfcl,and in bis " Eldorado,” dedicated to the memon' of 
his friend, he gave us some glimpses of Ewart ifitime, as 
he appeared on that last journey. Now he has followed up 
those episodic sketches with " The Life and Last Words 
OP Wilfred Ewart ” (Putnams; 9&.). 


The book is more than welcome, for Ewart had made 
so deep a mark as a writer that his readers wished to know 
more of the man. Mr. Graham's account is entirely in 
harmcNoy with the impressicwi of .personality conveyed by 
the novel. In effect, although not in detail or incident, 
Ewart’s life can be read in " Way of Revelation ” as 
positively (or, perhaps, as negatively) as in the biography. 
The external man is revealed ; the inner spirit may have 
been withheld in its ultimate essence, even from the old friend 
of the trenches. But Mr. (iraham saw more, and saw 
deeper than any other, and there lies the justification and 
the value of his book. 


As this article began with a woman's reminiscences, 
so it may end, fittingly enough, with Katherine Tynan's 
“Memories’* (Na.sb and Gra>'son ; 15s.). It is not so 
much a discursive book as a series of deliberate and con¬ 
sidered studies. The subjects are Irishmen and Irishwomen 
of note, and if these pages are written with an inevitable 
bias, it is a bias very gracious and becoming to the poet- 
author. For Mrs. Hinkson, the old Irish days arc the 
best days, and the figures of past times (not so very 
far past) the truly heroic. She writes of Parnell, of l.ord 
Russ^'ll, of Mr. Justice Gibson, of Lady Gilbi'rt, from a 
point of view entirely individual. H^r attitude may arouse 
question, but cannot alienate the i ‘-der. For there arc 
few things so winning in this imperfect world as loyalty 
to a lost cause or to a friend departed ; and this is a loyal 
book, a sincere Kw^k and, ocetlless to say, the work of a 
literary artist. 


Correspondents occasionally send me welcome and 
valuable information about the special resources of 
libraries. 1 have to thank the Dean of the Stlux'I of 
Journalism of Missouri I'nivcrsitv for an otliual Bulletin, 
a revised edition C laire E. Cfinsbiirg's " A Nevvs- 
paiXTinan's Library,” l>eing a catalogue-bibliography of 
the University Library's books on journalism. Thanks 
are due also to the Public Librarian of Coventry for his 
l.itest Bulletin, ronlaining a J. M. Barrie Bibliography. 
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SEVENTY-SEVEN FRUITLESS BALLOTS! THE U.S. DEMOCRATS IN SESSION. 

PUOTOCRAPH BY T.P.A. 
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THE BITTER FIGHT FOR A DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES : 


THE CONVENTION AT MADISON 

For ten days the United States Democrats’ Convention endeavoured to nominate 
a candidate for the Presidency. After 77 ballots a deadlock still existed—that 
is. neither of the leading candidates had sufficient votes to give the two-thirds 
majority required by the Convention rules. At one stage, the stalemate seemed 
so permanent that it was suggested that the Convention should be adjourned 
for a fortnight and be reconvened in another city. However, the candidates 
came to the rescue and, with the exception of Mr. McAdoo, agreed to release 
their delegates from their pledges to vote in a particular way; an act which 


SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK. 

gave an unconditional, free vote. This Convention has broken the ’’record” for 
the number of ballots made at Charleston and Baltimore in 1860, when 59 ballots 
were registered. Forty-six ballots were recorded in Baltimore In 1912, resulting 
in the nomination of the late President Wilson. The situation faced by the 
Convention at Madison Square Carden was complicated by religious and sectional 
prejudices. The Klu Klux Klan, which is anti-Roman Catholic, was supposed 
to back Mr. McAdoo, a son-in-law of the late President Wilson. Governor Smith 
came out boldly for a revision of the Prohibition Law. 
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PERSONAUTIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE, 


PHOTtwKAPHS BY Lafayettb, Topical, Eixioit AND Fey, S. AMD G., L.N.A., Lobe. I.B., amo Bdbeell amo Habomam. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE 
DIOCESES OF LIVERPOOL : 
JUDGE H. CHALONER 
DOWDALL, K.C. 


CHAIRIMN OF THE ORGAN. 

ISATION COMMITTEE, 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL : 
AmHD^CpN HOWSON. 


V1CE.CHAIRMAN, LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL COMMITTEE: 
SIR W. B. FORWOOD. BT. 


SON OF PRESIDENT 
COOLIDGE: THE LATE 
MR. CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


; THE NEW MEMBER OF 
ipETERHOUSE,CAMBRIDGE : 
LORD CHALMERS. 


A GREAT PIONEER CAR. 
DENER : THE LATE 
SIR HARRY VEITCH. 


THE COMPOSER OF “HUGH THE DROVER 
DR. R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


WINNER "OF"YhE Tod 

METRES AT THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES : MR. H. M. 


THE ETON CAPTAIN FOR 
ETON t. HARROW: 
MR. D. M. BATESON. 


THE DIAMOND SCULLS : MR. J. BERESFORD. JNR.. 
WINNER (RIGHT). AND MR. K. N. CRAIG, 
THE LOSER. 


RODEO WINNERS : MISS BONNIE 
McCARROLL AND MR. HOWARD 
TEGLANO. 


THE HARROW CAPTAIN 
FOR ETON T. HARROW : 
MR. K. E. CRAWLEY. 




THE DEDICATION OF LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL . THE BISHOP OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
CHAIRMAN : 

SIR F. M. RADCLIFFE. 


THE DEDICATION OF LIVERPOOL 
CATHEr<»*L: THE RIGHT HON. 
THE LORD MAYOR. 


ARCHITECT OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
MR. G. GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 


The completed part of the new Liverpool Cathedral, as we note elsewhere, is to be 
dedicated in the presence of the King and Queen on July 19. The architect, 
Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., who was born in 1880, designed it when he was 

twenty-two.-Mr. Calvin Coolidge, the seventeen-year-old son of the President 

of the United States, died on July 8. His fatal illness was due to septic poisoning 

following a blistered toe contracted while playing lawn<teanis.-Lord Chalmers 

will be sixty-six next month. He is an M.A. of Peterhouse by incorporation, is 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society, and is a Trustee o'f the British Museum. 
He has served in the Treasury, and has been Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, Permanent Secretary of the Treasury and Auditor of the Civil List. 
Governor of Ceylon, Joint Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, and Under¬ 
secretary for Ireland. He was made a Peer on his retirement in 1919.-Sir 


Harry James Veitch was a great horticulturist who introduced many new fruits 
and flowers, and also a generous philanthropist. He retired in 1913-14, and refused 

to sell the goodwill of his Arm.-At the Olympic Games, Mr. H. M. Abrahams, 

the Cambridge University athlete, won the 100 metres in 10 3-5th seconds.-- 

The first public performance of Dr. R. Vaughan Williams's opera, " Hugh the 
Drover," will be given by the British National Opera Company on July 14, at 
His Majesty’s. On July 7 the Queen attended a private performance of ii given 

by students of the Royal College of Music, in their " Parry Opera Theatre."- 

In the final of the Diamond Challenge Sculls at Henley Regatta, Mr. J. Beresford, 
jnr,, Thames Rowing Club, beat Mr. K. N. Craig. Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

easily. TTie time was 10 min. 32 sec.-At the Wembley Rodeo, Miss Bonnie 

McCarroll won the bronk-ridlng for cowgirls, and Mr. H. Tegland for the men. 
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E. 

SEEKING TO RAISE THE SCUTTLED GERMAN NAVY; AT SCAPA FLOW. 





Photocraphs .r S, 


THE “SEYDUTZ" AS SHE IS SEEM AT LOW TIDE. 


OME OF THE HEAVY UFTIN&CHAIKS THAT BROKE. 


PULLEY-WHEELS BETWEEN DECKS OF THE FLOATING DOCK- 
FOR THE UFTIMC OF A DESTROYER. 


THE “ HINDENBURG" AWAITING THE ATTEMPT TO RAISE HER 


THE “HINDENBURG” READY FOR RAISING—NOTE THE GUNS. 


J 


Despite all the skill of that famous firm, Messrs. Cok and Danks, who are 
endeavouring to raise the German Fleet scuttled and sunk at Scapa Flow in 1919, 
and are using the German submarine dock surrendered at Harwich and now adapted 
for the purpose, the first attempt at salvage was unsuccessful. The “ V 70 '* was 
the vessel in question. Heavy tackle had been passed round the hull and lifting* 


hooks had feen placed in certain portholes; but the strain on the chains was too 
p-eat, and five of the six broke. Then the last went, and, as bits of links flew 
in all directions, it is remarkable that there were no casualties. Another attempt 
will be made in about a week's time. Meanwhile, the salvage*workers may be 
relied upon to do everything humanly possible. 
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FOUND THANKS TO A WHINING FERRET! THE 4th-CENTU 


A Rbconstkuction Dbat 



CHEDWORTH. 


A HOME AND HUNTING-BOX THA 

'n 


As we note on other pages of this issue, which deal with the same subject. • .he 
National Trust has now taken over on behalf of the nation the Chedwo ih 
Roman Villa, of which we here give a reconstruction. The Villa, which lies | 
the eastern slope of the Cotswolds, about ten miles from Cheltenham, v ^ 

discovered In about the year 1866, and excavations have been going on at regular intervals. It has been suggested, from certain indications found, t h 

metal-working was carried on to a considerable extent at the Villa, but it will be noted that Mr. St. Clair Baddeley argues in favour of the theory that t 
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URY ROMAN VILLA AT CHEDWORTH-A RECONSTRUCTION. 

kWING BY A. FoKESTIER. 


A.T IS BELIEVED TO HAVE BECOME A FACTORY FOR FULLING AND DYEING: 
rHE CHEDWORTH VILLA IN ITS LATER FORM. 

i place was enlarged in order that elaborate fulling and dyeing work might be done, and that what was once a fourth-century Roman-British home and 
hunting-box became, thanks to various alterations, and especially to the enlargement on the north side, a complete manufactory. The structure, which was 
apparently abandoned in the late fourth century, was found in curious fashion. ** A ferret whining among the labyrinthine rabbit-runs beneath a then 

i unknown Roman-British pavement, caused the spade to be sent for, and presently it threw up shoals of coloured cubes from a mosaic floor that had felt 
no foot pressures for fifteen hundred years.'* In our picture, as the plan shows, the Nymphseum is seen outside the left top-corner of the range of buildings. 
On the left of the picture are the dining-room and the baths.>-Cl>r(iirMi 5 Copyrigkttd in the Uniud smut and Cnnada.] 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER 


Photographs by L.N.A., C.N., C.P., Newbery*. S. and G., I.l 


ON HtS ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND: H.t.H. PRINCE TAFARI, 
REGENT OF ABYSSINIA, AT DOVER. 


FOR TIME OF RAIN : THE COVER OF NO. 1 COURT IN USE AT WIMBLEDON DURING THE 
LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS—PART OF ITS MECHANISM AT THE LEFT CENTRE. 


THE PRINCE OF 
WALES AND 
BRITISH OLYMPIC 
ATHLETES AT 
THE GRAVE OF 
THE FRENCH 
UNKNOWN 
WARRIOR : 
AFTER THE ^ 
PLACING OF THE 
WREATH. 


BRICKS WITH STEEL PEGS BETWEEN: ROAD- 
MAKING ON THE TOWER BRIDGE. 













t i 
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THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, AT LEICESTER: MILKING DAIRY 
SHORTHORNS. 




THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, AT LEICESTER : 
JUDGING WEMSLEYDALE EWES. 


Prince Tafari arrived in England on July 7, and is due to leave on Sunday.-In order that, the rain shall not make unplayable the chief courts—that Is to 

say, the centre and No. 1 courts—at Wimbledon, these are provided with covers, worked mechanically.-The general idea is that Epinard's chief opponent 

will be Zev, but it is at least as likely that he will meet Zev's stable companion. Mad Play, who won the Belmont Stakes recently.-A new method of 

road-repairing is in evidence on that part of the Tower Bridge which is raised so that ships may pass. Lest there should be any chance of the wood 
blocks slipping during raisings, the blocks are in two layers. The steel pegs shown in the photograph are driven into the blocks of the lower layer, and 

the blocks of the top layer have holes into which the pegs fit.-When the Prince of Wales went to Paris for the inauguration of the Olympic Games, he 

visited the Tomb of the French Unknown Warrior, at which the British competitors had assembled, that they might place a wreath upon the grave.-On 
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WORLD’S NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ND ** Times ** World Copyright Photograph of Everest. 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN IN ENGLAND: HER MAJESTY AT 
RANELAGK FOR THE POLO, WITH HER TWO DAUGHTERS. 


LEAVING FOR THE UNITED STATES Yo MEET AMERICA’S BEST HORSES : EPINARD ENTERING THE 
BOX TO BE SLUNG ABOARD THE BERENGARIA." 


THE 

INAUGURATION 
OF THE 
IRISH WAR 
MEMORIAL 
AT ypRES : 
THE 

TWO MINUTES’ 
SILENCE. 


THE GAUGUIN EXHIBITION, AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES: “POgMES BARBARES.” 



THROWING THE MARQUESS OF GRAHAM’S HIGHLAND STEER : 

AT THE WEMBLEY RODEO. 


MIKE HASTINGS 


DID LEIGH-MALLORY AND IRVINE REACH ITS SUMMIT ? MOUNT EVEREST ; 
WITH SNOW BLOWN FROM ITS HEIGHTS. 


July 7, a monument in memory of the Irish soldiers who fought and fell near Ypres in October 1914, and later in the war, was unveiled at Ypres. The 

ceremony was attended by officials and by some 250 Irish visitors.-A most interesting exhibition of works by Paul Gauguin (1848*1903) is being held at the 

Leicester Galleries, in Leicester Square, and is attracting much attention.-The Royal Agricultural Society Show opened at Leicester on July 1, and on that day 

Prince Henry visited it.-While the Wembley Rodeo was in being, the Marquess of Graham offered £10 to any cowboy who could wrestle and bring to 

earth a Highland steer he would provide. Mike Hastings accomplished the feat in 16 2*5th sec.-Since the announcement of the deaths of Messrs. Leigh- 

Mallory and Irvine as they made the attempt of Mount Everest, it has been stated authoritatively that it is quite likely that they reached the summit before 
they died. Various well-known authorities agree with this theory, including Sir Martin Conway. 

























































THE LIGHT BLUES: THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELEVEN 
FOR THE MATCH. 


THE DARK BLUES: THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY ELEVEN 
FOR THE HATCH. 
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SOCIETY” CRICKET: THE OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE MATCH, AT LORD’S 


pHOTOORAraS BY S. AND G. 


A BOUNDARY HIT: MR. J.. E. F. MANN (CAMBRIDGE) DRIVES A LOOSE BALL 
TO LEG. 




CLEAN BOWLED : MR. E. H. SINCLAIR (OXFORD) FALU TO A BALL 
FROM MR. P. A. WRIGHT. 


Except for a fairly liberal sprinkling of top-hats, the ftrst parade at the University 
Match at Lord’s (the Eighty-Sixth Annual Inter-'Varsity Match between Oxford 
and Cambridge) might have been seen at any ordinary county match. This lack 
of its wonted colour was due to some extent to the weather, and the other 
parades between the innings were a little more typical of the social side of this 
popular function. Still, the attendance was not so large as usual. Our photograph 
of the Oxford Team shows—(left to right) back row: K. C. Blaikie, H. W. F. 


Franklin, J, E. Frazer, G. E. B. Abell; middle row : C. H. Taylor, T. B. Raikes, 
C. H. Knott, E. P. Hewetson, F. H. Barnard; front row : E. H. Sinclair, J. L 
Guise. Our photograph of the Cambridge Team shows— (left to right) at back, 
standing: C. T. Bennett (who did not play), A. H. White, H. M. Austin. W. R. 
Shirley, R. J. O. Meyer; next row : N. B. Sherwell, P. A. Wright, T. C. Lowry, 
H. J. Enthoven, L. G. Crawley; on ground: J. E. F. Mann, E. W. Dawson. 
Both last year and in 1921 Oxford suffered a single-innings defeat. 

























































THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP OF THE FIRST STRAIGHT-COURSE HENLEY : LEANDER BEATING JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Hentey Royal Regatta, although it attracted fair attendance, was not seen at its | course and caused the times to be slow. Leander won the Grand in 8 min. 3 sec., 
best this year. The weather, Wembley, and Wimbledon were against it. TTie j after a gruelling race, a rather remarkable fact when it is remembered that the 
first made conditions very trying, both for competitors and spectators ; while the crew was finally decided upon only a week before the beginning of the racing. 

Exhibition and the Lawn-Tennis Championships undoubtedly depleted the crowds. I W. P. Mellen stroked, and it was his great spurt near the finish which put 
Finals day was fine, but there was a gusty south-west wind which blew down the I Leander ahead. The new straight course was generally approved. 
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I T happened not so many years ago. It was in 
the days when England, in the wake of Con¬ 
tinental Europe, discovered Ibsen, long since famous 
in Scandinavia, when the Russians, Dc^toievsky, 
Gogol, Tchekof, just began to be the fashion ; when 
the world of the theatre—from the Th^&tre Ubre 
to our own Independent Theatre—was full of strife 
and revolution : when all kinds of “ isms" were 
discussed in the Press for the benefit of a public 
that gasped, hardly understood, yet babbled with 
an air of knowledge and conviction in order not to 


of names, he was compared with Maeterlinck, and 
proclaimed a ver>' formiilable rival to the Belgian 
Shakespeare. So all went well, and there was every 
chance that the new exotic author would find a 
footing in our theatre. But the flood of ink did not 
create the hoped-for tide. The managers nibbled, 
but would not bite. For a while the vogue con¬ 
tinued in the pai'Jers, for a while the new man was a 
topic in the cenacles of literature and at dinner-tables. 
Then it died out. and all that remained of the new 
glory was a niche in the British Museum, and an 
album full of 
press - cuttings, 
which once more 
goes to prove that 
mund us vult 
decipi. 

As one of the 
few who were “ in 
the know" of 
this am using 
literary mystifi¬ 
cation, I am 
pledged to secrecy 
as to the identity 
of the perpetrator 
and his pseudo¬ 
nym. I met him 
the other day and 
begged him to re¬ 
lease me of my 
pledge, and to let 
me name " man 
and horse ! ” But 
he would not 
grant my request 
—*' There is life 
in the old dog 
yet," he said, 
“ and the ‘ other 
Maeterlinck ’ will 
again be heard 
of. The time is 
ripe to complete 
the hoax—to re¬ 
sume where he 
left off — and to 
get the play produced. By gad, was it not fun 
to take them all in, and this time I will take jolly 
good care to conjugate 
correctly.’' 


SUSCEPTIBLE TO TEA—AND CHARM. IN ‘•MIDSUMMER MADNESS”: HARLEY QUINN 
IMR. HUBERT EISDELL) BECOMES ENAMOURED OF CHLOE MOBIN (MISS MARJORIE DIXON). 
The charm of the pretty ^rl prevails against the fascination of the witching widow, and the young amorist of 
“ Midsummer Madness *' succumbs to his fate. 

be voted " out of the movement ” ; when the appel¬ 
lation ** highbrow" became modish and something 
new, and was sure of a following provided it was 
sufficiently heralded by the flourish of trumpets. 

Now there are always a few wags about who 
find it a great pleasure to pull the public's legs. 

So one of these wags, who was a critic as well as a 
playwright, and in his latter capacity had to settle 
a little bill with his confreres for having slated some 
of his plays, invented a new great foreign dramatist. 

The world was told that he was a shining light in his 
far-away land ; that his works were the pillars of 
the repertory of the national theatre ; that anon 
his plays would be translated into many foreign 
languages ; that his style was original and peculiar ; 
that his method was sure to revolutionise the theatre 
all the world over. 

Mliilst a gullible Press was provided with bio¬ 
graphical notices, with outlines of his pristine works. 

\^'ith elaborate descriptions of his manner, with all 
such details objective and subjective a.s make read¬ 
able paragraphs, the wag set to work, wrote his 
play, and had it printed with a fearsome and won¬ 
derful preface by a confidant who in highbrow circles 
had many followers and devotees. If he sent forth 
the watchword “Admire!" — there was sure to 
be admiration, and it was pretty certain that the 
new man would be famous before his actual arrival. 

In due course the play was sent to the reviewers, 
and the miracle happened, just as it was planned 
by the conspirators — paeons of praise, professed 
appreciation beyond all the dreams and the intentions 
of the author. The trap was well set, and, save one 
reviewer, more astute and well-informed than the 
others, the critical fraternity fell into it. The ex¬ 
ception was a writer who discovered that, great as 
the new dramatist might be. he was not on familiar 
terms with the irregular verbs of his country, and 
that in using a foreign expression as a kind of Uit~ 
tnotif, he made a quaint error of conjugation. But 
it passed unnoticed. Even the cautious reviewer 
only mentioned it in passing, and never conjectured 
that play and playwright were myth and imposture. 

<‘ulumns were written about that little play ; the 
authors name was linked to those of the famous 
Russians, and at ladies’ clubs, where every new craze 
is eagerly discussed in a most unsophisticated jumble 


Yes, and after him Gorki has said it in the 

Lower Depths," where the dear old Batushka is 
just such a kind, yet aloof observer as our boy in 
Kensington Gardens; and George Kaiser ha.s said 
it, and the Capeks and Toller ; and now Miss Beatrice 
Mayor says it in her own ingenious yet ingenuous 
way. She says it in slices — she rissoles life— 
she says it spasmodically in seven scenes all 
around the bench near the tea-house in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens. But she says it now feelingly, now 
humorously, with apt words creating a situation, 
and by a scrawl of the pen ; she says it, too, labori¬ 
ously—particularly in the first part. But whatever 
structural faults and occasional maladroitness in shift¬ 
ing her characters puppet-wise, there remains some¬ 
thing that sinks in, sin^ down—an understanding of 
life, a laugh at it, and discreetly a sob for the jetsam 
adrift in the ever-flowing current. 

I would call “ The Pleasure-Garden " a remarkable 
work, well selected fitly to crown the end—the silver 
wedding of the Stage Society to the progress of our 
theatre. The actors, too, rose to the occasion ; first 
and foremost Miss Athene Seyler in her wonderful 
embodiment of the vendor of smiles ; it was poignant, 
it was pathetic ; under the veneer of surface throbbed 
the tragedy of waste ; and how she propelled every 
line charged with meaning and with shot! Next, Mr. 
D. Hay Petrie, quaintly philosophic, in the spirit of 
Alice in Wonderland, observant, commiserating, in 
the end doleful that " such is life ! " Pathetic the 
lone woman of Miss Mar>' Barton, wandering aimlessly 
in forgetfulness and mental inaction ; buoyant the 
young lovers of Miss Ray Litvin and Mr. Richard 
Bird—she a little old-fashioned in her delving into 
his past, yet played by the artist with all the freshness 
of youth ; typical and true to life the actor out of 
bounds, living on memories, press-cuttings, everlast¬ 
ingly seeking new* amorous adventures and refuge in 
the bottle. Pert and ebullient the little maid of Miss 
Elsa Lanchester, slave of her imperious mistress (Miss 
Margaret Yarde], who went into tantrums because 
her promised paradise, a trip to Aix-les-Bains, was 
denied her; kindly and philosophic the elderly 
observer of Mr. Felix Aylmer—who had learned on 
his long journey the full meaning of "to understand 
is to forgive.” 

Indeed, a brilliant array of actors—too numerous 
.for a complete roU-caU, marshalled by Mr. Alan Wade 
into flawless harmoiu'. 


Engrossed in a volume 
on crabs, lobsters, and 
other Crustacea, a young 
man on a bench in. 
say, Kensington Gardens 
takes no notice of the 
world around him. But 
next to him sits a pleas¬ 
ant grey-head, a kind 
philosopher who now 
and again draws the 
student of nature into 
conversation. Passers- 
by, too, and quaint 
people who squeeze into 
the vacant spot that is 
left of the bench begin 
to attract his attention, 
and gradually he drops 
the Crustacea for the 
bipeds—he watches their 
loves, their quarrels, 
their forlorn souls mean¬ 
dering aimlessly and 
hopelessly through life ; 
he watches them all 
with suavity and good¬ 
will, but the result is 
barren. The world is a 
miserable vale of tears, 
despite kindness, help¬ 
fulness, and the exercise 
of such weakness as the 
flesh is made of. Better 
return to the quiet 
study of the cnistacea. 
That famous philc»o- 
pher of the pavement 
was not so far out in 
his estimate of reality: 
'* \Miat's the good of 
anyfink—why, nofink ! " 


THE VICTORIAN STOCKBROKER-PANTALOON AND THE PRETTY WIDOW OF ” MID¬ 
SUMMER MADNESS": WIDOW PASCAL (MISS MARIE TEMPEST), AND PANTALOON 
(MR. FREDERICK RANALOW). 

*■ Midsummer Madness." the new comedy at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, is set in the garden of 
an Inn in Somerset. The middle-aged but debonair " Pantaloon ” from the Stock Exchange is forced 
to leave his quotations, and, after three acts of gay comedy and music, is mated to the irrepressiblr 
and matchless widow. Mr. Clifford Bax is the author of the Comedy with Music; and Mr 
Am^strong Gibbs, the composer of the music. [PMngraphs hv staff Photn. Co.) 
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BY ONE WHO IS “TWO KINDS OF SCULPTOR”: 


WORKS BY MESTROVIC. 



For the second time. It is now possible to see in London a collection of works 
by Ivan Mestrovid, the Serbian sculptor introduced to this country in 1915, when 
there was a show, of his sculptures at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
present exhibition is at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, in New Bond Street, 
and, the ** Times ” suggests, gives the impression that “ there are in Meltrovic 
two kinds of sculptor: the wood and stone carver in a folk-art tradition, and 
the product of art schools in a more or less classical tradition, and that the two 


are as yet imperfectly reconciled. The effect, indeed, though Mestrovic is a 
Slav, is that which is generally presented—In both sculpture and architecture— 
when Gothic feeling for character and expression is subjected to classical discipline. 
The discipline does not quite fit the impulse.'' Mestrovid was born in 1383. 
His father was a peasant worker in stone, and hn it was who apprenticed the 
boy Ivan to a master-mason, when he was fifteen. A year later the youth's 
work began to attract attention, and he was sent to Vienna. 
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The 

"v . World 

of Women 


■^1 'HE KIXG and Queen had another garden party 
on Saturday ; the third and last will be given 
on Thursday, the 24 th. That on Saturday moved 
on the same pleasant lines as the first, and the number 
of guests was about the same. It is nice to hear 
reiterated over and over again the delighted expressions 
of our Empire visitors at the hospitality extended 
to them on all sides. That of their Majesties appealed 
to them in the highest degree, and the frequent visits 
to Wembley of the King and Queen and members of 
the Hoyal Family pleased them greatly. The King 
and Queen will not be able to attend the Eclipse 
Stakes Meeting, as they will be at Knowsley for the 
dedication of the fine new cathedral in Liverpool. 
X>oubtles.s other members of the Royal Family will 
be at Sandown Park on the i 8 th. It has. so far, 
not been announced that the Queen will accompany 
the King to Goodwood House for the race week, but 
it is felt that her Majesty will do so, as she always 
enjoys these visits to l^autiful Goodwood. The 
Duchess of Northumberland would once again be 
hostess for her father, and the Queen appreciates our 
most beautiful Duchess thoroughly, also the chivalrous 
hospitality of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
The King is also very happy at Goodwood, and enjoj’S 
his early rides in the lovely park. 

This will be an exceptionally brilliant Cowes 
Regatta week, and, given good weather, should be 
very enjoyable. The King and Queen will be on the 
royal yacht, and the Britannia will be racing with 
her royal owner on board. Prince Olaf of Norway is 
expected to sail a small yacht in the r^atta ; and it 
has been stated that the Crow'n Prince of Denmark 
w'ill also compete in one of the smaller classes. The 
Queen of Spain is quite likely to go with Princess 


I lovely wraps for sutntner wear from the International Fur Store. On the left 
is a magnificent mink stole, and the short cape-wrap on the right is of ermine. 


Beatrice to Carisbrooke Castle for a short stay before 
going back. Her Majesty arrived a few days ago, 
and is staying at Kensington Palace wth her second 
son, Don Jaime, and her two daughters, the Infantas 
Beatrice and Victoria Eugenie. The elder is in her 
sixteenth year, and the younger in her thirteenth year. 
Don Jaime is in his seventeenth year. 

The sales have provided many of us with fresh 
outfits for the holidays. The rubber millinery and 
the much-trimmed liathing dresses do not seem to 
commend themselves greatly to British women. We 
like to go down to the sea in neat and becoming 
garments, it is true ; the old style of bathing dress 
belonging to the period of our grandmothers would 
horrify us now : but the swimmer and the girl who 
plays tennis perhaps between her incursions into the 
waves, or sits in the sun to dr>' and smoke a cigarette, 
pin their faith on pretty stockinette bathing suits, and 
oil-silk hair-wrappings with neat tassels and no flowers, 
rubber or otherwise. There are, of course, bathers 
who wear Futurist bathing clothes and scare the fishes, 
to whom the present is all-sufficient, the future hooks 
and nets perhaps. The seciside season will be a full 
one, although the earlier part of it has suffered from 
the counter-attractions of the Empire Exhibition and 
of London, a little place which dwellers at the coast 
and in the country seem to have discovered this 
year and to take to very heartily. 

There have been very few weddings this season— 
why, no one seems to know. Young people appear to 
expect to go on from where their parents are now. 
A girl going to be married looks to have a fine touring 
car and a two-seater runabout, a dress allowance 
which would have made her mother gasp with astonish¬ 
ment, a small house— 
not even youngpeo|:4c 
want large ones— 
perfectly equipped 
and properly staffed. 
The man wants all 
his things equally well 
supi^ed, and when 
the parents cannot 
do it the young folk 
make nfartyrs of 
themselves and say 
they are too poor to 
marry. Love laughs 
at locksmiths, it is 
said ; but in these 
days love is a Uttle 
too apt to cry at any 
threat of self-denial, 
and to cry off com¬ 
pletely very often. 


The Duke of Con¬ 
naught, who was for 
five years (fovemor- 
General of Canada, and 
is Colonel-in-Chief of 
the Koval Canadian 
Regiment and other 
regiments in the 
Dominion, had an 
afternoon party for 
the Empire \'isitorson 
Friday, in the com- 
bincfi gardens of St. 
James’s Palace and 
Clarence House. Tiie 
visitors were received 
by his Royal High¬ 
ness and Lady 
Patricia Ramsay, and 
had the opportunity 
of seeing some of the 
historical rooms in 
St. James’s Palace. 
This party was 
greatly appreciated 
by the Overseas re¬ 
presentatives, for the 
Duke of Connaught 
is a man of widest 
popularity, and Lady 
Patricia i.s a delight¬ 
ful hostess. There 
was great competi¬ 
tion for cards at the 
Empire Exhibition 
office, and a large 
number of repre¬ 
sentative liritisli 


_ 


A beautiful sable stole, six shins wide, from the Inter- 
naiional Fur Store, Regent Street, W. [See page 84 .) 

people were invited too. These now know quite 
a number of Overseas visitors, which makes for the 
success of this Empire season. 

Henley refused to be chilled out of its character¬ 
istic jollity and merriment by cool winds. There 
was little rain and some sunshine, and Henley 
spirits are irrepressible. Furs were worn, and that 
with great comfort to the wearers. That, however, 
was only an exaggeration of what has often happened, 
for, sitting in a club enclosure watching the racing 
is chilly work. On the river itself, colour wsls 
rampant, and American, Canadian, and other Domin¬ 
ion visitors were, as ever, delighted with a function 
which is unique, and essentially English. It was a 
wonderful sight, and the giris and boys were the 
best part of it, in their summer kits and summer 
spirits. Printed foulard was much worn, and printed 
in cheer>’ patterns and light colours. As to colour, 
the boj’s had plenty, too, either in blazers or hand¬ 
kerchiefs worn round their waists. 

A number of people have already left town for 
the season, and gone to their places in Scotland and 
in the provinces. The reasons for these early absences 
are the rush of social doings up to now, and the 
crowded state of town, which is often found rather 
exhausting; also the extraordinary beauty of the 
country this year. The days of sunshine, and the 
cool, fresh evenings and mornings are delights which 
appeal to those whose eyes are tired, nerves on edge, 
and appetites for towm pleasures jaded. This does 
not mean a premature end to the great Empire se 2 u»on : 
it will go on with vigour until the general exodus for 
Goodwood or for the plea.sures of the seaside, abroad, 
and at home, and this year an increased number of 
holiday people are making for Switzerland. 

An afternoon party in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons sounds rather gruesome. That 
held by the President, Sir John Bland Sutton—wearing 
his black and crimson robe of office; Lady Bland 
Sutton in daintiest of fawn-coloured and gold cos¬ 
tumes — suggested anything but the gentle art of 
surgery, to which the world is so deep a debtor. 
There w’ere flowers, fruit, tea, charming dresses, 
and frivolous but delightful talks, even in the 
august Council - room, where hangs the celebrated 
picture of Hunter, by Reynolds. The Dowager 
Countess of Gosford was there, and Miss Kipling, 
in red, much congratulated on her engagement : 
Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, verj' fresh, in spite of the 
strenuous life she leads, even as the wife of an ex* 
Prime Minister, and many more. It was a most 
enjoyable function. 

Undoubtedly one of the most interesting engage¬ 
ments of this month is that of Miss Alice Astor and 
Prince Ob()lon.sky. She is the daughter of Lady 
Kibblesdale by her first marriage. The Prince belongs 
to one of the oldest and greatest Russian families. 


A. K. I. 
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SPECIAL BLEND Of 

Choice old scotch whisio^ 

( I ftxt 

^TCh WH1SKV D'STILLEKS 

T OiASCOw A LONDON 



“BLACK & WHITE” 


The superior high-grade quality of BLACK & WHITE is guaranteed by the 
fact that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., hold the largest stocks of old 
matured and choice Scotch Whiskies. 

To maintain a world-wide trade and to guarantee unvarying quality large stocks are 
absolutely essential: the position of JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., L^'D., is unrivalled. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.l. 
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Fashions and Fancies. 

e j This season no iailleur is complete 

. . E, without a lone fur stole or 

u umn urs. diminutive ” dog ” collar of sable 
or stone-marten to add the finishing touch. Foxes of 
every description, white, red, cross, and silver, are 
seen everywhere, and at the International Fur Store, 
Regent Street, W., there is a magnilicent collection. 
White foxes can be obtained from £21 upwards, cross 
foxes from £2$, and red foxes from £\z los. Sketched 
on page 82 are three lovely wraps which hail from 
these salons. The beautiful sable stoic is no less than 
six skins wide : and the mink stole on the extreme 
left is six also at each end and seven at the back, 
forming the graceful cape effect. In the centre is a 
wonderful wrap of ermine, with a loose cape back, 
long revers, and a deep collar. Fashionable one*skin 
collars of stone-marten can be obtained from £8 ips. 
It must be noted also that real sealskin is again being 
worn, and that the dressing of it has so much improved 
that coats of this skin arc now as light as seal musquash, 
and are not more cxpiensive. Short coats of real seal¬ 
skin can be obtained here for £jy 

Libertr Frocks lace is again enjoy- 

. ing a prominent position in the 

and Wraps. ^ > 1 r.- 

season s fashions, and Liberty s, 

of Argyll Place. Regent Street, W., have introduced it 
in the graceful mc^els pictured on this page. The 
diaphanous cloak is fashioned of black georgette and 
Nottingham lace over pale champagne, and may be 
obtained for 12^ guineas ; while the frock is expressed 
in Liberty crfepc-de-Chine in a dcep-lilac nuance. The 
lace is tinted to the same shade, and the price is also 
12J guineas. There are handsome evening gowns of 
tinsel brocade in many lovely colourings obtainable 
from 8^ guineas upwards, and delightful evening 
wraps in shimmering “ Sungleam '' reversible satin 
5J guineas only. Useful little frocks for the 
holidays in Liberty’s famous artistic colourings can 
be secured for 79s. 6d. in printed erSpe-de-Chine, and 
for 6^ guineas in Tyrian silk. Apart from the study 
of the numberless fascinating Liberty models, the 
wonderful Tudor building in Argyll Place, with its 
oaken galleries and carved woodwork, is well worth 
visiting again and again. 


to be secured for 12s. 9d.. size two by two yards; 
and serviettes to match are X3S. 3d. a dozen. Beautiful 
linen damask table-cloths, ivy <lesign, have been 
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n • «• Every housewife will revel in 

Bargains m Linen. ^ , . . u - • 

the sale of linen which is now 

in progress at Robinson and Cleaver's, Regent 
Street, W. There are table-cloths of real Irish linen 


A diaphanous cloak of black georgette and SoUingham 
lace over champagne georgette, and a bewitching frock 
of lilac erfpe-de-Chine and lace tinted to the same 
nuance. They may be studied in the salons of Liberty’s, 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 

reduced to 19s. 8d. each, and all slightly imperfect 
and shop-soiled linen articles are being cleared at 
very low prices. There are 200 pairs of pure linen 
sheets, single-bed size, offered at 35s. pd. a pair, or 
63s. the double size ; and all-wool blankets can be 


secured for 198. 6d. per pair. There are a few em¬ 
broidered linen tea-cloths offered at iSs. 9d. each; 
and Duchess sets worked with Italian hand embroidery 
and open-work arc 18s. 6d. complete. Handkerchiefs, 
bedspreads, curtains—everything, in fact, relating to 
linen—offer the same golden opportunities; and 
readers should apply for an illustrated sale cata¬ 
logue, which will be sent post free to all who mention 
this paper. 

Write for a must fail to apply for the 

Book. ' Monster Bargain Book " issued 
* by Gamage's. Holbom, E.C., in 

connection with their great summer sale, which is 
now in progress. It includes pretty little holiday 
frocks in deiainette printed with Oriental designs and 
colourings for 5s. iid., and useful white voile jumpers 
embroidered with contrasting colours for 2S. iid. 
Ideal for country wear are the knitted woollen cos¬ 
tumes, which may be secured for 17s. iid. in several 
blended colourings, and the ” Carnage '* reliable 
featherweight mackintosh is only 17s. 6d.. sizes 46 to 
50 inches. Holiday outfits for the kiddies can be 
secured for a surprisingly modest outlay. Theie are 
200 schoolgirls’ w*ashing frocks in striped deiainette 
obtainable for 4s. 3d. each, length 21 to 26 inches ; and 
delightful mackintosh capes with hoods for 5s. 9d. 
Children’s rompers and overalls can be obtained 
from IS. I id. upwards. 

A Sale at Ever>» Thursday throughout July 

j. . , is a half-price remnant day in 

the summer sale at Hampton's, 
Pall Mall East, S.W., which is now in progress. 
Everything in the sphere of house furnishing has been 
substantially reduced. There are 150 yards of fine 
quality velour in soft blues and g^reys (50 inches wide) 
reduc^ from 15s. bd. to 7s. iid. a yard, and 1000 yards 
of casement cloth available at is. ii^d. a ^-ard. Carpets 
and rugs offer many wonderful bargains, and beautiful 
seamless Axrainsters are being cleared at half-price in 
order to make room for new stock. Hampton’s fur¬ 
niture is, of course, far-famed. There are comfortable 
oak settees, well upholstered and covered with hide, 
reduced from ^^14 los. to /8 15s., complete with two 
loose seat cushions; and handsome oak sideboards 
fitted with two cupboards are marked at £7 19s. 6d. 
Then there are inviting cretonne-covered easy chairs 
reduced to £4 18s. 6d.: and adjustable oak ’’ bed- 
chairs ” are being offered at 42s. 6d. each. No one • 
who is in the midst of re-fumLshing should neglect 
to apply for an illustrate sale catalogue, wluch will 
l)e sent gratis and post free. 



An Oak Canteen, lined Blue Cloth and fitted with ** Old 
English,” “Rattail,” or “Shell” pattern Clfi 
Spoons and Forks in Regent Plate. oDXvl 

6 T.'ible Forks 6 Tea .Spoons i Sugar Spoon || 

6 Table Spoons i Sauce Ladle 4 Egg Spoons r 

6 Dessert Spoons 1 Soup Ladle 2 Salt S]xx)ns i< 

6 Dessert Forks 1 Gravy Spoon i Butter Knife || 

I Sugar Tongs, 


Gifts in Regent Plate 

Presents in Regent Plate are useful, inexpensive 
and distinctive. Regent Plate is made to last 
a lifetime and longer. In design, in wear, in 
beauty it is only comparable with solid silver 
for which it is the recognised substitute. 

CATAtMOVKS SENT FREE. 


GOLDSMITHS 8 SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY IP 

<77i/y address 

112 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.l. 






A Hint on Gear Changing—in. 


J hen changing UP, first press on the gear lever 
\A/ (see Gear (Changing I) and then push the clutch 
” * pedal well forward. 

I^use in neutral with the clutch OUT and then move the 
gear lever into the next position. 

The duration of the pause in neutral depends on the action 
of the clutch stop, which depends on the distance you 
push the clutch pedal. The higher the car speed at which 
you change up, the more forcibly must you use the clutch 
stop in order to make a quick change. At low speeds it is 
iMiC necessary to pause at all. 


Open Touring Cars 

kp. jC,6oo »o kp. jC^a5 

a5 kp. 825 35 kp. 10^5 

Sex Aetifc-sfalvt cylin^er^ give enBurtng eiUnce, 
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IpVENTIDE ... Life takes on 
-*^the restful tints of autumn. . . 
Yet now, as never before, rich, 
full nourishment, very easily 
digested, is of supreme importance 
. . . Such nourishment is HorHck’s 
Malted Milk—the Original. 

A delicious combination of the 
choice extracts of wheat flour 
and malted barley with fresh 
dairy milk, Horlick’s gives the 
nerve'force which is tranquillity, 
and confers sound, sweet, 
re'Vitalizing sleep. 



At all chemists, in four sizes,2/-, 3/6,8,^6 (f 15/*. 
AlsoservedinRestaurants&’Cafesof Standing. 

Tablets in Flask.s, 7id. and 1/3. 

A liberal sample for trial will be forwarded, 
post free, for 3d. in stamps. 

Horlick's Malted Milk Co., Slough, Bucks. 

For children, Horlick's gives physical and mental fitness. Ready in a moment with hot or cold water. 
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OLD FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS 

A DELIGHTFUL PUBLICATION. 

r UF frankly frivolous charm and cynical grace 
of the eighteenth century make a sjx.’cial 
appeal to m<xlcrns—fur who can live in an age whose 
slogan is " Safety for Democracy.” without now and 
then turning a wistful glance back to the ilays of 
the ancien regime ? We 
appreciate the plays of 
Congreve, and such revivals 
as “ The I3eggar's Opera,” 
although, perhaps, all of us 
do not analyse the reason 
of the enchantment they 
hold for us. Those, how¬ 
ever. who admit to the 
ravnshment of being carried 
by the medium of art into 
an undemocratic age will 
welcome a new book on 
Old French Line Engrav¬ 
ings, by Ralph Nevill, 
which has just been pub¬ 
lished by Halton and Trus- 
cott Smith. 

As the admirably written 
introduction to the series 
of reproductions in ” Old 
French Line Engravings '* 
points out : ” Quite a num¬ 
ber of French engravers 
may be considered social 
historians, for a comprehen¬ 
sive collcxition of prints of 
the eighteenth century epi¬ 
tomises and explains the 
iincien rigime far more clearly 
than the pen of the most 
luminous student, who too 
often ignores and despises 
detail, the real essence of 
a people's social life. Detail, 
however, was thoroughly 
appreciated by the artists 
and engravers of the eight¬ 
eenth century, who, imbued 
with artistic feeling and 
taste, contrived to catch the 
true physiogonomy of their 


country at the nn>st cliarming, if irresponsible, 
moment of her e.xifrtence. .\ considerable number 
of line engravings depict the essential character¬ 
istics of the French rate, its pleasant and light¬ 
hearted d<>mesticity, its addiction to pleasure, and, 
above all, the importance which it has always 
attached to the lighter f<»rms of love. No photo¬ 
graphy could have brought the life of a long-vanished 


FIRST COMERS OF THE GREAT PICNIC ORGANISED BY MESSRS. LEVER BROTHERS 
OF EMPLOYEES ARRIVING AT WEMBLEY FROM PORT SUNLIGHT. 

On June 30 the first section of a mammoth picnic organised by Lever Brothers for employees visited Wembley, having been 
transported to London in five special trains. A similar expedition was arranged for the four succeeding Mondays, until the whole 
of the M.OOO people invited wilPhave had a trip to the Exhibition. Wives of employees are included in the invitation, and 
their children between the ages of nine and sixteen years. Such excursions have always been in the tradition of Lever 
Brothers, Ltd., and old records of the firm contain photographs of a trip to Beaumaris as long ago as 1890. 

Photograph hy Farring^tm. 


generation before us so p«H*tically as the caiclul 
observation and precision of certain engravers en¬ 
dowed with artistic qualities which, in many cases, 
were pushed to their furthest limiLs" 

The writer deals with the art of various famou.s 
engravers of the eighteenth century, and points out 
that they were a great deal more than mere mechanical 
interpreters <»f the fMctures and design.s which they 
reproduced, and in many 
cases had to work from 
rough, unfinished sketches 
and use their own initia¬ 
tive ; and he supplies a 
great deal r)f useful cata¬ 
logued information as to 
the number ul impressions 
made of various famous 
prints, their rarity, and the 
differences between the early 
impressions and the later 
ones. 

The plates are, however, 
the raisoH d'etre of the 
bo(jk. and include a mag¬ 
nificent selection of the 
work of Bernard l,epicie, 
Moreau le Jeunc, Nicolas 
Ponce, Tardieu, and many 
other famous engravers, from 
pictures by Baudoin, Bou¬ 
cher, Fragonard, and the 
other masters of the en¬ 
chanting and frivolous period 
when Louis XV. and Louis 
XVL ruled in France, and the 
ancien regime still held sway. 

The repnxiuctions arc 
admirable, and the whole 
book is one which will 
delight all those who feel 
the seduction of the eight¬ 
eenth century and all that 
it stands for. Not only does 
it reproduce the work of 
these engravers, but it si»p- 
plies information in regard to 
the artists and their methods 
which is bound to increase 
one s appreciation of their 
work. 


Holidays on the West Coast 
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Abergele 

Abersrstwyth 

Amlwch 

Bangor 

Barmouth 

Beaumaris 

Bettws-y-Coed 

Blackpool 

Carnarvon 

Colwyn Bay 

Conway 

Criccieth 

Deganwy 

Fleetwood 

Grange 

Isle of Anglesey 
Isle of Man 


The healthiest Holiday places 
in Summer and Autumn are on 
the West Coast of Great Britain. 

THE PREVAILING WINDS 
THEN ARE FROM THE WEST, 

and holidays spent on the West 
Coast mean ozone-laden breezes 
direct from the open sea, un¬ 
blemished by city dust or smoke. 

7a your Holiday on 
the West Coast—there 
are many Resorts to 
choose from 


Illustrated Quide at any L M S Station or Town Office, or on 
application to the Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 
Station, London, N.W.I. 


Llanberls 
for Snowdon 
Llandudno 
Llanfairfechan 
Llanrwst 

L 3 rtham Saint Annes 

Menai Bridge 

Morecambe 

Nevin 

Portmadoc 

Prestatyn 

Pwllheli 

Rhosneigr 

Rhyl 

Southport 
Trefriw Spa 
Cumberland Coast 


TRAVEL 

‘The Best Way’ 

LMS 
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DIGQNS&JOiS 

Highest Quality Merchandise and Genuine 
Redactions Characterise this Sak of Sales. 


All departments contribute to 
the attractiveness of this great 
shopping event, and Dickins & 
Jones pfdicy of offering their 
usual high-grade stocks at re¬ 
duced prices during the Sale 
period is reflected in a most 
decisive manner in the innumer¬ 
able opportunities available. 
Here are eight superlative 
Bargains in excdlent quality 
Household Linens. These are 
featured in Dickins & Jones 
great Sale now in full swing. 

BSBTGmmES 



SPECIAL OFFER I 
OOTQNf SHEETS I 

S Attractive Sale Offer o< a number 5 
= of good quality Plain Hemmed ~ 
2 COTTON SHEKTS,ineithertwilled = 
s or plain. ^ 

5 Sale Price , per pair S 

= Size 2x3 2x3i aixSyds. = 

1 13/> 15/» 19/9 I 

SiuHHiiniuHiinniiiHHUiiinniniitUHHUHUuiiiuMiili 

STOCKCffIRISHi 
^ LINEN SHEETS I 

S Wonderful Sale Offer of superfine = 
S quality Irish Linen HemstiUdted s 

2 SHEETS at the fc^owing attractive = 

H prices— = 

= Size 2x34 2^x34 24x34 yds. 1 

I r.79/c 89/c 99 /- I 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimuiiuiiuiliBNUHiiiHiiiiiiuiiiiuiiiinwi 


MIINHUlHIIBIMIIIIUUIIHIIIIIMIIIHIIHHmilE 


IRISH LINEN 


'HEMSTITCHED I 
' COTTON SHEETS I 


= COTTON SHEETS of reliable § 
S quality. These will give every H 
s satisfaction. s 

5 2x3 yards. 24 x 3 yards. = 
s Sale Price per pr. SaU Prks per pr. = 

I 14/9 19/9 I 

^iiiiumuiumnNiiiuiiMiHiiiHiiimiiimiffiiiitW 


iiiiniHiiimiiiiwiuimniiiwiminHinuiie 

.GKEAJCmROC I 
inNETOWEISl 


S The thriftily-ininded will take ad- 
= vantage ct this offer of CHRISTY'S 
s standard quality hemmed Turkish 
3 Towels. 

E Sizes 24x48 23 x 46 27x52ins. . 

I S£. 2/3 2/9 3/9 I 

iWMIlHWIMimUIIIIUUIIIIIIIMMlimiNHIMI 






= special Offer of Special Parcel ol 3 
3 excellent quality linen Huckaback H 
= TOWELS with red borders. ^ 

E Size 24 X 40 ins. = 

I 18/6 I 

iiuMtiiniiiiiiiniiiliHuuiuuiMiHUiiliHUlinnNinie 


nasH unenI 

I mMASKCLOTHS| 

Great opportunity in Irish Linen E 
Damask TABLE CLOTHS in a 2 
charming Rose design. A quality s 
that will give every satisfaction. = 
Size 68x72 68x90 68x 106 ins. = 

m i6/( I 


BwtBiniNHiiiiinHiBiunuuuiiiiwinwils 

AMSG^INdFERl 




3 Sale Offer. Red ktterad AU-Linen S 
= GLASS, TEA, BASlNandHOUSE^ s 
= MAIDS' and PANTRY CLOTHS, 3 


2 Sale Prices 
= doz. 


11 / 914/91 


aBunillllUIUHBinUIIBIUIIIIinBmMWIHIUHIW£ 

IfltnaSH UNENl 
Cf FimiWCASESI 


Excellent quality Hemstitched Irish 
Linen PILLOW CASES. This 
offer cannot be repeated. 


Size 20 x 30 22 x 32 Zl n 37 bn. 

IIL 4^9 5/11 6/9 


iiiiwinNiitinmimRuiinnuiHuntuuiiiiniiHiMuiuiirf; ^inuiniHiuiUMUHiiwimnnmmitininiHiiiimQiiiiii 

Summer Sale continues until July 19ih. Post Your Order Saw. 


DICKINS & JONES LTD! REGENT ST LONDON. W 


GOING OUT! 

Why not! I am wearing my 

BURBERRY 

That means he is completely independent of the 
weather. If it continues to rain. The Burberry 
will keep him dry in the heaviest downpour; 
if a keen wind springs up, there’s a wealth of 
warmth and comfort inside The Burberry. 

On the other hand, if the weather suddenly 
changes, and the sun comes out—a transform¬ 
ation that makes an ordinary Overcoat a 
nuisance to carry and unbearable to wear— 
The Burberry, featherlight and air-free, is still 
perfectly comfortable; in fact, on a really 
sweltering day, it is cooler than no coat at all, as 
it provides a shade against the heat of the sun. 


When buying a Weather¬ 
proof, see that it bears this 
Burberry Trade Mark. 


It’s *yoar assurance 
Protection and Comfort to 
every kind of weather. 


DTTDDI7DDVC haymarket 
DUt\DLt\I\luS.W.l LONDON 

8 & 10 BD. MALESHERBES PARIS; & PROVINCIAL AGENTS 

PurherTfs Ltd. 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 

THE INTERPRETER'S HOUSE. By SnuTHEKS Burt. 

(Hodder and Stoughton; 7 s. 6 d. net.) 

American life, as far as fiction can portray it, sbouM 
be almost as familiar to English readers nowa^ys as that 
of England, seeing bow many new novels come to JLondaa 
fixun the States. *' The Interpreter’s House” w h ich, by 
the way, is its author's firstling —hs one of them. It 
describes New York, and America generally, as they 
appear to a man of thirty^five, son of a wealthy banker, 
and himself sennething erf an explorer, sportsman, poet 
and idealist, who has spent several years abroad in military 
and diplomatic s^vioe. The book begins with *' the return 
of the native,” and devek^ through his absorption in 
faintly and business intrigues, the allurements of women, 
and a commercia] tragedy. Through it all he considers his 
vast country and its people with an air erf detachment. 
*' A man,'’ be felt, “ could not gra^ this immensity; it 
made him feel sectary and afraid. He could not love 
his land intimately as an Rn gMchman loved his tiny island, 
or a Frenchman loves the ordered smallness of France.” 
His countrymen, he finds, make ** bad lovers and worse 
husbands.” ** Forced as the American was to think m 
ships and oil-fields and millions of acres of wheat, how 
could be think in terms of sudi personal things as wives 
or children, or God, or beauty, or soimets, or laughter ? 
He tremUeid before the smoky djinn be had created, wor¬ 
shipped him and hated him.*’ Ibe boerfe is well written, 
and shows a sincerity natural in an author who chooses 
his title from ” The Pilgrim's Progress.” 

NEW FRIENDS IN OLD CHESTER. By Margaret 
Deland. (Murray; 7 $. fid. net.) 

The title of this verfume looks Rn giiah enough, but 
the rural scene on the ” jacket ” raises a doubt, and the 
reader soon discovers that Old Chester is, in fact, some¬ 
where in America. The three stories that make up the 
book—•• The Eliots' Katy,” “ An Old Chester Secret,” and 
” How Cowfrf She ? ^—are novels in little, homely and 
intimate studies of character and domestic drama, written 
with much insight and sympathy. They do not strike 
an English reader as particulariy Ankerican in spirit or 
in dialogue, r^iait from local allusions, and many of the 
people and incadents mi^t equally well belong to an 
English countryside. Kindliness and charm ate the chief 
qualities in these tales erf sini{rfe life, whose ming led 
humour and pathos will appeal to all readers who pr e fer 
the real to the sensational in fiction. 

THE PLASTIC AGE. By Percy Marks, (Sclwyn and 
Blount; 7 s. fid. net.) 

American college Ule, as described in this novel by 
” a University Professor of wide experience,” presents an 


extraordinary contrast to anything of the kind in this 
country. The experiences of a freshman at ” Sanford 
College ” are more like those of a new boy at an K« gM«h 
boarding school in the old days, when bullying and fag gin g 
were at their worst, only ten times intensified. Imagine 
an Oxford or Cambridge man in his first year being ^M>ken 
to like this I “ Hi, freshman, carry up my trunk ” ; or, 
“Go down to the station and get my suit-cases”; or, 
” Come up to my room, I want you to bang pictures.” 
But these m enial tasks are the miklest part of the unfor¬ 
tunate ** Sanford ” freshman's sufferings. He wears a 
blue cap with an orange bottom to indicate his status, 
and is unmercifully ragged by the senior men, who sub¬ 
ject him to every sort <rf indignity, and even castigation. 
Mixed with this primitive brutality is a strange emotionalian. 
A hulking, six-foot freshman is found by another crying 
bitterly from hcune-sickness, and confessing that he wants 
to go home to his mother ! There are more serious matters, 
which need not be ^>eci 6 ed here. The whole thing is 
amaxtng, and hardly credible, but a University Professor 
ought to know. The book is said to have raised ” a con¬ 
siderable storm of criticism ** in the United States, and 
well it may. 

DREAMING SPIRES. By Diana Patrick. (Hutchinson; 

7 s. fid. net.) 

Although Oxford, ** that tweet dty with the dreaming 
^rfres,” forms the setting for much of this story, it is not, 
as mijriit be thought, a novel of University fife. Oxford 
figures in it merely as the nearest town to a great ootmtry 
house, whose owner, a rich bibliophUe and art collector, 
adopts the adventurous heroine in peculiar drcumstances. 
Yet the charm of Oxford has its effect upon her character, 
and is thus a distinct factor in the development of the 
tale. It is a woman's book about a woman's career. A girl 
<rf twenty, nurtured in luxury, suddenly finds herself a 
p enniles s orphan, and reserfves to achieve material suc¬ 
cess, regardless of romance and sentiment. How romance 
insists on creeping in, after risky experiments in world- 
liness, is recounted in the later copters. In the symbol¬ 
ism of the cover design, Oxford may be said to stand 
for romance, and Piccadilly for woridliness, in oonqieti- 
tion for the gliTs soul. 

THE REASONABLE HOPE. By Katharine Burdekin. 

(The Bodley Head; 7 s. fid. net.) 

** There is but one solid basis erf happiness,” said Dr. John¬ 
son to Boswell; ** it is the reasonable hope of a happy 
futurity.” The Doctor's dictum, with its sli^t reminis¬ 
cence of the Burial Service, is quiked as a preliminary text 
for this novel, and indicates that the reader must look for 
a ** happy ending ” beyond the grave. The story, how e ver, 
is by no means <rf the religious type that might be inferred 
from such a quotation. The characters are mostly artists 
and Bohemians who, like “ single men in barracks,” are 


far from tuenmg into frfaster saints. Although they talk 
sometimes of deeper things, and tragedy touches them, their 
doings and conversation as a rule are full <rf vivacity. The 
scene is laid partly in Cornwall, and the sinister side of the 
Cornish temperament appears in a half-mad farmer, who 
"sees things” and lives in the grip of a fearful obsession. 
A l e ad in g motive in the book is the hero-worship of a 
young artist, doomed by consun^tion, for an erfder one, 
and the young man's refusal to part from him to seek 
health abroad. 

THE BEST GIFT OF ALL. By Rowan Glen. (CoUins; 

7S. fid. net.) 

This is a love story that will satisfy readers with a taste 
for plain sentiment and ordinary types of character. There 
is the hero whose p^y at first faib through the machinations 
<rf a jealous rival, and afterwards (woves a brilliant sucres s; 
there is the charming heroine who is kept apart from her 
hero by intrigues and misunderstandings; and there is 
the u ndes i r able lover who is the villain of the piece. It ts a 
new variation on the erfd theme that the course erf true love 
does run smooth. A certain Victorian atmosphere 
is symbolised by a picture of the Albert Hall on the cover, 
although it is the Albert Hall Uluminated for a twentieth- 
century carnival. The naval officer and the Irish ooUeen, 
whose hand he is kissing, are the hero and heroine in fancy 
dress. 

CHANCE—AND THE WOMAN. By Ellis Middleton. 

(Mills and Boon; 7 s. fid. net.) 

There is still a public, af^arently, for tales of adventure 
in the England of postc^ses and highwayman. "Chance 
and the Woman ” is a spirited example of its kind, with a 
picturesque " gentleman of the toad,” a full-blooded villain 
in the peison of a b<rfd bad baronet, a h<^ sufficiently 
heroic, and a heroine of adequate beauty. There are many 
exciting incidents—plots, captures, imprisonments, and 
fierce personal encounters between hero and villain. In 
short, we have all the familiar ingredients of adventurous 
fiction, wdl stirred, and made into a rich and palatable 
literary pudding, the proof where<rf is in the ceading. 


COUNT TEOFILO ROSdI. 

\X7£ aLne asked to state that Count Teofilo Rossi, 
Italian Senator and Minister of State, and 
hia hrother. Count Cesare Rossi, member for Turin, 
have no connection with Signor Cesare Rossi, one of 
those arrested after the disappearance of Signor 
Matteotti. In our issue of June 28 we published a 
portrait of Count Teofilo Rossi as otio of Signor 
Cesare Rossi. Needless to say, we much regret this 
mistake. 




A Tribute^ 

Beyond r^noach, 

A blend of subtle beauties and of 
p^ea harmony . Sudi fr 

a ji a 


Selected far 
$eie at 

WEMBLEY. 


AT 

flfSCOTCH WHISiCYp 


SUIRJlWi*' 


MACDONALD fit MUIR, Distillers. LETTH, 
S<X>TLAND. 

London Office: 25, Hsynuurket, S.W.1 


-GLEN MORAY ■'ii, a 
actr iine LIQUEUR WHOR, 
l5/« per botde. 


lZ /6 per bottle. 



R0BINS0N6CIJEAVERS 

GREAT JULY SALE 

.SL. IRISH LINENS 

T O take advantage of our Julj 
Sale means quality Lineni 
at much below everyday prices 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ILN 127 . Bleacheil Pure Iriih Linen Double 
Damaik Table Clotht. Design : Olive or 
Roman Scroll. Will wear and wath well, 
giving year* of aatiiraction. 

UNEN TABLE CLOTHS. 

2*2 yd".Sale Price each 26/3 

2 I 2 t 7 d.. .. „ „ 32/10 

.. n „ 50/6 

Liaea Napkia. to Moteb. 

22 u 22 in». .. Sale Price 6 for 14/10 

24ai4in^ .. „ „ 17/6 

r. SPECIAL OFFER . 

Daaiaak bjr the Yard. 

\ ILN laS. Heavy All-Linen Unbleached { 

I Damaak by ihe Yard. A good reliable 
! quality. ) 



Sale Price per yard 3/7 ! 
« » 4/2 j 


UNEN TOWELS. 

ILN 129 . Extra heavy AlULinen Bordered 
Huck Face Toweli, hemmed ends. Recom¬ 
mended for hard wear. 

23 X 40 ini. .. Sale Price 6 for 12/6 

HOUSEHOLD CLOTHS. 

ILN 1210 . Heavy All-Linen Check Glaifl or 
Tea Towelling by the yard. Splendid value. 

24 ini. wide. Sale Price per yard 1/3| 

Sale L 9 af 40 D sent free to any tiddress. 
Carriage paid on uptrards in U.K. 

ROBINSONaCLEiWEB 

loiBN uAsnwcTVuum 
BELFAST 

auauaawfTacKami a.oBacH rauvtaraaa 
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Take a “Kodak** with you 


I Wli«t»«‘‘Koddi*’? I 

{ Don't tmofme tkat cir cr y 
\ nnafl c anwx a n a “Kodak. 

S Tbe word ** Kodak ** H ike | 
I excknm property and | 
I trade made ol die Kodak • 
I G wa p an y. and cannot law- • 
^ need to deecribe | 


I pBea> th e m. And don't 
t unagine diat erery film 
I dial wiD fit TOOT ** Kodak ** 
I ieaKodakmm—ereryfikn 
I made by tbe Kod^ Com- 
I pany bean tbe name on tbe 
I carton and on tbe end cl 
I tbe SpooL ** Kodaks ** and 
i Kodak Films are made by 
tbe Kodak Co mpany and 
by nobody dee. 

! taekywlibefiaine**iCad^'' 
an peer Camera aad 


Somebody says, “Now we’re oH!’’ and — the 
Holidays have begun 1 The car purrs along the 
road to sea and river, and moor and moimtain. 
The rich and the “ little rich ’’ are on the way 
to their holiday homes; to their yachting, rowing 
and swimming ; to their picnics on land and water; 
to their golf, cricket and tennis — to a hundred 
different enjojrments, each one of which will be 
incomplete without a “Kodak.” For nobody can 
remember everything he sees—only a “ Kodak” 
can do that. 

See—with your eyes: 
remember—with your 

“Kodak” 


Ail( your nearest Koda^ dealer 
to show you the kilest models. 


Hate you seen the ‘Kodak Magazine’ f 
Price 2d. monthly, 31- a year post free. 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

“MIDSUMMEa MADNESS.** AT THE LYRIC. 

HAMMERSMITH. 

T is a little difficult to say why and how Messrs. 

Clifford Bax and Armstrong Gibbs’s musical 
experiment. " Midsummer Madness," fails to justify 
perhaps extravagant expectations and misses giving 
us what we have so long hoped for—a true successor 
to the Gilbert and Sullivan series or a modem equiva¬ 
lent of ■* The Beggar’s Opera." There is wit in Mr. 
Bax’s libretto, and his story of the love complications 
of Harlequin. Columbine, Pantaloon, and a certain 
Mrs. Pascal has that touch of fantasy and airiness 
that ought to adapt itself to comic opera. And Mr. 
Gibbs, on the other hand, is an accomplished musician 
with a gift of charming melody and a command of 
skilful orchestration. Yet somehow the combination 
has not completely " come off." Perhaps the limita¬ 
tion of the cast to four characters has something to 
do with there being longueurs in the action: perhaps 
the little artificial comedy of Mr. Bax’s invention does 
not lend itself to the mannerisms of the Hammersmith 
mode of " production " ; perhaps the composer, in 
copying archaisms and giving us snatches of song in 
eighteenth-century manner, has let his own musical 
style be too much fettered. In any case, one feels that, 
while Mr. Armstrong Gibbs may prove to be the new 
Sullivan we want, he has not in this piece found quite 


sufficient inspiration. It has many refreshing moments 
of fun. and many grateful madrigals and catches ; it 
obtains splendidly robust singing ffom Mr. Ranalow, 
and acting delicious in its sense of comedy from Miss 
Marie Tempest; and once or twice, as in Miss Tempest’s 
song to the moon, it strikes the right note. But it 
is a little too much tinged with preciosity, it is to be 
feared, to make any strong popular appeal. 

"IN THE SNARE.** AT THE SAVOY. 

If we cannot have drama which is a genuine reflection 
of life, let us by all means have the second-best thing— 
melodrama which tdls an exciting story swiftly, and 
deals in picturesque incidents, costumes, and emotions. 
Such melodrama Mr. Leon M. Lion, adapting with 
the author’s help a novel of Rafael Sabatini’s con¬ 
triving. provides us at the Savoy in the stage romance 
of the Peninsular War which is entitled " In the 
Snare." The court-martial scene, with its lMu:k- 
ground of uniform and First Empire costumes, makes 
a fine finish to the play, packed as it is with all the 
regulation tear-compelling situations. Here we have 
a young officer falsely charged with murder, spoiling 
his chances of acquittal, and lying gallantly to save 
the honqur of his Adjutant-General's innocent wife; 
here too the General tenders his resignation, which 
Wellington refuses to accept. Before that episode we 
have been asked to watch the Adjutant-General, in 
flat defiance of bis Commander’s anti-duelling ordin¬ 
ance. challenging and killii^ his man right in front 


of his wife's balcony, whereon emerges the unfoiiiuiate 
hero. Excellent acting from Mr. George Tully as ttie 
explosive Adjutant-General, Mr. Wilfrid Seagtam 
as the wronged Captain, and Miss Ren4e Kelly as the 
lady under suspicion dignify the melodramatics of 
the tale; and Mr. Clifton Boyne wears the approved 
nose and manner of Wellington. 

**THE STREET SINGER,** AT THE LYRIC. 

Who vrants to know the story of" The Street Singer," 
or why it was that a Duchess adopted the masquerade 
indicated by the title of the new musical comedy at 
the Lyric ? It is enough that Miss Phyllis Dare 
figures as both Duchess and street singer, and that 
Mr. Frederick Lonsdale as librettist and Mr. Fraser- 
Simson as composer have contrived between them to 
provide London with a new light entertainment that 
ought to delight it for months and months to come. 
The orchestration of the score is far above the average 
of its kind, and there are plenty of pretty songs for 
the " street singer " ; the love interest of the plot is 
of the kind our musical-comedy audiences like; there 
are parts for Mr. Harry Welchman, Miss Sylvia 
Leslie, Miss Kathlyn Hilliard, and Mr. A. W. Bask- 
comb; and, finally. Miss Dare has come back to her 
admirers, obtaining from them on the first night an 
ovation any Princess might envy. She seemed a 
little nervous on her renirde, but her dancing is as 
dainty as ever, and she has lost none of her personal 
charm. 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 

PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUTE. 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL a RAIL. 
Q n 14 days BELGIAN COAST with Tints 
If V to BRUGES. ZEEBRUGGE.NIEU- 
PORT BATTLEFIELDS. Urge hotel, 
return ticket. 

£1 e GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNBN. Lake 
^ of Lucerne. 14 days and journey. 
•FI7 O A PALACE DES ALPES, HURREN, 
A»l# SF V KingoftheOberland. t4daysajoarney 
riQ lA MALOJA PALACE. ENGADINE, 
Alw IV 5ooo feet abore the sea. 14 days and 




















AU over the teorU British beauty is Queen Cm 

Well-merited success 
of Olva 

Olva, the palm and olive oil soap, made 
in England for you, has definitely estab¬ 
lished the superiority of British soap¬ 
making. Its wonderful success is due 
to sheer merit. 

The daily use of Olva ensures, whether 
at home or abroad, that rose complexion 
which is your heritage. 

Compare Olva with any palm and olive 
oil soap, with any toilet soap; compare 
lather, fragrance, cleansing power, 
effect on the skin. You will never after¬ 
wards want any other soap. You will 
become, like others, an Olva devotee. 

For toilet, bath or nursery, use Olva, the 
palm and olive oil soap made specially 
for you. 


THE 

BRITISH GAS INDUSTRY 

has united to organise 
A MAGNIFICENT CO-OPERATIVE 
EXHIBIT 

in the Palace of Industry at Wembley 

BECAUSE— 

The Gas Industry is the largest, 
oldest and most progressive of the 
world’s scientific fuel industries: 

The Gas Industry makes possible 
the most advantageous use of the 
nation s greatest raw material—coal: 

The Gas Industry produces 
the most economical, convenient, 
and hygienic fuel for the. home: 

The Gas Industry produces 
'the most economical, convenient 
and reliable fuel for industry: 

The Gas Industry leads the way in 
abolishing smoke: 

The Gas Industry therefore stands 
for happier domestic conditions, 
improved factory conditions, 
healthier towns and better housing; 
and is the key to national and 
individual prosperity and progress. 

Every citizen of the Empire, man or woman, should 
see the proof of all these facts and make a note to 

VISIT 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS 
EXHIBIT AT WEMBLEY 
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THE CHRONICS OF THE CAR. 

The After something Uke three years 

on Taxation. wresUing with the problems 

set by the Ministry oi Transport, 
the Departmental Committee on Vehicle Taxation has 
reached its conclusioDa and made its report to the 



ON THEIR WAY TO THE OPENING OP THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S SHOW AT SYDNEY: ADMIRAL SIR FREDERICK FIELD AND 
REAR-ADMIRAL BRAND IN THEIR 20-H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE, AT MAN-O’-WAR 
STEPS. 

Australian motoring enthusiasts, inspired by the visit of the British Fleet, organised a 
proc ess ion of British-bullt care, which was led by the Rollft-Royce. 

Minister. This has not been published yet, but the Chester pract 

Minister announced in the House of Commons that a direction. A: 

majority of the Committee are dead against a reversion the Lanchestc 

to the ^el tax, cm account of the administrative diffi* remained fail 

culties attendant upon its collection. There is gear-box; anc 

apparently a minority report which does not altc^ether it was a ver 

agree with this point of view; but as it is a case of possessing ce 

seven against three, I am afraid it will not help us the conventio 

much. So it is finally good-bye to any chance of notably in tlu 

a change from the horse>power tax. since it simp 

Not only so, but there does not appear to be the tracting brak 

very smallest chance of any remission in the present action as we 

rate of taxation. The Minister was asked the other advantage wa 

day if he would favourably consider a reduction of of the larger 

twenty-five per cent, in t^ tax cm cars of over a which receive 


certain age. He gave a most unqualified refusal, 
basing it on the ground that it would give a great deal 
of work to the licensing authorities, and would result 
in a loss to the Road Fund of some three to four millions 
annually. Obviously, the Treasury, having tasted 
blcxKl, hkes it, and is not at all disposed to be content 
with less. The implied promise made by Sir Eric 
Geddes when Minister of Trans- 
port that if the revenue derived 
from motor taxation should exceed 
the eight millions originally laid 
down as the contribution to be ex¬ 
acted from the motorist the latter 
would receive some relief has been 
relegated to the place where the 
Imoken promises of politicians are 
consigned that they may be forgot¬ 
ten. It is another example of the 
truism that a tax once imposed is 
never, or almost never, taken off. 

The New 

Lanchester. _ 

It was not until 
the other day that 
I had an opportu¬ 
nity of trying on 
the road the new 
I 2i-h.p. Lanchester, * 

which was intro- 
kGRlCULTURAL duced at the last 

; FIELD AND Olympia Show. In 

r MA1)*0’-WAR some directions this ^ 

new car demon- 
Heet, orpuHwd m strates some radi- 

Royce. cal departures from 

previous Lan- 
Chester practice, particularly in one 
direc:tion. As is very well known, 
the Lanchester Company has always 
remained faithful to the epicyclic 
gear-box; and, as expressed by them, 
it was a very fine system indeed, i 
possessing certain advantages over AT KENIL' 

the conventional sliding gear-change, 
notably in that it was impossible to bungle a change, 
since it simply depended upon the action of con¬ 
tracting brakes which were absolutely noiseless in 
action as well as perfectly smooth. The one dis¬ 
advantage was in its greater cost, though, in the case 
of the larger 45-li.p. car, in which cost was a detail 
which received little or no consideraticui, this did not 


matter. In that of'the 2 i-h.p. car, which is being 
built to compete with others in its class, the question 
of cost is a somewhat different matter, and in order 
to meet the case the epicyclic gear has given place 
to a four-speed gear-box of the ordinary gate-operated 
type. Oriierwise, there are few differences which are 
important when comparing the model with its larger 
sister. 

As to its performance on the road. I can only say 
I think it is a wonderful car indeed. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that I have never sat behind 
an engine which was so absolutely free from even the 
suspicion of vibration. With the motor running idle 
you can open the throttle until it is turning at between 
two and three thousand revolutions, and nowhere, 
right up the whole speed range, is there anything 
approaching a period. No more severe test can be 
given a motor than to speed it up light in this manner. 
Engine and transmission are beautifully silent when 
running at speed. .Even at sixty miles an hour there 



AT KENILWORTH CASTLE: A STANDARD ll-H.P. FOUR-SEATER. 


is no sensation of any work being done—the running 
is just as silky as is it at between thirty and forty. 
The brakes are magnificent—the car is braked on all 
four wheels—and pull the car up dead in something 
like four seconds when travelling at fifty miles per 
hour, and that without the slightest sensation of shock 
or jar. As to speed and hill-climbing capacity, the 

ovirimf. 
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A Story of Satisfaction 
from AN OWNER. 

14th 3mmc 1934. 

^TS there a fba r -e ea ter car oa the Barhct aBdcr, 
J. or even am, £290 ii hiiih haa the ft»Hii iiial 
adraata£ca? 

LEATHER UPHOLSTERY. 

40 M.P.n.. 50 M.P.H. 

REALLY PERFECT UGHT 
ALL-WEATHER EQUIPMENT. 

1 h a r e jaat d ec id ed to hqr oae ol y ear De Lac 
Foor-Scaten at £239. after aech^ EVERY 
other aeake oa the t a i he t at or aier £399. 

Yoarm ia the ONLY ONE with theme aJeantagee.’’ 
Tbe oriniaal of this letter may be Men at osr CoTeatry oftces. 

Here*s a Singer to suit every taste, 
to h.p. Popular Two-Seater, £ioo, to b^. PopaUr Foar.Seater, 
Z3to. lo b.p. Oe Luxe Two-Seater, ■<> Luxe 

Foar-.Seater, ^>35- lo b.p Saloon, iVeymaon Hody, 

15 b.p. Six-Cylmaer Four/Five Seatett Two-Soater, £450. 

WeymaoD Saloon, j£5oo> Kotax Lightinc and Scartto; j^uip- 
ment. All Singer Can can be porchafted on Deferred Payments 
Cbrou|^ any Singer Agent. Illustrated Catalognes and full 
parttculan sent with pleasure. 

SINGER k CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 

London Showrooms: 17, Holbom Viaduct, E.C.t 
London Service Depot: York Works, Brewery Kd., Holloway, N. 

The Story of the Singor ie alwaye 
■a Story of Satiefaetion, 



BLUE LINE.' 



The Major.’ 


A man of 
Proven Ability 

H e does not smoke INK. He knows 
thick paper embellished with Bronze 
Powder and Printer’s Ink spoils good 
Tobacco. CAVANDER’S ARMY CLUB 
Cigarettes are rolled in pure. Ribbed Rice 
paper, mcontammOted with Bronze 
Powder or Printer’s Ink, and are made 
to a quality only obtainable from a firm of 
150 years’ successful Tobacco study. 

Cavanders s^-dorfi smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavandcr’s 

Army Club 

Cigareties 






Free from the contamination of 
Printer's Ink and Bronze PouNler 

(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 

20 for 1/3 
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car I tried was a heavy saloon, but I iound it quite 
fast enough—about sixty*6ve was the maximum we 
touched—and a wonderfully good hill-climber. As a 
matter of fact, I honestly cannot find anything to 
criticise in this new Lanchester. Possibly its makers 
will not altogether thank me for saying so, but I 
really think this is the best thing they have done in 
all the history of the Lanchester 
Company. It certainly comes 
very, very near to one’s ideal 
of what the perfect motor • car 
ought to be. 


THE COUNTKT UFE OF THE ROMANS IN ENGLAND. 

{C 0 nimu 4 d/*om 

carried on his business by a staff of mixed free and 
serf labour, under his overseeing partners, and per¬ 
haps some of his near kinsmen and their subordinate 
officials. 

The few and fragmentary surviving chambers 


Racing en¬ 
thusiasts arc 


Speeds in the 
Grand Priz. , 

speculatin g 

as to what increase in speed will 
be shown by this year’s 2-litre 
cars over those of twelve months 
ago. The average speed over a 
long distance gives little indica¬ 
tion of the maximum speed ability 
of a car, for it is dependent to 
a very considerable extent on 
the nature of the roads over 
which the race is run, and, to 
a lesser degree, on weather con- 
4iitions. Although it is known 
that the cars being prepared lor 
this year’s European Grand Prix 
arc much more powerful and 
faster than those which ran last 
year, it is quite possible that the 
average speed at Lyons will be 
lower than that of the winner of 
the French race at Tours, and it 
would be false reasoning to con¬ 
clude from this that no progress 
has been made. The practice of 
the Automobile Club of France 
of electrically timing competitors 
over a selected stretch of level 
road will enable motorists to 
ascertain exactly how much faster 
this year’s cars are than those of 1923. In the French 
<'irand Prix race last year Tours, Pietro Bordino, 
on an eight-cylinder Fiat, travelled at the rate of 
1221 miles an hour, and this extraordinary speed for 
a tiny engine of 2000 c.c. appears to be the highest 
rate of travel ever attained on the road by this class 
of car. W. 



THE CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION: FOREIGN LIFEBOATS 
IN A PROCESSION FROM THE TEMPLE STAIRS TO FULHAM, 

The British Lifeboat Service was founded on March 4, 1824, and is the oldest in the world. Last week, when a 
number of forei^ lifeboats were lying off the Temple Stairs, six of them went in processioa to Fulham. They all 
came over specially for the celebrations, and will remain here for some little time, vistting several places on the coast. 
Phatogrmpk by C.P. 

of the important southern wing have^thcoretically— 
sometimes been described as the apartments for the 
slaves, or " service.” We think this unfeasible, 
because, when uncovered, their walls were both 
fine-plastered and colour decorated ; moreover, the 
greater part of the coins and rings in the Museum 
came from these very rooms. Among the other 


objects of interest found were bronze spurs, and 
'poons with their handles f>ointed for extracting from 
its shell the same Helix nemoralis, or Roman snail, 
chat we note in these woodlands has triumphantly 
survived both its admiring introducers, and, inci¬ 
dentally, many generations of those who here fully 
understood its culinary value. 

The visitor from some far end 
of the world, seeing all these signs 
of organised labour, of clear design, 
and of admirable adjustments of 
means to certain clear ends, show¬ 
ing intelligence in every direction, 
is filled with astonishment that 
the Civilisation here represented 
should have passed away into a 
mere wonder of the woodland, and 
have been succeeded historically 
by the miserable chaos of what 
are rightly known as the Dark 
Ages; and by the internecine 
struggles of half-savage invaders 
—of Hibernian hyaenas, with fierce 
Saxon bears and ravens — for 
possession of the fair rich body of 
Romanised Britain. And be at 
once asks the question : How did 
it all come to ^s ? To what was 
due the decay of the Villa ? And, 
indeed, its end ? And. in the main, 
the reply must be found in the 
causes—too long to traverse here 
—of the complete loss of organic 
authority over labour ; to ensuing 
hopeless insecurity of life and 
property ; and to consequent suc¬ 
cessful invasions of this island from 
both west and east, with total re¬ 
sultant min and extinction of its 
trade. Yonder lump of sixly-seven 
pounds of melted lead will stand 
well for the destroyers* deeds here; 
but whether these spoilers were a 
horde from across Severn, or from 
still further west; or Saxons from the Thames Valley, 
or from Fairford, or from Bath, cannot yet be told. 
They did not even carry the metal away. 

The National Trust still needs about £^y> in order 
to secure this unique example for the public benefit, 
when farther discoveries may come to enrich the 
entire subject. 
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Every Week-end a Holiday 

W HERE shall it be this week ? Through highways 
to old-world towns and villages or by-ways to the 
woods and fields; a quick, straight run to the silvery sea 
or a dawdle amid hills and dales? 

Each week-end a new scene—a new delight. That is 
what the “ Standard ” Light Car means to the family. 
Thoroughly dependable, the " Standard" Car will carry 
four full-grown people comfortably. Ample space for 
picnic hamper or luggage. Plenty of speed, a good hill 
climber. Made stormproof in a few moments. The 
“ Standard ” Car meets every reasonable demand. 



Ct’fSsSSSXiA'a - ^ 

STanaard 

Licht Cart: 11 & 14 h.p. 

£235 & £375 

“ Pall Mall *’ Saloon j^525. 

DhkI 0 P Tyrta. 

Sefui for pariiculara. 



Jvwirt" COUNT - THEM - ON - THE - ROAD’ 



Like a Following Wind 

OW diffetently your ermine pulls, how 
much better it climbs, when you have 
the advantage of a following wind! 
The extra quality of Shell Motor 
Lubricating Oil in place of ordinary 
motor oil makes the same difference. It transforms 
the r unning of your car, and insures 
against untimely wear and tear. It is 
essentially the ml for the owner- 
driver who takes a pride in the 
running of his car and studies 
maintenance costs. 

In four irrMici—Sin^^ Double, Triple end Golden ^lelL 
CooMik *^SH£LL RE^Y-REFERENCE TO CORRECT 
LUBRICATION,** obmineble from ydur gmrece, or poet 
free from Sbell-Ma LitL (Moior Oil* ^pC.), Sow Coflim, 

Kl^wnj. W.C-a. 

SHELL 

Motor Lubricating 

OILS 

SfICLL-MEX LTD. <kOToa OOJ dcpt.)* SHELL CORNER. KINGSWAT. W.C.a 



"Firry Drop Tells** 






















THE LONG LIFE 




THE lUUSlKATED LONDON NEWS. 

aiHonthCilu) '■ K- CANADA. ABKOA 

u«im,fXina,No.); «a 18 O £3 O It £3 8 


A GEAR FOR EVERY GRADIENT. 




Stitchless 

toennisBatt 

A new ball, manufactured by a 
firm with 75 years’ experience 
of rubber goods production. 

Its outstanding features are a 
stitchless cover of the finest 
JMelton cloth. It is washable and 
waterproof, and will outlast any 
other ball on the market. 

ObtainabU from altSpons Goods Dialers 

A new bail 

bii | 

film | 


Per* Do^. 

^u/et/o/x Si^e rreicTh.^ 
^ Sound ^ 


HenJ^j’^ & Rubber Cb ,Ltd. 


TT LEMONS 

I •• usiDAmmy 

■ wlTlJl \tomakeit 

Lemonade 


Tins, jd., 4J<1,. 7jd. and i/i.’ 

,,, Also in J. ^ an<i i gallon Cans. 
Wellington Emery Hlaok Lrad Mills, Londoi 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 


KtlMti lid. HOTEL du LION D’[ 


HOTEL MEURICE Restaurant, iso Room 

100 rooms—30 bathrooms. Bathrooms. 

Inclusive terms : Fr. 1 2 to I 6 per day Entirely NCW < 1 92 1 .2£ 


"&sy Management 

U rcspoauble for G.W.K. popularity. A novice can handle 
a w >n a mailer of minutes, because gear-changing 
calls for no finesse, no laboured manipulalion of clulch. acceler¬ 
ator. and gear lever. Let us prove ihis Maiement to you. 

10 8 lup. Two-Seater SUadard 3 

Model—200 Gns. OeVV.IV., J-iTD., 


Cordwallet Works. MAIDENHEAD. 


DINARD, BRITTANY 

THE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
^ RESORT. 

8 hours from Southampton. 
i8-hoIe C.olf. ^ 


Oakeys Wellington 

. liquid 

Meta -1 Polish 


WJEMBLEY 

STANDS 

65y 66, 67 

Palace o£ 
lEngineeringr 


for cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


Goddard'S 

Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 ^ VZ^e & 4'6 




iWK 


SO 


jthe best invesimeiii 
in its class 


ARMSTRONG SI DDELEY MOTORS. LTD 
COVENTRY. 

(Allied wilt Sir W. G. Armuronv Whitworth & Co.. Ltd.) 
LONDON: 10. OLD BOND STREET W. I 
N.ANCHESTER: 35. KING STREET WEST 
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- 23-60 h.p. VAUXHALL 

Smooth silent motion, power to spare, low expenses 



23-60 li.p.Vaaxhall'King- 
ton’ touring car 4'8(>5, 
Vauxhall iour-wheel 
brakes i 55 extra. There 
is a complete range of 
closed and convertible 
bodies. 


30-98 h.p Vauxball from 


T he design of the 23-60 Vauxhall takes 
into account not only power but re¬ 
finement, not only speed but driving ease, 
not only efficiency but economy. 

More than 60 b.h.p. is developed by the 
engine at a rate of revolution not very high, 
and vibration being neutralised by the 
Lanche^ter harmonic balancer, solely used 
in the 23-60 Vauxhall, its smoothness of 
functioning is impressive. 

A cruising speed of 40 or 45 m.p.h. is 
light work for the 23-60, which has 
an easily attained maximum of about 
65 m.p.h. The power-to-weight ratio 
moreover is such that frequent gear¬ 
changing is obviated. 

Low expenses are ensured not only 
by the demonstrated reliability and 
wearing qualities of the V auxhall make, 
but also by its tyre and fuel economy. 

A user’s report shows that a set of tyres 
lailed for 20,000 miles. A petrol con¬ 
sumption of 20 miles to the gallon is often 
obtained. 


33*60 tLp. Vttaxhall * Kiogtoo * touring car 


VAUXHALLMOrORSLIMITED.LUTON.BKDFORDSHIRE 
LONDON: 174-182 GREAl' POR IL.AND STREE'l', W.r 

Telephone : Museum 8216 (3 lines) "1 e’.egrams : Whirling Phone London 

Canada: 188 King Street West, Toronto 

LONDON agents: SHAW&KILBURN LTD., 20 CONDUIT STREET,W.I 
AAA ♦ AAAAJtJlJtAAJtJtA> -AAA.AAAA.* AAAA.* AAAAAA A AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 



RIGID- 

not the 
concertina 
type. 


■ninininHnanHD 

□■□■nMnHnHDHnH 


14 Locking 
Positions. 


HE REVELATION Expanding Suit Case 
comfortably accommodates the “something more ’ 
that always turns up at the last moment — 
generously extensible to take the contents of any two 
ordinary suit cases if the demand is made of it, yet 
contractible to the needs of a week-end jaunt, or 
to the most varying of in-between requirements. 

ONE case for every Cannot get out of order. 

occasion. Always just full. 

14 Different Capacities. Styles for all; prices 
Locks at Any Size. for all. 

A Real Revelation in Travelling Comfort. 



SUITCASE 


Call at 169, Piccadilly (facing Bond Street), or at (he leading 
shop in your town, to have thi5 simple but perfect invention 
demonstrated to you, and see the many styles and sizes at 
prices to suit all purses. 

If you cannot call send for fully illustrated List “ N *' and 
name of local Agent. 

The REVELATION EXPANDING SUIT CASE 
Co., Ltd., 

169, PICCADILLY (facing Bond St.) LONDON, W.! 
‘Phone: Regent 4138. 

Have a Revelation and be Proud of your Luggage 

■ainanHaanMnBnacirjBi 

iBnBnBnMnHnMnsnB 


THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 

Publishers, Authors, Illustrated Press Agents, &c., should J^ply 
to the above Agency in all matters dealing with arrangements 
for reproducing Illustrations, Photographs, &c. Sole Agents 
for “ The Illustrated London News,** “ The Sketch,” &c. 

lO, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4. 


Secret of 
Skin Health 


Skin Trouble f s avoidable or can 
be minimised to the last de^ee 
by the use of Germolene. This is 
the undeniable experience of 
thousands of Skin Sufferers. 

Mrs. A Janmait, of Rose Cottage, Station Road, 
Mldhurst, Sussex, says : “ hor five years 1 sutlcred 

with eczema in the palms of both hands, and the ini* 
tatiou and pain of it were terrible. The pain, indeed, 
went right up to my shoulders. I was always told 
not to scratch, but 1 could not avoid it with such 
irritation as 1 had to endure. Often I rubbed my 
]ialms together until they were covered with blood, and 
then the terrible trouble would begin again. I wore 
gloves continuously. Nothing I tried helped me, and 
1 had almost lost hope when 1 procured Germolene. 
riic first dre.ssing gave me relief. It wa.s lovely to 
put on—so cool and soothing. Of course, I continued 
with it, and m a surprisingly shorl time there was not 
a trace of the trouble left.” 

SOOTHES AT A TOUCH. 

HOaME prices : 2/3 and 3 /-. 

Of all Chemists ihrotfghout the Empire. 



Use Ccniiolenc for 

Eczema, Rashes, Ulcers, Piles, 
Itching, Cats and Burns, Skin 
Ernptions, Ringworm. Chapped 
Hands. Chilblains, and all 
Itching or Ulcerated Surfaces. 


AWARDED GOLD 
MEDALS AT FOUR 
LEADING 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


CaUmcCMtc 

The Aseptic Skin Dressing 
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B E. E. 
WEMBLEY 


“ DRI - PED’’-THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES. I 


TO-DAY AND UNTIL. 26th INST. AT 




JULY SALE 


you can secure Modern and Antique 

Persian Carpets 

and Rugs at unprecedentedly low clearance prices. 
As will be seen below, the sizes make these excep¬ 
tionally attractive to everyone who needs large 
Carpets. The designs and colourings are very 
varied. Every Carpet, without exception, is priced 
at much below its present market value. 

Hamptons have no hesitation, therefore, in saying 
that these are such exceptional Bargains that every 
visitor will be glad to have seen them. 


The sole basis of 


25 ft. 3 

n. X 

I 2 ft. 

7 in. 

Clearing at 

£45 15 0 

'4‘ 

t. 8 in 

X 6 ft. 


Clearing at 

in. £14 7 6 

23 .. ' 

» X 

9 

9.. 

37 

15 

0 

' + 

7 ' 77 

X 6 „ 

6 

„ 24 15 0 

21 „ 8 

„ X 

L3 „ 

9.. 

47 

15 

0 

' + 

, 0 „ 

X 1 0 „ 

3 

„ 23 15 0 

2' „ 7 

„ X 

'3 „ 

6 „ 

45 

10 

0 

' + 

7 8 „ 

X j „ 

9 

77 14 18 0 

20 „ 8 

,, X 

‘4 .. 

0 „ 

59 

10 

0 

13 

7 + „ 

X 6 „ 

7 

„ 11 11 0 

20 „ 3 

„ X 

4 .7 

4 7. 

19 

19 

0 

•3 

7 8 „ 

X 13 77 

0 

„ 22 13 6 

18 „ 2 

„ X 

11 „ 

0 

46 

10 

0 

> 3 

7 5 77 

X 5 77 

8 

7 . 14 14 0 

18 „ 6 

♦» X 

6 „ 

3 7 . 

25 

18 

6 

12 

,11 „ 

X 5 „io 

„ 13 19 6 

17 .. 5 

»> X 

1 2 „ 

9 .7 

32 

10 

0 

11 

7 9 » 

X 4 77 

4 

„ 6 19 6 

16 „ 9 

♦» X 

6 „ 

6 7 . 

28 

15 

0 

11 

7 3 7 , 

X 5 „ 

3 

„ 10 12 6 


In addition there are 400 Bargains in Persian Rugs being 
cleared at from £2 lO O to £8 lO O each. 

For illustrations and full particulars of many other equally great 
bargains in Furniture. Carpets. Furnishing Fabrics. Linen. Wallpapers. 


^ 1 * M Antiques. China. Ironmongery, etc., see 

TOOtwear quality hamptons’sale catalogue 


SENT FREE. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.l 


How ihe “ Dri-ped ” method of 
selecting and tanning hides pre¬ 
determines the wear and water¬ 
proofness of boots and shoes. 


T he success of “Dri-ped” 
registers yet another tri¬ 
umph for those who believe 
m the application of science 
to industry, for ‘ ‘ Dri-ped" is a 
product of the laboratory as well 
as of the lanyard. 

The unrivalled foot service 
Dri-ped" always renders is 
secured not only by the most 
careful selection of super-quality 
hides but by a tanning process 
perfected after prolonged tests 
in the “ Driped ’’ laboratories. 
Following the branding of the 
name “ Dri-ped ” to identify the 
super-leather for soles, came the 
self-imposed obligation to make 
the name synonymous with a 


rigid standard of quality ; hence, 
“ Dri ped ” is guaranteed to wear 
at least twice as long as best 
ordinary leather of equal thick¬ 
ness ; guaranteed to be absolutely 
waterproof throughout wear. 

You cannot truly appreciate the 
full meaning of footwear satis¬ 
faction until you wear boots or 
shoes with “ Dri-ped" soles. 

All leading footwear dealers 
supply “ Dri-ped ” Soled Foot¬ 
wear in all styles and sizes for 
men, women and children. 
Footwear repairers can re-sole 
the shoes you are now wearing 
with “ Dri-ped," but insist on 
having “ Dri-ped” Leather—there 
is no substitute for “ Dri-ped.” 


Dri-ped Soled 

THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES. 
DOUBLE-WEAR BOOTS AND SHOES. 

CAUTION. —All senuinc "Dri-ped” 

Footwear and repairs bear the 

REo- ^ Dri-ped purple diamond stamp every 'AA 

'S. few inches on each soie. ' 

In case of difhcuhy 

The Super-Leather write to DRI-PED, _ 

for Soles. Ltd. Bolton. 


Stand I.4I9, 
Cutlery Section, 


A This All-British Razor 

k makes Shaving extra easy 

Wilkinson Safety Razor Blades, Hollow- 
(iround and hand-forced from the finest steel, 
have the same power and edge-retaininc qualities 
of the best straight razor. Unlike the thin wafer 
t}pe of blade, the Wilkinson can be used .igain 
and.again. A few quick strokes on the Automatic 
Stropper and the blade’s edge is restored l«> a 
perfect sharpness that makes light work of the 
toughest growth. Add to this the exclusive 
Wilkinson koller-Uuard which feeds the lather 
\3iV\\\ on to the cutting edge, and you will retilize why 

the Wilkinson has been accepted by men the 
world over as the only Safety Razor worth using. 

Set with 7 Hollow-Ground Blades, each etched 
with a day of the week. Adjustable 
Shaver Frame, Automatic Slroppcr, J O / 
Setting or Honing Handle, in ]X)lishcd ■ 

oak case (.is ii/usiratfci) * “/ 


for Soles. 


INSIST ALSO ON HAVING YOUR FOOTWEAR | 
REPAIRED WITH “DRI-PED." 


Shaver Frame, Automatic Slroppcr, J O / 
Setting or Honing Handle, in ]X)lishcd ■ 

oak case (.is ii/usiratfci) * “/ 

Set as above with Three Hollow- OC/ 
Ground Blades.. 

Also .It 8/6 and 15/6. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Manufactured fry 

THE WILKINSON SWORD CO., LTD.. 
5,^. Pall Mall. London. S.W.i 

Gun, Svcorit S- Kquiftment Makers. 

T. H. Randolph, Man. Director. Works: ACTON, W4. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

"THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS " 

Paid ik Advancb 
INLAND. 

Twelve Months (including^ Christmas 

Number) ... .. .. £2 ifi 9 

Six Months . 18 2 

Including- Christmas Number. I 10 ; 

Three Months . . 0 H I i 

Including Christmas Number ... 0 16 6 | 

CANADA 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) . £3 oil 

Six Months . 19 9 

Including Christmas Number. Ill 8 

Three Months.0 14 7 

Including Christmas Number . 0 17 0 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) . .. ... £3 8 3 

Six Months j || 5 

Including Christmas NumW. I 13 10 

Three Months ... 0 15 9 

Including Christmas Number. 0 18 2 



SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 

PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUTE. 
TOUR.S INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEI. & RAIL. 


£1^0 8 grand hotel, BRUNNEN. Lake 
V V of Lucerne. 14 days and journey. 
£17 0 8 PALACE DES ALPE.S. MURREN, 
Ir U Kingof the Oberland. 14 daysik journey 
£IQ in ^^ALOJA PALACE. ENGADINE, 
fggj above the sea. 14 days and 
journey. Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, 
Fishing. The Finest Hotel in 

Switzerland. 

£1^ IC ATHOLL PAL.\CE, PITLOCHRY, 
Arlc/ lU 14 days, with return ticket from L^ndon- 
Booklet on application to— 

The Secretary, 5 T, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 

N.WL I 

I LAUSANNE—OUCHY. | 

HOTEL MEURICE 
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MAiRimauwNG 
- nsRiew 


HEflOIT STRWT 

L0ND0N.W. 


VICKERY’S FOR DRESSING CASES,and all 
TRAVELLING and MOTORING Requisites. 

HIGHEST QUALITY. MODERATE PRICES. 


FOR FOUR 
non DAI'S. 
EHUPTY OR 
FITTED. 


THE HALL-MARKyQUAUTY 


OR many years ladies of discernment and taste 
have regarded this symbol as the hall-mark 
of quality in Furs, because they realise that 
*——— at the back of it lies the prestige and influence 
of over half-a century’s satisfactory service. 

Every genuine creation of The International Fur Store 
has this label sewn into the garment, and no matter 
whether it be composed of the most precious of pelts, or 
only of the inexpensive varieties, 't is, beyond question, 
as perfect a piece of work of its kind as it has been 
humanly possible to produce. 


Vickery*s Speciality 

Very LIGHT-WEIGHT Empty Dressing Cases, with Silk Pockets to take one’s 
Fittings; or supplied Fitted Finest African Ivory and Sterling Silver, as sli< 

Empty 18" £6 : 18 : 6 20 " £7 : 15 : 0 22 " £8 :15 
Fitted 18 " f24 : 0 : 0 20 " £25 : 0 : 0 22 " £26 : 0 


\ 77 i^ 165 

REGENT SX 
X LONDON. . 




This serviceable Coat of natural brown Musquash is an example of the beauti' 
ful Furs that are now beinjj shown at I'he International Fur ^ ^ 
Store, It is very durable and suitable for motoring. Lined X- 
throughout with rich soft satin. Length so ins. ... ... Price 


INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORE 

“ The House for Reliable Furs** 

163 & 165, REGENT STREET,W.l 
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“BAL-LON-ETTE” 

TRADE MARK 

THE STANDARD BRITISH 

LOW PRESSURE CORD TYRE 


5 Sets of *‘Bal-lon-ettes” secure 6 Gold and 4 Silver Medals 

5 A.B.C. Cars, equipped with " Bal-lon-ette ” Tyres, secured 
2 Gold and 3 Silver Medals in the London to Land’s End Trial. 

The identical Cars and Tyres, in the London—Edinburgh Trialj 
obtained 4 Gold and 1 Silver Medal. 

After this performance you have no excuse for using foreign tyres. 

FREE OFFER 
TO PRIVATE OWNERS! 

In order to convince you of the su¬ 
periority of “ Bal-lon-ette ” low pressure 
tyres over ordinary t 3 res we will sell 
you a set complete with wheels to fit 
your car. If you are not satisfied 
return them to us within 14 days and 
we will refund all your money, charging 
you only for the carriage incurred (if 
any). This is, of course, providing 
they are given fair wear and tear and 
have not been damaged by an accident. 

ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS, LTD., 

ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. LONDON; 172 , Gl Portland St, W.I. BRISTOL: 100 , Victoria St.' NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNEs 38 . Grey Sl 


r----1 



• '■ ==8 

THE “BAL-LON-ETTE” JACK 
FOR LOW PRESSURE TYRES. 


I Specially constructed for use with low 
I pressure tyres, the feature of which is that 
! it lifts from 4 inches from the ground to 
[ 14J inches without adjustment. This jack 

I provides the extra lift required with low 
I pressure tyres. 

; Price (with collapsible handle) 14/* 



{ THE “BAL-LON-ETTE” LOW 
I PRESSURE TYRE GAUGE. 

I In order to obtain the best service from 
I “ Bal-lon-ette ” tyres it is essential to 
I keep them at the correct pressure. This 
I gauge is made specifically for the purpose. 

I Perfectly simple to use. 

j Price 4/G 

I_I 


I- \ 

Copy of Letter sent to British Car Manufacturers i 

of interest to the British Public. ! 

BRITISH OR FOREIGN? I 

Dear Sirs, j 

We have received letters from Motor Car Agents asking us to make them I 
an allowance of £\ on every new car they order if they specify “Bal-lon-ette” } 
Tyres. It appears that a certain foreign firm who sell a low pressure tyre in this | 
country have been to the Agents, and as a means of getting these foreign tyres I 
fitted to British Cars they are giving £i to the Agents who specify their t\Tes j 
when ordering a new car. In consequence we have received letters from Motor i 
Car Agents stating that if we will not give them £\ they will advise the foreign I 

tyres to be fitted. They are not interested in which is the best tyre or giving j 

proper advice to the person who buys a car from them, they are interested in i 

that is all. For this £\ these British Agents will advise customers to buy I 
foreign tyres. J 

We want the public to know that when an Agent advises a foreign tyre to be 5 
put on a new car, he has an interest outside his customer and outside British * 

workmen. \ 

Yours faithfully, i 

ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS, LTD., i 

THOMAS WARWICK, Managing Director. | 

I.-----......--- 
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lllllll IMIIIIIIH null lIMin Mini 
IMIIM lllllll IIIIMIIIII MM HUM 

mi HiuHiuMii Hill III ihihiu 
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Ml IIIHIIllllllll III HI IIIIHH 
IIIIIIIII 11 IIIIIIIII II lllllllllll 
HI lllllll Hill IIIIIIMIIII IIH 
IIIIIIIII III lllllll IIIIH llllllll 
IIIIIIMII IMH nil IIIIH lllllllllll 
Hill lllllll IIIIIHIMII III IIIIIHI 
HI lim III IIIIIIMill IHI lllllll 


^ Speed ZOm.p.h.^ 


When a car manufacturer gives a 
speed guarantee you can depend 
upon the car being capable of ful¬ 
filling it in suitable conditions. 
One of the most important con¬ 
ditions, naturally, is the use of 
the right petrol. 

Racing motorists recognise this. 
That is why they employ “ BP ” 
to help them to win trophies and 
break records. They know from 
experience that nothing else will 
give the same results. 

Consequently, all the highest 
speeds this season are being 
made on “ BP,” amongst the 
most recent achievements being 
that of Mr. J. Parry Thomas, 
who on May 22nd created new 
records for the flying 5 miles (2 
min. 26.51 sec.) and 10 miles (4 
min. 58.26 sec.) at Brooklands, 
and made a new lap record at 
the astonishing pace of 124.12 
miles an hour. 


What BP” is doing for the 
racing motorist it will do for you. 
Try it and see what a wonderful 
difference it makes in acceler- 
ation, speed and power. 



You can do it 
easily on 



The British Petrol 



British Petroleum 22,Fenchurch5tLondonE,C.3. 

Distributing Organisation of the 

ANGLO - PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 
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The ^ 
Glow of 
Perfect V 
Health V, 


Keeping Cool in Summer’s I- 

The fact tliat so many «omcn representing ideal British Won 
place “4711 ” Eau de Cologne lirst among perfumes is clear 
o( its leadership to whom quality is the lirst consideratio 
call of Summer is here, yet to the refined woman with 
skin, this season of the year is not altogether an unmiaed 1 
After a strenuous game of Tennis or other 
exertion a little 47I1 ” in the toilet water 
will imme iiatelyfroshen and invigorate you. 


A DAILY GLASSof Lamplough’s 
in water keeps the system vigor¬ 
ous, refreshed, giving a clear, healthy 
appearance to the skin. It entirely 

REMOVES HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS. INDIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, and SKIN 
ERUPTIONS, and is invaluable to 
those subject to change of climate 
and diet. Its portability makes it 
particularly useful to travellers and 
it should always be taken on holi¬ 
days as its refreshing and benefi¬ 
cial qualities are most useful in 
hot or changeable weather. . 


Ask form/ 


(BLUE AND COLO LABEL) 
Oyer/JOKMn Reputation kr 

Guaranteed Purity, Full Strength, 
and Lasting Fragrance. 


Obtainable from Dealers 
in High-Class Perfumes. 


2/6 and 4/6 a Bouie, of all Chemists. 
5o^« Agenit: 

HEPPELLS, 

\M. Piccadillr. Loodoii. W L. and at Brirhtea. 



These Necklaces are approximately 17 inches long. 


£t30 0 O 


* 0 » » • m * 9 0 0 0-0.0.0.0-.0.0.0.0.0.0.m00.0.0.0.0~»*-»-*-0i 

£400 0 0 




SELECTIONS 

SENT 

FOR 

APPROVAL 
AT THE 
company’s 
RISK 


THE FINEST COLLECTION IN LONDON 
LOWEST PRICES 


158-162,Oxford W.l. 2,Queen Victorisu St E.C.4. 172,Recent St W.l 

, ROME. BUENOS AIRES. RIO DE JANEIRO. 3AO PAULO. JOHANNESBURQ. 






























A GUARDIAN OF THE DOOR : OUTSIDE " KO MATA-A-TUA,” A HOUSE BUILT AS A RATIFICATION OF PEACE 
BETWEEN TWO MAORI TRIBES—AN EXHIBIT AT WEMBLEY. 

Hard by the New Zealand Pavilm*' at Wembley is a particularly interesting structure at Sydney in 1879, and it was then brought to London and 

Mata>a>tua, or carved Maori j.ouse. built in New Zealand in 1874. as a exhibited. After that It was stored in .a dry vault. South Kensington 

Ratification of Peace between two Maori tribes which had been at war with Museum has now re-presented it to New Zealand. It b eighty feet long, 

one another for many years. The New Zealand Governnnent showed the with notably interesting carving and unique decoration. 

Fhotogkai'h Sprciallv Taken for 1u.i’!>tkatkd Ia>mdoiv Nfws** nv Hbutbam 1*akk. 
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Bt G. m. CHESTERTON. 



T he editor of the Mercury, who has an enthusiasm 
for good buildings almost greater than his enthu¬ 
siasm for good books, published, if I remember right, 
an expression of approval of the architectural experi¬ 
ments of Wembley. He at least will not misunder¬ 
stand me if 1 say that in one sense the most impressive 
building at Wembley is probably the Queen’s Dolls- 
House. He will put it down to a legitimate love of 
dolls-houses, and not to a despicable indifference to 
temples. But the sense in which 
I say it refers to the value of 
small models of big things. It 
seems to me that man has made 
things almost too great for his own 
imagination to measure. He is too 
much at home in his house, and 
sometimes he cannot see the dty 
any more than he can see the earth. 

An exhibition, even one as large. 
as the Wembley Exhibition, must 
t.: itself in some sense a small 
model of a large thing, like the 
Queen's Dolls-House. And it is to 
be hoped that people will learn 
to appreciate what is large pre¬ 
cisely because they see it when it 
is little. It may be easier to use 
the copy than the real thing as a 
working model for real education. 

For about the real remains or mins 
of the great art of building there 
is a curious paradox of popular 
misconception, which is not easy 
to describe. 


Architecture is the alphabet of 
giants ; it is the largest system 
of symbols ever made to meet 
the eyes of men. A tower stands 
up like a sort of simplified statue, 
of much more than “ heroic size.** 
A facade is rightly called a face ; 
it has something of the character 
of a huge human face fading or 
simplifying itself into the formality 
of a diagram ; we see it in the 
childish sketches of a cottage with 
windows for eyes and the front door 
for a mouth. We feel as if archi¬ 
tecture were a simplified art of 
statuary or portraiture, just as the 
statuary and portraiture of ancient 
Egypt or Nineveh really were sim¬ 
plified and stiffened almost to the 
severity of arcjiitecture. It is as 
if a tower were a torso, as if a 
monolith were a headless body, or 
a dome were a hairless skull. Seen 
for a moment in this light, or this 
twilight, all architecture takes op 
mysterious lines of life and a move¬ 
ment as of signals. Nor is this 
merely fanciful, for it inheres in 
much of our habitual language on 
the subject. We say that a spire 
points to the sky, as if it really 
lifted a finger. We say that win¬ 
dows look over a landscape, as 
if window's were really eyes. 


most obvious thing to see in it. Mere size is meant 
to be self-evident, and therefore simple ; a colossal 
commonplace. Yet, strangely enough, while this art 
presents its symbols on a vast scale, and staring at 
the sun, they remain in many ways more elusive and 
delicate than a drawing in silver-point or a light 
tracery in lace. The hieroglyphs arc as huge as 
Assyrian bulls ; but they are not hieroglyphs that 
everybody can read. Strangely enough, they are 


There is, then, a universal in¬ 
stinct that architecture has some¬ 
thing lo say; that it is, as it were, 
trying to say it. Some aesthetes still maintain that 
art is unmoral—or, -in effect, that it is unmeaning. 
But they ought really to Ixj pursuing the opposite line 
of progress, and finding more meanings instead of 
less. Instead of treating religious jiictures as decorative 
patterns, they w’ould have much better fun proWng 
that even patterns are religious. They would have 
much l)ettcr fun looking for their religion in the wall¬ 
paper or the Turkey carpet. But this is a digression. 
The pt>int is that architecture also, like the more 
obvious arts of representation, has about it some¬ 
thing that .suggests a proclamation or a message ; but 
tbal its speciality is the size or scale upon which the 
m<.*ssagc can Ixj given. The message is given on a 
megaphone ; ihe proclamation is distributed by a 
loud-speaker. The .size of a building is the most 
obvious thing !<• say alK)ut it ; it is meant to bo the 


EXTINCT; BUT ON VIEW IN THE NEW ZEALAND PAVILION AT WEMBLEY; 

THE MOA BIRD—A RECONSTRUCTION. 

The Moa Is understood to have been exterminated by the Maoris somewhere about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It was flightless, and the largest species was some twelve feet in height There were, however, others 
probably not btreer than the ordinary turkey. The living bird most closely allied is the small apteryx. 
Photograph by Realistic Travels. 


I grieve to say, the insular English lady—who travels 
in India without any idea about the Indian races and 
religions, except that they are all one dim mob to be 
described as “ natives ’' Yet one would fancy, for 
instance, that the difference between the Moslem and 
the Brahmin tradition was something almost as 
obvious to the eye as the difference between a wdgw'am 
and a Wimbledon villa. The one tradition prides 
itself on carrying through a scheme of the mt>st 
complex decoration on the most 
colossal scale while remaining 
almost appallingly impersonal. All 
that ornament may be literally 
called featureless in the sense of 
faceless ; it must contain no por¬ 
traiture of man or beast or bird. 
We are not to look for it any more 
than a human figure in the most 
complicated figures of Euclid. This 
element is emphasised wherever 
the Moslem creed is most emphatic. 
Round the great Mosque of Omar 
in Jerusalem the most apparently 
decoration consists only of 
handwriting, of elaborate Arabic 
script, defining the unity of God. 
The heraldic .symbol of the Cali¬ 
phate docs not rival the eagle of 
Rome or the lion of England, or 
even the lilies of France, except with 
the cold horns of the hollow moon. 


It is this austerity that makes 
a miracle even of Moslem luxury. 
ITie magnificence of a thing like 
the Taj Mahal is increased by a 
great abnegation. The other Eastern 
tradition is at the very opp«>site 
extreme. It boils, one might say 
it bubbles, w 4 th bodily repre¬ 
sentations. There arc patterns 
made out of interlocked limbs and 
torsos, of swa\ing figures with 
monstrous hips. There are gods 
many-headed as if ever^'thing were 
doubling and trebling ; gods who 
wave wild arms to us like the 
numberless arms of a forest. Some 
have represented Asia as a night¬ 
mare of the over population of 
the earth ; and it would seem as 
if the very heavens were over¬ 
populated. Taken by itself, this 
would be a very superficial Wew 
of Indian polytheism. But the 
point is that the supercilious tourist 
could not see oven the superficial 
view. He could not see even the 
startling contrast between the icon¬ 
oclast and the idolater. There¬ 
fore, he could never see the really 
reconciling truth about Islam— 
that it was much more of a w'ar 
against the gods of Asia than 
against the of Christendom. 

But if he could not see it in India, 
perhaps he will see it at Wembley, 
where he has not any need to 
turn up his nose at natives. 


not only things that few can read, they are some¬ 
times things that few can sec. It would almost 
seem that they are too large to be seen. 

It is certainly strange that the historical lessons 
of architecture have not always been easily under¬ 
stood. Things have been dismissed as trifles when 
the very litter and leavings of them were terrific. 
Things have been neglected as naked or barbarous 
when the smallest scrap of them was complex and 
ornate. Civilisations have been loosely lumped 
together when the very sky-line <if their cities wrote 
the difference upon the sky. There are probably many 
examples of this in the Asiatic or barbaric buildings 
covered by the conception of the Exhibition. The 
vulgar example, a very vulgar example, is that of the 
insular Engli-sh gentleman—or sHII more frnpienlly. 


But it is hardly surprising that 
the superior j>erson could learn no 
history from the architecture of 
Asia, for he could not learn it from the architecture of 
England. From the Renaissance to the Ruskiniaii 
epoch he went talking of the Middle Ages as merely 
benighted and barbaric. Yet in every other English 
village a colossal contrast contradicted him flatly. A 
great mediaeval building stood up among the more 
modem buildings like a mountain among mole hills. 
It stood up like a mountain ; but people could not 
sec it. They still w’ent on saying that the tumble- 
down cottages had hcvn made in an age of progro.ss 
and the eternal tower had Iwon made in an age (»f 
ignorance. Pcrha]>s that also wivs tiK) large to be 
seen ; and perhaps that also might Ix^ seen Ix'Ttcr in 
a smaller space or on a smaller incKlel. But fur that 
we must wait for another exhibition not of the 
Empire, but of the English stor>’ ; and j>crhaps it 
may U' even mort* enlii:ht€-ning. 
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WEMBLEY THE MAGNET: EXHIBITION VISITORS IN THEIR THOUSANDS. 



SOME OF THE MILLIONS WHO HAVE COME FROM FAR AND NEAR TO SEE THE GREATEST EXHIBITION THAT HAS BEEN : 
A DAILY SPECTACLE ON DOMINION WAY—THE CANADIAN PAVILION ON THE RIGHT ; THE INDIAN PAVILION IN THE DISTANCE. 




The British Empire Exhibition at Wembley has certainly proved a powerful 
magnet, and it has drawn to it not only thousands from London and from the 
great provincial cities and the towns and the villages, but from many countries 
abroad. Needless to say. many of those who go to it attend for pleasure purposes 
only, but that others go with business in view is amply proved. Indeed, it was 
stated only the other day that it had already meant a trade harvest, and that 
it was likely that the Exhibition would be maintained in I9i5 as well as this 

r 


year. By July 9 it had had 6,556,525 visitors, and tt was then reckoned that 
the money being spent at it was very nearly a quarter of a million a day. At 
the end of the first week in July. £450,000 had been received in admissions alone; 
the Palace of Arts had taken over £20,000; and the Queen's Dolls' H >use, in 
the Palace of Arts, over £16.000. At the Amusement Park, on big days, the 
average aggregate takings have been between £12,000 and £15.000. The original 
estimate of the attendance at Wembley during the whole period was 30,000,000. 
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WEMBLEY AND ITS MILLIONS OF VISITORS: THE BRITISH 

Photographs by Central Aerophoto Coupany ; Si’piiiej) i>y 


LOOKINC OVER the 
LAKE, TOWARDS THE 
INDIAN PAVIUON : 

A J 

PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWING MANY 
VISITORS AS 
MOVING SPECKS ON 
SOME OF THE 
iS MILES OF ROADS. 


In the case of bird’s-eye views such as these, it ieems imperative to pve some figfurcs, and these cannot be called dull in the case of the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley 1 As the King said when he opened it, " The Exhibition may be said to reveal to us the whole Empire in little, oontairiin? within 
its 220 acres of ground a vivid model of the architecture, art and industry of all the races which come under th^ British flag.’* Unquestionably it is the 
biggest thing of its kind that has ever been. It has some fifteen miles of streets. The Palace of Engineering and the Palace of Industry betweci them 
cover an acreage of twelve times the size of Trafalgar Square. In our first picture the Stadium is seen on the right. On the left arc the F^alaces of Industry 
(the nearer) and Engineering. The Australian Pavilion is in the middle foreground on the right-hand side of the lake, with the Canadian Fuildi K Icyoiid 
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EMPIRE EXHIBITION AS SEEN FROM AN AEROPLANE. 


Tampbell-Gray, Specially Taken for ** The Illustrated London News.*" 



OF THE EXHIBITION, 
SWARMING WITH 
VISITORS : LOOKING 
TOWARDS THE 


NORTH ENTRANCE ; 
AND SHOWING THE 
PALACES OP 
INDUSTRY AND 
ENGIHEERINC. 


it. The Indian Pavilion is seen at the end of the lake. In the second photograph, the greater part of the Amusement Park is seen on the left ; while on the 
right is part of the roof of the Palace of Engineering. In the third photograph, on the left, is part of the PiJare of Engineering. In the centre, beyond 
the lake, is the Indian Pavilion. The Government Building is seen towards the centre at the back, on the right. The roof of the Canadian Pavilion is at 
the right foreground. In the fourth photograph, the Australian Pavilion is in the left foreground, and the Canadian Pavilion in the right foreground. Behind 


these are the Palace of Industry (on the left), and the Palace of Engineering (on the right). In the top centre of the photograph is the North Entrance. 


It is estimated that /12,000.(X)0 has been expended on the Exhibition. 
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T'^IIE world is so full of a number of things,” 
JL sang Stevenson, who had seen a good deal 
of the world. But fully to realise the meaning of 
his verse, one must see Wembley, and not only see 
the Empire Exhibition in a general view—although 
that is impressive enough—but examine the contents 
of the Palaces, particularly those of Engineering and 
Industry', where the ” number of things ” on view 
is almost incredible, and at the first glance some- 
what bewildering. Truly man has sought out many 
inventions, and nobody perhaps, unless he were to 
go every day for six weeks, can hope to sec every¬ 
thing that Wembley has to offer ; but if one goes 
sightseeing the right way, even a short visit will be 
sufficient to give the visitor an excellent idea of the 
things best worth attention. A Wanderer at Wembley 
who can now lay claim to a fairly competent knowledge 
of the Exhibition may at least indicate where good 
and striking things are to be found. From that 
the reader will easily fill in details for himself, and, 
stepping aside into this avenue and that, will dis¬ 
cover new treasures and marvels at every turn. 

The Window of 
the Empire. 

Perhaps the best way 
IS to begin with the 
Palace of Engineer¬ 
ing, and to enter at 
the Watt Gate. Im¬ 
mediately you find 
yourself looking 
through the Window 
of the Empire. This 
is no mere figure of 
speech, for the Prince 
of Wales's happy de¬ 
scription of the Exhi¬ 
bition has been made 
actual fact by a 
great firm of plate- 
glass manufacturers. 

Here, fronting the 
crowds as they enter, 
is the biggest sheet 
of plate-glass in the 
world. It is so flaw¬ 
less in its 336 square 
feet of area that were 
it not for the huge 
ebony frame one 
would not suspect 
that any material 
screen intervened be¬ 
tween the spectator 
and the spacious and 
splendid vista of the 
hall in which are 
displayed the latest 
trimphs of applied 
science, machines and 

contrivances great and small for the better service 
of mankind. Let us step down, then, from the plat¬ 
form on which the window stands to the main floor 
of the Palace, and follow, first, the main or Eighth 
Avenue. 

On each hand are the exhibits 
of engineering firms whose names 
are household words, and every 
stand on this line is an exhibition within an exhibi* 
tion. Engines of every kind, steam and electric, 
the latest form of turbines, together with rails, girders, 
armour-plates, bearing the marks of tests by heavy 
strains and gunfire, instruct the professional visitor 
and fascinate the layman. 


system of timing. It looks mysterious, but it is 
not mysterious at all. Every piston is part of an 
independent machine ; but this ingenious and most 
arresting group has been arranged to display all the 
different sizes of lubricating pumps supplied by a 
single firm. It is one of the cleverest devices, from 
an " exhibition ” point of view, in the whole show'. 
The single pump is not in itself sensational; but 
when every size is brought tc^ether in a graduated 
series, and all set in motion, the effect is that of some 
strange and marvellous engine of many parts, and 
the passer-by stops to ask questions. 


the huge engines of to-day. The tubular boiler, 
however, was still some way ahead, and was not 
invented until Robert Stephenson built the ” Rocket ” 
for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1829, 
and adopted James's new type of boiler. 


Another 

Contrast. 


Railway-Land : 
The Schoolbojrs' 
Paradise. 


Returning to the Eighth or the 
Ninth Avenue, and following 
it to the end you will find 
yourself in one of the most 
popular and fascinating parts of the whole Exhibition. 
Here the schoolboys ^and girls, for that matter) 
drink deep draughts of delight, and can hardly be 
persuaded to move on. Locomotives of every t3'pe, 
familiar and unfamiliar, may be boarded, and 


Close to the G.W.R. engine 
stands a model of the "Hiron- 
delle,” one of the old broad- 
gauge engines of that company. This locomotive, built 
in 1848, is not at all primitive, and illustrates 
how, in about twenty years, engines had got out of 
the early crude stage, and had come much nearer 
the present type. Yet, for all its elegance of outline, 
high power and fine finish, the " Hirondelle ” model 
has an old-fashioned appearance. 


A Marvel of 
Automatic 
Signalling. 

politan Railway. 


IN THOMAS MOORE'S HOUSE, WHICH IS THE BERMUDA PAVILION: THE POETS “CORNER” WHEN HE SERVED AS 
REGISTRAR OF THE COURT OF ADMIRALTY AT BERMUDA. 

'Tbe Bermuda Pavilion takes the form of '* WaUincham,” the house in which Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, lived when he was Reeistrar of 
the Court of Admiralty in Bermuda. Moore’s own room is faithfully represented, althoueh the rest of the house has had to be departed from, 
in order that exhibits may be shown in proper manner. The house was built in 1651.— [Pheio^mph by R^istk TrmfcU.l 

thousands of youngsters and oldsters have here 
attained the ambition of a lifetime—to stand on the 
foot-plate of an engine and see at close quarters the 
arrangements of the cab—or even lay a finger on the 
regulators, when the engineer in charge is not looking. 


The Wonders of 
Eighth Avenue. 


Not Mere Show 
Engines. 


A Goliath of 
a Gun. 


Most striking of all is the 16-inch 
gun, weighing no tons, and able 
to throw a projectile of 2240 
pounds to a distance of twenty-two miles. Every 
now and then an attendant puts in motion the pneu¬ 
matic machinery which opens and closes the breech¬ 
block, and the spectator sees how elaborate and 
delicate, yet how simple in action, is the mechanism 
of this Goliath of Artillery. Beside it are shown 
field guns and quick-firers, down to a very light and 
elegant machine gun about the size of an ordinary 
rifle. 

Not far from the great gun (take 
the first on the right after you 
pass it), you will see something 
that looks like a most complicated machine, in which 
many pistons of graduated sizes are working, with 
slow deliberation, evidently according to a careful 


The locomotives on view, spick 
and span as they are in fresh 
paint—are not all just out of 
the workshop. Some of them are tried and trusty 
servants that were at work within a week of their 
arrival at Wembley. Notable among these are the 
locomotives shown by the L. and N.E.R. and the 
G.W.R. The former, the Flying Scotsman, has already 
run 62,000 miles; while the latter, the most powerful 
in Britain, has been in regular daily use with the 
Plymouth Express from Paddington. These and other 
engines are lifted a little from the rails so that 
the mechanism can be shown in motion. 


A Historical 
Relic. 


A Mysterious 
** Engine.” 


Under the wing of the Flying 
Scotsman engine stands a most 
interesting relic of the early 
days of railways. This is ” Locomotion,” the first 
engine of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
built by Robert Stephenson, and driven by George 
Stephenson at the opening of the line on Sept. 27, 
1825. It was a happy thought thus to contrast the 
first humble beginnings of steam traction with the 
giant locomotive of to-day. The difference is striking 
enough, but still the t>^ persists in its main features, 
despite modifications. In “ Locomotion ” and its 
tender can be traced the essentials, part by part, of 


Before leaving Railway-land, the 
visitor should make a point of 
seeing the automatic illuminated 
signalling board of the Metro- 
This is of speaal interest to Wenib* 
ley wanderers, as it 
is an exact reproduc¬ 
tion of the board in 
use at Wembley Park 
Metropolitan Station, 
for the information 
of the signalman on 
duty. AU the station 
tracks are marked on 
the diagram, and the 
position of every train 
indicated by the ex¬ 
tinction of lights as it 
enters or leaves. At 
the same time a 
written description of 
the train's point of 
departure and various 
destinations is lighted 
up. By watching the 
board you can tell 
exactly the state of 
traffic in the station 
at any gi^'en moment. 
The lamps are con¬ 
trolled electrically, 
not by the hand of 
the signalman, but 
by the trains them¬ 
selves. as they pass 
the points of con¬ 
tact. The system is 
" fool - proof.” Tlic 
moment a train 
enters a section it 
puts the signal to 
"danger” for that 
section and clears tht* 
signal for the section 
just left. It is impos¬ 
sible for two trains to be in the same section at the 
same time. This safety does not depend on the 
driver's noting the signal, for as long as a train i.s 
in a section, no other can enter. Should it attempt 
to pass into the danger zone, the driving current 
would be automatically cut off, and the train would 
stop. 

^ o .4_ Tucked away in Avenue Three, 

some Uttle distance from the 
main Railway Exhibits, is some¬ 
thing which visitors interested in the history ot 
mechanical transport ought not to miss. It is to 
be found on the stand of the oldest manufacturer of 
rails, and is a specimen of the actual metals made 
for the Stockton and Darlington Railway. The 
chairs are cast in one piece with the rail, which is 
not flanged, and rather rough in finish. Close beside 
this old piece of track lies a somewhat later, but 
still early, rail made with the flange. Tliere arc also 
examples of modem points in full working order. 
The interest of the older curiosities is heightened by 
a little gallery of contemporary prints showing Uie 
opening of the Stockton and Darbngton line. 


The Ball 
that Floats 
on Nothing. 


As the ancient and honourable 
firm just visited dors not favour 
modem methods of noisy publicity, 
its exhibit might easily escape 
notice, but you will be guided unerringly to the place 
by the popularity of an exhibit just opposite. This 
is the magic ball w'hich floats on the air-current of 
B huge electric fan, and draws crowd.*; of youngsters, 
and even children of a larger gro’^vih. If the ball 
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WARRIORS OF WEST AFRICA: FIGHTING-MEN MODELLED AT WEMBLEY. 


Photockaph Specially Taken for ** The Illustrated London News '* by Bertram Parr. 










































■iMrnHii 


WITH A BOY TO 


KEEP THE HORSE ON THE MOVE : A MOUNTED CHIEFTAIN FROM THE NORTHERN TERRITORIES 
OF THE COLD COAST—ON THE LEFT A LOBI WARRIOR AND DRUMS. 




Tho Anthropolo^cal Section of the Cold Coast Building Is one of its great features, 
and it is possible there to gain knowledge of such native arts and crafts as 
weaving, wood-carving, the making of pottery, and metal working. Amongst the 
exhibits are gifts sent to Princess Mary, on the occasion of her marriage, by the 


people of the Gold Coast and Ashanti. 7*hese include a silver stool subscribed 
for by women of Ashanti. In the attached cinema, a him called ** The Gold 
Coast of To-day depicts the remarkable development of the country, and 
Illustrates the habits, tribal customs, and industries of this very progressive people. 
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WEST AFRICA AT WEMBLEY: NATIVES, LIVING AND MODELLED. 

l^OTOCSAMis Stkiauv Taksn to« “Titt lLUJ«*ATti» Lokd*w News" by nERTK^*B Peek. Nc. i, by Covktbsy or Me. H. ob D. Bbwlay. 



WITH MARABOUT STORKS TO KEEP THEM COMPANY : A CARVER FROM BENIN ; EX-BATTERY-SERGEANT-MAJOR BELO. OF THE YORUBAS, 
WHO WAS IN KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH'S CORONATION PROCESSION ; AND A YORUBA WEAVER. 


A GOLD COAST VILLAGE WOMAN COOKING, WITH HER BABY SLUNG TO HER SIDE : IN THE NORTHERN TERRITORIES OF THE GOLD COAST- 
THE VILLAGE MOSQUE IN THE BACKGROUND, AND A KOLA-CARRIER ON THE LEFT. 


The Yonibae* country is now included in Southern Nigeria. Benin is. of 
course, also in Southern Nigeria, and. in this connection, it may be noted that, 
amongst the things shown in the Nigerian Building, which is a section of the 
Walled City of West Africa, is a collection of objects of art from Benin, which 
are in ivory, bronze, and wood, and show very distinctly the Portuguese 
influence. Thera is also a replica of the altar that belonged to the late King 
of 'Benin, which has been cast and carved by the present ruier of the tribe.—— 


The Gold. Coast boasts that it was the Arst of the West African colonies to 
accept the invitation to take part in the Exhibition. The panorama courts 
of this Pavilion show the colony from coast to most northerly boundary. With 
regard to the kola'Cairier, it may be noted that the kola, or guru, nut. Is 
somewhat larger than the walnut, and distinctly bitter in taste. The African 
natives eat it as a stimulant; for it wards oE hunger ind increases endurance. 
It contains much caffeine, to which it owes its invigorating properties. 





































A PEACEFUL PURSUIT FOR HEN WHOSE ANCESTORS WERE AMONGST THE MOST WAR-LIKE IN THE WORLD: 
AN ASHANTI NATIVE WEAVING SILK-CLOTH IN THE GOLD COAST PAVILION. 


When the Ashanti of the past is recalled, with its terrible human sacrifices, its 
constant warring, and its bloodthirsty raids, such a picture as this of an Ashanti 
native weaving silk* cloth at Wembley takes on particular significance, and 
shows to what an extent things have changed since the notorious Prempeh was 
exiled in 1896, and the country was annexed by Great Britain in 1900. Ashanti 
now forms a district (Northern Territories) of the Gold Coast Colony, whose 


Pavilion in the Walled City of West Africa is very distinctive. In alliance with 
such work as that on which the Ashanti native is engaged in our photograph, 
there are shown other native arts and crafts, and it may be remarked that the 
doors of the Pavilion were carved by Africans at the Technical School at Accra, 
the capital. Likewise, the big gate that is between the Pavilion and the Cinema 
is of native make and of native wood. 
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THE ASHANTI OF TO-DAY: CRAFTSMANSHIP IN THE WALLED CITY. 

Phcxiocraph Sfecialiv Takr.n for “Thr Illusiratrd Lonook News ’ bv Bertram Park. 
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(about four times the size of a football) floated on a 
vertical air-stream, it would not be so very wonderful, 
but the current is driven off from a funnel at an angle 
of 45 deg. One would suppose that the ball would 
merely be blown away, but no, the stream of air 
distributes itself almost equally around the sphere, 
and forms an air-pocket in which the ball rests and 
revolves. Further wonder : if the force of the blast 
is decreased, the ball docs not fall to the ground, but 
returns in a slanting direction towcirds the mouth 
of the funnel. 


Among the Ships. ^ digressed in oor 

wanderings, we may as well hold 
straight along Third Avenue eastward to the most 
interesting section of shipping exhibits in the south¬ 
east comer of the Palace. To see this completely you 
must move up and down several cross gangways to 
right and left, and also visit Fifth and Seventh Avenues. 
In this section you may study in models and full-sized 
examples the whole question of oil-fuel for ships, or 
read in object-lessons the history of the great ocean 
liners. Great shipping centres are actually brought 
before our eyes in beautiful models. Here you will 
see the Port of Liverpool reproduced in full detail, 
with working models of ships, great liners entering and 
leaving the Mersey, or going to their berths in the 
eighty great docks. Only by such a model can one 
reaUse the vast and busy port of Liverpool, for it is 
not given to all to view it from an aeroplane, and even 
then *' visibility ” may be low. Here it is always 
perfect. 


<1 Liner sections just adjoining, the 

She's a Lady " Cunard and White Star Lines 
invite us to study their history 
and the facilities they pfier to the voyager on the 
Seven Seas. Here are magnificent models of their 
floating palaces. The White Star shows the colossal 
Majestic, the last word in commercial naval architec¬ 
ture ; and close at hand former days are recalled by 
the bell of the Britannia, one of the earliest of the 
company's ships. Note also the safety steering 
device which defies the helmsman to put the wheel 
over the wrong way after he receives an order. The 



USED TO STRIKE THE TIME IN THE BERMUDA 
PAVILION: THE BELL OF THE "SHANNON." 
llie *' Shannon," it will be recalled, captured the American frigate 
" Qiesapeake.*’ outside Boston Harbour, in 1613. 

Photograph by Realistic Traods. 

principal feature of the Cunard exhibit ne.xt door 
shows in beautiful models the evolution of the liner 
from the company's first ship, the Britannia (sail and 
steam, and of low freeboard) to the fastest ocean grey¬ 
hounds of to-day, the gorgeous and high-towering 
Berengaria, Aquitania, and Mauretania. A sectional 
plan illustrates the interior works and accommodation 
of the ships, and full-size reproductions bring before 
the visitor the actual luxury of passenger state-rooms. 


Other Marine 
Models and 
Reproductions. 


Across the gangway is a splendid 
model of the Port of Bristol, and 
next to this the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company has erected one 
of its deck-houses with cabins fully equipped. You 
can go up the companion to the upper deck, and, 
resting there in a deck-chair, fancy yourself at sea. In 
this exhibit you may also read in a series of models 
the history of the company's liners from comparatively 
small beginnings to their present perfection. Within 
a few steps, on another firm's stand, is an exhibit of 
ropes and cordage made more realistic by an actual 
steamer’s bridge, to which visitors are welcome. .Adjcnn- 
ing is a great model of the Manchester Ship Canal, 
complete to the last detail. A little panorama near 
by shows the working of the steam-ship lines that ply 
between Liverpool and Dublin, Fishguard and Cork. 
Here the model vessels float on real water. These are 
only a few of the marvellous exhibits which combine 
to give one a liberal education in the British Mercantile 
Marine 



The Port of 
London. 


Enter now the paviUon at the 
extreme eastern end of the Palace 
and learn something of the 
romance of the Port of London. In the hall on the 
right a cinema brings before you the processes of the 
l.ondon Docks. You will see the Ung open the 
tjeorge V. Dock. Thus historical events are saved 
from oblivion. The hall opposite is a great art gallery 


. „ , The Electnc House will fill house 

A Housewife s ... .. 

„ .. wives with envy. They will see the 

Paradise. ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ w ^ 

ancient drudgery of kitchen, scul¬ 
lery, and laundry lightened or abolished by a series 
of clean and handy contrivances—the electric cooking- 
stove, the plate-drier, the iron, all operated by the 
turning of a switch. In the bath-room the electric 
geyser turns the cold water from the main into hot 
in a few seconds. In the public room.s 
lighting and beating touch the highest 
point of luxury and artistic arrange¬ 
ment. In the bed-rooms, beds and 
dressing-tables carry their electric lampis 
as fixtures, so that when the furniture 
is shifted the lights are still in the right 
position. On the bedside tea-tray both 
kettle and tea-pot are electrically heated. 
Elsewhere in the Palace of Engineering 
domestic electrical appliances are also 
to be seen at work. At the General 
Electric exhibit in Avenues Eleven to 
Thirteen, for example, there are demon¬ 
strations of cookery, washing, and iron¬ 
ing. lu>ok in here at the Model Electric 
Shop, and be sure you ask to see one of 
the greatest curiosities of the whole 
show. This is at the north - western 
comer of the stand. It is the Wilton- 
Kramer Magnet—a device for the easy 
handling of scrap-iron. 


THE MECHANICAL COW OF WEMBLEY: "FREDA. THE FRIESIAN," 
IN THE AUSTRALIAN PAVILION. 

Freda once thrived as a real cow. Then she died; but, in due time, she was 
'stuffed with straw and mechanism, so that she can now move again and moo, 
" chew the cud," whisk with her tail, and turn her eyes. Her controller is a 
man behind the scenery, an ingenious wire-puller.—IPAolograA* hy Skepstone.] 

illustrating from paintings and prints the wonderful 
story of London’s shipping. On the tables in the 
centre are models of the docks, existing and to be. 

Most interesting is a peep into the future—^the model 
of the project^ passenger landing-stage at Tilbury. 


An Amazing 
Magnet. 


The Motor 
World. 

motor vehicle. 


Just north of the shipping ex¬ 
hibits, in a separate enclosure, is 
parked every kind of British 
This section alone would take more 
than a day to examine thoroughly, but visitors in a 
hurry will find no difliculty in picking out any car 
they wish specially to see, so excellent is the system 
of sign-p>osts directing one to the proper place. As 
we pass out northwards we are once more in railway- 
land, where the Southern Railway’s panoramas of sea¬ 
side resorts, and the L.M. and S.R.'s exhibits transport 
one to the coast and over the Border. But it is time 
to put the brakes on transport, and here at hand, 
appropriately enough, is the stand of the Westing- 
house Company, which exhibits much more than 
devices for retarding speed. 


A tall, thin gantr>' 
with pulleys has 
been erected over a 
pit full of scrap>-iron. Down upon the 
miscellaneous heap of rusty junk is 
lowered a large soft iron cap, which 
is a powerful electro-magnet. As soon 
as the current is applied and the cap 
becomes magnetic, a sort of insurrection takes place in 
the pile of scrap. Some pieces stand up on end, and 
generally the mass becomes agitated. The pieces of 
metal in actual contact with the cap stick to it. Then 
the pulleys are set in motion, and the magnet rises 
slowly, bringing with it, in a huge cluster, the uncouth 
contents of the pit. Every separate piece has been 
magnetised by contact with its neighbour and so the 
whole hangs tc^ether as long as the current continues 
to pass through the coils of the cap-magnet. It is 
possible thus to collect, lift, swing round, and deposit 
elsewhere, as one piece, a collection of scrap-iron 
weighing two tons. It is dumped where desired, 
simply by cutting off the current. The mass at once 
becomes demagnetised and falls apart with a tre¬ 
mendous clatter. Those who know how cumbrous 
and inconvenient a process the handling of scrap-iron 
can be, will appreciate the use and handiness of this 
admirable invention. Like all great things, it is per¬ 
fectly simple—just an adaptation on a large scale of 
the familiar old experiment with a small magnet and 
iron filings. 



The Marvels of 
the Electric 
Power-House. 


The mention of power is not out 
of place, for we are now in Twelfth 
Avenue, and. following it w^t- 
ward for a little way, we reach on 
the right an exhibit not to be missed. It is speaally 
remarkable, for it is not only an exhilnt. but an 
integral and vital part of the life 
of Wembley. This is the Electric 
Power-Station supplying light and 
electro - motive force to the Exhi¬ 
bition. You may view the “ purr¬ 
ing dynamos,” the transformers, 
and the huge switchboards from 
a platform running along the entire 
station, and then descend to the 
floor to inspect the lower regions, 
where the boilers remind you that, 
after all, the ultimate source of 
power is coal and the stored sun¬ 
light of prehistoric ages. Very 
amusing is the ingenious carrier- 
band which collects the ashes of 
the furnaces and deposits them 
gently outside the building. In the 
power-house you see in operation 
machines of which duplicates are 
exhibited at various stands else¬ 
where in the Palace of Engineering. 


Amo the could spend days among the 

Loo^ electrical appliances alone, and 

still leave hundreds of interesting 
and wonderful things unexamined- We must pass on 
now to other departments of applied science. If you 
are interested in weaving you should not fail to visit 
a group of power-looms in the third stand from the 


Other Electric 
Devices. 


A huge iloor 
space is devoted 
to electrical 
engineering in all its branches. 
This will be .found close to the 
Kelvin Gate at the north - eastern 
comer of the Palace. There you 
will see the latest devices of tele¬ 
graphy in operation, together with 
land and wireless telephony. The 
rapid - printing telegraph machine 
is worth following from trans¬ 
mission to reception ; but non¬ 
technical visitors, and housewives in 
be most (feeply interested in the 
electricity to domestic processes. 


THE "POST-OFFICE" STONE OF A MASTER MARINER OF THE EARLY 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: "SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE" LEFT AT THE 
CAPE IN 1607-1669. 

Such stones told Masters touchins at the Cape the movements of the craft commanded by 
the Masters who inscribed them. The inscription on this example reads: " Ante Hipon 
Ma(ster) of the Hector. Bound home January 1609.—Ant. Hippon Ma(ster) of the 
Dragon. 28. December. 1607. Anthony. U."- [Photograph by Spoii and (leneral.] 

particular, will western end of Avenues Five and Six, where one 

application of machine in particular attracts the layman. This is 

* the loom for weaving borsc-hair cloth (hair weft on a 

m ttS. 


r 



0 connection with the Walled City of West Africa is an African village divided 
into four compounds occupied by Hausas, Yorubas, Fantis, Mendis, and other 
Wes African races, including, of course, the Fulani. The public are not allowed 
•’'"''“'•e It may well be called “The Forbidden Viilage 
embley." In the picture here given, Mrs. Shetu, wife of Mustapha, the 
embroiderer, is seen with the ten-year-old Mamman, playing Dara. This it may 


be said, is too elaborate a game to describe here at length, but it may be noted 
that it is a kind of draughts, played on a longish board divided into twelve 
compartments. When play begins there are four pebbles in each compartment, 
and as It proceeds these pebbles are redistributed one by one into the various 
compartments of the board. Draughts has been played in all ages, by the most 
primitive of peoples and the oldest-known civilisations. 
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FROM RUBBER GARDEN TO BULLION-SHIP: WEMBLEY FEATURES. 

pHfiTOCRAPMS By I.B., Smkpstone. and S. ash (i. 



.... 






WITH PATH, CRASS, MOULD. AND FLOWERS OF RUBBER! THE EXH1BI1 
OF THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY 


NATIVE-MADE HATS FOR SALE IN THE MALAYAN BUILDING 
ENGLISH WOMEN VISITORS INTERESTED. 


FIRST A BELFRY ; THEN A PLACE OF SANCTUARY 
AGAINST PIRATES : A DEVENISH ISLAND TOWER. 


A PRIVILEGED SCHOOLBOY : TAPING A REAL RUBBER 
TREE FOR ITS LATEX, AT WEMBLEY. 


A DIFFICULT OPERATION IN THE FESTINIOG EXHIBIT 
Sn.nTING SLATES %V1TH WEDGES AND MALLET. 


A BULLION-SHIP SHOWN ON THE SEA-BOTTOM : THE “LAURENTIC 
AS SHE SANK, WITH HER ^.343,000 OF GOLD BARS A MODEL. 


WRECKAGE FROM WHICH SOME ^4,758,000 WORTH OF BULUON HAS BEEN SALVED : 
THE *'LAURENTiC ” AFTER A STORM HAD CRUMPLED HER TOGETHER-A MODEL. 


The Wembley Carden of the North British Rubber Company is a much more 
remarkable thing than would appear at first glance. As shown in our photograph, 
it looks like the real thing. In point of fact, it is mostly of rubber. Paths, grass, 
garden mould, trees, flowers, leaves, bird-bath, are all of rubber.——Adjoining 
McLintochs’ Cottage in the grounds is a tall round tower, which is a replica of 
one to be found at Devenish Island, Lough Erne, and reproduces one of those 
towers, dating from the ninth century, which were originally used as belfries, 
and then became places of refuge from the raiding Norse pirates. That the 


fugitives might be safer, the first door was some twelve feet above ground. It 
was reached by a ladder which was pulled into the interior after the inhabitants 

had entered. The tower is 67 feet high, and has a diameter of 8 feet.- 

Slates possess such perfect cleavage that they are readily split into thin plates. 
Needless to say. great skill is required in cleaving, which is done with the aid 

of thin, broad wedges and wooden mallets.-The models illustrating the salving 

of bullion from the " Laurentic " are a feature of the British Covernment Building. 
It will be recalled that we illustrated their making in our issue of February 16 last. 
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BIRDS, BEASTS-AND CREATURE COMFORTS: SOUTH AFRICA AT WEMBLEY. 

Photographs by Campbell-Gray. 




South Africa, which is represented by an exceptionally picturesque Pavilion built | 
in the old Dutch style, presents an all-round show of great excellence. One of 
the features of this are tabbaux of wild animab, which look most life-like in I 
their settings of rock, sand, and wild aloes. In the grounds to the west of the | 


Pavilion there is a restaurant in the form of a train of the South African Railways. 
This comprises a dining-car, a travelling-saloon, a kitchen, and a staff-car. South 
African meals are served in the dining-car. The free cinema attached to the 
Pavilion shows the scenery and life of the Union as seen from such a train. 
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CHILDREN LEFT AT THREEPENCE AN HOUR: THE EXHIBITION NURSERY. 


WHERE THE CHILDREN OF VISITORS TO WEMBLEY ARE LOOKED AFTER BY NURSES AND V.A.D.'S : 
IN THE CAY. TOY-FILLED CHILDREN’S NURSERY—FOR WET DAYS. 


AMUSING THEMSELVES THOROUGHLY WHILE THEIR PARENTS ARE ENJOYING THE SIGHTS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION 
CHILDREN IN THE OPEN AT THE SPECIAL NURSERY. 


There are very many children among the visitors to the British Empire Exhibition. 
The majority of them, of course, are able to look after themselves, or. at all 
events, to accompany their parents as they make their rounds of the great Show. 
In certain cases, however, they are young enough to need special care. This has 
been recognised by those responsible, and there is. in the grounds of the Exhibition, 
a special Children’s Nursery, under the auspices of the Central Hostel for Children’s 


Welfare, of Carnegie House, Piccadilly. The fee for each child is a shilling for 
four hours, or, if the parent is in possession of a pass issued by a local Welfare 
Centre, sixpence for four hours. Milk and other foods can be bought, and are, 
of course, extras. Children from three weeks old are accepted—girls up to eight 
years and boys up to six years. The nursery is not for lost children, but that 
youngsters may be left in safety while their parents are " doing " the Exhibition. 
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WITH KANGAROO AND KOOKABURRA: THE BUSH AT WEMBLEY. 


Bertram Park. 


The Illustrated London New: 


Photographs Spectallv Taken 




IN THAT ISLAND CONTINENT ON WHICH ARE FOUND ANIMALS LONG EXTINCT IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD : 
THE KANGAROO IN A SCENIC MODEL IN THE AUSTRALIAN PAVILION. 


There is an interesting little note appertaining to this picture in the official guide 
of the Exhibition. U reads : “ Animals that have for ages been extinct in other 
parts of the world, animals that belong to the epoch of the mammoth and the 
flying lizard, are still found in Australia. . . . The kangaroo sub-divides into a 
dozen types, from the great red kangaroo, which is about 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
as it sits on its tripod of two legs and a tail, down to the appealing wallaby 


and the less delightful kangaroo rat. Less known than the emu . . . are the 
bower-bird and the rifle-bird. . . . The platypus is a curious survival of the 

primitive—a furred and amphibious animat that lays eggs and suckles its young I 
Other quaint and beautiful birds shown are the scrub-turkey, the gorgeous lyre¬ 
bird, the bower-bird . . . and the laughing kookaburra." The last-named is the 
great kingfisher of Australia, and is also called the laughing-jackass. 
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t niion warp). To the uninitiated spectator the principle 
of the shuttle is a problem. He w’onders how anyone 
could wind a lK)bbm with a long continuous thread of 
horse-hair. It is just noi possible, and is not attempted. 
Instead of a Ixjbbin running within the shuttle, a 
vertical steel tube filled with a sheaf of horse-hair is 
placed at each side of the cotton warp. From these 
sheaves a hook on each of the two shuttles, plying 
alternately from side to side, picks out, neatly and 
unerringly, a single hair and draws it through the 
warp. Weaving in any form is always fascinating to 
watch, but the shuttle-work of the hair-cloth loom is 
a curiosity bv itself. Here also are to be seen tapestry 
and tijwel looms, and many other ingenious appliances 
for special branches of textile manufacture. 


arranged automatically on trays which an attendant 
at once passes into the long range of ovens. j\1ean- 
while, the residuum of the stamped sheet of dough 
has been separated and set aside in a receptacle, to 
be rolled once more into sheets and stamped. From 
the other end of the oven the biscuits emerge finished, 
and pass to the packers, who prepare them for sale. 


will acknowleilge the mixlel’s fidelity to the detail 
of landscape and architecture. 


The Queen’s 
Table«Linen. 


A Quaint 
Side-Show. 


A Curious 
Locomotive. 


Close at hand you will see an 
engine of unfamiliar type. It 
looks like an engine with a tender 
at both ends and the cab in the middle. This is the 
geared turbine condensing locomotive. Its motive 
power is a combination of steam and electricity. 

ea. e 1’as.sing to the south-western angle 
The Story of r ^ ^ j . • 

e VI -I t>‘ the Palace, we find ourselves in 
the Screw-Nail. -i , . . 

Screw-nail land, and the average 

man, at first sight of the panels on which screws are 
arranged in all sorts of geometrical patterns, realises 
with some bewilderment that these useful articles 
are as the sands of the sea in number and variety. 
To master the names of them all would be to 
acquire a new and profound 
branch of human learning. With 
the screws goes a demon.stration 
of far heavier metal - work - 
girders and rails, rolled - plates, 
and tests of stresses on these. 


In one of the stalls to the left 
of the corridor is an amusing 
little side - show representing a 
biscuit-factory. To the central door of this advances 
an endless procession of cardboard figures typifying 
in semi-human likeness all the ingredients of a well- 
known biscuit. They disappear inside, and simul¬ 
taneously there emerges another procession, this 
time of finished biscuits, grotesquely fitted with 
arms and legs. The exhibition is very rich in this 
sort of serio-comic symbolism. 


As one enters the pavilion, tW 
first object of interest is the 
exhibit of c.xquisite table-linen 
lately presented to the Queen. Close by are equally 
charming specimens of Irish poini-lace. From an 
adjoining Ixiy comes the busy clack of a Uxim, and 
there you may watch the weaving of Ulster's staple 
product. In the remaining sections Northern Ire¬ 
land unfolds the record of ail her interests and occu¬ 
pations, governmental. iiKlustrial, and artistic. 


TeictUes-- 
Silken and 
Woollen. 


The Machine- 
Made Loaf. 


As we turn the comer of the 
corridor, we look through a 
series of large plate-glass win¬ 
dows into a hygienic compartment where the first 
stages of bread-making are being carried out. As 
soon as the ingredients have been mixed, they pass 
automatically to an elaborate and complicated 
machine, which, with beautiful precision, regularity, 
and speed, kneads, weighs and moulds the batch into 
loaves. These are then carried, without the touch 
of a human hand, to the oven, whence they emerge. 


The section of textiles lies just 
next door, iind may be con¬ 
veniently examined after our 
Hying trip across the Irish Sea. 
The most ravishing silks, the most wonderful woollens, 
are here displayed in fabrics that will delight not 
only women, but men. Textiles demand a wearer, 
hence the provision of a mannequin parade, a show 
that is always crowded to the doors. 


Needles. 


A Goods-Train 
as Object-Lesson. 


The w'ork of 
the exhibit- 
i n g firm 
(whose name is synonymous with 
the screw, and is also connected 
inseparably with the memory 
of a great Colonial Secretary 
ilepartcd) is summed up in a most 
ingenious and graphic exhibit, 
which takes the form of a model 
go<xls-train, illustrating by the 
contents of its trucks the manu¬ 
facturers' control of their mate¬ 
rial from the raw stuff to the 
finished article. The series of 
loads begins with coal, and passes 
on to coke, iron-ore, fire-clay, 
hematite pig-iron, ordinary pig- 
iron, and thence to rolletf-plates, 
corrugated iron for roofing, strip- 
iron for fences, together with 
wire and wire-work. 


Various Exhibits. 


The exhibitof 
the National 
Physical l-aboratory is full of 
interest for those concerned with 
practical science. Here are 
most delicate instruments for 
making the tests of the strength 
of materials, and for determin¬ 
ing the fatigue point of metak. 

The system of gauges for test¬ 
ing engineering fittings is explained by models 
with lucid descriptions appended. There is also one 
of the wax models used by ship-builders for ascer¬ 
taining resistances of a vessel to water. Another 
marine exhibit worth studying is that illustrating the 
illuminating of beacons and light-buoys. It will be 
found close to the western end of the Palace, the 
treasures of which have only been glanced at in this 
survey. Months instead of hours would be required to 
see everything, but, as hours alone are possible for 
this dying visit, we must now leave the Palace of 
Engineering and cross over to its great complementary 
building, the Palace of Industry. 



In the very heart of the te.xtile 
section is a little court that no 
woman should piass by, and most men will consider it 
a place to visit. This is the exhibition of needle- 
making by the old Redditch firm that made needles 
in Queen Victoria’s presence at the Great Exhibition 
of '51. In a case in the centre of the court you will 
see the actual needles made and 
presented to Queen Victoria on 
that occasion. V’ou can watch 
also the methods of manufacture, 
old and new. The old foot drop- 
stamp has been brought to Wemb¬ 
ley, and does its slower but still 
excellent work side by side with 
the latest electrically - driven 
machine, which turns out its 
100,000 needles per day. 


The Great 
Cotton Exhibit. 


THE BOMBAY REVIVAL OF INDIAN ART AS DEMONSTRATED IN THE INDIAN PAVILION: 
IN THE INDIAN ROOM. 

we note opposite, the Indian Room owes its beine to the staff and students of the Bombay School of Art, whose 
Principal is Mr. W. E. Gladstone Sokxmw. 

crisp and brown, upon an endless band. The last 
stage is the most ingenious of all—the delivery of 
the loaves to a small machine which parcels up each 
in its own wrapper, seals it, and delivers it, a mar¬ 
ketable commodity. This sjrstem represents the 
last word in the baker's craft. 


To the ex¬ 
treme north 
of these sec¬ 
tions lies an exhitfit second to 
none in industrial importance. 
This is the section devoted to 
cotton. Its projectors claim, 
with justice, that they have re¬ 
produced Lancashire in an area 
of 31,000 square feet. The whole 
process of cotton manufacture 
is here seen in operation, and the 
very atmosphere of the cotton- 
mills has been brought to Wemb¬ 
ley. where you can hear the 
kindly tongue of the Lancashire 
lads and lasses who tend the 
spinning-frames and the looms. 
Not a Lancashire exhibit, but 
closely connected with cotton, 
is the model of Nelson's Victory 
built up from tiny reels of 
black-and-white cotton thread. 
This, almost needless to say, 
is exhibited by a Paisley firm 
whose name inevitably suggests 
thread. The whole history of 
cotton is set forth in the adjoining cinema, of which 
we received appropriate advertisement in the Palace 
of Engineering, when we were looking at the model 
of the Manchester Ship Canal. 


A War 
and Peace 
Exhibit. 


The Palace 
of Industry. 


The inner meaning of many 
exhibits in the Palace of En¬ 
gineering is visible only to the 
technical expert, but in the neighbouring Palace of 
Industry, where Science is apiplied in greater degree 
to the domestic arts, the lay visitor is seldom at a 
loss to understand. It is perhaps as well to begin 
with the Staff of Life, and to enter the Palace by 
its central—southern—gate, known appropriately 
as the ” Gate of Plenty.” Here a few steps will 
bring ns to the food section, but on the way we may 
linger for a moment at a kiosk dedicated to food 
for the mind, there to examine exquisite examples of 
•colour-printing and book-illustration. Thence, entering 
a long corridor which runs to right and left, the 
visitor is in no doubt that he has reached the section 
of material food proper, for he is greeted by a fragrant 
smell of liaking. If he turns to the left, he is at 
<jnce in the region of luxury, and may follow out 
an elal)orate demonstration of chocolate-making. 
If he holds to the right, an exhibit of similar range 
will set before him the whole process of biscuit-manu¬ 
facture by machinery. Here the dough, in thick 
sheets, enters the stamping machine, and the stamped- 
/lut bi-scuits are caught upon an endless band and 


Passing now on the right and 
left the sections of domestic 
utilities and British Cellulose, 
we enter a spacious hall devoted 
to the work of a firm whose name is associated, 
first of all. with the manufacture of explosives, but 
the purpose of the exhibit is more peaceful than 
warlike. The great model of a tract of country in 
the centre is designed chiefly to illustrate the appli¬ 
cation of the firm’s products to the service of industry. 
To take but one example, it shows that our coal¬ 
mines are the largest users of explosives in the United 
Kingdom. A further point of peaceful utility is 
made in connection with fog-signals for railways, 
and the scheme is rounded off with many examples 
of the firm's by-products, some of which enter into 
the composition of paints for metal. The walls 
are decorated with trophies of every conceivable 
variety of cartridge known to small-arms practice, 
military and sporting. 


Butterfly-Wing 
JeweOery. 


Coal-Gas and 
Its Uses. 


Industrial 

Ulster. 


Emerging from the Court of 
Explosives, you see on the left 
a palace within a palace, a 
beautiful pavilion decorated in the style of Celtic 
art. Here Ulster illustrates her natural resources, 
and exhibits the products of her industry and art. 
Outside the pavilion is an elaborate model of the 
Port of Belfast, and to see it in the right perspective, 
Ulster invites you to kneel down. Thoughtfully she 
provides a cushion. The model is well worth the 
genufie.xion. Anyone who knows Belfast even slightly 


From the textile section a single 
step will take you into the 
department of watches, clocks, 
and jewellery. Among the jewel-work occurs a note¬ 
worthy curiosity, a panel representing a scene from 
Maeterlinck's ” Blue Bird.” The gorgeous iridescent 
colouring, urinch resembles a stained-glass window, is 
obtained by the inlaying of the wings of South 
American butterflies. The incident is that where 
Tyltyl and Mytyl are led by Light into the Kingdom 
of the Future. 

From this allegory of Hght it is 
not a far cry—in fact, only 
across the avenue—to the exhibit 
of gas for domestic.lighting and heating. But first 
let us stop for a moment outside the pavilion to 
examine a striking illustration of what science has 
DOW shown to be the misuse of coal by burning it 
in open fires. On a large panel is depicted a murky 
London sunset, and beside it are photographs that 
bring home to the spectator the horrors of smoke 
from factory chimneys. Graphic models show the 
percentage of impurity thrust into the atmosphere 
by open fires. The notoritnrs damage done to St. 
Paul's Cathedral by coal-smoke is recorded photo¬ 
graphically. Readers of this journal may remember 
that many years ago this question was discussed in 
our columns by the late Professor Church, who 
demonstrated the deleterious eflect of accumulations of 
solid carbon on the masonry of the Cathedral. Of 
recent years, the progress in the application of elec¬ 
tricity to domestic uses has spurred gas engineers to 
new and successful cflorts in the improvement of their 
appliances. One apartment in the gas exhibit brings 
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THE BOMBAY REVIVAL OF INDIAN ART: 


MODERN PANELS AT WEMBLEY. 




A MOHAMMEDAN FAKIR OF BOMBAY, WITH HENNA- 

A PIECE OF BRAVURA BY AN INDIAN FROM 

^ INDIAN SPINNER, WITH CHARKA (SPINNING. ! 

STAINED BEARD: "PIETY” (N. L. JOSHI). 

- 1 MALVAN : "AGRICULTURE” (S. FERNANDES). 

; WHEEL): ■INDUSTRY’ (A. KAMADOLLl). 1 


IN THE MANNER OF THE AJANTA CAVE 
PICTURES: “MUSIC” (G. H. NAGARKAR). 


A STYLE OVER TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
OLD: “SCULPTURE” (A. SAMI KHANj. 


In the Indian Pavilion at Wembley there is an Indian room which is attracting 
more than usual attention. Tlje staff and students of the Bombay School of Art, 
which is under the very able direction of Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon, 
Principal of the School, are responsible for it. and it illustrates the remarkable 
revival of Indian art for which they are striving, with splendid results. Our 
illustrations are of panels upon the walls, panels which differ considerably in 
feeling and correspond in only one or two cases with the general style of the 


frieze and the spirit of the decorations. - There is reason for this : the Indian 
room was designed quite as much with a view of showing the versatility of 
modern young Indian artists as with the object of displaying distinctive 
characteristics of Indian decorative art. The students were left free to use 
Their individual notions and methods of hlling the spaces allotted to them ; 
and, as a result, ihcir works range from the realistic and the scmi-rcalist’c to 
the purely decorative. 
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LIFE IN THE OPEN OVERSEAS : PASTORAL AND 

Phot<)(;k\phs Spk( iai.i y Taken fok “'Ihl 



THE PASTORAL SIDE OF THE VAST ISLAND-CONTINENT: "AN AUSTRALIAN DAIRY-FARM." IN THE AUSTRALIAN PAVIUON AT WEMBLEY. 


IN THE SIX ACRES OF WEMBLEY WHICH REPRESENT 2,974.581 SQUARE MILES: WHEAT • HARVESTING IN AUSTRALIA. 


The illustrations here given show typical models which are examples of those elaborate scenes which are so great a feature of certain pavilions 
at the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. To deal, in particular, with Australia and. Canada, it may be said that both countries have 
set out to picture and present their resources, and have done so admirably. All the great Australian industries are in evidence, and especial 
stress is laid upon those which are pastoral and agricultural. In fact, the six acres of the Australian Pavilion contrive to represent, in very 
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AGRICULTURAL AUSTRALIA AND CANADA IN MODELS 


Illustrated London News " by Bertram Park. 


WHERE GRAPES FOR THE FAMOUS AUSTRALIAN WINES ARE GROWN: "AN AUSTRALIAN VINEYARD,” IN THE AUSTRAUAN PAVILION AT WEMBLEY. 


thorough fashion, the history, the industries, and the interests of the 2,974,581 square miles of the island-continent. As to Canada, there, 
again, are numerous models, and in one way or another every phase of life in the great Dominion is dealt with. Particular attention is attracted 
by the Experimental Farm, and the demonstrations of the “outlay work" which is being done for new settlers by the Canadian Federal 
Government. Altogether, these displays cannot but quicken interest in both the Commonwealth and the Dominion. 


'5 

! 

... ... ... 





AN ENTERPRISE OF THE CANADIAN 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT : 

“THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM." IN THE CANADIAN PAVILION. 

\ 
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SIX OF THE AGES OF WOMAN-AND GAS : WEMBLEY LIVING TABLEAUX. 


i^OTUGRAPHS BY C.^MPBELL-(jKA 


. ItRlTlSIl COMMEMCIAL GaE Am 





CAa AS “THE NURSE’S THIRD HAND”: “ INFANCY * THE NURSERY; 
WITH GAS-FIRE, COOKER. GEYSER, AND TIP-UP BATH. 


“MESS-ROOM” FOR THE YOUNGSTERS: “CHILDHOOD “--THE PLAY¬ 
ROOM ; WITH GAS-FIRE, GEYSER, GAS-RINGS, AND GLUE-POT I 


GAS, THE “THIRD PARTNER”: “ BUSINESS-LIFE “ THE KHCHEN OF 
LITTLE RESTAURANT ; WITH GAS-COOKERS AND BOILERS. 


FOR THE STUDENT; “ COLLEGE-DAYS.”-A BED-SITTING-ROOM; 
WITH GAS-FIRE, GEYSER, AND GAS-RING. 


These living pictures are six of the seven illustrating the large part played by 
gas in the. Seven Ages of Woman. The Age not illustrated here is “School¬ 
days,” which represents a corner of a Domestic Science Class-room, with cye- 

Icvel cooker, geyser, and Bunsen burners for experimental work.-In the 

nursery is a cupboard with a tip-up bath connected with a geyser in an 
adjoining room. The cooker is enclosed when not in use. The “mess-room” 


is not only for the children, but a pla-'e for doing the ” untidy jobs of the 

household " ; hence the carpentering bench and glue-pot.-The students’-room 

is that of a nurse-probationsr, whose hospital training is taken as representing 

her college days.-The kitchen is in a little restaurant started by two friends. 

Gas is its “ Mary Ann ” ; even the third partner.-In every case, the lighting 

is by inverted incandescent burners, controlled by pneumatic switches. 
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FROM AN AUSTRALIAN EDEN TO A LONDON EVE. 

FROM THE VAINIING BY OUR SPIXIAL ARTIST, STFA’EN SPUKKIIiK, R.O.I. 



THE MODEL OF AN APPLE ORCHARD IN THE AUSTRALIAN PAVILION; APPLE-EATING AS A WEMELEY HABIT. 


The apples sold in the Australian Pavilion at Wembley so soon proved popular that it 
was found necessary to erect new stands for the benefit of the ** casual ” buyer, and 
many may be seen contentedly munching the real thing as they gaze admiringly 
on the orchards of the scenic artist and the modeller, and realise, perhaps for the 


first time, that, thanks to its vastness, Australia has an astonishing range of fruiis, 
from the products grown under tropical sun to those of the cold country of the 
northern hemisphere. By the end of June 7,000,000 apples had been sold, and 
60,000 cases. —[Dfau’jMg Copyrighted in the VniuU Staten atut Canada.] 
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THE LIGHTS O’ WEMBLEY: THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

From the Painting by our 



BY FERRY TO FAIRYLAND: VISITORS JOINING THE DANCERS ON THE 

Naturally enough, perhaps, in these days of the boom of the ball-room^ the British Empire Exhibition has become a great centre for dancing, and it has been 
necessary constantly to add to the accommodation provided for those who wish to trip it as they go, “on the light fantastic toe.” One of the most popular 
of the amusements, in fact, is not to be found in the Park devoted to the lighter side of Exhibition-going, but at the very heart of “Wembley”—dancing on 
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AS A FAIRYLAND OF LAUGHTER AND THE DANCE. 


Special Artist, C. E. Turner. 
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ISLAND OF THE CHIEF LAKE-EVENING AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 

the island in the chief lake, which goes on, with evident animation, from half-past seven in the evening until nine, and from nine until eleven, and is one of 
the open-air sights, as well as one of the delights, of the world’s greatest show. Here can be seen visitors from the four corners of the Empire and from 
other lands, uniting in paying tribute to the spirit of gaiety.— Copyrighted in the United states and Canada.) 
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PICTURESQUE WEMBLEY: FROM CHINA TO AFRICA, SOUTH 

Keprodlctions from “ Wemuley in Colour ’* (by Donalo Maxwell), hy Courtesy ok the Puuushers. Mfssrs. I.onomans. (Ireen and Co. 



A GATEWAY TO A CHINESE STREET OF “ODD, CAY SHOPS, STRANGE SIGNS, BRICHT^OLOURED WARES, 
CHATTER AND ‘ BUSYNESS ’ “ : HONG-KONG. 


best, but futile inter¬ 
preters of pictorial art. 

If there is one 
detail in the colour of 
Wembley that im¬ 
presses the visitor with 
a sense of barbaric 
splendour, it is the 
red-walled city of 
West Africa. Outside 
the effect is telling 
enough, but it is not 
until one enters the 
Courts of the Cold 
Coast, with their mas- 
I sive, dull-red pillars, 
their faint golden glow 
I of swinging lanterns, 
dim cathedral - like 
. atmosphere, and 
I heaped-up treasures, 

I that the wonder and 
mystery of West Africa 
can be realised in its 
ultimate bizafrtric. In 
two drawings, ** A 
Glimpse of Nigeria ” 
and ** The Courts of 
the Gold Coast," Mr. 
Maxwell has com¬ 
municated the cssen- 
I tial spirit of the place, 

I external and internal. 

He has caught, too, 

I the very character of 

I \C^uthr,.a in li,-x y 


6 


^HE colour-scheme of Wembley was certain, sooner or 
^ later, to tempt some artist to make it the subject of 
special study. Never before has the painter had such a 
chance of seeing the architectural forms and the many- 
hued decorations of so many countries assembled within 
the range of a comprehensive survey. The gorgeous East, 
the glowing South, the Golden West have here come 
together in a setting of English landscape. Into that 
they fall harmoniously, and, in certain lights, it is possible 
to imagine that even the most exotic accessories have 
been set down in theii native scenery. This effect may 
require the artist’s aid for its full realisation, but that it 
is not impossible has been proved by Mr. Donald Maxwell. 
The harmonising of the foreign with the home element 
in the scenery of Wembley is best illustrated in that 
section of his book which he has entitled, ** Lights of 
Asia." Particularly happy is his sketch, " Evening in 
Malaya," where he shows the minarets of the Malay 
Pavilion (that exquisite arabesque) silhouetted against a 
saffron sunset-sky. Into the foreground he has worked 
the Wembley lake, so cunningly that it seems some 
twilight river of the Malay Peninsula. The sketch is not 
mistitled. The suggestion is not so much that of evening 
in the Wembley Malaya, as evening in far-distant Malaya 
itself. A similar perfection of illusion has been attained 
in the daylight vista of the Malay Pavilion forecourt, 
and in the ** Nocturne of India," which will preserve, 1 
« when the Exhibition is only a memory, the night effect 1 
' ■ on the Indian building as it appears, on a starlit evening, 
from the bridge across the lake. It might almost be 
some scene during a Feast of Lanterns. 

No less magical is the nearer daylight view of A 
Gate of India," a glimpse of the outer court of the pavilion 
under an English summer sun that seems to burn on 
the architecture with Oriental intensity. “ Sunny Ceylon," 
too, strikes the true note of Cingalese native atmosphere. 
Although we know that the glimpse of blue distance 
that contrasts so delicately with the brilliantly picked- 
out colour of the Ceylon Pavilion is the English landscape 
between Wembley and Neasden, we accept it without 
question for a vista of the Scented Isle of the Indian 
Ocean. The palms in the foreground heighten the 
illusion. 

In another key the artist translates and transports 
the atmosphere of China. Here, in his "Hong Kong," 
the tone is more subdued, but the contrasting colours of 
the Chinese buildings, the greens and reds and whites 
of roof and wall, are still lively and faithful to the original. 
And once more the distant English countryside, subdued 
to a deeper blue, strikes a harmonious note that is carried 
^ through the whole design. It recurs, like a musical 

I tnotif, in the tone of a window, and again in the strong 

shadow on the nearer wall. But our reproduction con- 
I veys all this far better than words, which are. at the 

I [(/« fifiX 7. 



SIMULATING A BUILDING IN AN IMPORTANT EMIR'S COMPOUND : A GLIMPSE OF NIGERIA ; 
ARCHITECTURE COMMON TO THE GREAT MOHAMMEDAN CITIES OF THE WESTERN SOUDAN. 
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AND WEST. 


the Gold Coast mer« 
chandise that fills his 
foreground of the hall. 
And in the outside 
court how cunningly 
appropriate are his 
accessories 1 If their 
presence just there 
may not be literal 
truth, it is something 
still truer, poetical 
truth, that skilful 
generalisation of art 
which is more endur¬ 
ing than any literal 
picture made by lens, 
sun, and chemistry. 

From West to 
South Africa the artist 
carries us with one 
stroke of his pencil. 
Few will disagree with 
him when he claims 
in his text (for he has 
written as well as 
drawn his descriptions) 
that the South African 
Pavilion is the most 
beautiful piece of archi¬ 
tecture in the Exhibi¬ 
tion. Apart from its 
perfect outline, this 
reproduction of old 
Cape Dutch building 
has a deep Imperial 
[CoHtiNHfii in Bt'fx 4. 




4 

CcnttMMfd ) 

significance, for it commemorates the transplanting to 
the Dark Continent of an ancient and very gracious 
European civilisation—the culture of the Netherlands, 
the exchange and mart of the world in the days of Rem¬ 
brandt. To enter those rooms of the South African 
house which enshrine the spirit of old Dutch domestic 
life, and to examine the rich, yet sparing, elegance of 
furniture and decoration, is to be carried back in imagina¬ 
tion to the times of shrewd burgomasters, learned scholars, 
supreme artists, and accomplished women who made the 
Holland of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a vital 
centre of the world’s intellectual, industrial, and social 
life. It recalls the interiors in Pater’s “ Imaginary Por¬ 
trait ” of Sebastian Van Storck. And they looked beyond 
the fireside, those Netherlanders ; hence their South 
African adventure, and all that its legacy means to the 
British Empire of to-day. One could wish that Mr. 
Maxwell had given us also an interior view, preferably 
of that charming salon, with its wonderful furniture 
and subdued tones ; but, after all, the exterior was the 
right thing to commemorate, for it is, as he says, *' of 
all the pavilions the most in keeping with the colony 
it represents.” 

For some of the illustrations to his chapter, ** The 
Golden West,” Mr. Maxwell has found happy inspiration 
in the scenic ^models which are so attractive a feature 
of the Canadian Pavilion. These he has treated as if 
he were drawing from actual landscape, and his picture, 
” Stage-Model of a Grain Port—Night,” adds yet another 
success of chiaroscuro to his series of Imperial Nocturnes. 
As for the direct impression of the Canadian building. 
"Canada over the Water,” Mr. Maxwell must be allowed 
to speak in his own words. No others could so well 
explain his picture. " I should like to suggest to my 
readers that they should make a point of seeing at least 
one sunset over the lake, because the fine buildings of 
Canada loom out in their most impressive form when 
seen against the evening sky. It was upon an evening 
of great beauty, when piling clouds chequered the sky, 
that 1 made the sketch, and 1 hope, when you have 
seen this view in life, this picture will bring back 
happy memories, perhap.<^ in some far-off part of the 
Dominion itself, of this wonderful aspect of the great 
Exhibition. I would fain have painted the subject on 
a ten-foot canvas, but this will have to do at present, a 
song of the Golden West, of * sunset and her gorgeous 
ministers.’ ” 

Perhaps the ten-foot canvas may yet appear, still 
further to strengthen Mr. Maxwell's service to the cause 
of Imperial Unity and Brotherhood. His book is, in its 
world-wide appeal, a demonstration of the power of Art 
as a Link of Empire. 
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WEMBLEY PRESENTS THE CASE FOR AIR-RAID DEFENCE : A 


From the Painting by oir Special 


HOW AN ILL-DEFENDED LONDON MIGHT BE BOMBED AND WRECKED BY ENEMY 

AND THE ABBEY IN RUINS AND ABLAZE-A 

Those visitors to Wembley who are fortunate enough not to have been under bombardment by enemy aircraft at the Front or at home, and therefore can 
have no adequate idea of what an air raid may mean to a great city, will find enlightenment, as well as thrills, in witnessing the dramatic spectacle, The 
Defences of London,” which is staged in the Government Building by the War Office in conjunction with the Air Ministry. Nothing could illustrate more 
realistically what might happen to London were it inadequately defended in time of war. The play opens with a film which shows how a foreign Power 
declares war on Englnrd, and immediately des^'t hes attacking air-squadrons. Then the scene changes, and we have Westminster on a calm evetnng — 
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DRAMATIC OBJECT LESSON, IN THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 

Artist. STLV,iN Spurrier, K.O.l. 



AIRCRAFT: THE BATTLE OF WESTMINSTER; WITH THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
WAR OFFICE AND AIR MINISTRY SPECTACLE. 

Westminster in miniature, as seen from the L.C.C. Hall ; with the Houses of Parliament, the Abbey, the Central Hall, and the other famous buildings. 
Lights go up in the House of Commons. A moment later there is a faint rumble, and there are strange flashes in the sky. Raiders are coming, and they 
are already dropping bombs. With little to hinder them—nothing but a few anti-aircraft guns, position-revealing searchlights, and fighting aeroplanes in 
insufficient numbers—they sweep and swoop over the city, and their bombs still the heart of the Empire, leaving it a blackened, shrivelled, useless thing. 
Then the other side of the picture : how an aerial attack may be met by a proper system of defence.— [Drawing Copyrightfti in tlv UnitrJ States atui Canada j 
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WITH REAL WATER TO ADD VERISIMILITUDE ; 

One of the most attractive exhibits in the Canadian Pavilion is that which takes 
the form of elaborate reproductions of scenes in Canada’s wonderful national parks - 
those vast “ People’s Estates ” which are so great an asset to the Dominion. The 
particular view in our picture is given additional verisimilitude by a real waterfall, 
and thus outdoes the model of Niagara Falls, near by, for they have to rest content 


IN THE ROCKIES, IN THE CANADIAN PAVILION. 

to be reproduced in paint ! It may be added that these Canadian parks are virgin 
reserves of magnificent natural beauty. Some idea of their extent may be gathered 
when it is said that each covers some thousands of square miles, and that Jasper 
Park, for instance, is half the size of Wales. So comparatively accessible are 
they that it is possible to step from the train into the wild. 


in thf CnUcd Stuit 


CanaJa. 
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THE TUDOR YEOMAN-HIS HOUSE: OLD ENGLAND AT WEMBLEY. 

Puoiocunn ay Couansy or liBwam lt»LB jun Co. 



AS THE BinLOnC (MCE STCWD Dl A SUFFOLK VULAGE : 
THE OLD TEOMAK’S ROUSE, TYPICAL OF SUCH mnLOHICS 
W THE EASTEia COUMTIES. 


gY no means the least picturesque of Wembley's numer¬ 
ous exhibits is the old Tudor Yeoman’s House, for which 
Messrs. Maple A Co. are responsible. The original structure 
stood In a Suffolk village, and is a typical timber-framed 
plaster buiiang of the Eastern CkJunHes, set on a brick¬ 
work base and with oak timbers wrought by hand and 
tenoned together. Our readers will note the post and 
panel treatment, (he overhanging upper storey, the gable 
with elaborately fretted and carved barge-boards, and 
the wood mullions and transomes which frame the leaded 
window lights. Also the wide fireplace In the hall, with 
its cast-iron fire-back and its “ dogs." The furnishing 
has been done in a practical manner, with a view to 
utility alone, and not as though it were part of a col¬ 
lector’s gallery. The building is not, of course, the 
original one; but a considerable part of the old house 


THE niCBER-FRAMEO AHD PLASTER BUILDIMC OF 
THE OLD YEOMAN'S HOUSE : THE HALL, 
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AN INDUSTRY THAT MAKES INDUSTRIES. 




CHAIRMAN OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, BRITISH EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL: MR. JOHN CHESHIRE. 

Mr. Cheshire, a Managing Director of Messrs. Lever Brothers, was for many 
years Director of Advertising for that famous firm. He arranged to speak 
at the General Session on July 17. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATED 
ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD! 

MR. LOU E. HOLLAND. 

Mr. Holland has served two terms as Presi- 
dent: he was elected to the post in 1922 and 
1923 He owns the Holland Engraving 
Company, of Kansas City, Missouri. 

for the purity of the national taste, or 
for the honour of the literary character, 
to join in discountenancing the practice. 
All the pens that ever were employed in 
magnifying Bish’s lucky office, Romanis's 
fleecy hosiery, Packwood’s razor strops, 
and Rowland’s Kalydor, all the placard- 
bearers of Dr. Eady, all the wall- 
chalkers of Day and Martin, seem to 
have taken service with the poets and 
novelists of this generation. 

Thus in the Victorian era Ad¬ 
vertising was fully launched, and the 
Bon Gaultier Ballads contain several 
squibs parodying the rhymed adver¬ 
tisements of contemporary trades¬ 
men, including— 

Pears’s liquid Bloom of Roses, 
Cakes of his Transparent Soap. 


To many people, even including some in the 
business world, the term " Advertising ” is a vague 
expression, not very well apprehended. Its impli¬ 
cations require for the public at large a certain 
amount of exposition—I will not say defence. 


Classical 

Advertising. 


Advertising, if it shared the 
felicity of nations that have no 
history, might in some respects 
be better justified of its progenitors. Announcements 
in Greek or Latin that have come down to us from 
the classical period are sometimes the reverse of 
edifying, and some insenptions found in 1858 at the 
temple of Demeter in Cnidus, deposited in the British 
Museum, were termed Kar^cerpot, or d%r<^ defixiones. 
These, the precursors of modem *' Lost and Found '* 
advertisements, called down imprecations upon the 
finder of missing property who omitted to return it. 
Even the town-crier, that rare survivor of the Middle 
Ages (when his paid services were regularly invoked by 
commerce), had his precursors in ancient Greece. He was 
there accompanied by a musician, that his tones might 
not offend. Anticipating the functions of the modem 
advertising man, the crier combined salesmanship with 
publicity, for the Golden Ass of Apuleius was not only 
cried, but put up to auction, by this functionary. 


This was revived by the late T. 

J. Barratt, an ingenious exploiter of 
public attention. One of his schemes ^td. 
had the effect of banishing the French 
sous, once commonly accepted as the 
equivalent of our own copp»er coinage. He imported a 
few tons of ten and fiye-c^time pieces, stamj^ them 
" Pears' Soap," and put them into circulation. Antici¬ 
pating a modern development of doubtful taste, he 
offered to supply the Government mth census papers 
free, for the privilege of printing an advertisement on 
the back. This economy, being scornfully declined, 
somehow got into the papers, and Barratt, far from 
affecting the sham innocence of Mr. Vincent Crummies, 
was heard to remark that the offer had almost served 
its purpose. As he probably never expected that it 
would be accepted, this was doubtless most true. 


Giants in 
Those Days. 


The lavish expenditure of the old 
advertisers became a legend that 
enhanced its effect. Probably the 
most liberal spenders of the mid-nineteenth century 
disposed of appropriations which a modern advertiser 
would deem mediocre. An early example of the slogan, 
or catch-phrase, dear to American advertisers gave 
notoriety to a builder of strong boxes : " Who *s 
Griffiths ? The Safe Man." Beside the best work of 
these early practitioners it must be admitted that 
some samples of sloganeering by mass production from 
the United States sound a little flat ; and, indeed, the 
merits of Transatlantic advertising have been rather 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BRITISH EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 

MR. C. HAROLD VERNON. 

Vernon, who U the Manager of Messrs. C. Vernon and Sons, 
, is Chairman of District 14, of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

was a watch made in the room behind the jeweller's 
shop where it was sold, or a chair on the premises of 
the upholsterer. To market their goods, factor)^- 
owners began to advertise them ; but, disliking the 
exaggeration and vulgar clap-trap of the tradesmen 
who previously employed the arts of publicity, they 
tended to announce the name of the special article 
offered, and nothing more. A parasitic growth of 
less reputable Advertising attached itself to this per¬ 
fectly legitimate publicity, but after the early 'seventies, 
and especially after the inception and rise of the great 
advertising agencies — Mitchell’s, Sell’s, Crossley’s, 
Clarke, Son, and Platt's, and, later, Benson’s,Crawford’s, 
Higham’s, and the London Press Exchange, assisted 
by the development of the Incorporated Advertise¬ 
ment Consultants—the whole trend of the business 
was towards sincerity and really eminent literarj' 
and artistic presentation, with Truth in Advertising 
as the motto whose exposition culminates in the 
great convention of this year. 


A Mighty 
Industry. 


Advertising is a big industry in¬ 
deed, and (as this Convention helps 
to show) a very useful one. But 
for its powerful aid, many indispensable manufactures 
would with difficulty be distributed, and certainly 


The Father of father of modem Adver- 

Printed Publicity, ^ 

and the earliest printed announce¬ 
ment relates to a religious service-book. Macaulay 
has a trenchant denunciation of booksellers’ puffs in 
the essay on Robert Montgomery’s poems, in which 
he says— 

The puffing of books is now so shamefully and so success¬ 
fully carried out that it is the duty of all who are anxious 


foolishly exaggerated. It may be doubted whethur 
America has produced anything so good as “ Take a 
peg of John Begg,” " There’s worth in Kenilworth," 
" That Kruschen feeling," " D'ye Ken John Haig ? " 
or " The Domes tliat made Silence famous." The last 
recalls an American example. Mr. Pabst, a brewer 
of lager beer, in the old wet days before the Eighteenth 
Amendment, advertised his product as " The Beer 
that made Milwaukee famous.’’ A competitor in 
another town countered this with " The Beer that 
made Milwaukee jealous." This is on all accounts 
better than the effort of an English soap - boiler 
who answered an unforgotten slogan of the 

'nineties with " Yes ; but - Soap is better. Good 

evening." 

The extension of Adver¬ 
tising in modem times 
is an unquestionable 
product of the factory system ; but, as is 
common with British institutions, it evolved 
bv a slow process of guess and trial 
rather than through any ordered philoso¬ 
phical policy. In the old days of the 
handicraftsman and artificer, goods were 
turned out no faster than consumption 
absorbed them, and something much more 
like what is called a seller's market- 
existed than at any recent date. When 
production was speeded up by the grow¬ 
ing use of machinery, customers had to 
be found, and found at a distance from 
the place of manufacture. Ko longer 


The Modem 
Period. 


'The Ttveniielh Annual Convention of the Associated 
AdveniU'tg Clubs of the World, opened on July 14 
by I/.J\ the Prince of Wales, at the British 
Empifi Eifhibition, is a gathering of Advertising 
men of all nations, convened for the first time in 
London. The significance of this event is dis¬ 
cussed below by Mr. Thomas Russell. President 
of the Incorporated Society of Advertisement 
Consultants. 


X Then some three thousand of the very busiest 
* ^ men in the world can be induced to forsake 
their work and travel all the distances necessary, 
that they may assemble and meet together in con- 
■ ference, as they have done in the great Convention of 
the A.ssociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
opened by the Prince of Wales this week, 
it would be idle to doubt the compelling y 

importance of the interest which brought / 

them together. A similar convention is held / 

every year, but hitherto it has been at some / 
point in the United States. The selection / 
of London for the scene of this year's / 
gathering is due to the influence of the / 
Thirty Club of London, to its late and 
present Presidents, Mr. John Cheshire and 
Mr. C. Harold Vernon; and also to that 
of Sir Charles Higham and other leading 
advertising agents who attended the Atlantic 
City Convention last year, and the Vice-Presi- \ 
dents, the Lord Mayor of London, Viscount \ 
Burnham, and V'iscount Leverhulme. \ 









thl'uCI in 

Ar.VEaJlism^ 


IN 


THLl 

ADV6;* 
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AN INDUSTRY THAT MAKES INDUSTRIES. 


MR. JAMES 
DAVID MOONEY. 


MR. EDWARD 
WENTWORTH 
BEATTY. 

The fint Cansdiui- 
born President of the 
CenadiAn Padfle 


the Biggest Menu* 
factuting Industry 


' Essentials of AdTcrtising 
Progress." 


MR. WALTER ] 
HADDON. 

Managing Director of 
Messrs. John Haddon, 
Ltd. A well-known 
Authority on Display 


SIR CHARLES F. HlOHAM. 

;or on “The Future of Advertising.* 


MR. PAUL E. DERRICK. 
Managing Director of Messrs. Paul E. Derrick. 


MR. H. SAMSON CLARK. 
Member of the British Executive Council. 


MR. W. S. CRAWFORD. 

Chairman of the British Programme Committee. 


Mr. Beatty arranged to speak on " Building a Nation with Advertising."- 

Mr. Meredith is a United States ex-Secretary of Agriculture. He is a Past 

President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World.-Mr. Mooney is 

President of the General Motors Export Company. He was a Captain in a 

Divisional Ammunition Train, with the American Expeditionary Force, in France, 

during the War.-Mr. Harn is President of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 

and Advertising Manager of the National Lead Company. New York.-It was 

Sir Charles Higham who suggested that the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World should hold their Convention in London this year. He has been President 
of the Thirty Club twice. He was knighted for his war services, in 1922; and 


was M.P. for South Islington, 1913-1922.-Mr. Herbert S. Houston is the 

publisher of “Our World,” of America.-Sir Woodman Burbidge is the Chairman 

and Managing Director of Harrod's, Ltd., and is Chairman of Dickins and Jones, 
and Chairman and Managing Director of Swan and Edgar, and also Gath and 

Chaves.-^Mr. Walter Haddon is a well-known authority on type, ^ well as 

Managing Director of his firm.-Mr. W. S. Crawford has been President of the 

Thirty Club and Vice-President of the Publicity Club, as well as European Vice- 
President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World for four years. His 

firm is W. S. Crawford. Ltd.-Mr. Samson Clark is Chairman of Samson Clark 

and Co,, and is Examiner in Advertising to the Royal Society of Arts. 














































Abb«x and Westminster Cathedral, and there were other religious services during the day. On 
the Monday came The Welcome Session, in the Main Conference Hall, in the Palace of 
Industry, at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley. The Prince of Wales declared the 
Convention open and said: You have come from every corner of the British Empire, 
from the many countries of war-scarred Europe, from the great Republic of North America— 
and even from distant Asia—to give to each other, and to receive from each other, 
information and advice regarding the many problems that arise in your profession. , . , 
You show in this Convention that you realise the value of the principle, * Each for all 
and all for each *; (or if it succeeds in these objects each individual here must profit from 
this great effort to increase universally our knowledge of the theory and practice of adver¬ 
tising. Little as 1 know of the science and the art of advertising—it is certainly both a 
science and an art—1 appreciate in a way this much: Its general aim is to provide 

XCevtitnttd 
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“ENTERPRISE MADE VISIBLE AND VOCAL”; 1 
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SESSION, AT WEMBLEY: DELEGATES ASSEMBLED 




DECLARING THE CONVENTION OI 
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THE ADVERTISING CONVENTION DECLARED OPEN. 

^pbxix-Gbav (Top) and LJI.A. 



CONFERENCE HALL, IN THE PAUCE OF INDUSTTIY-THE PRINCE SPEAKING. 


C^ntinued.^ 

throughout the world e mor^ free exchange of commodities and a lower cost of distribution. 
The attainment of this aim would undoubtedly result in the elimination of unnecessary 
waste, and in the consequent reduction of prices and unemployment. If you were to 
succeed in it you would go far towards solving some of the social and economic problems 
with which the world is confronted to-day. This is the first time, 1 think, that, an 
International Advertising Convention has been held in Europe, and I am told that this 
Convention surpasses all its predecessors in size, scope, and in the number of nations 
represented by its delegates. Well, we are certainly very proud in London and England, 
and the British Empire, that we have thus established a record in this regard; and it 
seems to me particularly fitting that this world congress of advertisers should meet in this 
particular square mile of that Empire where are gathered together the products ... of its 
great Dominions and Colonies." In all, there were accredited to the Convention 3000 British; 
and 1600 representatives from America; 300 from Canada; 15 from Australia and New Zealand; 
40 from France; 40 from Sweden ; 12 from Germany ; to say nothing of those from other countries. 
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with a considerable increase in cost: for Advertising 
is to commerce what coal is to production—a very 
expensive commodity, but one that saves a great 
deal more than it costs. The outlay for Advertising, 
in the British Isles alone, is estimated at more than 
;^i73.ooo,ooo every year, when all that is ancillary 
to Advertising in the general sense of the term is taken 
into account. In magnitude, therefore. Advertising 
ranks with some of the largest industries. It fur¬ 
nishes a vast amount of employment, which does 
not end with the direct services of Advertising itself. 


TBE IIXUSTSATED LOKDON ITBWB. 





any abuse of Advertising is promptly checked, and 
the public service rendered often goes far beyond 
the suppression of actual fraud. Thus, in one recent 
instance, for example, the sale of mattresses stuffed 
with unclean and insanitary rags was stopped ; in 
another, where a clearance sale had been advertised 
in misleading teims, the guilty parties were com¬ 
pelled to publish an explicit retractation in the same 
amount of space as the original falsification. Similar 
disciplinary action is always going on in a quiet way 
for the vindication of honest Advertising and the 
protection of its exponents from unfair 
«7 competition. * 

AdTerti«n*as To many this mn.t 
rerxr- „ Ecoo^ “““ * 

Force p reco nceived ideas. 













AdrertisinK as "‘“y “I”* 

an Ecoo^ “““ * 

p reco nceived ideas, 
derived from know¬ 
ledge of a past now happily remote, 
when the chief apparent purpose of 
Advertising was to deceive, either by 
direct misstatement or, what is more 
difficult to correct, by exaggeration. 
With deception and over-statement 
the forces represented by this week's 
Convention at Wembley are grappling. 
It is unfortunate that old evils pro¬ 
duced so great an impression that 
the removal of them is half un¬ 
noticed : tmt if the newspapers of 
halt a century ago are compart with 
those of our own day, the efiects of the 
cleansing process will be self-evident. 

To the modem advertising man, 
his craft is not an agent for the pro¬ 
mulgation of exaggerated claims, nor 
yet an instrument of vulgar business- 
snatching, but an economic force whose 
function is to facilitate the distribu¬ 
tion of merchandise and the expense 
of this, to standardise the quality of 
manufactures, and (what may seem 
most remarkable of all) to enable 
commodities to be sold more cheaply 
than they could be without its aid. 
The economic defence of Advertising 
relies upon all three of these functions, 
and it may be well to recount briefly 
the facts which sustain it. 


. . _.. . The assistance 

Advertismg as » aj • 

.. -- j .A which Advertising 

the Handmaid , . ^ - .. 

/ Ai lends to the dis- 


THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENTS PUBLISHED IN ‘•THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS": A PACE FROM OUR ISSUE OF SEPTEMBER 10, 1842. 
The first issue of “ The Illustrated London News" bore the date May 14, 1842. 


In all parts of the Empire and in all civilised 
countries, notably the United States, Advertising is 
not less important. Delegates to the assemblage of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World have 
come to the Conference Hall of the British Empire 
FvhihiHon ixQai plaoes as distant as to inchide New 
Zealand, Australia, Japan, Canada and the Pacific 
States of America, as well as France, Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, Italy, and Czecho-Slovakia. London, and the 
particular spot in London, were selected by open 
vote for this gathering because the British EmfMre 
Exhibition is itself, in a sense, the greatest advertise¬ 
ment ever created. It advertises the resources of 
an Empire, by making them known: and this, in 
its etymological and classical sense—the sense in 
which it occurs in Shakespeare and the Authorised 
Version—is precisely what Advertising means : making 
known. 

Advertisin and ^ " made known " 

, is a fact : and here an important 

feature of the Convention at 
Wembley comes into play. Misapprehension exists 
concerning the moral and commercial implications 
of Advertising, and it is expedient that the ideal 
which every year brings together a large a sse mblage 
of its leading exponents should itself be “ made 
known." The Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World form a permanent body, with a considerate 
salaried staff, employed both directly and indirectly 
for a single purpose—the effective promulgation of 
one ideal, expressed in the motto " TRUTH IN 
ADVERTISING.*' The constituents of the Asso¬ 
ciated Clubs are local associations in various districts, 
distinguished by numbers. Britain is District 14, 
and in Britain, twenty-eight clubs and societies are 
affiliated to the parent body. Similar affiliations 
exist in all Dominions of the British Empire, and in 
foreign countries. In America, where the movement 
had its origin, the Associated Clubs were instrumental 
in procuring the enactment by a majority of the 
United States Legislatures of a law known as the 
" Printers' Ink " Statute. This imposes penalties 
for the publication of any false or misleading state¬ 
ment by way of advertisement, and readers unac¬ 
quainted with the history of Advertising may be 
surprised to leam that it is actively enforced. Many 
bodies constituent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the W’orld employ their vigilance officers : 


tribution of mer¬ 
chandise * will be understood by omi- 
sidering the position of 
a manufacturer who has 
produced a quantity of 
LUSTRATED goods in bulk, which he 
IR 10, 1842. purposes to market 

r 14, 1842. through retail dealers. 

Let it be supposed, lor 
the sake of argument, that his product 
is laundry soap. Having manufactured 
a convenient quantity of it. he must 
seek his outlet through shopkeepers. 

To establish contact with them he 
must employ cxnnmercial travellers who 
carry samples and solicit orders. But 
soap is no novelty, and only one con¬ 
sideration will induce shopkeepers to 
have anything to do with it, even if 
they are not already possessed of a suffi¬ 
cient stock. This consideratimfi is that 
the new soap-boiler shall sell them soap 
at a lower price than his older rivals. 

As the expense of travellers has to be 
recovered in the price obtained, and as 
they will have difficulty in finding 
buyers, it will constitute a considerable A Q 

percentage. Our soap-boiler has diffi- 
culty in distributing his goods at all: 
and, as slow sales obviously mean high SJltaS 

selling expense, he will either have to 
go without profit or else use cheaper 
materials, and make worse soap, in 
order to keep his shutters dox^m. r* ■ 

Compare his position with that of 
a competitor who has stamped a brand 
on his soap, and by extensive Advertising 
caused housewives to desire it. No longer 515^*1 

need his travellers wear out sole-leather 
in soliciting orders from shop to shop. 

The retailer, pestered by his customers 

for the new soap, will be glad to order ^ 

it, and may send telegrams to the manu- 

facturer for supplies. Thus, sclUng M 

expense is low. business brisk, and trade 

scarce. 

. . ... .. But, having stamped 

Advertising the . , . 

o - 4. / bis brand on the m « 


out in one place, it may try its luck in another. Not so 
the advertised article. Thus the public is protected ; 
and so important are this protection and its conse¬ 
quences to the advertiser, that he will continually 
strive to make it better still. As his sales increase, 
his plant will be more fully employed, and his per¬ 
manent charges, like rent and taxes, smaller in pro¬ 
portion to his output. Knowing that even a trifling 
reduction of price invariably increases demand, and 
having so great an interest in volume of production, 
the advertiser profits by selling his goods more cheaply; 
for not only are his factory costs reduced thus, but the 
path of competition is made harder. 

If There Were ^bus it cannot be denied that 
No Adwrtxsnijr I expenditures of Adver- 

^ tising have a sound economic 
character, and the fact implies that Advertising is 
of public utibty. At the present stage of our civilisa¬ 
tion, the withdrawal of Advertising (which some 
advocates of the Socialist State have demanded) 
would create enormous unemployment, and this not 
only directly, but indirectly. The cessation of labour 
directly employed in Advertising would, of course, 
have no economic significance, since labour employed 
unproductively necessarily creates more unemploy¬ 
ment than it saves. But it has been shown that Adver¬ 
tising is a creative force, procuring the employment 
of many times the labour that it consumes. As an 
example of this, it may be pointed out that the Press, 
in its modern state, is the child of Advertising. No 
daily paper could be published without the revenue 
from advertisements : few, if any. could earn a 
profit on the cost of paper and printing, even if news, 
telegrams, and the work of editors, contributors, and 
reporters were obtained for nothing. The Times in 
1800. when the price was 6d., contained no more news 
than would go upon a couple of its pages to-day. But 
in iBoo Advertising was a by-product of the Press : 
in a sense, and with all possible respect for the magni¬ 
ficent public service of the modem newspaper, it may 
be said that journalism has become a by-product of 
Advertising. It is the revenue from advertisements 
that, for a great daily, maintains correspondents in 
all parts of the world, employs the best intellects 
and most distinguished reputations in the editorial 
and contributing services, and. in the case of illustruied 
journals, enables the world of facts to lx- r i)>arked 
lor photographic news and tl^ world of art t<. be 
laid under contribution for works of branty iid 
interest. 

But, apart from the shattering blow whicli would 
be dealt at political intelligence by the destruction 
of journalism in its modern sense, and its inevitable 
supersession by wireless news-services, hardly any 



A Ouarter-Mile Frontage 

^ N - hnd a ^ nak." Ik Wan At 


'LL 

John Haig? 


Protector of j - 

.. „ ... soap, the advertising 

the Public. V 1 * 4, 1 

soap-boiler must take TYPICAL 
great care that the quality of it shall prqm A 
bring continued trade : as his soap can 
be recognised at a glance, inferiority would be quickly 
punished. It must be of standard merit—the same 
from Perth to Plymouth, yesterday and to-morrow. 
Bad soap without a brand may find a market with 
unskilful or unscrupulous retailers : and when found 


TYPICAL OF THE ELABORATE ADVERTISEMENTS OF TO-DAY : A PAGE 
FROM A RECENT ISSUE OF "THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 

: quickly function of civilisation could be carried out if there 

he same were no Advertising. The housewife in need of a 

•morrow, parlour-maid would be at the mercy of registry offices : 
ket with for if there were no commercial advertisements they 
en found there would be no place in which to publish what 

ICo/ttiitiuid am /agr /^V. 
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So 

AN INDUSTRY THAT MAKES INDUSTRIES. 


er. 



Managing Dtrertor oi the L»n< 
^ Pms Enrhange. 


MR. H. EVANS SMITH, 
f D irector (rf Mesars. John Haddon 
and Co., Ltd. 


MR. > 

P. G. A. SMITH. 
Adrettiaing Manaijer 
o( Meaars. 
Shell-Mex. Ltd. 


MR. W. JEFFREY. 

Maructn'' l')irector of Messn. SeJH, Ltd. 


MR. PHILIP SMITH. 
Manapng Director of Smith' 


MR. GEORGE KETTLE, 
ig Director of the Dorland Agency. 




MR. A. J. WILSON. 
Managing Director of Me»sn. A. J. Wi 
Co.. Ltd. 


MR. G A. CASTLE. 

Managing Director of Messrs, T. B. Browne, Ltd, 


MAJOR P. C. BURTON. 
Chiurman, 5>t. James's AdeerUsing Co 


We give here some more portraits of well-known men who follow advertising, 
that great industry that makes industries : advertising, which, to use the expressive 
words of Mr. W. S. Crawford, is “enterprise made visible and vocal.” Of the 
delegates who were at the Convention, some three thousand are British. This is 
of particular interest, for advertising grew slowly in this country, through a good 
many years. In fact, it was not until after the early 1670*s. and. especially. 


after the inception and rise of the great advertising agencies and consultants, that 
the trend of the business as a whole was, to quote Mr. Thomas Russell, *' towards 
sincerity and really eminent literary and artistic presentation, with * Truth in 
Advertising’ as the motto, whose exposition culminates in the great Convention 
of this year.” To su^h pioneers and to their successors the profession owes its 
present high and honour.ihlc statits. 



W. H. CARR. 


Managing Director 
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MOSQUITOES TO ROYAL MAILS: UNUSUAL EXHIBITS AT WEMBLEY. 



The medical exhibit in the British Government Building at Wembley is not 
always calculated to leave the squeamish unmoved, but such tableaux as the two 
here given illustrate even better than specimens the magnificent work that has 
been done with regard to tropical health. Not very many years ago most of 
Africa was a death-trap to Europeans, thanks chiefly to the mosquito and the 

malaria it bore. Now it is healthy, and there is no difficulty in Mttling in it.- 

The alum octahedron is probably the largest single artificially-grown crystal in 
the world. It weighs about 200 lb., and was obtained by slow growth from 


solution over a period of three or four years. The slight difference of angle 
between potassium and ammonium alum crystals, both of which were employed 
in the early stages, has prevented the formation of a wholly perfect crystaL^-^ 
The C.P.O.*s own tube railway has been built between Paddington and White¬ 
chapel, about 6| miles. It is to accelerate distribution of mails. The tunnti is 
9 ft in diameter. The whole is worked electrically and automatically. Each 
waggon carries 10 cwt Its ** stations '* are Paddington, Liverpool Stroet, and 
six of the big sorting-offices. 
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MEASURED IN INCHES; QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE ROOMS. 

Reproduced from " The Book of the Queen's Dolls' House/' dv Coubtesv of the Publishers, Messrs. Methuen and Co. 



CEILING-PAINTING OF ROSES IN THE MUSICAL NOTATION OF “ GOD SAVE THE KING ’ 
THE KING’S BED-ROOM. (SCALE : I INCH TO THE FOOT.) 





- , ------ 


22 INCHES HIGH : THE QUEEN'S 
AND A 

BED-ROOM : WITH A PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY’S MOTHER 

PAINTING OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


On the ceiling of the King's bed-room, Mr. George Plank, who is also 
responsible for the walls, has painted a pergola of roses in which the 
flowers are placed in a musical notation that reveals them as the score 
of God Save the King." The portrait of Princess Mary is by 


Mr. Ambrose McEvoy, A.R.A. The Queen’s Bed-Room, which is 
22 inches high, has a ceiling by Mr. Glyn W. Philpot, R.A. The 
picture of the Queen’s mother (above the fireplace; is by Mr. F. 0. 
Salisbury, and the Mary Queen of Scots is by Mr. Gerald Kelly, A.R.A. 
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One Inch to the j’oot: Wemblep’s most popular exhibit. 

'0»gDo^o;p<a;Oo^oOoJOoOoOo£yiOOiaOcJOo3Q<>03;Oeaoo>octS>a; 


(«C^OV»GR»C»<X(iOt!»CwcXoi 





THE BOOK OF THE QUEEN'S DOLLS’ HOUSE’ 


IN an entrancing chapter with a prosaic title— 
" The Effect of Size on the Equipment "— 
Colonel Mervyn O’Gorman recalls the story of the 
pretty Japanese who shrank till she was a foot high, 
and of the dainty home her husband built for her, 
that her perfections might not be overshadowed by 
the disproportion of her surroundings. There were 
vicissitudes ; but there was a happy ending. 



ACTUAL SIZE; A BRONZE MODEL OF A SHIRE HORSE, 
BY HERBERT HASELTINE. 

The inscription is : “ Field Marshal V. Shire stallion bred' by and 
the property of H.M. the King. Sandringham Stud. Foaled 
MCMXVIl. Winner of the Championship at the Shire Horse 
Society’s Show, MCMXX and MCMXXI. 

So with the Queen’s Dolls’ House, which is half 
the size of the dwelling of the dwindled lady of the 
legend—in the words of the precise, in the scale of 
one inch to the foot, as, curiously enough, was the 
Lilliput Swift created for Lemuel Gulliver, who, 
after stepping into the courtyard of the Royal Palace, 
Recorded : " Lying on my side, I applied my face 

to the window's of the middle storeys and discovered 
the most splendid apartments that can be imagined.” 
There were many difficulties to be overcome, but the 
end was happy indeed and ” This House . . . made 
with devotion and the utmost possible skill as a 
loyal gift to the Queen,” will endure as a symbol 
of the poetry and beauty of the home, and "a just 
mingling of tradition and 
invention, of a delightful 
deference to the greatness 
of our greatest. Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren, joined with a 
sharp perception of the 
convenience that to - day’s 
science has showered upon 
life ” ; no palace of pomp 
and circumstance, no 
monious residence with 
” Queen i\nne front and 
Mary Ann back,” but 
■' essentially a home, a 
family mansion belonging 
to a Monarch who seeks 
relief from cares of state in 
a quiet family life and a 
comfortable rather than 
luxurious routine.” 

In due time it w'ill be 
a historical document ; say, 
in two hundred years. ” Per¬ 
haps by that date,” hazards 
Mr. A. C. Benson, ” we shall 
be inhabiting houses in 
which the powers of nature, 
subdued by science, wdll do 
all wc need, in silent and 
patient diligence. . . . But 
whatever improvements and 
devices the future may bring, 
the Queen’s Dolls’ House w'ill remain as a thing of 
marvellous beauty and grace.” 

Will any then appreciate the craftsmanship that 
went to the building ? 

Think of the knowledge that contrived so much 
in so little I Realise that the whole structure -is 
only 102 inches long on its main north and south 
fronts and 58 J inches from east to west at ground- 
• “The Book of the Queen’s Dolls’ House”: Vol. I. '‘The 
Queen’s Dolls' House”; Vol. II. “The Queen's Dolls’ House 
Library.” (Methuen ; lYice £3. 3. o. net for each volume.) 


floor level.” Remember some facts. '' It stands 
on a base Ii 6 inches by 72 inches and 39 inche.s high. 
This base is divided into a sub-base 24 inches high, 
containing 208 interchangeable draw’ers, half on the 
north, half on the south, covered by falling flap 
doors. . . . The upper fifteen inches of the base 
serves various purposes. In the middle of the north 
front is a machinery basement, its ceiling supported 
by two columns. Here w'e find the lowest stage of 
the lift-shafts, and observe the electric transformers, 
which whittle down the voltage of a normal electric 
circuit to’ the four volts appropriate to the lighting 
circuit of a doll's house. Handy to the transformers 
are the main switches of the house supply. As we 
remember that the W'ater arrangements of the house 
are complete, it is natural to discover the tank wdiich 
receives the bath wastes. Here, too, are the main 
electric switches of the lighting gear, employed not by 
the doll inhabitants but by the Brobdingnagian 
owners.” At one end of the south front basement 
is the wine cellar. The w’estem basement is the 
garage, formed in a drawer, inspection-pit and all. 
At the eastern end, in a draw'er which e.xtcnds on 
double runners, is the garden, a charming affair of tall 
trees two feet high—and folding—of plants and gay 
flowers—all of metal ; and of green velv'ct grass. 

" The problem of revealing the inside of the house, 
without treating any of its walls as a door, was finely 
faced and solved. The walls form an outer case 
which fits closely over the inner fabric, and can be 
raised and lowered by a highly ingenious electrical 
contrivance, which is in effect a lift.” 

Then imagine the oil paintings on canvases 
measuring a few inches ; the ceiling and wall decora¬ 
tions ; the water-colours, drawings, and etchings, 
each the size of two postage-stamps ; the books of 
the same size ; knowing the labour that must have 
gone with the love, even though the writers did not 
indulge in micrography and emulate those who set 
down the Lord's Prayer in a circle the size of a three¬ 
penny bit, and that Mr. Peters whose machine could 
write the wiiole of the Old and New Testaments in 
a little less than one-twenty-seventh of a square inch. 

And so to things ” curiouscr and curiouscr, ’ as 
Alice would have had it. Some items had to be 
rather over scale ; otherwise they could not be made 
workable ; and that they should function was vital, 
tor everytliing is real—a unit in a sort of Crummles's 
pump, ” real water ” 1 ” Certain properties of matter 

do not scale down comfortably when size is altered : 
thus, the stiffness of a steel rope would not be 
diminished sufficiently to work round the small 
pulleys of the lift. So also wc shall find that the 


clothes, the linen table-cloths, the bed sheets, etc., 
of the Dollomites, though exquisitely made, of the 
very finest know'n materials, are liable to behave 
as if they had Ix'en—from the point of view of these 
little people—slightly starched. . . . So, too . . . 
where liquid is poured from minute toy bottles . . . 
it is most reluctant to flow. . . . The properties 
of liquids here in play are visco-sity and capillarity, 
‘ physical constants ' not affected by the scale change 
to one-twelfth of full size. . . . When the Dollo¬ 
mites rise to >Dast his Majesty the King of England . . . 


their smallest glasses, if filled with ii(|ueLir. could 
certainly be turned upside dowm without a single 
drop being spilt. Water-pipes are rather larger than 
one-twelfth full size to allow ‘for similar retardation 
of flow'. In full-size houses the#drain from all basins, 
sinks, etc., is bent up into an S shape or syphon, so 
as to prevent the return of sewer gas into the house. 
In the Queen’s Dolls’ House some of these syphons 



WOOD AND INLAID AND BOUND WITH SILVER. 

are omitted for a singular reason. When the inside 
of a very small pipe is dry, it is difficult to wet it, 
and until it is wet, w'ater will not flow at all. Hence 
when you turn on the tap, water flow's at once w’hen- 
cver the pipe is full of water up to the tap—but the 
drain pipe is certainly empty and probably dry, and 
if dry. the basin w.ll overflow into the n)om rather 
than empty itself through the proper drain. The 
syphon would make it very difficult to initiate the 
wetting of the drain—and is therefore omitted.” 

For kindred reasons, the electric lighting is too 
pow'crful ; the wires for the electric current are over¬ 
size ; the switches are bigger than one-twelfth ; and 
certain other fittings follow suit. All this, of course, 
without in the least diminishing the wonders. 

(.)ne more point, made by Professor George Saints- 
bury, writing of the bottles of wine in tlic wine- 
cellar : ” 1 do not think that 
many people w’ould guess 
what was the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in completing th:s 
miniature fleet of recept¬ 
acles for the gifts of Bacchus. 
1 am told that it was 
neither making nor labelling, 
nor corking—they are all 
honestly corked — not any- 
tliing but the actual filing 
of llicm. A moment's 
thought will, of course, 
suggest that if you pourcii 
tlie stuff in after any ordin¬ 
ary fftsliion the air inside 
would resist rc-issue through 
stich tiny t hroats. . . . Tiio 
method actually adopted, I 
understand, was based on a 
sort , of syphon - reversed 
principle, a still smaller 
tube being introduced 
through the gullet of the 
Ixitlle and the liquor rising 
from Ix'low and expelling 
tlie air.” 

Thus one might quote in¬ 
numerable phases of interest 
from ” The Book of the 
Queen's Dolls’ Ifou-se.'' Ltt 
it suffice licartily to recom¬ 
mend both volumes—The Queen’s Dolls’ House ” and 
” The Library of the Queen’.s Dolls’ House.” Each is 
a treasure in itself : the first for its admirable chaptc.^'s 
on the house, its furniture, decorations, and fittings, 
indeed, all that has gone to its making ; the second 
for its publication of the works w’ritten for its 
Library' by famous autliors ; both for their excel¬ 
lent illustrations in colour ard in monochrome, not 
only of ” domestic ” items, but, better still, of the 
paintings and drawings specially contributed by dis¬ 
tinguished artists. K. 11. G. 



MECHANISM WHICH RAISES THE OUTER WALLS AND EXPOSES THE INTERIOR OF THE DOLLS’ HOUSE: 
THE TOP OF THE HOUSE. 

The machinery shown not only raises the outer walls, but works the electric lifts, which are a unique feature. 
Reproduciions from " The Book of the Queen’s Dolls’-House." 
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TRUTH 4»ADVEimfflN6 

SIR CHARLES HIGHAM 



Get a copy of the new 

3 


mw 


(All Briliih) 

ROAD GUIDE 

Complete coloured Allas. Town Plans. 

Hotels. Golf Courses. Repairers. 
Parking Places. Ferries. Speed Limits. 

Of all Booksellers and Garages. 



ABOUT two years ago I was entrusted with 
/ \ the pleasurable task of informing the public 
jL a of the merit of Dunlop Tyres. My 
clients told me that the Dunlop Cord was the 
best Tyre that money could buy—that it gave 
longer average mileage than any o^her Tyre—and 
that it was as near perfection as a Motor 
Tyre could be. 

0 0 0 

With these facts in front of me I told you 
of Dunlop Tyres, and to-day I can assure you 
that from my own experience, I have found these 
claims correct in every detail, as I expected them 
to be. On my own car, a heavy limousine, the 
Dunlop Cords on the two front wheels did 19,380 
miles without a puncture, and the two Dunlop 
tyres on the rear wheels did 17,480 and 18,301 
miles respectively. I took them off six months ago 
to fit straight sides, which have so far run over 8,000 
miles without even perceptibly wearing the tread! 


Therefore, wherever I see the slogan 
‘fit Dunlop and he satisfied,’ I feel a keen pride 
in the fact that I originated it. I feel that here is 
additional evidence of the fact that advertising can 
justify itself, in telling the truth, interestingly. 


No Britisher should ever have a foreign 
tyre on his car when he can get a better tyre, made 
by his own people, in his own Empire—therefore— 


^ Dtmhp tmdit aiMsfitJ 

DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM. BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


C.IMI 
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“BEAUTY IN SMALLNESS”: PYGMY PICTURES IN THE QUEEN’S DOLLS* HOUSE. 

Reproduced from “ The Book of the Queen’s Dolls’ House,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Methuen and Co. 
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actual size THE SIZE OF TWO POSTAGE-STAMPS! WATER-COLOURS “ SEEN THROUGH THE WRONG END OF A TELESCOPE.” 


“There is great beauty in smallness” comments Mr. A. C. Benson in his introduction 
to “ The Book of the Queen’s Dolls’ House.” None will say him nay, and they will 
a^ree especially ^ they see the remarkable little paintings in oil which decorate 
the walls use, and the pygmy water-colours which fill cabinets in its 


Library. The paintings in oil vary in size, although, obviously, they are all on a 
miniature scale. The water-colours, drawings, and prints ere each about the size of 
two postage-stamps—“ tiny gems which are so surprisingly characteristic that they look 
like Exhibition works seen through the wrong end of a telescope.” 
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Allegheny River. To get 
it under a low bridge the 
barge was sunk, pumped 
out, floated again, and 
moved on down the river 
to Pittsburgh, where it 
was placed in the centre of 
the Hemx plant. 


QJ here the‘57 began 

lAe Little House that wasfloated down the RIver 


If you should visit the “ Home of the 
57,” you would see the little “House 
Where We Began” — surrounded, 
overshadowed by large modern 
buildings. To the visitor the Little 
House may seem but an interesting 
relic. To us this homely little brick 
building stands as a symbol—a con- 
stant reminder of the ideals on which 
the Heinz business has been built. 


It was because of what the Little 
House meant to us all that we moved 
it from its original location and placed 
it where its inspiration would be 
most manifest. Loyalty to the stan^ 
dards which the Little House repre^ 
sents is reflected in the spirit of 
service, care in preparation and pride 
in workmanship which characterise 
the whole Heinz organisation. 


HEINZ (57) VARIETIES 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY. LIMITED. LONDON 
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WEMBLEY MODELS ILLUSTRATING THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


“ Each age in turn has had its own reflection at sea in its shipping, 
and ours could be no exception, but while we have constant proof 
that sea adventure is not incompatible with plates, castings, rivets, 
pipes, cranks and levers, turbines, motors, wireless apparatus and 
the rest, we all feel that this complex hardware is little suggestive 
of it, and that the romance of the sea is better expressed by the 
harmony of line and contour that has always been present in the 
traditional ship, formed of the kindly and tractable timber, hemp, 
and canvas of tradition, and designed not to ride roughshod over 
the elements, but to turn them to her service. Failing to find such 
symbols of sea-life in being, we are naturally driven to seek them 
more and more in records of the ships that have gone, and of these 
the most complete that we have are the models that give us not 
only the one aspect of a pictured ship, but the whole variety of her 
lines and curves, and the most intimate acquaintance with all her 
characteristics.” 

From Sailing-Ship Mod^h," by A’. Morion Sauce {published by Holton and 
Truscoll Smith, Ltd.; Price £.t 13s. 6d.). A full revieu; of this beautiful 
Publication leill be given in a subsequent issue. 




1. 1066: The “Mora.” of the Keion of \Silliam I. 

2 . 13TH Century: A Ship of the Reign of Henry HI. 

3. 14TH Century : A Ship of the Reion of Edward 111 . 

4. 15TH Century; A Ship of the Reign of Richard ill. 


5. i6th Century: The “Great Michael” iiit Most I'amols 

Scottish VVak-Ship—Lau.m'iif.u 1511. 

6. Late i6th Century : A Ship of the Kf.ion of Quee.s 

Llizabfth. 


7. 17TH Century: The “Sovereign op the Seas,” of the 

Rfu.n tiF Charles I. 

8. 17T11 Century: The “ Rritannia,” of the Reign of 

Charles II. 


Amongst the many fascinating exhibits in his Majesty’s Government’s Building, by 
no means the least interesting are those beautiful models which illustrate the history 
of the British Navy, and show the evolution of the war-ship from the days in 
which it was merely a converted merchant ship to those in which the Mercantile 

l*HOToGRAPii» Specially Taken for “ The Illustrated London News.” Photograph 


Marine and the Navy became separate services, and those of the present in which 
the war-ship is a ” sure shield ” that is the main defence of the homeland and the 
Empire. With regard to the “ Great Michael,” it may be added that she was built 
near Leith, and that in size and armament she far exceeded any other vessel. 

No. 5 from the Model Made and Lent by Mk. R. PAriEa5,o.N, of Lasswade. 
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FricLion—the Unseen Enemy oj Fewer 


Friction’s Playground 


T1 le lengtli of time your car will give 
satisfactory service rests mainly witli 
you. Successful and economical service 
and long life on tlie one kand, and on tlie 
otlier inefficient and costly running and 
tlie early disposal of your car at a greatly 
depreciated valuej eitker depends 
principally on lukrication—^your 
responsilnkty. 

Akout 'ooS of an inck of oil is all tkat 
separates tke piston and cylinder walls 
of your engine. W^itk tkousands of 
revolutions per mile you kave to depend 
on tke oil to prevent disastrous metal to 
metal friction. In tke same way every 
moving part of tke entire ckassis 
demands Correct Lukrication. 


Is it not wortk wkile, tken, to ensure 
Correct Lukrication ky insisting always 
on tke grade of Gargoyle Alokiloil 
specified in tke Ckart of Recommend¬ 
ations—tke oil tkat is scientifically 
correct for your particular car? 

Wlien you ask for Gargoyle Akokiloil 
you secure oil wkick is made from crude 
stocks ckosen primarily for tkeir lukri- 
cating quakties—-not for tkeir motor 
spirit content. 

Tk is distinct specialisation in lukricating 
oiL kas won for tke V acuum Oil 
Company, Ltd., its enviakle recognition 
as tke outstanding autkority on Correct 
Lukrication. 


MobUoil 


Make the Chart your Guide 


Remember: 

Ajk for Gary oyle 
MobiloU by the full 
title. Ilunotjufflcient 
to My, “Gii>e me a 
gallon of ‘A’or'BB’.” 
Demand Gargoyle 
Alobiloil "A" or 
Gargoyle Alobiloil 
“ BB, ” or u hicheoer 
grade io specified for 
your car in the Chart 
of Recommendalionj. 


If you purchaoe 
Gargoyle Alobiloil 
“loooe," oee that it io 
drawn from a container 
bearing the U'ade mark 
obown in ihio adoertUe- 
ment. A fair aoerage 
price for Gargoyle 
Alobiloil from bulk io 
ijg a quart. 


HEAD OFFICE: Ca.vton House, London, S.W^.i 


WORKS : Birkenhead and JHandswortb 


BRANCH 

OFFICES: 
Belfast Dublin 

Birmingham Glasgow 
Bradford Liverpool 
Bristol Manchester 
Cardiff Sheffield 
Newcastle-on- Tyne 


VACUUM OIL COMRANY, UP 
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dainty things that have to be 
washed often—equally all valu' 
able things that have to be washed 
seldom and with the greatest 
care. Lux won’t shrink woollens, 
nor will It harm a single silken 
thread. 


You simply toss the 
filmy Lux diamonds 
into hot water. 


Use Lux for everything you wash 
yourself. It is just as easy as 
washing your hands. The filmy 
Lux diamonds are made to melt 
instantly into a rich foam of 
almost magic cleansing power, 
which yet is gentle to the frailest 
fabric. 

Therefore, use Lux to wash all 
your precious possessions — silk 
stockings, silk and woollen under' 
wear, blouses, frocks, jumpers, all 


Be sure you get Lux—in the 
familiar carton. So'called substfi 
tutes, sold loose, are thick shreds 
of ordinary soap. Lux is unique- 
make sure you get Lux. 


4. Rinse in clean •water. 
Squeeze reater gently out, 
without 'wnngtng. 


A lady who recently tried 
Lu.x for cleaning old suede 
shoes tells us that they looked 
like new—clean and even^ 
toned. Write and tell us 
if you know of a new use 
for Lux. Lever Brothers 
Limited, Port Sunlight. 
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TEN YEARS AFTER: MODELS RECALLING THE GREAT WAR “FRONT.” 

Photografhs by Campbell-Gray. 



A PLACE OF TRAGIC MEMORIES; “ YPRES, 1915’’—THE CLOTH HALL ON THE RIGHT; ST. MARTIN’S CATHEDRAL IN THE CENTRE. 


A TYPICAL BATTLEFIELD, WITH ITS TRENCH-SCARRED HILL. SHATTERED RAILWAY, DUG-OUTS, AND STRICKEN TREES 

THE SOMME, 1916. 


In the British Government Building, the War Office has a gailery devoted 
to the history of the Army from the Battle of Hastings to the Great War. 
Allied to panoramic models of incidents in typical campaigns are cases of 
relics, and there are also full-sized figures in uniforms of various periods. 


I The fine models here illustrated are in another gallery, with similar scenic 
representations of Messines Ridge, in 1917, and of aeroplanes co-operating with 
j artillery and pack-artillery on the N,-W. Frontier of India. In the same 
t gallery are depicted actions of the war—recalling ten years ago 
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MILESTONES OF DOMESTIC ART 

PERIOD ROOMS AT WEMBLEY. 


1750 : A PANELLED ROOM. AFTER ONE IN A HOUSE AT BATH, 
BY ABRAHAM SWAN. 


1815: A “WATERLOO " ROOM ARRANGED BY AN AUTHORITY ON LATER 
CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


1852: A TYPICAL MlD-VlCTORIAN INTERIOR, ILLUSTRATING BOTH 
FURNITURE ' AND DRESS. 


1888 : A ROOM FROM THE RED HOUSE. TO WHICH WILUAM MORRIS 
TOOK HIS BRIDE. 


1924 : A BED-ROOM OF THE PRESENT YEAR OF GRACE ; DESIGNED BY 
MR. W. J. PALMER-JONES. 


1924 : A DINING-ROOM OP THE ULTRA-MODERN STYLE ; DESIGNED BY 
LORD GERALD WELLESLEY AND MR. TRENWITH WILLS. 
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The Palace of Arts contains, amongst a large number of attractive exhibits, 
a series of rooms illustrating Domestic Art at five periods—from 1750 until 
the present day. The Abraham Swan Room is an imitation of one in a 
house near Bath, and has a carved and gilded mantelpiece and Chippendale chairs. 
•‘*‘rloo • period room was carried out under the direction of Professor 
an authority on this country's later classical architecture. For 


the 1852 room, the King and Queen lent a gilt and inlaid small table and 
a gilt arm«chair used by Queen Victoria. The furniture also includes a chair 
used by the Prince Consort at the inauguration of the Exhibition of 1851. 
The 1888 room is from the Red House, which was designed by Philip Webb, 
and shows, also, the influence of Morri.s. Included in its decoration are William 
de Morgan and Martin pottery.-[F' hotoc.kaihs ii%' CAMVi«Kii (iK^v. 
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WEMBLEY MODELS: A WORKING PITCH LAKE; AND A STATION. 

Photographs by thk Asphalt Company, anu CAMPiii[LL*i.iiKAr. 







A WORKING MODEL : THE PITCH LAKE IN TRINIDAD, WHICH YIELDS THE CHIEF SUPPLY OF ASPHALT. 


ILLUSTRATING THE ADVANCE IN RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN INDIA : A MODEL OF THE BUSY RAILWAY STATION AT HARDWAR, 

UNITED PROVINCES. 


The Pitch Lake in Trinidad is an extraordinary deposit of oil and asphalt 
which is unique in the world. In our photograph it is seen to the left centre. 
Pitch, it may be noted, is a complex mixture of hydrocarbons and their deriva¬ 
tives found naturally, or left when tar, oils, or fatty acids are distilled.— - 


Hardwar is an ancient town in the Saharanpur District, on the right bank of 
the Ganges. Between two and three hundred thousand pilgrims visit its bathing 
ghats and the Temple of Oanga-dwara each year, and every twelfth year is 
an especially sacred festival. Its horse fair is also of much moment. 
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FOR-WEMBLEY-IS A GARDEN: FLOWERS OF THE EXHIBITION. 

Phutogbaphs bt Realistic Travels. 


i 

I 



ceVuort 






I?* If. 


IN FRIENDLY RIVALRY WITH THE SPECIALISED CARDENS OF THE DOMINIONS 
AND COLONIES : AN ENGLISH GARDEN FACING THE CEYLON PAVILION. 


ENGLISH BEAUTY AND A LANDMARK OF OLD ENGLAND : THE GARDEN OF 
THE BATH CITY PAVILION ; LONDON BRIDGE BEHIND IT. 


IN THE THIRTY ACRES OF CARDENS : FLOWERS IN. FRONT OF THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


ENGLAND'S FLOWER AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION : A GARDEN OF 
ROSES IN. ALL THEIR .GLORY^ 


Thare are at the British Empire Exhibition somewhere about thirty acres of 
gardens, not including the special ones, and great care has been taken that there 
shall always be flowers blooming. Indeed, as the official guide has it : “ The 
roadways, the banks of the lake, the islands, and the borders of flower-beds 
flanking the main Exhibition buildings, all combine in a most fascinating landscape 


scheme. , . . The gardens of the various Dominions and Colonies have been 
planned in friendly rivalry, and each Pavilion has a most characteristic setting. 
The majority of these gardens are tropical or sub-tropical, but the variation in 
each is astonishing.” The Horticultural Section proper, reserved for exhibits 
by leading British nurserymen, covers three-and-a*half acres. 
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MAKING CHEROOTS-NEITHER WHACKING NOR WHITE: AT “BURMA." 


FROM THE LAMD OP THE *• WHACKING WHITE CHEROOT,’* BUT MAKINC CHEROOTS FOR SALE IN FOREIGN MARKETS i 
BURMESE GIRL TOBACCO-WORKERS AT THE EXHIBITION. 




not SO delicate as Is that use< 
for Cuban and British-made cigars 
It is on the whole, however, ad 
mirably adapted for cigar-making 
Its toughness and strength mak 
strong wrappers. As a rule, th< 
Burmese women cheroot-maker 
sit down on the floor d U Turqut 
and their work-bench is only : 
few inches from the floor-level 
When the cheroots have beei 
rolled, the ragged ends are loppet 
off cleanly by a hand-lever work 
ing a knife. Every day thes< 
Burmese women can be seen in 
dustriously making the cheroots 
and a succession of onlookers proves 
that their efforts are not lost. Then 
is another result. The demand foi 
Burma cheroots, always steady 
has been greatly stimulated sino 
the opening of the Exhibition 
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“^HE tobacco used for the famous 
Burmese cheroots is grown on 
the banks of the rivers after the 
floods have subsided and have 
left an alluvial soil which is ex¬ 
cellent for the purpose. The leaf 
is cured in various primitive ways, 
and here it may be noted that 
the cheroots smoked by the 
natives—that is to say. the 
“ whacking white cheroots ” of 
Kipling—are entirely different 
from those made for sale in other 
countries. The Burmese girl- 
workers in their own country 
make the cheroots at the rale of 
700 to 1000 per day, and are paid 
from 4d. to 6d. per 100. Burma 
tobacco differs somewhat from 
that grown in most other, tobacco- 
growing countries. It is rather 
heavy in texture. The leaf is 
[CfiMtituud 
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FROM DOUGH TO BISCUITS AND BREAD: EXHIBITS 

Photographs Specially Taken for " The Illustrated London News " 







KHCRCINC FROM 
TM6 OVSM,TH6 lOAF 
PI.ACCR OM A 
CONVEYOR FOR 
COOtiNO 


THE STOBY or A BISCUIT 


I MSING UNOCA A THIRO 

> ROiUR^TMl frOUCM tA 

MDUCtO TO THf fKtQUmCO 

4 thk:icnc»s or the siscuir 

BtINC MAOff I 

AT THIS POINT THt I 

•HUTS or OOVCH HAVf 
URN AIOUOID IN TNICKNIM \ ” 


THE STORY OF A BISCUIT—MACHINERY WITH SKILLED LABOUR IN ALLIANCE : FROM THE 


BISCUIT-MAKING: THE STAMPED BISCUITS TRAVELLING 
DOWN ON THE BAKING - TRAYS, READY TO BE PUT 
INTO THE OVEN. 


BISCUIT-UAKING : CUTTXNC-OUT AND STAMPING — THE 
SHAPED BISCUITS ON THE TRAY BELOW THE MAIN 
SHEET OF DOUGH. 


BISCUIT-MAKINC: ROLLERS REDUCING THE SHEET OF 
DOUGH TO THE THICKNESS REQUIRED—THE SHEET 
OF DOUGH ON A TRAVELLING BELT. 


TNI OVEN HKATIO BY ITBAM TO SSOOECRIES 
BAKtSTHE LOAF IN 45HlNUrEB 


THE STORY OF A LOAF : FOUR MAJOR OPERATIONS—MIXING THE DOUGH, PACKING, WRAPPING, AND DELIVERY^ 


Two of the most interesting exhibits In the Palace of Industry are those of Biscuit-making (for Messrs. Peek Frean^ Huntley and Palmer, and W. R. Jacobs), 

and the making of Neviirs wrapped bread.-In the first photograph the reducing rollers are] seen on the left. The sheet of dough is travelling 

towards the stamping-machine. In the next, the scrap dough is seen in the form of a sheet ; with stamped biscuits on a tray below. In the next, the 

stamp is on the extreme left and scrap dough is seen on the roller to the left-centre, whence it falls into a tin. On the trays are the shaped biscuits.- 

In the first photograph dealing with bread-making, the^ mechanical arm is seen mixing the dough, the trough revolving slowly the while. After this, the 
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ATTRACTING ATTENTION IN THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY. 

BY Realistic Travels; Drawings by our Special Artist. G. H. Davis. 


WITHOUT TOUCH OF HAND : FROM THE FERMENTATION OF THE YEAST TO BLENDER, KNEADER, AND MOULDER, AND TO WRAPPING. 


ROLLING OF THE DOUGH TO THE STAMPING-MACHINE, THE OVEN, AND THE PACKERS. 


BREAD-MAKING: A MECHANICAL "ARM" MIXING THE ! ; BREAD-MAKING: THE SHAPED DOUGH PLACED IN TINS j ! BREAD. MAKING : THE BAKED LOAVES COMING OUT j 
DOUGH FOR BREAD AND WORKING UP AND DOWN ON A SLOWLY MOVING CHAIN WHICH PASSES THROUGH fBBS;! OF THE OVEN (RIGHT) AND FROM THE COOLER ! 

IN IMITATION OF THE HUMAN ARM. ! j THE OVEN.—NOTE SIZE OF LOAF. . i i (IF THE BACKGROUND).—NOTE SIZE OF LOAF. } 


dough is allowed to stand for about If hours, to rise. In the next, the shaped dough is seen on a travelling belt. It is then placed in tins which are put 
on a slowly moving chain which passes through the oven. The size of the shaped dough as compared with that of the completed loaf should be noted. In 
the next the loaves are seen coming from the oven. They are then placed on a travelling belt which conveys them to the cooler. After cooling, they come 
down the chute on the left and proceed to the wrapping machine. It may be added, in connection with the biscuit-making machinery, that the firms making 
biscuits in the Palace of Industry take it in weekly turns.to use the machinery—Messrs. Peek Frean, Huntley and Palmer, and W. R. Jacobs. 
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Ci > nti*tHed fn'tit iiS ''. 

home to the consumer the latest advances in the 
sensible and economic use of gas. together with the 
beauty and cleanliness of the gas-fire in every form, 
whether for the living-room or the kitchen. In a 
fully-equipped kitchen, cookery demonstrations are in 
progress. The application of gas to industrial pro¬ 
cesses is illustrated in connection with artistic pottery 
fired in a gas-heated kiln. 


The Seven 
Ages of 
Woman. 


As this subject 
is pre-eminently 
interesting to 
women, the pro-" 
joctors of the exhibit have arranged 
a series of tableaux entitled “ The 
Seven Ages of Woman "—Infancy, 
Childhood, School, College. Woman¬ 
hood, Middle-Age, and Old Age. In 
each of these a living representative 
of the age indicated appears in an 
appropriate stage - setting, equipped 
with the latest inventions in the 
branch of calorific and illuminant 
science under review. The exhibit 
illustrates the advantages that women 
in particular derive from these up- 
to-date methods. 


Building 
and Slate- 
Splitting. 


The question of 
the home is so 
closely related to 
the q uestion of 
building construction that it is ap¬ 
propriate to find the Building Section 
the next-door neighbour of the exhibit 
last described. Among many wonder¬ 
ful and interesting details, the most 
novel and attractive is the demon¬ 
stration of slate-working given by 
the Portmadoc slate quarries. The 
demonstrator lectures on slate, and 
tells its geological history, describ¬ 
ing also the manifold uses to which 
it can be put in building construe 
tion. With him are two expert 
quairymen, who give a fascinating 
exposition of slate - splitting. It is 
the unique property of the Port¬ 
madoc slate, from the Festiniog 
quarries, that it is absolutely straight in the grain, 
and can be split with a mallet and chisel into 
.sheets of perfectly uniform thinness. As the 
plate became detached under the blow, the lec¬ 
turer reminded his audience that the fresh surface 
newly - made visible was now exposed to the light 
of day for the first time in a million years — of 
such antiquity are the Festiniog slate-beds, formed 
from deposits of primseval volcanic dust. After the 
slate has been split it is trimmed under the knives of 
the dressing - machine. Four cuts make each slate 
ready for roofing purposes. 



in all its original massiveness, with its cumbrous fittings 
and awkward flues, is. however, most useful, for it 
emphasises by cj»ntrast. as nothing else could, the 
convenience, handiness, comfort and utibty of its 
present-day descendant, which seems a dwarf beside 
the unwieldy yet venerable old giant, its progenit€>r. 
Seventy years ago women did not pretend to be 
athletic, but it seems as if only an 
athlete could have coped with the 
kitchen range of our grandmothers 
Women of to-day will look with a 
kindlier eye at the elegant and handy 
modern ranges here displayed, now 
that they know from what heavy- 
handed practice they have been 
saved by the ingenuity that ha.v 
devised recent improvements. 


Music. 


CLAIMING TO BE THE MOST 
ORIGINAL GEM AT THE EX¬ 
HIBITION; THE SOUTHERN- 
CROSS PEARL, SHOWN IN THE 
AUSTRALIAN PAVILION. 
This cluster of nine pearls is natural. 
The upright is inches in length. 
The pearl was found in 1674, in 
Western Australia, and is now the 
property of Mr. C. Peto Bennett, 
who values it at £10,000. 
PhotograpM by Sktpsione. 


From this con¬ 
sideration of pure 
utility, it is pleasant to pass into a 
section closely adjoining, to find 
ourselves in the domain of the divin- 
est of the arts. Music, heavenly 
maid, is well housed and well repre¬ 
sented at Wembley. Here you can 
see every kind of instrument, wood, 
brass, wind, string, and the instru 
ments of percussion, and can follow 
the details of their manufacture. 
In a long range of rooms is shown 
a series of connected exhibit.s en/- 
titled, " An English Piano in the 
Making." You will not fail to note, 
as you look at the iron frame of 
the most modem instruments, how 
the original type of the harp, the 
jnano’s great ancestor, still persists. 
No matter how the frame may be 
braced and adapted to withstand 
the tremendous strain of the wires 
in the "iron overstrung grand,” the 
harp is still plainly traceable. Work¬ 
ing models of actions heighten the 
interest and instruction of this ex¬ 
hibit. and visitois are allowed to 
touch the key of these dumb models 
in order that they may trace in 
detail the whole working of hammers and dampers. 
We are apt to forget what a lot of complicated 
things happen between the pressure of the key 
by the finger and the striking of the string b}' 
the hammer. And a great deal happens, too, before 
the mechanism falls back into its original position 
ready for the next touch. But it is all over in a 
fraction of a second. Really, we take the piano so 
much for granted that we seldom stop to inquire 
into its mechanism, and so fail to realise what a 
wonderful thing it is. But not after we have traced 
Its working at Wembley. 


Kitchen 

Grates. 


In the department of ironwork 
for grates and furnaces, the 
most curious detail is histori¬ 
cal. The up-to-date appliances arc, of course, 
of the chief practical interest here, but a glimpse into 
the past affords a pleasant variety. This is given 
by the exhibit recalling the invention and evolution 
of the kitchen range, which was first designed a 



A NATURAL PEARL-FORMATION TURNED INTO A 
PICTURE BY MEANS OF PAINT: A FROG IN AN 


AUSTRALIAN PEARL OYSTER. 

Thu pearl oyster picture is one of a number shown. The natural 
pearl-formation is such that it was easy to make it into an 
extraordinary representation of a frog, with the aid of a little 
paint. -\Phoiograpk by Courtesy of the Otener, Mr. Franit ^/vneer.) 

century ago by Flavel. Like every other invention, 
it sprang from modest beginnings, but at the time 
of the Exhitation of 1851, it bad developed more or 
less on typical lines. But what a portentous thing 
was the range of 1851 ! The specimen shown at the 
first of all Exhibitions is almost fearsome in its pon¬ 
derous bulk and extent. Its reappearance at Wembley 


Mechanical 

Music. 


That great feature of modern life, 
the mechanical reproduction of 
music, is, needless to say, mag¬ 
nificently represented at the Empire Exhibition. A 
large hall is devoted to the productions of one of the 
leading manufacturers, whose instruments are con¬ 
tinually demonstrating the finest of alt “records.” Here 
you may enjoy an endless concert in luxurious com¬ 
fort. or, if you wish to test instruments or “records,” 
you have at your disposal sound-proof rooms and the 
services of skilled experts. Part of the hall ls fitted 
up like a library, but the shelves are filled not with 
books, but with “records.” This is one of the most 
remarkable features of the Exhibition. 


c tB7 _ The south-west comer of the 

Palace, which we are now entering, 
contains a very rich and extensive variety of exhibits. 
Its main avenue is known as the South-West Walk, 
and as we follow it in a southerly direction we have 
fiYst, on the right hand, the exhibit of Scientific 
Instruments, and on the left the Section of Lace and 
Embroidery. A great attraction in this part of the 
Palace is the exhibition of Nottingham and Ayrshire 
lace. From this we pass to the Stationery, with 
which is included many magnificent specimens of 
artistic printing and book-binding. 

P M k‘ basis of all this is paper, and 

aper ng. leading paper-makers have 

combined to demonstrate their art and craft by a 
complete installation of paper-making machineiy'. 
The various firms exhibit their processes in rotation, 
and a large sign informs the public what firm is repre¬ 
sented on any particular day. One of the most 
beautiful processes to watch is the making of the 
delicate tissue paper. At one end of the machine the 
highly diluted pulp pours out u{x>n a flat trough, and 
is thence carried to a travelling wire-web where the 
moisture soaks away. The partially drained pulp is 
then caught upon Wankets and is carried forward to 
be gradually dried between a series of heated rollers, 
during which process it turns from pulp to paper 
and so on until the finished fabric—in this instance of 
a beautiful golden colour—is wound into a great web 
upon the roller at the far end of the machine To the 
uninitiated observer the making of paper has in it 
something magical, so sudden and surprising is the 


transformation of what looks like muddy yellowish 
liquid t/i the firm texture of the finished paper. 

The Approach brought us back 

to Chemistry neighlxjurhood of the foo<l 

section, where you may, if you 
care to do .so. make a more detailed examination of 
the chocolates and sweetmeats manufacture, or, in¬ 
stead, following the next parallel avenue to the north, 
visit the section of carpets and linoleum, and pass from 
there into the very interesting section of furniture 
and decorative textiles. Still keeping in an ca.sterh- 
direction, you may traverse the gallery devoted to 
pottery and glassware, and so reach once more the 
East Walk, where, leaving the Ulster Pavilion and 
crossing the North Walk, you will reach that most 
important part of the Palace of Industry, the north¬ 
eastern enclosure devoted to the illustration of 
theoretical, commercial, and industrial chemistry. 

The Soap-Bubble ® down the 

Fountain. avenue, noting, as you go, the 
soap-bubble fountain, like a great 
pillar of snow. lx>ok closer, and you will find that 
here you have probably the biggest lather ever made ; 
the frothing soap-bubbles pour slowly over from the 
top of the pillar, and another cascade, is constantly 
descending from a girdle half-way down. 

The important dyestuff industry 
has for its sign a golden pillar 
surmounted by a block of coal which turns, every now 
and then, to a rich series of colours. The meaning of 
this is obvious—that coal-tar is the basis of all modern 
dyes. We have moved a long way from the days of 
indigo and ochre, and still further from those of Lydia, 
St. Paul's friend—the seller of purple dye—whose 


Dyestuffs. 



AN AUSTRALIAN LUBRA: “JUANJU“; A CARVING 
IN WOOD, IN THE AUSTRALIAN PAVILION. 

Lubra is the aboriginal name for a native girl. The carving is 
by Robert Pren2<l. \Photo^apk by CatnpbeU-Uroy.\ 


wares were derived from the murex, or purple fish of 
the Mediterranean. The dyer of the present is first 
of all a chemist, who works cunningly with retorts 
and talks to you of Paranitraniline or Schaeffer salt. 
Outside his booth at Wembley he shows you a beau¬ 
tiful little model of a typical dyestuff manufacturing 
shed, with all the apparatus represented in miniature. 


Germ Killers section of disinfectants 

you may watch the process of 
emulsifying a famous germicide, or take salutary 
warning from a microscope slide, enlarged many 
hundred diameters, and showing the horrible results 
of a sneeze. Not less frightful, although more familiar, 
is the slide that tells the truth about a drop of water : 
but there is comfort in the neighbouring exhibit 
revealing the air purified by a well-known disinfecting 
fluid. This will enable you to gaze with equanimity 
or. the fearsome magnified model of the common Ilea, 
Fulex Ucluarius. The wares in attractive vials and 
packings represent the long results of science. Some¬ 
thing may be learned of the patient processes of the 
laboratory by a visit to the Scientific Section. Here 
the ways of the invisible molecule are made visible 
in a series of models illustrating the latest theories of 
the structure of crystals. Close by, you mav study 
the vitamin, or trace the preparation of beneficent 
anaesthetics, and specifics for the alleviation or cure 
of ills. 


The Palace 
of Art. 


Into the attractions of this 
treasure-house spa<c forbids us to 
enter. The art exhibits can only 
be commended in the present article. The sejxiraU’ 
show under the same roof, the Queen's I'lolls' Houst*. 
has proved one of the most popular of the Wemblev 
exhibits. It is desc rilled in detail elsewher<\ 






Phcitocrafhs by Campbell-Gkav 


VISITORS AT THEIR EASE ON THE AUSTRAUAN LAWN. 


PICNICKING ON THE GRASS AT THE 'BRIHSH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


THE FUN CENTRE OF THE EXHIBITION : IN THE MAIN ROAD OF THE GREAT AMUSEMENTS PARK, ON A BUSY DAY. 


The Wembley Exhibition is exceptionally well supplied with restaurants and 
caf6s of all classes; but so many are the visitors that this does not prevent 
quite a number of them taking their own food with them and picnicking on lawns 
in the grounds. TTiis al fresco side of the Exhibition is, indeed, becoming one 
of its sights. As to the Amusements Park, that, of course, is thronged, and in 
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WEMBLEY, PLACE OF PICNICS AND FUN: THE AL FRESCO SIDE 


it are to be found attractions representative of all such great show*gTOunds, from 
the most elaborate switchbacks to the simplest of pence-drawing “ stunts." This 
section of the Exhibition—our readers will recall—has been visited by royalties 
on quite a number of occasions, and the Prince of Wales and the Duke and 
Duchess of York, especially, have enjoyed the switchbacks and similar items. 
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FROM BANK STRONG-ROOM TO ALTAR-PIECE: WEMBLEY EXHIBITS. 

Photographs by Campbell-Gray and I.B. 



WITH LOCKS THAT CAN BE SET AT OVER TWO MILLION COMBINATIONS 
A 30-TON STRONG-ROOM DOOR. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY OF SOUTH AFRICA : SHEEP'S WOOL AND MOHAIR 
AS A DISPLAY. 


THE WONDERS OF MODERN WEAVING : A LOOM WITH ITS JACQUARD 
AND ITS "WARP” AND "WEFT,” IN THE COTTON SECTION. 


THE BASILICA FOR THE EXHIBITION OF ECCLESIASTICAL ART. Of THE 
PALACE OF ARTS: THE ALTAR, "SERVICE AND SACRIFICE.” 


The circular strong-room door illustrated on this page is by Chatwood. It 
weighs nearly thirty tons, yet is so perfectly balanced that a man can swing 
it shut with one hand. It is 20 inches thick, and is fitted with two letter 
locks which can be set at over two million combinations. There are. in 
rddition, four-movement time locks, which make it possible for the door to be 
locked so that it cannot be opened by anybody until the pre-arranged time.—— 


Mohair is the wool of the Angora goat.-Ecclesiastical art plays an important 

part in the Palace of Arts, and is to be found in a basilica which can hold 
some 400 people. The fine altar-piece illustrated is entitled " Service and 

Sacrifice,” and is by Mr. Lawrence.-The Jacquard loom is world-famous, 

and was invented by Joseph Marie Jacquard (1752-1834). It may be adjusted 
to any loom, obviates guidance by hand, and thus revolutionised weaving. 
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VISITORS 

to England for the 
Jl.Jl.C. of W. Con¬ 
vention or the British 
Empire Exhibition will 
find a welcome either 
at the Times Office or 
at The Times Building 
at Wembley. ^he 
latter occupies a mag¬ 
nificent site facing the 
main entrance gateway, 
and contains a Reading 
Room and Lounge. All 
The Times publications 
are available there, 
and every assistance 
is offered to visitors. 



'bt 



THE GREATEST POWER 
IN MODERN ADVERTISING 

F or nearly a century and a half TAe Times has been the 
outstanding national newspaper of Great Britain. Its 
great history combined with an enterprising modern 
outlook; the authority with which it speaks, and the superb 
quality of its printing and production, maintain it in an 
unassailable position as the leader of the British Press. 

And as it is the greatest force in journalism, so it is the 
greatest power in advertising. It is the one indispensable 
medium for all announcements intended for the wealthy, 
official, professional and business classes. 

Each day’s issue speaks for itself. Both the volume and the 
character of the advertising carried by The Times prove how 
indispensable it is to the advertiser seeking an entrance to 
the British Market. 

Advertising men visiting England this year will be able to 
test these facts on the spot. But The Times is at any time 
happy to supply further information. If you desire to know 
more of Britain’s greatest advertising medium, get in touch with 






Printing House Square 
London, E.G.4, England 
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DEWAR’S 

THE SPIRIT OF THE MOTHERLAND 

Go to the four comers of the earth and there are the sons of the Motherfand. Sweep 
the seas of the universe and there are the ships of the Mothedand. Search the hearts 
of the Empire and there are ties to the Motherland. One of them is ... . 

DEWAR’S 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN. 

T 'HE KING and Queen had more personal pre- 
sentations made to them at the second Garden 
Party at Buckingham Palace than at the ftret. To 
every one of the presentees there were some kindly 
words spoken, and, apart from these individual intro¬ 
ductions, their Majesties moved about separately 
among their general guests for over an hour, speaking 
to someone at every few steps. The Queen looked 
as beautiful and stately as ever, but a little tired, 
which is not to be wondered at, as she has never 
spared herself. The Queen of Spain looked what she 
has become—a really beautiful woman who knows 
how to dress. She was in silver-grey crSpe-de-Chine, 
with long silk and chenille fringe falling from a low 
girdle of raised embroidery in a similar shade of grey. 
A hat of silver gauze was worn, with a brush of grey 
ostrich feather jutting out over the left ear. A dainty 
silver-grey suMe bag embroidered in silver was carried, 
and no sunshade. Possibly Queen Victoria Eugenie 
thought our English sun was not powerlid enough to 
call for protection. Our own Queen had a sunshade, 
but did not use it. It was amusing to hear some of 
the guests, probably from far away, guessing at the 
identity of the royal party. A fair-haired Maid-of- 
Honour was acclaimed as Princess Mary. The Queen 
of Spain was said to be Lady Patricia Ramsay, but 
not by Canadians, who knew their some-time royal 
Governor-General’s daughter better than anyone. 
Mr. Hansell, the tall and good-looking tutor to the 
King's sons when boys, was certainly a very flattering 
representative of the Prime Minister in turn-out as 
in looks. Many other shots were made at identifying 
celebrated individuals—some nearer the mark than 
those I mention. 

I-ady Wavertree was obliged to have her tennis 
for the Hackney Branch of the Invahd Children's Aid 
Association on Sunday, because some of the exhibition 
players had to leave sooner than they expected for 
Paris to take part in the Olympic Games, and so were 
unable to play on the Monday, as originally intended. 
It was, as L^y Wavertree’s functions usually are, a 
success, in which the weather graciously consented to 
play a principal part. King Manoel was there with 
Queen Augusta Victoria. He wore a grey striped 
flannel lounge suit and a soft grey felt, and his neat 
little “Queen was in navy-blue satin, and wore a small 


hat to match with some white in it. King Manoel 
is himself very good at tennis, and watched the games 
with interest, helping to get the net right when it 
sagged. Pnnccss Helena Victoria was present, also 





Velours is used for the coat and skirt on the left, as 
well as for the wrap-coat on the right. At Gorringe's, 
Buckingham Palace Road, 5. W'. 

(See page 158 .) 

dressed in navy-blue, and attended by Miss Du 
Cane. Lady Wavertiee's dress was a charming 
one of fuchsia red cr£pe Romaine finished with 
fringes the same colour. A hat of pink crinoline 
straw was worn, finished with velvet and flowers 
the colour of the dress. Her Chow dog’s chest¬ 


nut hair was tied up with ribbon matching its 
mistress’s dress. 

Looking on were Lady Unlithgow in black, with 
her two pretty little daughters in green ; Lord Albe¬ 
marle ; and Lord and Lady Bury. Lady Ludlow 
(whose very long and handsome feather boa, shaded 
from flame colour to nut-brown, rude Boreas would 
insist on nearly smothering her in, until she had it 
tucked down against the back of her chair and leant 
against it) was beautifully dressed in brown, and 
had a very small and most consequential-looking buff 
Pekingese dog with her, very anxious to fight his 
big compatriot the Chow. He was, however, not so 
valiant or alert when the burglars visited Bath 
House. Next night, however, he barked loudly, to 
his mistress’s distress, for her nerves were quite 
naturally on edge. There were many others present 
of light and leading in the social and tennis circles. 

It is a long time since there has been a Wg frolic 
in the Albert Hall ; happily, our Overseas visitors 
were not allowed to go home without having the 
opportunity for seeing what one is like. ’The Heart 
of Empire Ball was a remarkably good specimen too. 
The Queen of Spain was present, and the Duke and 
Duchess of York, Princess Helena Victoria, and 
Princess Marie Louise. The feature of the occasion 
was the number of processions symbolic of places and 
things of note in the Empire. Lady Diana Cooper 
made a fine Britannia; and the Marchioness of 
Dufierin and Ava, in a robe of red almost flame colour, 
represented Deidre, a legendary Queen of Ireland, 
and was surrounded by a Httle Court as picturesque 
as herself. Lady Kylsant, who was on the committee, 
and with whom Princess Helena Victoria and Princess 
Marie Louise dined before the ball, arranged the 
Welsh group, in which her handsome young daughters 
took part. Viscountess Curzon was a representative 
of dear old England ; about her, however, there was 
nothing old and everything beautiful. Miss Cook, 
daughter of the High Commissioner for Australia, and 
Lady Cook represented that continent; and Canada, 
a very fine daughter of Empire, had a fitting repre¬ 
sentative in our Canadian Countess of Minto, in gleam¬ 
ing silver and snow-like white fur. her head-dress set 
round with stars, and in her hand a bunch of gloriously 
coloured maple leaves. The Overseas visitors must 
have loved the representatives of their various home 
places, for they were all charming. A. E. L. 


OSTEND 


Why not go to Ostend for your Holiday? 
It is the Seaside Resort de Luxe. 


Horse Raciiig on 63 days for Four Million 
Francs in Prizes: 

July 27th, Grand Prlx ... |^is 100,000 
Aug^ust 31, Grand International ttD,000 


ALL CASINO AHRACTIONS 

Roulette, Trente et Quarante — BaccaraL 


SPECIAL GALA NIGHTS 

As on the Riviera. 

Engagements include HARRY PILCER, 
MAURICE and LEONORA HUGHES, 
RAQUEL MILLER, DOLLY SISTERS, 
the SAKHAROFF and the well - known 
ITALIAN BALLET. 


AT THE CLASSICAL CONCERTS: 

YSAYE, JACQUES THIBAUT, RUBENSTEIN, &c. 






A Hint on Gear Changing—iv. 

N ever use force on the gear lever when things go 
wrong, as sometimes they will, and do not hold the 
clutch out when you are in difficulties. With the 
lever in neutral and the clutch IN it is easy to prepare 
for the silent engagement of any gear by glancing at the 
speedometer and adjusting the engine speed to suit the 
speed of the car. 

It it, in fact, possible to engage the gears silently without 
declutching, and no experiment will demonstrate more 
thoroughly the essential themy of gear changing. 


B. S. A,. Oars (Daimler Engines) 

OPEN CARS SALOONS 

Lp. Xi385 

iC kp. 16 kp. 5oO 

SiX-cyitnd^r * Sixteen/' Four'cytlnder ** Fourteen.' 
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Sv ,1ppoinlmenl. 


Street’s 

94 Years’ 




'Ey Appointment. 


Advertising Experience. 


A LARGE number of BritisK Manufacturers 
have yet to learn about the p>ower of 
Advertising and its capacity for Goodwill 

building. 

The fact is. Great Britain has always been an export¬ 
ing nation, and while scientific manufacture has been 
developed to the highest pitch, the science of selling, 
which embraces advertising, has lagged far behind. 

This is the probable explanation. In pre-war days, 
with stable exchanges, it was comparatively easy to 
ship goods on Merchants’ indents, and there, so 
far as the manufacturer was concerned, the matter 
ended, the merchandising being left to the Importing 
Merchant. War’s aftermath produced an entirely 
new set of conditions, in which salesmanship is of 
first importance for the regaining lost markets, the 
opening new ones, and, above all, in the develop¬ 
ment of the Home Market. 


American Manufacturers are very highly organised 
on the S 2 iles side, because ever since Industry 
developed in the U.S.A. American Manufacturers 
have been competing fiercely in their Home Market, 
and only those manufacturers whose selling organi¬ 
sation was as perfect as their manufacturing side 
could hope to survive. Admittedly the American 
Market differs in many particulars from the British, 
but the guiding principles are similar, and to American 
Manufacturers Advertising is the sheet anchor. 

What is advertising ? It certainly is not the issuing 
of a few pieces of ‘ copy,’ a few posters, and an 
heterogeneous collection of showcards and literature 
—such a proceeding merely invites failure. Adver¬ 
tising is a serious business ; there must be a definite 
purpose behind each and every advertising scheme, 
and the closest possible link-up with the Sales 
policy. 


Without Knowledge of Basic Facts and Advertising Values, you cannot 
Advertise successfully, however Brilliant the Ideas yon may have formulated. 


Street’s Agency has been established for 94 years, 
but in outlook and viewpoint it is fresh and vigorous. 
It fully realises the necessity of close co-operation 
between Sales objectives and Advertising, and seeks 
to work intimately with its clients. These latter 
are many and varied, and embrace the names of 
many world-wide known articles. For instance, 
among others. Street’s advertise the best-known 
Nursery Soap, a rapidly progressing Cigarette, the 
best-known Brandy, the best-known Empire Wine, 
a popular Lime juice, a Cocoa that is a house¬ 
hold word, a business Educational Establishment 


of International repute, the Floor Polish that is 
making history, a world-famous Nursery Medicine. 

In addition to manufactured articles, the publicity 
of many leadmg British and Overseas Banks, 
Finance, Shipping and Transport Companies is 
entrusted to Street’s. 

In the course of a year the Press Arrangements for 
a very considerable amount of Capital emissions are 
carried out by the Agency. In a word. Street’s 
Agency is organised to carry out any kind of 
Advertising in any part of the world. 


Seek Advice from those who Know. 

I( you have never Advertised, if you have an unsolved problem, get in touch with Street’s Agency. 
Preliminary interviews are gladly given, and no obligation is incurred by the fact that one or more 
initrviews lake place. Street's Service is the Service of brains, not cut rates. They compete for 
business when so invited, not otherwise, on the basis of Service only. 


G. Street & Co., Ld. 


6, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3. 

’Phone : Avenue 5311 (3 lines). 


Incorporating 

Leathwait & Simmons. 
34, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 3. 

’Phone : London Wall 2664. 


8, Serle Street, W C. 2. 

'Phone : Holbom 2808 (3 lines). 















BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

B, j. D. sr ntoN. 

r ) chase a story round the world and through the 
ages is a sport that can be enjoyed in its full rest 
only by the accomplished fuik-lorist, but even the less 
deeply informed may play the game »rith pleasure, if 
more superficially. There are books, intended in the 
first instance lor the student, which have yet a powerful 
fascination for the general reader. Tlie text of the ancient 
stories forming the foundation of such books provides 
exccUenl pastime for those whose taste lies towards know¬ 
ledge of that sort. The layman in folk-lore and ethnology 
may read for the legend alone, and may uke as much or 
neglect as much as he pleases of the scientific commentary. 
But so engrossing is the commentary that very Ukely he 
will be won at length to examine the whede question more 
critically, and so become malgrc tui a serious student of 
folk-lore. 

There is plenty of opportunity for pastime or for 
minute study in a very remarkable work of which the 
first volume has just appeared. It bears the enticing 
title, The Ocean of Stoev,” and is a translation of a 
famous Sanskrit collection of legends, the Katha Sarit 
Sagara, or '• Ocean of Streams of Story,” dating from the 
eleventh century of our era. The Englisli translation, 
the work of the late Mr. C. H. Tawmey, was first published 
in Bengal between 1880 and 1884. it is, however, prac¬ 
tically unknown in Europe, and its appearance in its 
present sumptuous form makes a most valuable addition 
to the literature of Folk-lore, Anthropology, and the Com- 
paratide History of Uteraturc. The work will extend to 
ten volumes in a limited edition of 1500 sets, privately 
printed for subscribers only by Messrs. Charles J. Sawyer, 
Ltd., Grafton House, London, W.i, This edition has 
been edited, -with Introduction, fresh explanatory notes, 
and a terminal essay by Mr. N. M. Pcnier. There is sly. 
a Foreword by Sir Richard Camac Temple, Bart. 

The author of " The Ocean of Story ” was Soma or 
Somadeva (deut is a mere suffix to the names of Brahmans), 
who wrote his stories for the amusement of Suryavati, 
wife of King Anantaof Kashmir, at whose court Somadeva 
was poet. The history of the royal house of Kashmir 
was at that period troubled and tragic. Anenta abdicated 
in favour of his eldest son in 1063, and was restored only 
to be again attacked. In despair he killed himself, and 
Suryavati threw herself on the funeral pyre. This was 
in ro8r. Between these two crises it is believed that 
ifSmadeva compiled " The Ocean of Story,” probably 
to take the mind of the queen off her troubles. This tragic 
history forms as dark and grim a background for the 
setting of Somadeva's tales as did the plague of Florence 
for Boccaccio’s " Cento Kovellc" nearly three hundred 
years later. 
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In this collection the reader will recognise familiar 
tales. The student of Indian literature will find well- 
known stories from the Hindu classics. A main thread 
runs through the recital, but Somadeva and his characters 
constantly digress to tell other stories suggested now by 
this, now by that, turn of the narrative. Whole cycles 
of myth appear, often to the almost entire obscuring of 
the main theme, and the result to Western readers who 
have neither the patience nor the memorv of Orientals 
is somewhat confusing; but the editor has devised a care¬ 
ful system of numbering and lettering, so that the reader 
may easily pick up the thread of a story long suspended. 

Among the well-known motives that appear are a 
kinsman of the story of the pound of fiesh, the familiar 
old theme of importunate lovers befooled by virtnous 
ladies, and the innocent man wrongly suspected of intrigue. 
The last molif will be found in the' incident of the artist 
Vararuchi, who, licing commissioned to paint the portrait 
of a queen, gucss.-d by intuition ' all her lucky marks,” 
and so incurred the wrath of the king, Vogananda. He 
was ordered for execution, but saved himself bv proving 
to the chamberlain that he had a Rakshasa, or'maUdous 
demon, for a friend. The name of these superhuman 
monsters means " harmer " or " destroyer ” ; their appear¬ 
ance is terrifying; they prowl about burying-grounds at 
night, but have the power of bestowing riches on those 
they favour. 

A story that has variants in all languages is that of 
the Cunning Siddhikari, who plaj-s a trick that occurs in 
the old West Highland tale of the shifty lad. It is the 
s;^ ruK whereby Punch ” outwiu the hangman. 
Siddhikari had hir^ herself as serving-maid to a rich 
merchant, whose hoard of gold she stole and decamped. 
She was pursued by a Domba, one of a low caste whose 
members officiate as executioners. This fellow intended 
to rob her, but when he came up with her at the foot of 
a Nyagrodha tree, she said in a plaintive manner: " I 
have had a jealous quarrel with my husband, and 1 have 
left his house to die, therefore, my good man, make a 
noose for mo to bang myself with." Then the Domba 
thought : " Let her hang herself. Why should 1 be guilty 
of her death, especially as she is a woman ? ” and so he 
fastened a noose for her to the tree. Then Siddhikari, 
feigning ignorance, asked the Domba to show her how 
the noose was to be slipped round the neck. Obligingly 
he stood on the drum which Dombas carry, and put the 
rope round his neck, whereupon Siddhik^ kicked the 
drum to atoms and the Domba hung till he was dead. 

Now arrived the merchant in pursuit, but Siddhikari 
climbed the tree. One of the merchant's servants followed 
her, but the wily lady protested that she had always loved 
him, and, inviting him to kiss her, bit oil his tongue. He 
fell bleeding and uttering indistinct syllables which so 


terrified the merchant, who believed that a demon had 
seized his si'rvant. that he fled. Then Siddhikari went 
home in peace with her plunder. 

No story is apparently so new that it has not its parallel 
in ancient literature, ^me years ago an anecdote went 
the round of the Press about a little Glasgow newsboy who 
by an adroit move built up a prosperous business on a 
halfpenny of capital. It was in the days of halfpenny 
evening papers. The boy bought a single copy, sold it 
immediately at the door of the publishing office, and, 
running back to the counter, said to the publisher, '■ By- 
the bye, it's three papers for a penny,” at the same lime 
planking down his other halfpenny He thus put himself 
in the way of profit and so prosperr^. Here in " Die Ocean 
of aory” is the tale of •• the Mouse Merchant,” who, by a 
series of clever business moves, founded a fortune on the 
body of a dead mouse. 

The story of Rupinika, who loved a poor youth, to her 
mother's displeasure, has a parallel in Lucian, and in settle 
of its later ramifications it recalls at least two well-k-nowti 
incidents in Boccaccio and the Squire's Tale in Chaucer 
It is also akin to stories in " The Arabian Nights.” An 
allusion in this story to one of the oldest and most curious of 
religious customs has given Mr. Penzer opportunity to write 
one of his most valuable notes, the exhaustive excursus 
contained in Appendix IV., where he discusses the " sacred 
women ” of the temples. Evidently Mr. Tawney did not 
understand or aflected not to understand the precise nature 
of Rupinika's duties in the temple. He says, “ Such 
people dance in temples, 1 believe,” but Mr. Penzer remarks 
that what was glossed over in Victorian times may now 
be dealt with frankly as a branch of knowledge. He treats 
the suhicct with profound learning, as he treats every point 
he handles—marriage customs, demonology, soda! and 
sacred rites, and the persistence of tMfi/s in story-telling 

The Ocean of Story ” is nearly tirice as long as the 
Iliad and the Odyssey together. It is a " minor of Indian 
i magi nation, an ocean full of stones of every conceivable 
description—" talcs of wondrous maidens and their fearless 
lovers, of kings and dties, of statecraft and intrigue, of 
magic and spells, of treachery, trickery, murder and war, 
of blood-sucking vampires, devils, goblins, and ghouls, of 
beggars, ascetics, drunkards, and gamblers,” Sucli is the 
wonderful medley of romance sprung from the great source 
of aU story-telling, India, whence it passed to Persia and the 
Arabians, and so to Constantinople and Venice, to appear 
in the pages of Boccaccio, Chaucer, and La Fontaine. And 
even before they found literary expression these tales had 
permeated the world, and are part of the essential texture 
of all mythology, all folk-lore. To all who are interested 
in these questions, whether as romance or science, " The 
Ocean of Story ” opens up a new and entrancing world. 

pvtrkaf. 


Holidays on the West Coast 


Abergele 

Abenratwyth 

Amlwch 

Bangor 

Barmouth 

Beaumaris 

Bettws-y-Coed 

Blackpool 

Carnarvon 

Colwyn Bay 

Conway 

Criccieth 

Deganwy 

Fleetwood 

Grange 

Isle of Anglesey 
Isle of Man 


The healthiest Holiday places 
in Summer and Autumn are on 
the West Coast of Great Britain. 

THE PREVAILING WINDS 
THEN ARE FROM THE WEST, 

and holidays spent on the West 
Coast mean ozone-laden breezes 
direct from the open sea, un¬ 
blemished by city dust or smoke. 

Take your Holiday on 
the West Coast—there 
are many Resorts to 
choose from 


Illusirated Quidt at any L M S Station or Town Office, or on 
application to the Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 
Station, London, N.W.l. 


Llanberis 
for Snowdon 
Llandudno 
Llanfairfechan 
Llanrwst 

L 3 rtham Saint Annes 

Menai Bridge 

Morecambe 

Nevin 

Portmadoc 

Prestatyn 

Pwllheli 

Rhosneigr 

Rhyl 

Southport 
Trefriw Spa 
Cumberland Coast 


TRAVEL 

‘The Best Way’ 


LMS 
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PIONEER FOUNDERS OF AN OVERSEAS EMPIRE 



^ for Leptr Brothers LiwuieJ hy F. Gardner 

The Romance of Trade 


Sunlight Soap, in the space of a few 
short years, has reached and maintains 
the largest sale in the world. Sunlight 
Soap has the largest sale because it is 
the best soap in the world; because it 
is made from the finest materials, 
manufactured by exacting methods, by 


happy workers in ideal surroundings; 
because its supreme standard of purity 
is jealously guarded ; because the 
makers of Sunlight Soap realise that 
their first and last aim must ever be: 
the highest service to the public. 
These are some of the reasons why 
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A problem that has of late years set ethnologists by the 
ears is the connection between the folk-lore, of Asia and 
Eg>'pt and that of Central America. Some time ago Mr. 
W. J. Perry’s ** The Megolithic Culture of Indonesia ** 
and " The Children of the Sun '* throw a flood of new light 
on this question, and in 1913 the researches of that author, 
of the late Dr. Rivers, and of 
Professor Elliot Smith bad satis¬ 
fied these auth<^tieS| that there 
was “ no longer any room for 
doubt as to the reality of the 
diffusion across the Pacific of 
the essential elements out of 
which the Pre-Columbian civilis¬ 
ation of America had been built 
up. They were met with a solid 
phalanx of opposition on the 
ground that '* the field of in¬ 
quiry was so wide and the 
bulk of the evidence $0 formid¬ 
able as to render useful dis¬ 
cussion impossible.” 

Thus the position is sum¬ 
marised by Professor Elliot 
Smith in his “ Elephants and 
Ethnologists” (Kegan Paul; 
iss.). He remarks that his 
opponents' argument is " a very 
strange excuse to be put forward 
in a scientific age that has just 
passed through the cxperi^ce 
of arguing Charles Darwin's 
claim for half a century.” He 
goes on to say that when this 
plea w*as so fully exploited at 
the Manchester meeting of the 
British Association in 1915, it 
seemed desirable to focus the 
discussion on one sharply defined 
issue, and to select a topic for 
argument that would eliminate 
all the stereotyped forms of 
criticism. Accordingly, Professor 
Smith wrote a letter to Naiurt 
calling attention to the fact 
that upem a stone monument 
at Copau, in Honduras, a sculp¬ 
tor, working several centuries 
before Christopher Columbus 
set out to discover the New 
World, had carved the picture 
of an unmistakable Indian 
elephant ridden by an equally characteristic turbaned 
mahout. 


of the human mind." No reas<mable man w*ould believe 
that the profile of an Indian elephant and a turbaned rider 
could have been ” independently evolved ” in America by 
people who had never seen an elephant.” The elimination 
of the Egyptian factor from this specific instance of the 
theory of cultural diffusion removed a disturbing element. 


This claim raised ” a clear-cut issue.” It excluded the cus¬ 
tomary hostile argument of ** the similarity of the working 


LENT TO THE WEMBLEY EXHIBITION BY THE KING: THE COLD CASKET PRESENTED TO HIS MAJESTY 
AT THE OFFICIAL OPENING. 

The sphere is hinged and rests upright on the finely modelled Ikms, so that it may be used as a receptacle. A feature of 
the design is the showing of the Dominions and Dependencies in different-coloured gold from the rest of the gl^be. The 
King has permitted the casket to be placed on view for the duration of the Exhibition. Souvenir models in gold, silver, 
electro-plate, brorue, and china are to be sold, any profits to go to the Exhibition. 

Tlu casket xros designed and made by the GoUsmitis and SilversmUks Company, Ltd., iis, Regent Street, W. 

Blit still the battle raged. The compromising elephant had 
to be got rid of somehow. Certain opponents denied that 
it was an elephant at all. Some said it was a tapir, others 
a tortoise, others a parrot—to wit, the Blue Macaw' of 
Central America. 


In ” Elephants and Ethnologists ” Professor Elliot 
Smith discusses in detail the problem he outlined in hi'? 
letter to Nature. Taking, the Copau sculpture as his starting 
point, he illustrates his subject with a multitude of instances 
drawn from the art of Indo-China and the Maya art of 
Central America. The author demonstrates that lnd<>- 
China wa.s not only the chief 
source of the cultural inherit¬ 
ance of America, but also the 
chronometer that enables us, 
if not to determine the date 
of the Maya culture, at least 
to check and d<'cide the merits 
of the rival proposals of 
American chronology. His con¬ 
clusion is that it ■ can con¬ 
fidently be claimed as a 
demonstrable fact that the 
stream of Western culture that 
was effecting such profound de¬ 
velopments in Cambodia during 
the centuries from the fourth 
to the twelfth A.D. wjls not 
stopped at the Asiatic littt^al, 
but spread to Oceania and 
America.” 


Criticism of these two pro¬ 
foundly interesting works is a 
task for the expert. All that 
the present writer can do is 
to commend these treatises for 
their intrinsic interest to those 
who, without scientific know¬ 
ledge, appreciate such curious 
records of human fantasy and 
art. Both books are nfttable 
contributions to the proper 
study of mankind. 


Literature of the moment, 
even the latest, is often 
touched with mysticism sugges¬ 
tive of the Oriental rather 
than the hard, practical world 
of to-day. A recent example 
will be found in Mr. J. D. 
Beresfewd’s new novel, * Unitv” 
(Collins; 7s. 6d.), a memdaine 
tale through which runs a 
strong vein of other-wocld- 
linoss. It is the history of a 
North London girl who was a mystic—a curious account 
of the influence of soul on soul. The hook, once begun, 
compels one to read (o the end, although many—and those 
not m'cessarily utter sceptics—will feel that, in places, it 
strains credibility almost to the breaking point. 



SPENCERMOULTON 

CO/iD TYRES 

DUMB-BELL TREAD 


NONE BETTER 

M’rtfe for full dtacriptive fmmphlet ta :— 

George Spencer Moulton, & Co., Ltd., 

2 . Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.i. 



CHAMPION 

X 


Pickup is faster. There is greater speed Oil 
and petrol are saved. 

Motorists everywhere are learning that it is 
real economy to install new Champions at 
least once a year. 


Champhm X h ifte 
dard saarklna plug /or 
Ford ears ana lorries ortd 
Fotdson^ Iraetors. Reeog- 


most eeonomical and efi- 
etent aparktng plug. S^d 
by dealers eoerytehere. 



More than 40,000,000 Champions are in daily 
use. Champion makes two - thirds of all 
sparking plugs produced. They are outselling 
throughout the world. 

Vou leUI knme genuine Champions ly (ht DoutlfRihttJ 
a/ltlmanile insulator. They art fully guaranlttd. Sold by 
dtaltrscoeryuthtrt. ChampionXisd/-. ThtBlutBoxSl-. 

Ckunpieo Sparkint Plug Co. Ltd., t3, Pall Mall, Londoa.SW.l 

HAMPION 

Dependable for Every Engine 








T ravelling by train plays an important 
part in the lives of most people. The 
Railways maintain efficient services, travelling 
is comfortable—far different from what it was even 
thirty years ago—and in every way they endeavour 
to assist the travelling public. 

One of the greatest boons which have been con-, 
ferred upon Railway travellers during the past few 
years, is the Benn & Cronin Train Time Indicator. 
Here is something which is filling a long-felt want; 
here is shown in compact and simple form the 
times of train departures to every station served by 
the Railway on whose station the Indicator is placed. 
The centre portion of each Indicator is arranged 
to accommodate an advertiser’s announcement, and 
just as the Indicators themselves are an original 
method of presenting a time-table, so also is the 
advertising side something different from what has 
previously been attempted. 

Every advertisement is a picture painted in oils on canvas by a 
well-known artist, which is exhibited at one station for one 
month and then moved to another station. 

This method of publicity is unique in itself, one that is attracting 
enormous attention and which cannot fail to interest every national 
advertiser. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 

BENN & CRONIN 

LTD. 

25, Grosvenor Place, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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Train Time Indicators 
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15/- per bottle' 


A NYBODY who knows the inside history of the 
Whisky changes of recent years knows that many 
brand names, while retaining some of their old- 
time prestige, no longer retain their old-time assurance 
of quality. 

And wisely the claims made in selling these Whiskies 
are indefinite in form. 

It is nearly impossible to-day to buy pre-war Scotch 
Whisky, and very few Whiskies bottled since the War 
may justly be claimed to represent the pre-war standard. 
One of the highest priced Whiskies retailed in the United 
Kingdom is BX, Gold Label Scotch Whisky, It readily 
commands 15/- a bottle, because it is literally up to the 
Bulloch Lade pre-war standard of quality and strength. 
Every bottle maintains the finest traditions of blending 
established by Bulloch Lade in pre-war days. 


BULLOCH, LADE ^ CO. Ltd. 


LONDON 


GLASGOW 


• ‘‘B.L." is pre-war quality 
and pre-war strength— 
i.e. 25 u.p. 
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Continutd from page ’3t>' 

newspaper-men call “ smalls." The manufacturer or 
the merchant in need of workmen and travellers 
would not know where to look for them—you cannot 
announce " Situations Vacant" by wireless ! The 
tourist would have to go the rounds of shipping oftices 
to learn the dates of sailings; and the playgoer must 
find some new source of theatrical information. Parted 
lovers could breathe their affec¬ 
tions in no Agony Column; 
and Kensington Gardens might 
S 2 e its trees covered ^\^th the 
affiches of some new Orlando, 
hymning his Rosalind. The 
lost dog or the pocket book 
dropped in a train must be 
mourned in vain; and dis¬ 
tressed beauty would never 
hear of delightful bargains at 
the mercer's, the modiste’s, or 
the departmental shop. Every 
one of us must acquire an un¬ 
heard-of expertness in the ap¬ 
praisal of commodities. We 
shall be at the mercy of the 
shopkeepers, and the maxim 
caveat emptor, which Advertis¬ 
ing has done much to silence, 
will be loud in the land. What 
is more, we must pay dearer 
for all these desirable objects, 
for the cost of distributing 
them without the aid of Ad¬ 
vertising will have to be borne 
by all who consume. 


policy. But that this is true must surely be accepted 
as evidence in favour of Advertising and of adver¬ 
tised goods. One very interesting and quite modern 
development of Advertising, however, is uncompetitive 
as regards the trade in which it is used, though it 
may be very competitive indeed against rival industries. 
This is the Advertising known as " co-operative," 


Advertising and 
Competition. 


The service 
of Adver- 


of electric current for all these purposes, the con¬ 
sumption of gas has increased in consequence of 
this Advertising. Incidentally, the economic value 
of publicity is once more illustrated here, since the 
price of gas is regulated by Statute, and the savings 
consequent upon the cheaper production of large 
quantities is passed on to the public. The much- 
abused therm may obscure the 
saving, but the fact is that 
Advertising has reduced the 
price of gas. 

Thus it is seen that the 
great Convention, whose use¬ 
fulness is recognised by the 
patronage of the Prince of 
Wales, represents an industry’ 
of importance and public 
utility. It is well that its 
scene should be the Exhibition 
which is itself, in a sense, the 
greatest advertisement in his¬ 
tory. 


rising to 
mankind might be less con¬ 
spicuous if the Socialists had 
ttieir way and there were no 
such thing as competition. But 
Advertising creates no mono¬ 
poly, and the fact that anything identified with its 
producer must needs be of uniformly good quality, 
on pain of being easily discarded, makes it more, and 
not less, necessary to take care that what is adver¬ 
tised is fairly described. No aspersion on the 
motives of the Associated Advertisers need be 
read into the statement that “ TRUTH IN 
ADVERTISING," their motto, is the best possible 


RELICS OF THE PAST IN THE PAVILION OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Photograph by S. and G. 


where a whole industry, or a considerable part of it, 
combines to advertise its product gcnericalJy. Such 
co-operations may, perhaps, be discussed with less 
invidiousness than the proceedings of the single 
advertiser. An interesting example is the Advertising 
of gas as an illuminant, a domestic and an industrial 
fuel, and a source of power. In the face of enormous 
developments and improvements in the distribution 


“THE MAGPIE.” 

T he Magpie is out and 
about again, and in per¬ 
fect form. With a Summer 
Number—just published at one 
shilling, not two—-it beats its 
own record for distinguished 
contributors. Amongst these, 
on the literary side, arc Ernest 
Raymond, William McFee, 
Lewis, R. Freeman, Aldous 
Huxley, Victor MacClurc, and 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez ; while 
on the artistic side are G. E. 
Studdy, I.endon, Bert Thomas, 
Will Owen, Starr Wood, ^^'eb- 
ster Murray, Wilmot Lunt, 
G. S. Sherwood, Fred Pegram 
William Ablctt, Aliarko, Lewis Baumcr, Gilbert Rum- 
bold, Suzanne Meunicr. W. Smithson Broadhead, 
Warwick Reymolds, S. H. Sime, Arthur \N’atts, Steven 
Spurrier. G. L. Stampa. W. R. S. Stott, Wallis Mills, 
John Kettelwell, J. A. Shepherd, Alfred Leete, and 
j. H. Thorpe. A number oi the pictures are in 
colours, and many of the rest are in photogravure. 
Altogether, the issue is one to buy—and to keep. 



APPROBATION 


•HKLL CORNER. 


KINCSWAY, LONDON 



£530 


Ask your ^ara^e for free coloured booklet giving 
particulars of Competition for Prizes amounting to 
;^330, for the best names submitted by motorists for 
the motoring character depicted in the above series 
of advertisements. 


32 

Make use of the Waterman Stand when visiting 
Wembley—for meeting your friends, for writing 
your letters, for refilling your Fountain Pen. No 
charge, no obligation. We are pleased to render 
such service—and in any case, the F.xhibit is well 
worth a visit. Here is what you can see: 

1. The largest and smallest Fountain Pen in the World. 

2. How Waterman’s Ide.ils arc made—views showing the various 

processes of manufacture, and specimens of the materials used 
at every st.age, from the raw materials to the finished product. 

3. A Model of the Montreal F.ictory. 

4. A complete range of styles of Watcrm.in’5 Ideals and of 

Waterman’s Pencil—(Rigid Point)—the LIGHTEST 
and STRONGEST made. 

Watetniao's(miiiuntiiilb 


Three Typest "Regular” Type, 
from 12/6; “Safety ' Type, from 
17/6; “ .Sflf-Killing ” Tj^e (with 
Patent lapver, as illustrated), 
No. 52 , 17/6; No. 22/6; No. ss, 
27/6; No. s 6 , 32/6; No. 58 , All- 


Clip.rap, 1/. extra. Presentation 
Pens in Silver and Gold. Nibs to 
suit all hands. Everv Pen fully 
Kunranteed. Of STATIONERS 
AND fEWELLERS. ” The Pen 
Hook ^ ^ 


t free on request. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd.,Chc'Pcii<S^tTCcr, Kingsway, London,W.C.2 
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SPECIAlILiQUEUR 

Whisky 



j BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. | 

I VISIT THE I 

I ULSTER DISTILLERS' EXHIBIT | 
1 IN THE I 


ULSTER PAVILION. 



DUNVII.LE & CO., LTD., 
Royal Irish Dislilleriet, Belfast. 

I.ONDON OFPtCES: 
239*241. Sluftesbnry Avcoue, W.C.2 



“ The Major' 


He knows 


^AVANDER’S are right, 
^ and Cavander’s maintain 
that Bronze Powder and 
Printer’s Ink are best not 
inhaled. Cavander’s roll the 
matured, golden Virginia Leaf 
in pure Ribbed Rice paper^ 
unspoilt by the addition of 
Bronze Powder or 
Printer's Ink, 


Cavander’s s^-don’f smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavander’s 


Army Club 

Cigarettes 





Free from the contamination of 
Printer’s Ink and Bronze Powder 

(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 

20 for 1 3 

Cavandcr $ Limited, Manchester and London. 

The Firm of Three Centuries. Established 1775 . 


BURBERRYS 



THE 

SOLGARDINE 

BURBERRY 

An airylight, self-ventilating 
Weatherproof that protects 
the daintiest frock and its 
dainty owner from rain or 
wind, dust or sun. 

SOLGARDINE 

offers a range of twenty-four 
delightful colourings, and in 
addition, Burberrys are show¬ 
ing a very fine collection of 
models, especially designed 
for this charming material, 
for the fashionable Summer 
functions. 

Brery Utirbcrry Gantictit bears the Burberry Label, 

BURBERRYS 

HAYMARKET S.W.l LONDON 

Bd. Malesherbes PARIS ; & Provincial Agentf. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

. ... The Nineteenth Annual Meeting 

The Automob.le ^ ^ ^ 

Associ^ion: „„ j„, The Right Hon. 

Annual Meeting. t- i x t j i j a. 

the Earl of Lonsdale, President 

of the Association, presided. In moving the adoption 
of the Annual Report, Lord Lonsdale stated that on 
Derby Day the A.A. reached the wonderful total of 
200,000 members, and on the morning the total 
membership stood at 207,092. The growth of the 
Association was one of the most remarkable things 
which ever happened in the history of motoring. 
Fourteen years ago, when he had the honour to 
become President, the Association had 28,000 members, 
and the A.A. patrols were to be found on most of the 
main roads then frequented by motor-users. In 1920 
they obtained a record membership, among motoring 
organisations of the world, of 100,000. To-day, only 
four years later, that huge membership has been more 
than doubled. In common with all important in¬ 
stitutions, the Association received its sliare of criticism. 
Suggestions were always being received from well- 
wishers as to how it should be conducted. He 
thought, however, that even friendly critics would 



WITH ALL-WEATHER BODY BY MANESSIUS; A 13.9-H.P. RENAULT. 


admit that the active support of over 200,000 motorists 
proved that the Association is satisfying their reason¬ 
able requirements. 


The road patrol organisation of the Association 
had been considerably increased, and would always 
l>e subject to extension, in accordance with the influx 
of additional members. During the 
period under review the total mile¬ 
age of the patrol in the service of 
members exceeded nine million 
miles. Starting with the Easter 
holiday of this year, a number of 
Night Road Service Outfits were 
put into commission, and although 
only three dozen of these vehicles 
were working during the Whitsun¬ 
tide holiday, they rendered assist¬ 
ance during the holiday in con¬ 
nection with eighty-three break¬ 
downs, gave roadside information 
to 1022 members, and obtained 
running supplies—in the way of 
oil, petrol, etc. — for ninety - six 
members. 

The Association was still fight¬ 
ing the motorist's battle against the 
present unjust system of motor 
taxation, under which a lump sum 
was levied annu¬ 
ally on vehicles, 
irrespective of use. 
so that the motor¬ 
ist who travelled onlv' five hundred 
miles per annum paid just as much 
as another motor - user travelling 
five, or even ten, tliousand miles 
on a similar car. The Association 
believed that real, fair justice in 
taxation would mean that the 
person who used the road most, and 
who used the most petrol, should 
pay most. Horse-power was not the 
proper way to tax motorists, there¬ 
fore the tax should be based on 
mileage instead of horse-power. For 
nearly three years a Departmental 
Committee had been inquiring into 
this matter, and the .Association was 
represented on that committee by 
Mr. Stenson Cooke, the Secretary 
of the A.A. The Report, which 
had just been presented to Parlia- 
a majority against a petrol tax. 


in favour of it. It was now for Parliament to 
decide whether they would act upon the Report 
of the majority or the Report of the minority. If 



DECORATED 
ZEALAND: > 


; THE JUBILEE OF THE TOWN OF FIELDING, >4EW 
i-H.P. CROSSLEY, DECORATED AND DRIVEN BY ITS 
OWNER, MRS. PERRY. 

Parliament decided to adopt the majority Report, the 
Association would not “ throw up the sponge,” but 
would do everything in its power to obtain what it 
believes to l>e in the best interests of members. 

The l^eport was carried unanimously. Mr. Charles 
McW'hirter, Chairman of the Association, also Chair¬ 
man of the Finance Committee, in presenting the 
accounts, stated that, as a result of the past year's 
proceedings, they had an excess of income over ex¬ 
penditure of /53.254, while the amount received for 
subscriptions totalled ;^352,765. On the expenditure 
side, they had spent ” on the road ” nearly a quarter 
of a million, while the second largest item was {66,402, 
expenses on Provincial and Continental branches. 


The Future 
cf Trials. 


ment, showed 
and a minority—consisting of the Association’s repre¬ 
sentative and those of other motoring organisations— 


I have heard a good deal of 
complaint on the ground that the 
Press took but little notice of the 
recent Small Car Trial carried out by the R.A.C. In 
justice it should be pointed out there was really very 
little interest of a public nature in the trial itself. 
The conditions set by the R.A.C. were of such a 
character as to have very little attraction for the 
\Ci>tttinufd averlenf 



BEAN 


Cliff dwellers still 
exist in England 


Take the road to Kinver, m the 
valley of the Stour, and you will 
see these curious dwellings. 

There is much else of interest in 
the neighbourhood beside and in a 
roomy BEAN “ FOURTEEN ” you 
can tour hour after hour in com¬ 
fortable ease. 


Tnrelve H.P. Model, from £335 

Fourteen H.P. Models from .. £395 

Front whc«l brakes on Fourteen Models if desired. 


f-cr ( afahette O 3 U'rtU to tht 


A. HARPER SONS & BEAN, Ltd 


A British Achievement of Outstanding Merit. 


The Motor Owner. 
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Your local Buick dealer will 
give you full particulars of 
the General Motors plan of 
deferred payments, and will 
demonstrate the meritt of the 
car, Write for his name and 
address^ 


%e essence of Wisdom 


—consists in being able to do the right thing in 
the right way at the right time. 

The Right Thing in motor matters is to choose 
a car that will give you 100% satisfaction. There 
are good reasons why your choice should be a 
Buick. The wonderful valve-in-head engine, the 
new Buick Four-wheel Brakes and the perfect 
appearance and equipment of the Gar make your 
choice easy. 

The Right Way is the General Motors way of 
deferred payments. There is no need to disturb a 
single investment. For £108 : 3 : 0 you can drive 
home a Buick-4 Majestic Tourer, the balance being 
divided into twelve monthly payments of £22 : 5 : 0. 

The Right Time is Now! Why deprive yourself 
a day longer of the joys of Buick ownership? 

Four-cylinder Models from £360—£535 
Six ,, „ „ £445—£780 



BUICK-4 MAJESTIC 5-SEATER TOURER 




OF CENERALM^^^^ 


GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED, 
THE HYDE, HENDON, N.W.9. 
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trade, to whom they were addresatni and from whom 
support for the trial must be forthcoming. The fact 
that only eighteen cars started is eloquent of its want 
of appeal. Obviou.sly, such an entry could not en¬ 
courage the Press at large to spend time and money 
in giving detailed reports of each day’s doings, as 
used to be the case years 
ago when anything up to 
fifty or sixty cars of all 
types competed. Let me 
say that the H.A.C. is not 
in any way to be blamed 
for the small entrv. It set 
out to run a trial which 
should be as informative 
as possible to the buying 
public, and to be as search¬ 
ing as it could be of weak¬ 
nesses in design and con¬ 
struction. It was not a 
trial like any other—merely 
a joy ride under onerous 
conditions, with an almost 
certain gold medal at the 
end. None of the R.A.C. 
trials are like that. On the 
contrary', no trouble or ex¬ 
pense is spared to make 
them what they purport to 
be—a real test of reliability 
and performance. 

The conditions, then, were 
certainly drastic and as 
tightly drawm as the wit of 
man can conceive. Having 
to be drawn up well in ad¬ 
vance, it was inevitable that 
they should shut out certain 
cars in which detail altera¬ 
tions of design had been 
made between the issue of 

the conditions and the actual WITH THE CUP HE WON 
date of the trial. This 
alone reduced the entry. 

Again, the drastic character of the trial kept others 
out from very fear of what might happen to their 
cars, and consequently to their reputations. Nor do 
I blame them, knowing something of the luck of such 
tests The whole thing seems to boil down to the 
question of whether or not it is advisable to hold such 


trials in the future. For myself, 1 am a profound 
believer in their value; but if they are not going to 
be supported any lx“ttcr than the one under discussion 
they had better be dropped. It is of no avail to 
hold them with sparse entries, and then to blame 
everybody because they are deficient in interest. 


A Crossley 
Victory at 


A 20-70-h.p. Crossley won the 
90 miles per hour Short Handicap 
Brooklands. Brooklands Meeting on 

Saturday the 5th inst. The 
car was driven by L. Cushman, his average speed for 
the distance (approximately 5^ miles) being 79J miles 


per hour, and his speed for the second lap being 88 
miles jxT hour. It should be noted that the car was 
fitted with a standard type four-seater body. As is 
well known, the Crossley 20-70-li.p. Sports Mf)delis 
sold with a guaranteed speed of 75 miles per hour, 
and certainly the results obtained on Brooklands more 
than justify the claims made 
for this model. 

Although 
The 200 Miles entrie.s 
lor the 

Junior Car Club 200 - Miles 
Race do not close at ordi¬ 
nary fees until Aug. 7. 1924, 
twelve entries for the race 
have already come to hand. 
Since the event was insti¬ 
tuted, the Club has never 
before experienced such 
keenness to enter, and they 
naturally draw the conclu¬ 
sion that this year’s race is 
going to be supported even 
to a greater extent than last 
year’s, when over fifty entries 
were accepted. Each year 
there is quite an exciting 
competition amongst en¬ 
trants to be the first to send 
in their entry forms after the 
regulations have been issued ; 
for the individual who is 
quick enough in this direc¬ 
tion is entitled to carry the 
coveted No. i on his car dur¬ 
ing the race. No i car this 
year will be the Horstman en¬ 
tered by Mr. T. L. Edwards. 

The Club would like to 
point out that in order to 
compete or enter a car for 
tiiis event on Sept. 20, 1924, 
entrants and drivers must be 
elected meml»ers of the Club 
prior to Aug. 30, 1924. Entries close at ordinary fees 
on Aug. 7, 1924, or at double fees on Aug. 21, 1924. 
The Junior Car Club are organising a charabanc ser¬ 
vice from London to the track on the day of the 
event. Full particulars regarding hours of departure 
and price of tickets will be announced later.—VV. W. 



IN EVERY corner of the Empire—wherever Batteries are 
used—we have earned a splendid reputation for the 
quality of our manufactures. 

WE INVITE you to get particulars of our batteries for Auto¬ 
mobile Starting, Lighting and Ignition : for Wir^ess ; 
for Country House Lighting ; for Tram and Yacht 
Lighting : for Central Station Installations, etc,, etc. 

WE INVITE comparison with any other make on the 
market for Efficiency, Quality, Workmanship and Price. 
Tell US the. types of Batleries which interest you an6 we will forward 
Catalogues giving illusiraflons, dimensions, prices and full particulars 
Address your enquiry to Dept. L.N. 

PIeto & Radford 

(Proprietori: Prilcbelt 6c Gold and E.P.S. Comoany. Ltd.) 

HEAD OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS: 


50 Grosvenor Gardens, Victoria—London, S.W.l 

Tcl.phonc ; Vlctori. 3667 (4 line.'. T.legrami ; '' Slor.8., Sowesl. London " 




HAIRPINS 


This is the kind of road that 
you meet in your exploration 
runs off the beaten track. As 
it winds up and down hill in 
single - figure gradients, it 
calls for all your skill as a 
driver. 

If the brakes of your car 
are lined with Ferodo 
Friction Linings, you have 
a feeling of confidence 


that no emergency can 
shake. 

The powerful grip of Ferodo 
Linings never weakens. 

This is because the solidly 
woven asbestos wears evenly 
—not in spots ; it is able to 
withstand the terrific stress 
of brake friction without 
slipping or seizing, and it 
never breaks up. 


You can rely upon the uniformity of 

iBaamiiiBil 


FRICTION LININGS 


“ The linings that make motoring SAFE” 


FERODO, LTD., CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. 

Depots and Agencies: London, Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Bristol^ 
Belfast, Coventry, Newcastle, Glasgow, Carlisle, Brighton and Liverpool. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS " 

Paid in Advance 
INLAND. 

Twelve Month* (includiog: CbristiuiAi 

Number) ... ... .. . £2 18 9 

Six Month* . 18 2 

Including Christmas Number ... ... I 10 7 

Three Months . . 0 H I 

Including Christmas Number ... ... 0 16 6 

CANADA 

Twelve Month* (including Christmas 

Number) . .£3 011 

Sis Months .19 3 

Including Christmas Number ... ... 1 II 8 

Three Months.0 14 7 

Including Christmas Number. 0 17 0 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) ... . ... £3 S 3 

Six Months ... .. 1 H 5 j 

Including Christmas Number ... ... 1 IS 10 , 

Three Month* .0 15 9 | 

Including Christmas Number. 0 16 2 

Subscriptions must be paid In advance, direct to the 
Publishine Oifce, 17a. Strand, in English money: by cheques, I 
crossed-T^he National Provincial amfUnion Bank of England, 
Limited"; or by Post Olfice Orders, payable at tlie East 


The Agence Havas is specially appointed to receive 
advertisements for “ The lllustratetl London News,*' 
for Western Europe, at its Head Offices, 62, Rue de 
Richlieu, Paris, and at all its branches. 




DINARD, BRITTANY 

THE AU-THE-YEAR-ROUNO I 
RESORT. I 

8 hours from Southampton. , 
18-hole Golf. 

The mo»t equable climate. I 


{Juh-Set»tetiiber.> 

CRYSTAL HOTEL, ist. class inclusive, from 33 fr. 
MICHELET HOTEL, inclusive, from 25 to 35 fr. 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 

HOTEL MEURIGE 

100 rooms—30 bathrooms. 

Inclusive terms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 


LT..COL. RICHARDSON 

AIREDALES 

Specially trained against burglars. 


yuit Published: 

WATCH 0068. THEIR TRAININ6 
AND MANA6EMENT. 



It is Impossible to // 
Strip the Coiner !! 

Unlike most other balls it is 
absolutely waterproof, washable, 
is extremely durable, outlasting 
any other ball on the market, 
and retains its life and speed to a 
remarkable degree. It is ex¬ 
tremely fast off the racquet and 
does not depreciate by keeping. 

For Grass or Hard Courts. 
Regulation size, ss’eight and 
bound. 

Obtainable from all Sports Goods 


.N 


TENiTiBALL INTiRNATION/ 
MSTITCHLESS— FUR STORE 


OVERSEAS visitors a 

cordial invitation is extended to 
view the Exhibition of Summer 
^ being held in Salons at 

163 & 165, Regent Street, W.i. 
At no place in the world can more beautiful 
Furs be seen. Each garment shown is of 
itself an individual work of art worthy of the 
precious pelts from which it is fashioned— 
with just that degree of formality to satisfy 
tradition, but possessing a style and distinction 
entirely of its own. 

If the quality of the skins, too. be taken into 
consideration, they will be found to afford far 
greater value for the money than is usually 
represented in those “ Bargain Furs” where 
the question of price is made the chief 
consideration. 

lllush'ated Catalogue Post Free. 

Before deciding to purchase Furs for the coming Autumn 
and Winter Ladies should not omit to glance through the 
illustrated Brochure—just published — “ Inexpensive Furs 
that bear the Hall-mark of quality”—A copy of this new 
publication will be sent post free on request. 

Ihe 

INTERNATIONAL 


Ifie 9{ousc Jor^ReliaUe ^urs 

163 & 165 REGENT ST. LONDON.Wl. 



'1‘his illustration shows a handsome and serviceable model 
which may be had in mink, sealskin, nutria or n.atural 
musquash. The actual garment illustrated is produced in 
5n<», dark, natural mustjuash, 50 inches long, and is lined 
thioughout with Crcpe.dc-Chinc to tone with lur. Price ;^63 


20^6 


Per 

Dozen 


Travel in Comfort 

Air, Train and Seasickneu 
positively prevented and 
cured or money refunded. 

Obtainahleat all Chemists 

Price : 4/2 & 8/4 


OUR ANAGLYPH MASK COUPON. 

Please send me One Anaglyph Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps [Three- 
halfpence, Inland; or Twopence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover Postage. 


Henleys Tyre & Rubber Co .Lm 

lo M.ChristopherSt.FinaburySq.London.E.C 
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FASCINATION 


SHELL-MEX» LTD^ 

SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAV, W.C. 


for free ooloured booklet giving 
■ particulars of Competition foi Prizes amounting to 
£530, for the best names submitted by motorists for 


the motoring character depicted in the above series 
of advertisements. 




TahJjt^ your ffe^Kh 




Healthy 

Holiday 

ensuredbyLAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC 

SALINE in your bag before starting on 
your Summer Holidays, and taking a tea¬ 
spoonful in water in morning, before dinner, 
o,- at night. A CENTURY'S MEDICAL 
Records show that it vitalises and sup¬ 
plies the blood with those saline principles 
often destroyed by change of climate. 

LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, which 

IS the ORIGINAL, differs from other 
Salines and ' Salts ” and lessens risk of 
infection by rendering the system healthy 
and vigorous, by blood purification. 

The word ‘PYRETIC’ means ‘Fever reducing.’ 

It stops SICKNESS and HEADACHES, 
CURES BILIOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, 
and CHRONIC CONSTIPATION. i 

2/6 and 4/6 a Bottle, ol all Chemists. m 


//^/■ 

I s-iim 
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SoU Agertit : 

HEPPELLS, 

1(4, Pittaciiilr. Londoo. W I , and at Brifhtoi 




The Royal Route 
to 

Scotland 


THE ROYAL ROUTE to Scotland 
is the We^ G>a^ route from Eu^on. 
The L M S have two main line routes 
to Scodand, one, the Royal Route from 
Eu^on, and the other, the “Midland” 
from St. Pancras. 

Much of the fine^ scenery in these 
islands marches with one or other of 
these lines. Both are full of beauty 
and romantic associations. In We^- 
moreland the Weft Coaft route climbs 
the wild region where the Pennine 
Mountains ftretch out the rough arm 
of Shap to hold the garland of the 
English lakes: the lovelieft of Derby¬ 
shire valleys are those through which 
the Midland route picks its way, 
ftriding from cliff to cliff to gain 
the summit of the line. 

Passengers who travel by either route 
may, if they wish, take the other route 
on the return journey. For example, 
passengers outward bound by the Weft 
Coaft route from Eufton may return 
by the Midland to St. Pancras, and 
vice versa. 

Passengers who take touri ft tickets may 
break their journey on either route. 


Extra Summer Service from July 14 


L M S 






















WHILE THE REMEMBRANCE CLERKS KNELT ^ THE QUEEN SIGNING THE DEED OF CONSECRATION IN LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


After the religious side of the Impressive, consecration ceremonial had been com¬ 
pleted at Liverpool Cathedral, the practical and secular took place. The Bishop 
of Liverpool, having traced the cross of consecration on a pillar to the south of 
the sacrarium, came with his attendants to the western end of the choir, near 
their Majesties’ stalls. Five remembrance" clerks (seen kneeling) bore in a 
table of silvery oak wood on which were a gold inkstand, a white quill, the ladle 

PHOTOCBAm BY 


for the seal, and the sand for drying the ink on the parchment, as was done in 
olden times. When the Chancellor of the diocese had read the ** Sentence of 
Consecration," Dr. David Inquired whether all was in order, and then signed the 
Deed of Consecration. The King signed next, and he was followed by the Queen. 
The other witnesses were the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Lord Derby, 
Sir Frederick RadclifFe, Sir WHUam Forwood, and the Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 

TBS ** Tibbs." 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO LIVERPOOL: WELCOME AND DEDICATION. 

PHOvocBAvn mw CJS,, and rmm ** Tkms.** 



KMI 0* THE PRECEDOIG DAY : THE DEDJCATICm OP THE NORTH TRANSEPT OF THE CATHEDRAL 
AND THE CENOTAPH, ON SUNDAY, JULY 20. 


When the King and Queen arrived at Liverpool on Jnlj 19. for the conaeeration 
of the new Cathedral, their Majesties went to St. George’s Hall, where the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool voiced the city’s welcome. The consecratioa of the Cathedral 
followed in the afternoon. On the Sunday their Majesties again vi^ted the 
Cathedral, that they might attend the dedication of the North Transept, as the 
Liverpool and District Memorial to sailors and soldiers who gave th^r lives in the 
Great War. In the transept in question is a Holy Table, carved and lacquered. 


and bdow a simple reredoa adorned with statues of a sailor and a soldier. In 
the centre of the transept is the Cenotaph, and, on the top of this, framed in 
bronae and fU'otected by glass, is an illuminated roll, with the names of the 42,000 
men of the Dipcese of Liverpool and the Wlrral there commemorated. The silk 
Uoioa Jack which was upon the Cenotaph was withdrawn by Sir Arthur Stanley, 
Chairman of the Memorial Committee, and the Bishop of Liverpool then dedicated 
the transept and Holy Table and the Archbishop of York blessed the Cenotaph. 
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AFTER TWENTY YEARS; THE CONSECRATION OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 

w C.N. 


AFTER THE CEREMCHOAL CCMESECRATlCni OF THE NEW CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST, IN LIVERPOOL : 

THE KING AND QUEEN MOVING FROM THE BUILDING IN PROCESSION. 

The Cathedral waa solemnly dedicated on July I9th» on the twentieth annhrersary I competition for the beat design for the Cathedral. The structure as it exista was 

of the day on which King Edward VII. laid its foundation stone. The building I not made according to the original plans, for in 1910 the architect produced an 

itself, as our readers know from the photographs we have published from time to i entirely new design for the main building. Indeed, as he said to an Intenriewer; 

time, is eery 6ne. and his Majesty was certainly not in error when he called it j ** One's ideas are constantly changing, and the building is created gradually, much 

** This great and splendid achieTement of modem architectare." Its ardiitact It I as coral insects build a coral reef. I ham been influenced by Spain—a country, 
the newly knighted Sir Qles Gilbert Scott. He was twenty-one when he won the ' oddly enough, which I haye nerer risited." 
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Bt G. K. CHESTERTON. 


O NE thing that stamps a man as being really 
among the uneducated is the fact that he has 
a contempt for the illiterate. It is one unmistak¬ 
able mark of insufficient edneation, and for obvious 
reasons. It denotes the dunce who has stuck at 
the alphalxit and never really got beyond it—or at 
least never got over his surprise at getting beyond it. 
A.B.C. stands for Abracadatea ; it was at first a 
mystery, and has at last become a spell or charm. 
But it is still a mystery in the sense that the man 
never gets behind it—never even thinks of getting 
behind it. 

What is literacy ? What are letters ? They are 
a system of signals or arbitrary signs for conve 3 dng 
information by an accepted code, like semaphore 
signalling or the ancient art of heraldry. A mediaeval 
military commander might be badly defeated through 
mistaking the colours and dispositions of blazoned 
pennons or feudal liveries. A modem military com¬ 
mander might be badly de¬ 
feated through mistaking the 
messages sent by the waving 
of or the hashing of 

mirrors. A modem wage- 
slave in an industrial town 
would be very badly be¬ 
nighted and cut off if he had 
no printed messages to tell 
him of the world outside, 
from which everything comes 
and goes ; where all his work 
goes and whence all his food 
comes ; what are the wars for 
which his tea and tobacco 
are taxed, or what is happen¬ 
ing in the countries frenn 
which his tea and tobacco 
come. It may be remarked 
that the simile of a signal, 
and the parallel with Morse 
or mediaeval heraldry, is con¬ 
firmed by the tendency to be 
more and more conspicuous 
and strilK the eye from a 
distance. As shields and 
pennons were very boldly 
simplified and brightly col¬ 
oured. that they might be 
seen across the battlefield, as 
modem signalling is abrapt 
and staccato, to be obvious 
when seen from ater, so our 
journalism is tending more 
and more to be a thing of 
posters and headlines, which 
a hurried people can appre¬ 
ciate at a glance and even at 
a distance. But a man is 
not a fool or a savage merely 
because he cannot blazon a 
shield or read a message in Morse. Anyhow, this is 
what reading and writing are—or what they are to 
men in a labyrinthine prison like London. They are 
big black-and-white signals standing up like railway- 
signals on the remote horizon, to tell peof^e something 
about the world. The Londoner sees a hundred milk- 
cans delivered at Paddington Station. So ter as the 
mere life of Paddington is concerned, he might have 
forgotten even what milk means. He might imagine 
the milk was manufactured with the can. Far away on 
the fringe of his horizon the cow, that fantastic animal, 
might have faded into a fabulous animal. Therefore, 
the alphabetical agnals have to arrange themselves 
in certain angles and attitudes, and hail ham from 
afar with the information tiiat there is such a thiDg 
as a cow—C O W, cow. If he did not know some¬ 
thing about where his milk came frmn his baby might 
starve or be poisoned. He does not know much 
about it at best : but at least if he rose in revolt over 
his starved or poisoned baby he would rush about 
looking for a cow and not for a milk-machine. In 
short, the modem townsman is only a part of a com¬ 
plicated s yst e m —or, as was more unkindly said of 
the ancient tailor, he is only one-tenth of a man. 


He does not understand a tenth or a hundredth part 
of his own life, his own livelihood, his own world. 
He would certainly be very ignorant if the news¬ 
papers told him nothing. As it is, he is only fairly 
ignorant, for many newspapers him ties. 

In short, the man who makes the hundredth part 
of a pin needs newspapers to explain his own life to 
him. He has to be informed (or misinformed) about 
what he is doing and why he is doing it, and what 
is going to become of it. But the man with three 
acres and a cow does not need this information, at 
least in this sense. The man ran milk the cow. and 
can, if necessary, drink the milk. He does not need 
a code of sigmUs in the distance to tell him where 
milk comes from or where it goes to. He may be all 
the better for culture for other reasons, and he often 
has a fine culture of arts and crafts and songs and 
stories. But he possesses his whole Kfe, as he possesses 
a whole cow and not the hind-leg of a cow. He does 


not need elementary education ; he knows all about 
the foundatkms of life ; and that great poet who 
wrote ** Happy is he who knows the causes of things ** 
added, concerning the farmer on his own term, lEm 
shall not the clubs of the mob or the pnrple of the 
Kings appal,*’ for he is free of all that tangle of tyranny 
and trickery ; he governs himself. He deals with 
things and not merely with words ; and when he does 
not read about things or write about things, it is 
because he does them. But he does a good many 
other things besides milking cows, as all the elaborate 
peasant arts of the worid are Hiere to testify. And 
the final ontcome of all our own reading and writing, the 
last phase of onr own literary and academic culture 
and good taste, has sent all the artists and sesthetes 
in the world dandng after the last rags of peasant 
embroidery and tiie dying echoes of the folk-song. 

I was moved to meditate on these rather obvious 
truths by a correspondence in the Westminster Gmsetie, 
in which I disputed with others to whom they did 
not seem to be obvious. It arose indirectly out of 
the remarks of a very distinguished writer concerning 
religions education, which he seemed almost to 


identify with insufficient education. As a matter of 
fact, of couise, all education is religious education— 
and never more than when it is irreligious education. 
It either teaches a definite doctrine about the universe, 
which is theology ; or else it takes one for granted, 
which is mysticism. If it does not do that it does 
nothing at all, and means nothing at all, for every¬ 
thing must depend npon some first princi|des and 
refer to some causes, expressed or unexpressed. There 
is really nothing problematical in the problem of what 
was called a religious atmosphere in schools. There 
is a religious atmosphere of some sort in all schools, 
including the school in which the aged Jew taught 
the Artful Dodger the elements of his art. There is 
a religions atmos|ffiere in every rabble in the street, 
ter every practical traveller knows there will be 
difierences between a Moslem mob and an Irish mob 
and a Puritan mob in the Middle West. There is 
always an atmosphere, ter neither the soul nor the 
body can breathe in a vacuum. But the relevance of 
this religious education to the 
question of reading and writ¬ 
ing is really rather close. The 
point of the parable of tiic 
man with the cow is that he 
sees the whole round of hu¬ 
man life, in however simple a 
form. For instance, he sees 
the whole economic process 
—land, labour, |Xx>daction, 
consumption, saving, capital, 
|»odnction again. But what 
is true of the science liveli¬ 
hood is also true of the science 
of life. People say that such 
a peasant has a narrow sphere, 
that he lives in a small social 
circle. Oddly enough, they 
do not notice that the veiy^ 
mathematical metaphor they 
use involves the answer to 
what they say. In a sense 
there is no such thing as a 
narrow sphere or a small 
circle. One sphere is as in¬ 
finite as anot^r sphere. A 
small circle is quite as cir¬ 
cular as a large circle. And 
in a very real sense this is 
true ot the scale or smallness 
of a human life. A simple 
life may be compared to the 
infinite circle or the universal 
sphere, exactly in so far as it 
does contain the essential and 
eternal elements of human 
life; in so far as it sees 
clearly the beginning and 
the end and ^e centre— 
birth and death and the 
purpose in our creation. 
The point about the mere proletarian of the towns is 
that he does not see his life as a circle, but only as 
a segment of a circle — or rather, as the segment 
of a curve which he does not even know is a circle. 
Ite docs not even see the whole of his own life. He 
does not know where the lines of his own life go to, 
or whence they come. Hence he has not half so mtich 
chance of being a philosopher as if he were a plough¬ 
man. His fffiilosophy of life cannot be a philosophy 
of experience, but only of the reports of experience. 
He tends to depend more and more upon those printed 
le poita —that is, to depend more and more upon being 
al^ to read. He cannot afford to be as illiterate as 
Homer or as indifferent to books as St. Francis. He 
him to depend on newspapers as a commander at 
headquarters has to depend on code tel^rams, and 
for tlw same reason—that he cannot be on the spoL 
But few will maintain that the wits of Homer and 
St. Francis were not Very much on tiie spot. They, 
in their different ways, certainly managed to see life 
steadily and see it wiK>le ; they knew something of the 
first and the last things. The alphabet is very useful, 
but it is an e r ror to identify the alphabet with that 
Alpha and Omega which is tlM beginning and the end. 



THE CONSECRATION OF THE NEW CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST, IN LIVERPOOL: THE KING AND 
QUEEN AFTER THE CEREMONY; WITH LORD DERBY AND MR. ARTHUR HENDERSON. 

The Kine and Queen drove to Liverpool from Knowsley accompanied bjr Lewd Derbr and Mr. Arthur Hendervm, and fblloiped 
hr c amaeea cootalnnie the Aichbi^wpa of Canterbury and York, Lord and Ladr Salisbury, and other notables. 
PkatcempH fry CaUnU Nnet, 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


HeaJers tpim have nvi gei ohi ain e J erne vj ihe iperia/ /or viewing ear Anagltfphs in aferceacopfc reAef mag dv m hg JiUing up ihe coupon on page 973, and forwarding H 

with poalage timmpe vatme fiber-&a(teeiKe (hdamd), or Uempence-htdfpenng (Foreign}, addreued im “The iUaalraied London News'* {Anagfyph), 9S, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Won by a Nineteen-Year-Old Canadian: The King’s Prize, at Bisley. 




THE PRniCE OF WITH THE WIHHERS OF THE KOLAFORE AHD MACKinKNI CUPS : «* IT WA^ A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE : THE PRINCE OF WALES 

THE SOUTH AFRKAH TEAM, WHOSE TOTALS WERE 1115 AHD 1074. CONGRATULATES PRIVATE D. BURKE (DECORATED WITH MAPLE LEAF). 

The siztT'first Annual rifle meeting of the National Rifle Aisodation produced the volunteer r^ments. There vere several remarkable features of this year's 

astonishing victory of the youngest competitor on the range, Private Desmond ** shoot": Private Burkb was the first to vin Bronze and Gold Medals at the 

Burke. The King's Prize-winner, a youth of nineteen, is a student in chemical same meeting; the first who, in winning the Empire's most coveted shooting 

engineering at Ottawa, and has only been shooting for two years. He is a prize, won the only first prize he has ever won. Not only this, but he is the 

member of the Governor-General's Foot Guards, one of the leading Canadian youngest man who has ever won the King's Prize. 

PRoroGaAnts bv Pbototbicm, and PaasoNALiTY Photon. 




Miles: The C/.5. World-Flight Airmen at Croydon. 


After Flying 18, 


OH THEIR WAT TO CROTDOH—AND A GREAT RBCEPTIOH: THE THREE DIOTED STATES RECEIV1N6 COHGRATULAT10HS FROM THE WIFE OF A FRIENDLY RIVAL: 

WORLD-FUGHT AEROPLANES CR OS SING THE CHANNHI. MRS. MACLAREN GREETS UEUTEHANT LOWELL SMITH OH HB ARRIVAL. 


RECEIVEO WITH AND AH OFFICIAL WELCOME: THE THREE DOUGLAS WORLDAUISERS OH THEHI ARRIVAL AT THE CROTDOH AERODROME 

AFTER THE FLMaiT FROM LE BOURCET. 

Arriving at Croydon from the neighbourhood of Paris, the United States Army Air Ministry, the Royal Aero Club, and the Director of Civil Aviation. Mrs. 
airmen received a hearty welcome from a large crowd. The international courtesy IdacLaren. the wife of the leader of the BrHiah world-flight, took the occasion 

of escorting the visiting aviatois over the Channel fell to the London-Paris to thank Lieutenant Smith, as representing the United States, for the help given 

machine of Imperial Airways. Official greetings followed from officiab of the to her husband in transporting his spare machine from Tokyo (see page 193). 

PnoTOCBArns av ToncaL, CP., ana Armn. 
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CONCERNING THE SAND-MARTIN. 

Bb AaOtof of **^hc Infancy of AnimaiK* Courttkip of AnOmaU,** etc. 


I HAVE managed to escape, tor a brief space, 
from the seething turmoil of London, always 
irksome to me, to the quiet of the country. My 
sanctuary, a Norfolk '* broad,** is too smaU to be 
worth the notice of the ordinary h<^day>inaker, 
who seems to find boating on the Broads impossiMe 
without the distractions provided by a gramophone I 
Hence, for a while, I am in paradise ! Being |ealously 
guarded, birds reckoned rarities,** as w^ as 
more common species, can be kept under ob- 
servaticm here all day long. Among the *' com¬ 
mon ** sped^, 1 expected to find both the swal¬ 
low and the house-martin, which, with the 
sand-martin, are just now much in my mind. 

But, to my sorrow, there are no house-martins 
here, suid but two pairs of swallows are nesting 
in an outhouse. The rapid falling-off in the 
numbers of the swallow is a notii^Ue feature 
all over the country. It has been a mattd 
for grave concern for some years, but no satis¬ 
factory solution of this lamentable state of 
affairs has yet been found. 

The aspect in the life-history of the swallow- 
tribe which just now particularly interests me is 
that which concerns their nesting habits. As 
everybody knows, the swallow-tribe are, typic¬ 
ally, builders of mud nests. Why, then, does 
the little sand-martin depart from the custom 
of his tribe, and laboriously drive tunnels into cliffs 
and sand-banks ? When did this changed habit 
begin—and why ? It is the more remarkaUe because 



FIG. Z—WITH A NESTlNGrHOLE DUG OUT OF A 


BANK; A SAND-MARTIN'S “NURSERY.” 

Thoi^ the alendereet of feet and the tiniest of beaks, 

the little sand-martin drives a tunnel, six inches in diameter 
and from three to nine feet tons, into a vortical cUA. The 
Twsting-chamber thus formed is padded with dry grass and a 
few feaffiers on which the white eggs are laid. 

it would be difficult to find a bard seemingly less 
fitted for such a task. And this because it has but 
the slenderest of feet and the smallest of beaks for 
sudi work. 

Nevertheless, this engineering feat is performed 
with surprising skill. Choosing the vertic^ face of 
a bank of sand, gravel, or day, the little sapper 
contrives to get a grip of the seal with his claws, 
and, supported by his tail, commences his task by 
pecking a circular depression. Presently this is 
enlarged to enaUe a more secure foothold to be 
possible, when progress is more rapid. As the 
material hewn away falls down, it is removed by the 
feet, and the work goes on till a tunnel, ranging from 
three to as much as nine feet, has been drilled, when 
a circular chamber is formed, some six inches in 
diameter, to form the nursery (Fig. 2 ). 

This is always at a higher level than the tunnel, 
tor drainage purposes, ^metimes a big stone is 
encountered when the work is half-way through. 
If this cannot be loosened and thrown out. the task 
must be abandoned and begun afresh. According 
to some accounts, the tunnels are longest where 
stones are most abundant. But this is a point de¬ 
manding further observation. 

There is another aspect in the life-history of the 
sand-martin which is worth noting. It would be 
quite impossible, from a mere inspection of its beak 


and feet, to find any evidence that it was a burrower. 
The rabbit affords a parallel case, for its feet disclose 
no evidence of this power of digging. The mole 
and the armadillo, on the other hand, are obviously 
animated digging machines. Their curiously modi¬ 
fied feet and claws proclaim this at sight. 

These differences we may put down to the fact that 
these creatures must ffig for their very Lives—thus 


only may they eat. But with the little mouse-brown 
sand-martin and the rabbit, burrowing is but an 
episode in their hves. 

There is only one other bird which can really be 
regarded as being an even more skilled burrower 
than the sand-martin, and that is the bee-eater. 
For this bird can, and commonly does, drive shafts 
into the level ground, almost vertically: though 
where possiMe, it will use a steep bank, Kke the sand- 
martin. Both alike have to kick out the debris 
dislodged by means of the feet; but how does the 
bee-eater contrive to do this, when the (tirection 
of the shaft is practically vertical ? 

The beak of the bee-eater, at first sight, would 
seem to be more suitable as a digging instrument 
than that of the sand-martin ; for it is long and 
curved, rather like a [Mck in shape ; but its legs are 
as short, and its toes as feeble, as those of its rival. 
Nothing less like efficient digging tools could well 
be imagined. That the beak is by no means as 
suited to the task of digging as it would seem to 
be is shown by the fact that it is often worn dovm 
to the bone by such labours. In the above 
photograph (Fig. i), the skulls of these two birds 
are shown. But here, in the dried skull, the beaks 
look longer than they really are. All that is seen of 
this, in the sand-martin, is the portion which lies 
in front of the oblong hole which marks the position 
of the nostrils: though the mouth extends as far 
backwards as the level of the eye. But the tip of the 
beak is all that can be used in digging. 

Save the sand-martins, the swallow tribe build 
nests of mud. This rather unpleasant material is 



FIG. 4:—EAVES OF A SHED PREFERRED TO NATURAL 
SITES: HUNDREDS OP NESTS OF THE NORTH AMERI¬ 


CAN CLIFF-SWALLOW. 

*nM flask-dvaped nests of the North American cliff-swallow are 
affixed to the faces of cliffs until the white man comes with his 
buildings, when the natural sites are deserted for them. The 
photocraph is of a shed in Saskatchewan. 

gathered by the beak and formed in the mouth into 
pellets, wificb, mixed with the sticky secretion of 
the sahvary glands, gradually complete the nursery, 
much as a bouse is built, brick by brick. The choice 


of a site for such nests, however, is by no mean's 
uniform ; neither is their architecture. And still 
more striking is the fact that the natural building- 
sites are forsaken wherever man appears on the 
scene and erects dwelling houses or barns, the eaves 
and rafters of which seem always to'be more to theij* 
liking than the rocky ledges of cliffs. This choice 
may in part be due to the fact that man, invading 
their fastnesses, generally' brings domesticated 
cattle with him, and these, in their turn, bring 
a plentiful supply of fiics. Thus it is of ad¬ 
vantage to migrate towards the source of the 
food supply. 

As touching the architbeture of the nest, our 
swallow, as everybody knows, builds an open 
nest, which is placed upon some rafter in an 
outhouse or cowshed. The house-martin, on 
the other hand, builds outside the house, under 
the eaves, making these a roof for the nest, 
which is entered only by a small hole in its 
rim. Here and there, kindly people, who like 
to encourage these useful birds, nail laths to 
the side of the house, and provide mud for 
the builders. So readily do they respond to 
such invitations that rows on rows of nests 
will often be clustered together. On the Bow 
River, Saskatchewan, the American cUff-swal- 
low, belonging to the genus Petrochelidon, used 
to build their nests on the faces of immense boulders 
scattered about on the plain ; masses of nests covered 
their surface. Then came the white man, with his 



FIG. 3.—WITH REMARKABLE TUBULAR ENTRANCES 
BUILT AGAINST A CLIFF-FACE; INDIAN CLIFF- 
SWALLOWS. 

This species of swallow, the Pttnehdidon fluvicolo, builds peculiar 
nests like partiallr mrerted flasks sticking to the faces of a cliff. 

houses and out-buildings, and the natur^ sites were 
speedily deserted. The accompanying photograph 
(Fig. 4 ) shows a shed in Saskatchewan which has 
thus been taken possession of. 

But the cliff-swallows, of which there are msuiy 
species, build quite peculiar nests, inasmuch as they 
are bottle, or rather, flask-shaped, with long, tabular 
shaped entrances, such as may be seen in the above 
photograph (Fig. 3 ) of the Indian cliff - swallow 
{Peirochelidon'fluvicola), which is here nesting on a 
cliff-face, after the ancestral fashion. But here, in 
England, the house-martin will sometimes choose 
the face of a cliff, in preference to the more usual 
eaves of a bouse. 

Finally, there is one member of the swallow- 
tribe which has fallen from grace. This is the South 
American tree-martin {Progne iapeta), which, wherever 
possible, usurps the huge mud nests of the little 
oven-bird, driving out the rightful owners. In 
course of time, one would have supposed, they would 
have bad to return to more honourable ways owing 
to the extermination of their dupes, and the conse¬ 
quent absence of nests. But success does not always 
attend the efforts to drive out the builder of the 
nest, and thus the housing-problem is solved for 
them ! Where there are no oven-birds they build 
in holes in trees, or sandy banks, or under the eaves 
of houses ; but they seem never to miss an opportunity 
of playing the parasite. 



FIG. ].—BEAKS USED FOR DRILLING BURROWS; SKULLS OF THE 
SAND-MARTIN AND THE BEE-EATER. 

The dieslne instruments of these two birds are not adapted to the purpose b]r 
Nature, and are often worn to the bone. In the sand-martin (left), the only 
portion of the beak to be seen is that which lies in front of the nostrils, shown 
by the oblong hole. In each case, only the bony supporting skeleton is seen. 
Pkotogrmpks ^ Mr. E. J. Mmnly. 
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WHITE INDIANS OF PANAMA: A MYSTERY OF THE DARIEN. 


PnOTOCBAPHS BV TonCAU 
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A PROBLEM AS TET UBSOLVED: THE WHI T E IMDIAE CHnjPBRW BBOOGRT BACK BT MS. RfCBARD 0. MARSH; 
WnH OARKSKIHHEO IMDIAB ADULTS. 


rpXCEPTlONAL interat was 
aroused recently by the 
statement that Mr. Richard O. 
Marsh, leader of an expedition 
to the Darien district of 
Panama, had found there a 
race of blonde Indians. Wiring 
from Colon, Mr. Marsh said, 
as reported in the ** Times *': 

** I visited Ina Pagulna, Chief 
of Chiefs, or King of the 
Darien. ... At my request, 
Ina Paguina called a oon* 
ference of all the chiefs of 
Darien. ... 1 told them | 
wanted to see the White In¬ 
dians that have existed in the 
Darien from time immemorial, 
long before the coming of the 
Spaniards. . . . The chiefs 
called in the White Indians. 
They came from the moun¬ 
tains, from secluded valleys 
and isolated islands . . . They 
are numbered by the hundreds, 
if not by the thousands." 
Mr. Marsh took back with 
him the three White Indians 
see.i in our photographs. The 
boys and the girl have golden 
hair, blue eyes, and white, 
tender skins. The boys are 
marked with " liver spots," 


' 4 ^ 


Ccfi/immeJ,] 

but the girl is comparatively 
clear. Their gums are pink 
and their skulls are unusual 
in sIm and shape, being round 
and decidedly different from 
tbe typical Bias Indians. 
The latest reports from 
America discuss disagreement 
as to the origin of these White 
Indians and the cause of their 
whiteness. At least three ex¬ 
planations ’ have been ad¬ 
vanced. One is that the chil¬ 
dren have a disease akin to 
the form of leucodermia known 
in the West Indies; another is 
that they are abnormal race 
types; and another is that 
their condition was .brought 
about by endocrine disturb¬ 
ances : that is to say, by dis¬ 
turbances of the secretion of 
one or more of the ductles 
glands. Mr. Marsh's own Idea 
is that they may be examples 
of a type of pseudo-Albinism. 
They are not pure Albinos 
^that everyone seems to 
agree in acknowledging. " The 
very important fact remains," 
be adds, " that in Darien 
we have a white race arisiag 
out of a brown." 


WITH MR. RICHAtO) O. MARSH: TBE WHITE IHDIAH CHILOREII—THE BOVS 
" UVER-SPOTTEO *’; THE GIRL CLEAR OP COMPIEXIOH. 
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from “CRaos” to 6a$: J\ "Spirit” in SubHction. 
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T N the old, old days observers who were familiar 
^ with inflammable gas escaping from the earth, 
often bubbling from springs and streams, conceived it 
as a wild, untamaMe ** spirit ** or breath*'; and as 
" spiritus sUvestris," gas of all lands was known down 
to the days of Paracelsus (1493-1541). It was J. B. 
Van Helmont (1577-1644) who first appears to have 
inquired into this phenomenon, and to have given 
the ** spirit ** the name which persists to-day and is 
more specifically applied to a great and progressive 
industry—the Gas Industry. Van Hdmont writes in 
one connection: *' 1 have called that vapour Gas, 
being not for severed from the Chaos of the Ancients "; 
and again he says / " The live coal, and generally 
whatsoever bodies do not immediately depart into 
water, nor yet are fixed, do necessarily belch forth a 
wild spirit or Iveath. ... I call this Spirit, unknown 
hitherto, by the new name of Gas.** 

These men of earlier days bdheved the '* wild 
spirit '* to be the same as atmospheric or ** common ** 
air, and Van Helmont, adopting the Greek word 
chaos, the atmosphere, gave the ch a pronunciatioa 
similar to the Dutch g, fbr he was a Dutchman. Hence 
chaos became, by a sort of cor ru p ti on," gas **; but the 
word did not come into popular use until between 
1795 and 1808—some 150 years after Van Helmont 
invented H, and almost at the time of the introduction 
of gas lighting. 

Not until the latter half of the seventeenth 
century was attention turned to the distillation of 
coal for the production ai coal-gas. It was the Rev. 
John Clayton, Dean of Kildare, who, observing that 
the water in a ditch near Wigan ** would seemingly 
bum like Brandy, the Flame of which was so fierce 
that several strangers have boiled eggs over it,** dug 
down and found coal near the snrfoce. Some of this 
he carried away and used in *' an experiment con¬ 
cerning the Spirit of Coals ** which was published in 
the " Transactions of the Royal Society,** 1739-40. 
The historically interesting manuscript in which he 
communicated to the chemist Boyle the first record 
of the actual distillation of coal is in the British 
Museum. Cla3rton records bow he collected the gas 
in bladders, which be used to prttk with a pin and 
light for the diversion of strangers and friends, who 
were overwhelmed with surprise, ** because no one 
could discern any Difference be tw een these Bladdm 
and those which are filled with common Air." 

But though Clayton amused himself in this way, 
and though J. P. Minckelers, a professor at Louvain. 
University, had in 1785 lighted his lecture-room with 
gas as an experiment, and Lord Dundonald in 1787 
bad illuminated the hall of Cnlross Abbey, it was left 



A CARTOON THAT WAS A SEQUEL TO AN EXPLOSION 
AT THE GAS-WORKS: "THE BLESSED EFFECTS OP 
GASS’* <1613). 

When Winaor fouadad the Gas Lieht and Coke Company in J813, 
he stated that the plant was constructed upon principles which 
were constant and unenine in their operation. Shortly afterwards, 
however, there was an expkakm at the works, with the result 
that an ignorant public became hostile, and looked upon the 
ras-makere as trafAckiiis with the infernal powers. 

to Willfom Murdoch* (whose bust may be seen in the 
Gas Exhibit at Wemlfley), an Ayrshire lad engaged 
in business in Cornwall, to demonstrate at Redruth 
between 1792-1802 the practical possilnlity of making 
on a large scale as an illuminating agent the gas distilled 
from coal. Murdoch's work, which ultimately enabled 
him to light his firm's premises at Soho, near 


Krmingham, in 1802, is a familiar story ; but though, 
about 100 years after the discovery that gas could be 
distilled from coal, he demonstrated that it could be 
bamessed for the industrial and domestic needs of 
the world, he derived no benefit from his activities. 

In 1802 a Frenchman. Lebon, exhibited in Paris 
an invention, patented in 1799, for making illaminating 
gas from wood ; and F. A. Winsor, a German, vastly 



WHEN GAS WAS UNPOPULAR: "THE GOOD EFFECTS 
OF CARBONIC GAS I "—A CARTOON OF 1807. 

This cartoon was published shortly after F. A. tl^naor, a Cermaa. 
had introduced (as-li^tiae into London, and had iHuminated 
part of Pail Mall. He proroi»d rirantfe profits for the suppliers 
of cas-Iisht, but, as the cartoon shows, there were then two 
opinioiis as to the enterprise I 

impressed, tried to buy the secret process for Germany. 
When Lebon refused to sell, Winsor set to work and 
soon discovered bow to make lighting gas from wood, 
peat, and coal. He came to England to exploit his 
invention, and demonstrated his methods at the 
Lyceum Theatre in 1804. Winsor then sought to 
secure sanction from Parliament to form a company 
to fight the whole of England; but on the opposition 
of Murdoch and Watt the KU was thrown out. 

Winsor, however, was a persistent fellow. In 1807 
he set up a few public street li^tts in Pall Mall 
to demonstrate his sytem, and, again approaching 
Parliament, secured in 1812 a charter to fight a 
portion of London. The company formed for the 
p u r pose was called the Chartered Light and Coke 
Company, which was the torenmner of the present 
Gas light and Coke Company—the largest gas nnder* 
taking in the world. 

Westminster Bridge was tighted in 1815, and parts 
of Westminster in 1814, and in 18x6 gas became 
common in London. The outlook in many ways was 
brighter; one big town after another saw tlie manifold 
advantages of gas, and made haste to erect gasworks. 
Chemists and inventors began to turn their attention 
to gas, and it was not long before it was in general use 
in all the principal towns in the kingdom for fighting 
str ee ts , shops, and pobUc buildings ; and the invention 
in later years of the Bunsen burner secured for gas a 
definite use as a heating agent. 

Even the invention and devek^nnent of the humble 
gas-meter, the subject of so much jest and otqect of 
so much soHdtnde, has a romance, for in the earliest 
days of gas lighting the quantity and cost of the gas 
sopplied to the public were estimated, so an authority 
reminds us, by the number of hours during which 
it was consumed through burners of a certain sise ; 
and inspectors were appointed to make a round in 
certain districts at stipulated hours of the night to see 
that fights were extinguished according to contract— 
a method of charging which was very unsatisfactory 
and, as it is mildly put, *' led to many com|daint8 
and disputes.” 

It is not strange, perhaps, that gas was only 
slowly adopted in private houses. Its very novelty 
made people timid ; they thought the pipes were full 
of flame and feared explosions, and doubtless the 
careless fitting of many of the early supply pipes 
caused much discomfort and some danger. But the 
feeling of opposition to gas in the home steadily dis¬ 
appeared, and undoubtedly its desirability for domes¬ 
tic lighting was establisheid towards the close of the 
nineteenth century, when Baron von Welsbach's 
invention of the incandescent '* mantle ” came into 


nse—a time that may be fresh in the memory of 
mkny of ns. 

gas industry, starting from the humble 
beginnings here outlined, though it suffered 
many early trials, never looked back—and it is 
growing still. 

Here in round figures is the position in the United 
Kingdom to-day: There are nearly 1500 gas supply 
undertakings, representing £162,000,000 invested 
^pital, and employing 150,000 men. They make 
270,000,000,000 cubic feet a year, from 16,000,000 tons 
of coal, and 46,000.000 gallons of oil; and they supply 
8,407,000 consumers. There are in use 5,134,000 
cookers and grillers, and 4,499.000 slot meters. 

Though the ordinary consumer thinks mainly of 
gas from the point of view of domestic use and con¬ 
venience, it must not be forgotten that gas has ex¬ 
tensive industrial applications. Some 3000 trades m 
which gas is used for manufacturing processes are 
listed by the British Commercial Gas Association, of 
30, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.i; and thia body 
is always willing to place its extensive experience 
the use of gas in particular processes freely at the dis¬ 
posal of any manufacturer or works manager. 

The magnitude of the Gas Industry is not to be 
judged solely by the supply of gas. The manufacture 
of gas results in valuable by-products—coke, ammonia, 
and tar being the most familiar to all of os. But these 
so-called by-products are products on which great 
industries have been founded : sulphate of ammonia 
for the farmer, benzol for the motorist, tar for the 
road-maker, and coal-tar and its derivatives for the 
dye-manufacturer and for exf^osives—are all sufficient 
reminders of the Gas Industry's steady contribution 
to national prosperity. 

There arc strenuous days in which we do our beat 
to ** take life easy.’* The busy housewife sees that 
she gets gas in house because it abolishes early 
rising to make fires ; cinders, soot, and ashes ; sinol^ 
chimneys and sweeps ; the big coal bill; filling 
scuttles and climbing dark cellar stairs; ccxistant 
dusting ; draughty rooms; deanxng and black¬ 
leading grates and ranges ; uncertain cooking ; cold 
baths ; bad fighting; and many other things that 
make trouble for her. She keeps her youth because 
gas provides a cosy fire at once, and easily regulated 
heat for aged people and invalids ; soft light, too ; 
hot water as desired ; easy cooking with even tem¬ 
perature—gas cooks everything from a boiled egg to 
a roast chicken or a birthday cake—and so easily, 
with no waste. 

No longer is Gas the ” untamable spirit.** In the 
Palace of Industry at Wembley the Gas Exhibit 



ONE OF A SERIES OF CARTOONS ON "LONDON 
NUISANCES": "ONE OF THE ADVANTAGES OF CAS 
OVER OIL" (1822). 

Here, again, is a cartoon shonring -with what fear, mixed with 
sarcasm, gas was regarded when it was first used for lighting 
purposes. This particular cartoon; which is one of a series of 
" London Nuisances," by Richard 'Dighton, published in 1822, 
satirises the use of gas, and shows a tremendous expiosioa in 
the window of a chemist's shop. 

admirably demonstrates the domestic and industrial 
uses of gas, and under the same roof, too, twenty-six 
other exhibitors rely on gas. Messrs, J. Lyons and Co. 
alone consume some 80,000 cubic ft. an hour, and the 
Amusement Park is brilliantly lighted by gas. Over 
750,000 cubic ft., the consumption of a small town, is 
used in the Exhibition every day. 
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THE REVIEW OF THE FLEET: FLAG-SHIPS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

PlIOTOGHAPH No. I BY AbBAMAMS ; No. 2 BY CfUBB. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH '* AS FLAG-SHIP OF THE COMMANDER-IH-CHIEF OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET 
THE BATTLE-SHIP "REVENGE.** 


THE PRESENT FLAG-SHIP OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET: THE BATTLE-SHIP “QUEEN ELIZABETH 

OF BATTLE-SHIP AND BATTLE-CRUISER. 


COMBINING THE ESSENHALS 


^ '«r 

(j 






The King is due to review the Fleet at Spithead at two o'clock this afternoon 
<July 26). Practically all classes of ships in the Navy are represented, with a 
personnel of some 30,000 officers and men. The Atlantic Fleet is under the 
command of Admiral Sir John M. de Robeck, Commander>in-Chief, with Rear- 
Admiral Wiiliam W. Fisher as Chief of the Staff. The Reserve Fleet is under 

Vice-Admiral the Hon. Victor A. Stanley.-The “ Revenge,” the thirteenth ship 

of the name since 1577, belongs to the '* Royal Sovereign” class, and it is reported 
that after the review she is to take the place of the ** Queen Elizabeth ” as 
Flag-ship of the Atlantic Fleet. She was In the main battle-line at the Battle of 
lutland, and, after the •* Marlborough” had been torpedoed, theSecond-in-Command 


of the Grand Fleet transferred his flag to her at sea. The ** Royal Sovereign ” 
class marks a reversion to the battle-ship pure and simple. She burns oil only. 
The vessels of this class are fitted with bulges on their sides, to afford protection 

against torpedoes.-The ” Queen Elizabeth,” which has armour almost equal 

to that of a battle-ship, and a speed almost equal to that of a battle-cruiser, saw 
active service in the Dardanelles shortly after she was first commissioned, and later 
joined the Grand Fleet, with which, for the last two years of the war, she flew 
the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir David Beatty. It was in the 
Admiral’s cabin on board her that the German officers signed the surrender of 
the High Seas Fleet in November 1918. 




































BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By J. D. SYMON. 
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I N the Age'S of Faith (not the Middle Ages, but the Middle 
Age of the nineteenth century) st'rious young persons 
who belonged to "mutual improvement societies” used 
to concern thems«’lves with what they called " courses of 
reading.” They thought that every subject had its heaven- 
predestinc'd " cours(^ ” of books suitable to a complete 
understanding of any given question, and it was a favourite 
sport of these students to write to some more or less eminent 
•authority praying him of his charity to prescribe them 
a course of reading.” At least one distinguished literary 
man's life us<*d to be made a burden by these unknown 
pi'titioners. He always refusc‘d, for he held “ courses of 
reading ” of this artihcial sort to be a delusion and a snare. 
He was right. 


Sir Charles Oman reminds us, military architecture in 
the West had fallen into neglect, but between 850 and 950, 
under stress of the concentric attack from Viking, Magyar, 
and Sara(X‘n, all the peoples ttf Latin Christendom had 
beren compelled to avail themselves, to the bt*st of their 
power, of the resources of fortification. Hence the 
patcliing'Up of countless Roman walls in every region 
between England and Apulia ; hence, too, the erection of 
the palisaded burhs and bur^s of Edward the Elder and 
Henry of Saxony, and the fencing in of the innumerable 
private strongholds of the feudal aristocracy of Europe. 

But down to the eleventh century, stone*work was the 
exception and palisaded earth-works the general rule in 
all places where Roman works were not already in exist¬ 
ence. These were utilised at London and Chester ; but 


a builder, but as a bold campaigner. An exploit—the 
swimming of the Aisne under fire—brought him the offer 
of an ensign'*s commission, which he was too poor to 
accept. Later he was taken prisoner by the Royalists, 
but managed liis surrender so cleverly as to wring good 
terms from his captors. This feat brought him under 
the notice of Mazarin, who sent for him, and w'on him 
easily to the Royal cause. From that day Louis XIV 
had no more faithful or brilliant servant than Vauban. 

If the great engineer’s ancestry was ” dull." his career 
certainly was not. l^mis, a hard taskmaster, never gave 
Vauban a moment’s repose. For twenty years he seldom 
saw his home. The King grudgt'd his othcer even the 
leisure to be ill. Vauban’s health, like Marlborough's, 


For the dread purpose of examination, it is true, pre¬ 
scribed books are inevitable. But for independent reading 
the healthy plan is to let one book lead to another. A 
subject, gamely tackled, is its own best guide. The inquirer 
has not gone very far before he finds that all roads lead to 
Rome. Evi'rything he takes up begins to contribute to 
the matter in hand, and the work, instead of being a dull 
and irksome grind almig a marked-out track, becomes a 
sporting event. As sport Horace Widpolc regarded it, and 
h<‘ found a name for the pastime, “ serendipity." 

The game takes many forms, and sometimes insists on 
playing it^lf even when the player has not any definite 
objcH:t ill view. Books that may at first sight seem to l>e 
only slenderly connected, or not c(mnected at all, 
have an odd way of throwing up passages mutually , 

illustrative, so that a little out-of-the-way group r“ 

declares itself and is scheduled in the reader's I 

mind for future reference and use in a surprising I 

and somotiincs pleasing way. I 


To take a case in point ; hero arc four books of 
which two might conceivably have something to say 
to each other, and might be considered, in a wide 
sense, as parts of a single subject ; but the other 
two, read in close succession and mcH'e or less at 
random, came in, as it were, on a side wind of 
relevancy, all the happier that it was un€*xpocted. 
The books are a history, a biography with a firm 
background of history, a novel, and a play. All 
these make good parallel reading b<*cause they are 
bound together by several connecting links of time, 
place, character, and subject-matter. These do not, 
of course, run consistently through the whole four ; 
the biography and the history, although comple¬ 
mentary rather than coincident in period, make the 
closest touch ; but the historical and c ampaigning 
ground-work of the play finds a place and even 
detailed discussiem in the history ; while the play 
and the novel count kin in their portrayal of two 
women who, separated by five centuries, arc sym¬ 
bolical of the spirit of France at a moment of 
national crisis. Severe critics may object that 
these links arc too fanciful to be of any real value, 
and in an academic view the objc'ction may be up¬ 
held : but our present purpose is anything but 
academic, and this tracing of resemblances, contrasts, 
and harmonics may give as much pleasure to some 
reader as it has given to the present writer. It 
may even lend an additional charm to books in 
themselves delightful. 


frequently they were too far gone for repair, and the 
tenth-ccntury builder had to start afresh. In many 
cases mere ditches and palisades surrounded what had 
once been a city possessing a regular Roman enceinic. In 
the ninth century ^'ork and Lincoln were defended only 
by earth-works and stakes, not by solid masonry. Castle- 
buildiog was < not unknown in earlier ages, but the art 
had retrograded between 550 and 800, and it was long 
before stone castles came into general use. 

In England the private fortress did not exist until 
the coming of the Conquerex'. The great castle^building 
age of the Normans was the twelfth century, to which 
be'long such splendid examples as the keeps of Rochester, 







The histexy has been noticed already on this 
'page, but not so fully as to make a return to it 
superfluous. My present purpose is not, however, ^ 
$0 much general as particular, and will refer only 
to those sections of the work which form an appro¬ 
priate introduction to the biography, and, as that 
is the keynote of this article, 1 may as well name it 
without further preamble. It is " Vauban, Builder op 
Fortresses," a translation from the French of M. Daniel 
HaR'vy, by Major C. J. C. Street (Geoffrey Bles; 6s,). 


The father of military engineering came to his work 
when the horizons of research were widening. "The function 
•of explosives in war,** says M. HaRvy, " was discovered and 
perfected throughout the sixteenth century. Walls were 
breached and disappeared, towers fell and wore not re¬ 
placed. In, their place rose bastions of angular form with 
narrow angles to cover with their field of fire the widest 
possible spact'. Instead of building lofty battlements, to 
<lominate the assailant, attack him from above and over- 
whc'lm him, there sprang up a dexterous method of cal¬ 
culating distances, trajectories, and tangents which left 
its mark in deep ditches and gradual glacis. Mathematics 
gained ground. . . . For this new profession a knowledge of 
all existing practice and science was essential.'* 

For Vauban's forerunners let us turn to the history. 
The Barons of the Middle Ages did not take the field 
without their Master Artisans—their “ Artillerists " they 
called them. These artillerists invented guns and gun¬ 
powder, and the Master-Artisan of the armies became, in 
process of time, the engineer. The latter title was known 
to Shakespeare in the familiar passage which has become 
proverbial for the recoil of an artificer's device upon him¬ 
self. To the work of the Master-.\rtisan in the Middle 
Ages there can be no bettor guide than the history already 
mentioned—Sir Charles Oman’s “ History of the .Art of 
War in the Middle Aoes," of which the revised and 
•enlarged edition appeared earlier in the present year 
(2 vols.; Methuen; 36s.). In this fascinating work, the 
sections wliich deal with fortification, siege-craft, gun¬ 
powder and cannon, put the reader in possession of the 
old system of military engineering which Vauban’s work 
supeT«*d<'d. Fr<»m the fourth eenturv to the ninth a.d.. 


A CONCEIT OF THE EARLY FIFTH CENTURY B.C.: 

A GREEK COCKLE-SHELL VASE. 

This terracotta vase in the form of three cockle-shells dates from the best period 
of Athenian vase-painting: for the mouth and handles are covered with black 
glaze of good qualit/. and around the top of the lip is the familiar inscription, 
d Talc KaXbc var, * handsome youth indeed.' ” The shells are astonishingly 
naturalistic, with the ridges and markings beautifully rendered, and the preserva¬ 
tion is excellent, which adds to its attraction. A similar piece with a different 
grouping of the shells was found at Eleusis and is now in the Museum there. 
Only the top of It is preserved, and this bears the signature of the potter, 
" Phintias." Possibly this was also made by him. 

Photograph by CourUsy of the MaroPolUma Museum of Art, Nctc York. 


was often poor, but he fought on indefatigably—always 
on the move, north, south, east, west—and, being tough of 
constitution he survived by one year the threc-score-and- 
ten. In those busy years, during which he made France 
one vast stronghold, " he fortified the Pyrenees and the 
Alps; Catalonia and DauphiiR arc’impressed with his 
sc^ ; his plans completed the Canal des Deux Mers. His 
works have survived the passage of two centuries. His 
bastions overlook the plains of Flanders ; they are reflected 
in the waters of the Mediterranean.'' From Huningue to 
Dunkirk (Dunkirk was the apple of the engineer's eye ; 
his masterpiece) France retains the lines of Vauban. But 
in these days of high explosives and long-range guns, it 
may be asked, arc not his works obsolete ? His actual 
defences of towns, it is true, are no longer im¬ 
pregnable, but he still prevails. M. Halevy remind-S 
us in how interesting a manner this is true. 

’■ Is it," he asks, ' generally known that Vauban 
was one of the defenders of France in the late 
war ? .As builder and Governor of Dunkirk, Vauban 
had designed his sluices to inundate the low 
lands of Nieuport and Dixmudr. His scheme was 
employed after the lapse of two centuries. The 
engineers of 1914 made use of the sluices of 1680, 
and the frontier was closed. In more than one 
spot the works of Vauban, built on the edge of th<- 
floods, were the targets of (jcniian shells, and 
their venerable bricks and grassy slopes protected 
the soldiers of France.” 


M. Helevy gives not only a vivid account of 
Vauban's tremendous labours, but also a broadly 
human picture of the man. The creator of the 
Corps of Engineers had a blunt yet most attrac¬ 
tive personality. " Never," said Fontcnclle, when 
he pronounced Vauban’s eulogy before the Academy, 
“never have the traces of Man’s Pure Nature 
been Ixher marked than in him. . . . His nature 
was like a happy instinct, so prompt that it fore 
stalled argument. He despised that superficial 
politeness which pleases the world and which often 
hides so much harshness, but his kindness, his 
humanity, his liberality, made for him another 
and rarer politeness which was entirely of bis 
heart." In his old age his concern for the growing 
misery of the French people—Vauban saw w’ith 
a prophetic eye the causes that were leading on 
the Revolution and the Terror—led him to write 
a book that cost him his favour with the King. 
That broke him, but he died sticking to his guns. 
This book, like its subject, is wholly admirable— 
a great and worthy rojuance of practice. 


Dover, Porchestcr, Castle Headinghain, and Norwich. 
In all of them the square keep, even if originally the main 
or only fortificati<m, became in time part of a system of 
outer works. Far more usual was another type, the shell- 
keep, consisting of a ring of fortification surrounding an 
open court. It is a regular evoluticm from the old pali¬ 
saded mound-castlc which had gone before it. Of this 
evolution Berkeley and Arundel are good specimens. 

When the Crusaders came to study the splendid for¬ 
tresses of the Eastern emperors, they brought back to 
the West the idea of double and triple defences round the 
core of the fortress, with towers set at interv'als in the 
curtain of the walls. Cceur de Lion's ChMeau Gailliard 
owed much to the East ; but Richard introduced several 
details of his own inv'ention. These features of medieval 
defence persisted until gunpowder made the fall of strong¬ 
holds a matter of days rather than months. In the four¬ 
teenth century the change began; in the fifteenth it was 
fully developed; in the sixteenth the feudal stronghold 
had become an anachronism. 

The sixteenth century was fifty-one years dead when 
Sebastian Le Prestre Vauban began his service at the 
age of seventeen. He was the son of Urbain Le Prestre, 
lord of Vauban, whose commercial and legal ancestors 
had come by the title of esquire through purchase of land. 
“ Vauban,” said Saint-Simon, ” was a typical country 
squire of Burgundy, and with regard to his ancestry, 
nothing could be shorter, newer, duller, or of less import¬ 
ance." Until he was seventeen, Sebastian had never 
left his native village, hut in 1651 he became a cadet in 
Conde’s regiment, having, as he himself says, a fair 
smattering of mathematics and fortification, and being at 
the same time a passable draughtsman. These accom¬ 
plishments Goad^ detected at once, and set the young 
cadet to work 00 the fortifications of Clermont-en-.Argonne. 
Vauban was not long in showing his mettle, not only as 


The same is true of our play and our novel. 

In the preface to the play we read of the 
heroine : ” She was the daughter of a working farmer 
. . . she talked to pvcople of all classes . . . w'ithout 
embarrassment or affectation and got them to do 
what she wanted when they were not afraid or 
corrupt. She could coax and she could hustle, her 
tongue having a soft side and a sharp edge. She was 
very capable: a born boss. . . . She was a thorough 
daughter of the soil in her peasant-like matter-of-factness 
and doggedness, and her acceptance of great lords and 
kings and prelates without idolatry or snobl>ery, seeing 
at a glance how much they were individually goo<l 


With very slight modification, nearly every word would 
apply to the heroine of the novel. For " great lords,” etc., 
read ” army officers and public officials," and allow some 
of these with whom the girl got her way to be both afraid 
and a little corrupt, but otherwise the two heroines answer 
to the description. Madeleine Vanderlynden in the novel 
could use means of persuasion to which the other girl 
would never have condescended. But they arc alike in 
this—Madeleine " did not want any Englishman or any¬ 
thing English." “Joan objected to foreigners on the 
ground that they were not in their proper place in 
France." Both were Nationalists, the earlier of them 
a pioneer of that enthusiasm, before it had found 
a name. 

These two types of French womanhood (nay, of Franco), 
though widely separated in time, march curiously abreast 
in their imaginative presentation. The one is "Saint 
Joan," by Bernard Shaw (Constable; 6s.) ; the other, 
the Flemish girl who makes so strong an appeal to our 
interest and sympathy in “The Spanish Faru," by 
R. H. Mottram (Chatto and Windus ; 7s.). It is a war- 
novel nnlike any other war-novel and a work of extra¬ 
ordinary merit, alike in idea and in handling. 
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“FREAK” SHIPS OF THE SPITHEAD REVIEW: NAVAL AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS. 


pHorocRATHS Nos. 1, s, AMD 4 BY Cribi ; No. 3 BY Abrahams. 





NEWLY COMMISSIONED: THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
THREE-QUARTER STERN VIEW. 


WITH NINE SEAPLANES ON HER FUCHT DECK: THE “ HERMES ; WITH BRIDGE AND FUNNEL ON ONE SIDE OF THE SHIP TO ADMIT OF A CLEAR DECK. 


The Aircraft-Carrier ’* Hermes " is a newly-commissioned ship of high speed. 
The fact that her bridge and funnel are on one side of her, in order that she 
may have a clear deck for the taking-off and landing of aeroplanes, gives her 
a most curious appearance.-The “ Argus " Aircraft-Carrier has a landing 


deck entirely clear of impedimenta. Her funnel smoke is emitted aft. immediately 
under the flying-deck. It is intended to hold a series of aircraft manoeuvres over 
the Fleet while his Majesty is at sea. The “ Hermes *' is the fifth naval vessel 
of her name since 1798; the first “Argus" dated from 1799. 
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THE FLEET IN BEING AT SPITHEAD: SHIPS OF 

Photographs Nos. i, 2 and ^ 



FLAG-SHIP OF THE 
REAR-ADMIRAL 


COMMANDING 
THE DESTROYER 


FLOTILLAS : THE 
LIGHT CRUISER 
“ COVENTRY.” 


WITH HIGH SPEED, ENABLING HER TO WORK WITH THE FLEET: THE SUBMARINE **K12. 



1 V 

f iMQOlffVi 






^ -^ 1 - 





The battle-cruiser ‘“Tiger” served during the war in the Battle-Cruiser Force, and suffered many casualties in the Dogger Bank and Jutland battles.——The 
** Curacoa ” is drawn from the vessels of the “ C ” class light cruisers. During the last year of the war, she flew the pennant of the Commodore, Harwich 

Force; and she took part in one or two small destroyer engagements and struck a mine in the Baltic after the war—in June 1919.-The “‘Coventry*’ is 

a light cruiser of the same class as the “ Curacoa,” and was with the Harwich Force during the latter part of the war.-The destroyer “ Westcoit ” is 
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THE “SURE SHIELD’ REVIEWED BY THE KINC 

BY \DRAHAWS ; No. 3, iiv Cribb. 





FLAG-SHIP OF THE REAR-ADMIRAL COMMANDING THE SECOND LIGHT CRUISER SQUADRON : THE “ CURACOA. 


OF THE SIXTH 
DESTOYER 
FLOTILLA: THE 
“ WESTCOTT,” 
WHICH JOINED 
THE GRAND 
FLEET TOWARDS 
THE END OF 
THE WAR. 


FOR BOMBARDING OR ENGAGING LIGHT CRUISER OR DESTROYER ; THE SUBMARINE " M 3. 


one of the Atlantic Fleet destroyers which joined the Grand Fleet a few months before the end of the war.-The “ K ’’ class of submarines have a high 

speed which enables them to work in company with the Fleet. Their high bow gives them extra sea-worthiness on the surface, and helps in diving.-The 

“ M" class are fast under water, but their surface speed is not sufficient for them to keep company with the Fleet. Each is fitted with a I2-in. gun, taken 

from a ship of the old “ Edward VII. ” class. They can be used for bombarding, or for engaging a light cruiser or a destroyer. 
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T hat Uttle " Drawing-Room Theatre," which 
I outlined in this page some months ago, is 
going to materialise—in fact, it does already exist— 
at 40 , Hamilton Terrace, the domicile of the well- 
known architect Mr. Morley Horder. His daughter, 
^^iss Barbara Horder. and her friend. Miss Loti Ford, 
both young and clever actresses full of 
ambition, had the happy thought that 
a garage in the back garden would be 
eminently suited for turning into a 
miniature theatre. So the master- 
builder set to work ; there was plan¬ 
ning and planning; walls were pulled 
down, and presently the garage be¬ 
came a fully-equipped little theatre, 
to seat about eighty, with a stage 
suitable for one-act plays, or greater 
works of small compass, such as 
" Ghosts," " Aimer " (by G^raldy), 

" The Mollusc," etc. The dressing- 
rooms are on the first floor ; the cur¬ 
tains slide sideways : the lighting 
apparatus is perfection in a nutshell ; 
the spinet in front of the stage bright¬ 
ens the entr'actes with duets of old 
English songs. Miss Barbara Horder 
does all the scenic work herself, and, 
by a clever combination of curtains 
and backgrounds, she knows how to 
create the right atmosphere. She does 
not paint her scenes, but with great 
^kill she cuts them from coloured 
paper ; and so striking is the eflect 
that in the Strindberg play, " The 
Stranger.” which was the piece de 
risistance of a triple bill the other day. we had 
a typical vision of a moonlit Scandinavian village. 
It was as idyllic as if it had sprung from a 


Nuremberg toy-box. The other two splays on that 
occasion were a duologue by Mr. CUfiord Bax and 
"Trifles. " an American rural drama by Miss Susan 
Gaspill. In all three Miss Horder and Miss Ford 
took the leading parts, and proved that they are 
versatile and endowed with the gift of characterisa¬ 
tion. There was a distinguished audience, which 
followed the performance with keen interest, and such 
was the success that then and there it was decided to 
form a new club, probably to be called " The Bam 
Theatre,” for the production of new plays, English 
and foreign, that would perhaps not find their way to 
the regular stage, yet be well worth doing. 

It so happened that Mr. Gilbert Chesterton was 
among those who crowded the little house, and, as 
no well-ordered dramatic society starts without a 
shining name in its pennant, he was approached on 
behalf of the two directing spirits to the patron 
saint of ” The Bam.” ^He said : *' I am not a saint, 
but 1 will be the patron."' So the new enterprise had 
found its corner-stone, and the plan of campaign and 
the recruiting of members could begin. It seems a 
])romising start. The name of Mr. Chesterton will 
attract members, and the enthusiasm of the two young 
promoters promises the rest. They are constantly 
f illing plays, and are willing to scan more Then- 


will be no ponderous committee, so no laborious 
formality to get a play accepted. They have a few 
good counsellors among their friends, who will help 
in the formation of the repertory ; they have their 
eye on an expert producer ; and, as for actors—well, 
as usual when there are good parts going, the young 


generation is ready in such force that it becomes almost 
an emharras de richesse. 

So much for the organisation. Now comes the 
practical side. Here is, - at last, a theatre 
where pioneering work can be done with the 
smallest possible outlay. Miss Horder will do 
the scenic work as before ; furniture and 
props can be borrowed from friends ; cos¬ 
tumes, if need be, can be made upstairs on 
the premises by a needle-woman. If there 
will be seventy-five members at a guinea 
each — and more the place will not hold, 
except by standing-room—there will be enough 
and to spare for four performances m the 
winter season. It sounds like the Millennium— 
four artistic performances complete, and all 
for less than a hundred pounds I It reminds 
one of the good old days in Paris, when 
Antoine, then an employee in the gas-works 
of the city, started his Theatre Libre at 96 , 
Rue Blanche, also a kind of bam. with results 
that have become theatrical history. 

Of course, "The Barn" will be faced by 
two possible difficulties— the smallness of the 
.stage and of the aiulitoriiim. The former can 
be met by careful .selection of plays: the 
spectacular must be avoided, the ‘'intime '' 
cultivated. It seems easy : the world is full 
of good plays of few characters that have 
never been heard in England. The latter— 
the limitation of the audience—seems rather 
an advantage than an obstacle. If the work 
is worthy of the cause, the best advertisers 
of ” The Bam ” will be those who have to 
remain outside, because they elected to wait 
and see, and found that the members’ roll was closed. 
Nor do the directors wish to make their little theatre 
modish: a fashionable thing for people who have 
no real love for the theatre, but would subscribe 
in order to be " mentioned " among " those present." 
Their aim is to reach the many through the lew. If 
they succeed by their efforts to pilot a good play to 
the regular stage, well and good ; if not, they will be 
content to deserve well of the drama by their un¬ 
swerving fealty to Art for Art's sake. 

The reopening of the Empire as a Variety Theatre 
is a sign of the times. A few years ago it was said 
that the music-hall was on the wane ; that there was 
lack of talent ; that the revue, at large or in tabloid 
form, would overwhelm the " turn ” and absorb it 
and executants ; lastly, that the embargo on artists 
of late enemy countries led to attenuation of the 
programme. There was not enough talent to go round, 
in fact, and competition in the form of Co-Optimists and 
such-like threatened a further decline of the time- 
honoured music-hall. To some extent these argu¬ 
ments held water : for a period there was undoubtedly 
stagnation, and the quality of the programmes showed 
a certain decline. The old " turns ” kept on turning 
up and there was not enough variety in Variety. 


Still, some of the old halls flourished, and. wise in 
his generation. Sir Oswald Stoll preceived that the 
clientile of the halls would remain faithful and not 
be lured away by the cinema if they got but value 
for their money. He reopened the Alhambra, and 
many wise people shook their heads. Would he 
make the " white elephant" that had 
gone through so many vicissitudes 
pay. Was the Coliseum, practically 
over the way, not in itself a rival ? 
Would there be people enough to 
fill the great house in Leicester Square 
three times a day ? 

Sir Oswald gave a conclusive 
answer to this question. He selected 
his programmes with great care : he 
was always ready for something new ; 
he believed in changes of programme 
week by week ; and from the first the 
Alhambra, itself again, attracted the 
crowd. It has returned to its palmiest 
days. And here there is something 
to be observed which in itself is 
remarkable and ptn:uUar to London— 
something which could not be trie<l 
in any other capital in the world 
The Coliseum and the Alhambra be 
came allied, in spite of their com¬ 
petition : in other words, some " turns 
would be one W’eek in the bill of 
the former and the next vice-versa. 
It seems incre<lil>le that such policy 
w'ould prove remunerative. Yet it 
did ; both houses flourished ; and 
the explanation is thac, within a 
stone’s-throw of distance, there are different world.s 
in London. The Alhambra has its clientele ; the 
Coliseum has another ; they may like the same 
thing, but they do not frequent the same p'ace. 

Now the Empire has reverted to the old regime-- 
a wise move of Sir Alfred Butt's. It is an ideal 
place for variety, ballet, and such kind of entertain¬ 
ments; whereas, as a theatre it is a less promising 
proposition. Somehow at the Empire, unless a play 
or an operette is intensely effective, there is ni> real 
contact between the performers and the auditorium. 
It is difficult to explain, but it has been abundantly 
proved. A star turn at the Empire stage will go clown 
much better with the public than. say. a crowded 
operette scene. There is something 111 the focus which 



• IN THE TITLE-RdLE OF THE LYRIC SUCCESS 
MISS PHYLLIS DARE AS "THE STREET SINGER." 
Miss Phyllis Dare sings, acts, and dances delightfully as Yvette, 
in " The Street Singer,’* and makes a charming person of the 
art-loving duchess, who masquerades as the singer in order to 
win the love of the’ artist Bonni. 

intensifies the one and seems to blur the other. That 
the Empire will reconquer its old success is a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. It would achieve it if only the 
visitors to London patronised it. To the country 
cousin, the Colonial, the foreigner, there is a kind of 
magic in the name of the Empire—something of 
" seeing life " in Leicester Square. True, the Promen¬ 
ade is no more, but something of the old glamour 
remains ; and with Sir Alfred, who understands the 
public of the world, at the helm, there is no doubt 
that the Empire will once more liccome the rendez¬ 
vous of elegance and fashion -a.s the old showman 
used tc» adverti.sr when Ix>nd<*n was a very gay city. 



THE STUDIO SCENE IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY OF BOHEMIAN LIFE AT THE LYRIC: 
MR. HARRY WELCHMAN AS BONNI (FIFTH FROM LEFT), AND MISS PHYLLIS DARE 
AS YVETTE, IN "THE STREET SINGER." 

•** Th« Street Singer,"’ the successful musical comedy at the Lyric, is set in the Quartier Latin, and tells 
the story of Bonni, the unsuccessful artist, who is loved by Yvette, the street singer. Yvette, however, 
turns out to be a duchess in disguise.—[Photographs hy FouLsham and iianJUld, Ltd.] 



FRANCOIS AND VIOLETTE IN "THE STREET SINGER": 
MR. A. W. BASKCOMB AND MISS JULIE HARTLEY MILBURN. 
Mr. A. W. Baskeomb, the admirable comedian, is seen to advantage in the 
idle of Francois, the mysogynUt, in " The Street Singer," and has had a 
great success with his entertaining song, " 'Ow I "ate Women." 
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THE CORONATION STONE OF DESTINY: A 

Deawincs moM “ The Illusteatbd Lomdom Neet* *”; PMorooEArMS »y 


REMOVAL TO SCOTLAND? 



claimed to be Englishmen who 
put honour first, to weigh well 
his statement—which was not 
his (laughter), but taken from 
Professor Tytler’s works on the 
history of Scotland (and this 
was why Scotsmen were so 
anxious to get the stone back 
to Scotland)—that Edward 1. 
considered that when he took 
the stone to Westminster he had 
taken Scottish independence with 
him. The stone was a symbol 
of Scottish nationhood. It was 
a venerable relic and Scotland 
had tried time and time again 
to get that venerable stone 
returned to Scottish soil. . . . 
After the Battle of Bannockburn 
in 1314. when Robert Bruce 
completely defeated the English; 
they sued for peace. By the 
Treaty of Northampton in 1328 
. . . the stone and other relics 
should have been restored to 
Scotland. The reason given for 
the stone's not being returned 
was that the sentiment of 
London was against it. 

'* Lord Apsley (Southampton, 
U.) said that the mover of the 
Bill was following the eccle¬ 
siastical and monastic tradition 
which stated that the stone was 
brought to Scone by Kenneth 

[CifHtinut d ;n f. 



LEGENDS OF THE STONE: AS JACOB’S “PILLOW* 
AT BETHEL ; DEDICATED TO EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, 
AT WESTMINSTER ; AS SCHOOLBOY’S SLEEPING-PLACE. 




1 3* 


fcdt*- 1.1 






TN the Parliamentary Report of the 

* "Times,** by whose courtesy we reprint 
it, the following appeared last week 
under the heading, " The Stone of 
Destiny " : “ Mr. Kirkwood (Durr.barton 
Burghs. Lab.) asked for leave to bring 
in a Bill to provide for the removal of 
the Scottish Stone of Destiny from 
Westminster Abbey to Holyrood Palace, 
Edinburgh. He said that according to 
tradition this was the stone that Jacob 
had for a pillow at Bethel. ... It was 
taken by Jacob’s family into Egypt, or, 
according to the Bible at ;hat time, into 
the land of Goshen, and ;t was In the 
possession of the Kings of Egypt for a 
considerable time. It was taken from 
Egypt to Ireland : it was on Tara’s Hill 
7(X) years B.C. That was according to 
tradition ; he did not know whether it 
was true or not. What he did know was 
that the stone was Scottish sandstone. 
It lay at Scone for about 500 years, 
until there was a quarrel betwixt Bruce 
and Baliol, and Edward (., called * the 
Hammer of Scotland.’ was brought in 
to arbitrate betwixt the two. Edward 
went to Scotland as arbiter and called 
in ail the evidence, searched all the 
archives of Scotland, and took all these 



IN ITS PLACE BELOW THE SEAT OF THE CORONATION 
CHAIR : THE STONE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 



McAIpin--(Mr. Pringle.—" No relation 
of the contractor ")—and that it had 
been presented to him by a legate of 
the Pope in reward for his having con¬ 
verted Scotland to Christianity. . . . 
As regards the interesting point which 
he raised that the stone was Scots red 
sandstone, he might say that he had 
had to sleep many uncomfortable nights 
on the Hill of Bethel, and it was there 
also red sandstone. Fortunately for the 
Hon. Member and his point of view there 
were other traditions, and most of the 
more credible chronicles of the Middle 
Ages stated clearly that the stone was 
brought to Scotland by Fergus the son 
of Eric, who came over from Ireland 
with the Dalriads and founded the 
kingdom of Albania, which was after¬ 
wards called ‘ Scotia.' or Scotland, and 
that he brought the atone with him. 
Both in Scotland and Ireland local 
traditions stated that the stone was in 
the possession of the Scots long before 
their conversion to Christianity, and a 
pagin account of the origin of the stone 
was that the god Odin, being vexed with 
a fellow deity who had been making eyes 
at his wife, threw the stone at his head 
(laughter), but fortunately for him it 
missed him and it fell among the Scots 
(laughter), who reverenced it ever after 
[C^utinueti he let*’ 


Cemtimmea.\ 

as a symbol of what might possibly happen to a mere mortal who might be 
guilty of a similar offence. . . . Coming to more modern history, Mr. Kirkwood 
had rightly stated that Edward the First took the stone from Scotland. But 
only Whig historians, who disregarded facts, would believe that Edward invaded 
Scotland merely for the fun of it and in order to become King of that country. 
Edward was compelled to undertake that expedition owing to the treaty concluded 
two years before by Baliol with France. This had borne fruit in several devastating 
raids made by the Scots on England. . . . Edward took the stone as the only 
tangible security for the reparations which he claimed. . . . Finally, he opposed 
the Bill for reasons which might perhaps be regarded as superstitious. He had 
much Scots blood in his veins. In connection with this stone there was an old 


Latin couplet . . . construed as follows :—* Unless the fates are faithless found 
and vision merely dream. Where 'er this stone be on the ground the Scots shall 
reign supreme.* (Laughter.) He would hate to deprive this country and the 
Empire of the valuable services of the Scottish Minister and Scottish heads of 
Government Departments and, if for that reason alone, he would oppose the 
Bill. (Cheers and laughter.) Leave to bring in the Bill was given by 201 votes 

against 171—majority, 30."-Ail the Sovereigns of England, save Queen Mary, 

have been crowned upon the stone, since the days of Edward I. Queen Mary 
was crowned, in 1553, on a chair blessed by the Pope. Leaving legend for the 
moment, it may be noted that the stone was deposited In the Church of Scone 
in A.D. 650. The Scottish kings were crowned upon it until 1296. 
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“Sixteen ]Pear$ Denoted to a stone”: 

« ' - I — 



"MY NESTORIAN ADVENTURE IN CHINA." By FRITS HOLM* 


J UST as there is but one Rosetta stone, one 
Moabite stone, and one Aztec Calendar 
stone . . . there is but one Nestorian stone.” The 
black basalt of the first yielded the clue to the 
interpretation of the hieroglyphics, for its inscrip¬ 
tion is in hieroglyphs, in demotic, and in Greek. 
The second tells in Hcbrew-Phcenician letters of the 
success of the revolt of King Mesha against the King 
of I.sraol. The third, set in the foot of one of the 
c)|>cn If'wers of the t'athcdral in Mexico City, remains 



PROOF THAT CHRISTIANITY CAME TO CHINA IN 
635: THE NESTORKN STONE — THE CHINGCHIAOPEI; 
OR, LUMINOUS TEACHING STELA—STANDING ON ITS 


TORTOISE OUTSIDE SIAN-FU. 

Ref'roduted from ” .Wy Satorian .idvtnlure in China” by CourUiy 
of the Author, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Htdehinson and Co. 

as a silently elotjuent witness to Toltec culture, 
riie fourth proves that Christianity in its Nestorian 
form—-the form which ascribes to Christ not only 
two natures, but two personalities, human and divine, 
and acknowledges the Virgin Mary not as the Mother 
of <hxl. but as the .Mother of Christ, the Man—sought 
converts in China in 635, when a mission came over¬ 
land from West Asia—from Ta Tsin, which was 
probably Syria—and propagated the Luminous Religion 
amongst the Sons of Han over six centuries before 
Ronjan Catholicism reached them through India. 

Jt stood, this Chingchiaopei, outside the west 
gate 0/ Sian-fu, the old, Imperial City, ” Western 
Peace ; unheeded and neglected. It was coveted, 
however, and Dr. Frits Holm, then five-and-twenty, 
.st*t out with the idea that he could persuade its 
Buddhist guardians to part with jt, that it might 
find permanent place in a museum and so be pre¬ 
served for the enlightenment of many more genera¬ 
tions. 

Fagerly. he started, and he journeyed by house¬ 
boat pulled by land sailors ; by railway ; in bamboo 
sedan-chairs ; in springless carts; on mule back and 
pony Ijack ; by leaky river-skift ; tormented by 
vermin ; soaked by storm and burnt by sun ; choked 
by dust : shaken over " impossible ' roads }>crishing 
under that Chinese rule which reads ” supposee one 
thing makee s|K)il. no use makee repair ” ; ever ” Yang 
Kwei Tsz," the Foreign Devil. On the way he saw- 
strange things. 

At Lintsing-chow some six bridges cross the dry 
Ixid of the Grand Canal abaiuioncd by Kublai Khan 
and re-dug outside the walls. ” About two years 
ago (in one of these stone bridges was on the 

verge of collapsing, but nobody t<x)k the initiative 


• ■' Mv N«tnrian .Adventure in China.” By Friw H«)lm, G.C.G., 
G.C-t ..M., elf., Hon. Chamberlain to H.R H. the Count of 
» Illnsirateci. (Huirhinsi-wi and <"o. ; iSs. iir-t.) 


to have it repaired. It would have meant disaster 
to the neighbouring houses were the bridge not 
repaired at once, so a Buddhist priest, realising this, 
voluntarily incarcerated himself in a stone pillar of 
the bridge, swearing that he would not eat or drink 
until sufficient money had been collected for effecting 
the essential repairs. Private contributions saved 
the life of the enterprising and courageous priest, 
so that his departed spirit should not haunt the 
district ! ” 

The weapons of his unwanted guards grew w’orsc 
and worse as the party wrent further and further 
west. ” While Yuan Shi Kai's railway troops were 
armed with modem brecch-loading rifles, we arrived 
in Sian with soldiers who carried no arms at all. 
En route, we observed the receding stages of muzzle- 
loaders from the early 'sixties, iron swords in leather 
sheaths, as used in the Boxer and Taiping rebellions, 
and round, black-painted sticks that could hardly 
kill a puppy.” 

Then there was the great region of the Loess: 
” More than half of the inhabitants of Chilipu live 
in caves in the Loess, which here forms a long wall, 
some sixty feet in height. . . . Millions of Chinese 
live and die in Loess-caves like ordinary troglodytes 
of old.” 

Finally, Sian-fu—with the Imperial Palaces of its 
Manchu quarter in dust, and time and weather 
ravaging the old Yamen in which the redoubtable 
Empress-dowager and the Emperor were fugitives 
during the Boxer troubles of 1900 , for ” according 
to Chinese custom, the Emperor having lived in them, 
the palaces will remain uninhabited and be allowed 
to fall into decay.” 

And the Stone; abandoned and deserted, standing 
on its tortoise. 

” The Chingchiaopei, or Luminous Teaching 
Stela, is dated A.D. 781. and was accidentally exca¬ 
vated by some native workpeople in 1625, when it 
was placed on ' a fair pedestal' by the Governor of 
Shensi. ,It was soon visited by many Chinese, who 
took an interest in the ancient inscription.” In 
course of time, its vogue waned, and the brick niche 
that had been built over it di^ppeared. In i8qi a 
small roof was set over it, but only five of the hundred 
taels sent for the purpose were not ” squeezed ” into 
wrong hands, and the protecting shed collapsed 
within a year. Such lack of care encouraged Dr. 
Holm in his desire to acquire the monolith ; but it 
was not to be. So soon as his object was suspected, 
he began to realise that ” all the mission-stations 
at Sian-fu virtually considered the ancient monu¬ 
ment their lawful property, and he decided that the 
best thing to be done was to have a replica made, 
in secret. 

The task was far from simple. ” The monument 
is a large one, measuring nine feet in height (ten feet 
when the prolongation at its base is included), between 
three and four feet in width, and nearly one foot in 
thickness. The weight of the monolith is two tons, 
rather more than less. The difficulties in connection 
with transporting it—or an exact Replica—were, in 
view of the state of the alleged roads, appalling, as 
it would first be necessary to haul the Stela on a 
specially-constructed cart, over 350 miles before 
reaching the Peking-Hankow railway.” 

Next, there had to be obtained and brought from 
Fuping a slab of that ” hard, grey, subgranular 
oolite, or limestone, from the second carboniferous 
period,” that yielded material for the original monu¬ 
ment. 

Finally, this had to be polished in the strictest 
privacy, in the temple barn, and chiselled so that it 
became an exact reproduction, even to the Vandalistic 
cutting on the left side—stating that one Han Hwai 
Tah xasited the relic in 1859 ! 

\\T»at all this entailed is obvious when the stone 
is described. 

” The Syro-Chinesc inscription, in upwards of 
two thousand Chinese ideographs, carved with supreme 
skill in matchless Tang calligraphy by Lu Siu Yen, 
following the authorship of the priest Ching Tsing, 
is ... in splendid preser\*at!on. Only two of the 
characters arc really badly impaired. . . . The nine 
large characters, forming the title of the inscrip¬ 
tion . . . arc surmounted by a beautiful Christian 
Cross, which latter is traced with a hand much less 
certain and positive than the hand that chiselled the 
Chinese insrnptuMi itself. The same applies without 
doubt to the Syriac portions of the inscription.” 

As to these inscriptions, it is impossible, Dr. 
Holm points out. to make a literal translation of 
them. ■’ I ae fine shadings of words, or rather ideo¬ 
graphs. that gave colour and high lights to the ex- 
^piisite prose verso of the Tang Dynasty writers, 
have, ill a niea.^ure, been lo.sl. While the rnc.-iiiing 


of each and every character on the Stone, in th»^ 
grosser sense of the word, is undoubtedly the same 
to-day as it was in A.D. 781, the subtler value' 
have, even according to Chinese scholars, changed 
and side-shifted, however imperceptibly.” There arc 
however, a goodly number of renderings re-tellinj^ 
the story of this ” Monument commemorating the 
Propagation of the Ta-ch’in Luminous Religion in 
the Middle Kingdom ”—notably that of Mr. P. Y 
Saeki, whose work makes clear the purport of th< 
inscription, its statement of the Nestorian beliefs, 
its record of how A-lo-p£n took " The Way ” to 
Ch’ang-an in the ” ninth year of the period name^l 
Ch£ng-kuan (635 A.D.) ; of how the Emperor studied 
in his Forbidden .Apartments and permitted the 
propagation of the Sutras ; of how the great Emperor 
Kao-Tsung. having ” succeeded most respt»ctfully li> 
his ancestors,” gave the True Religion ' the proper 
elegance and finish ” ; of the Buddhistic outcry in 
the reign of the Empress Wu Tse Tien, of the “Eliza- 
beth-Catharine ” school, and pcTsecutor of Christian.s , 
of the waxing of the faith ; and of the Great Donor, 
the priest I-ssff. 

Yet all was accomplished : reproduction and 
transport. The replica is perfect as it now stancis 
in Rome, in the Lateran Mus#*um, pontifical property 

As to the original, that was removed to the Con- 
fucian Pcilin, the Forest of Tablets, or Stone 
Coppice, of Sian-fu. which shelters ” a superb coUec 
tion of memorial stones with inscriptions of different 
kinds. The hard limestone slabs, which are all 
smooth and black from the con.stant taking of paper 
rubbings of their inscriptions, stand in several sheds, 
and nearly all date from the Han Dynasty. . . . The 
Stone Coppice in Peking is of later date.” 

There we must leave this greatest of monuments of 
the Eastern Assyrian Church, certain that our readers 
will be attracted to a work right worthy of their study 
for its merits as a book of travel and, more parti¬ 
cularly, for its popular, detailed story of sixteen 
years of adventurous perseverance and performance, 
” sixteen years devoted to a stone ” in days in which 
” it is a strange fact that, while Jews and Nestorians 
may practically be considered extinct in China, and 



THE REMARI^BLE REPLICA OF THE NESTORIAN 
STONE: A CAST OF THE 2-TON MONOLITH THAT WAS 
CARVED IN SECRET AND TRANSPORTED ACROSS CHINA. 
Reproduc.-J from " My Se^orian Adventure JN China” by Cmritsy 
0/ ilif Author, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Huukinson ami Cu. 


w'hilc the Christianity of to-day meets with but 
limited .success, Buddhism and Mohammedanism 
flourish as the most jxipular of the introduced 
religions.” And there were Christians there in 
035—i»nd one I^v-wei (r^'V'y) wa.s rabbi in Kaifeng-fu 
in 11(^3 ! F. H. G. 
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FROM KING GEORGE TO THE EMPRESS JUDITH : KING THEODORE’S CROWN. 

Photookaphs bv CoWBTisv or THB ViCTOBiA AJfo AtBBBT Mumvm ; Dbaitimgs noM •• The Iu.usteati(D Lobdoh News ” or x868. • 



TO BE PRESENTED BY KING GEORGE TO QUEEN JUDITH OF 
ABYSSINIA : THE CROWN OF THE EMPEROR THEODORE ; 
CAPTURED AT MAGDALA IN. ]$S8. 


WORN BY THE EMPEROR AS ABUNA, OR HEAD OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH IN ABYSSINIA; THE SACERDOTAL CROWN. 


When the King gave farewell audience to Prince Tafari, Regent of Abyssinia, his 
Majesty informed the Ras that he intended to present to the Empress Judith 
the crown of the Emperor Theodore of Abyssinia, which was captured by Lord 
Napier of Magdala in the Abyssinian War of 1868. This crown Is at present 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. It is several sizes too 
large for the average head. The official description Is: “The Crown of Abyssinia. 
Silver-gilt with filigree work; coloured paste and small paintings under glass. 
Taken by the British Army at the capture of Magdala on April 13, 1868. Given 
by the Secretary of State for India, 1869." The chalice on the left of the two, 


with the inscription round the bowl, is about twelve inches high. The inscription 
states that it was presented by King Adam Segud (A.D. 1560) to a church at 
Gondar. The handle of the seal is thought to have been made in England, and 
is distinctly European in style. In the case of the seal itself, the art is quite 
different, and probably Hon and Inscription were done at Jerusalem, or in Egypt. 
The sacerdotal crown is also at the Victoria and Albert Museum. This was 
originally surmounted by a cross. It is of gold, with representations of the four 
Evangelists on its domed top. The bands are embossed with heads of the 
Apostles. It was evidently modelled after the Pontifical Tiara. 
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By SIGNOR CUCUELMO FERRERO, 

Tht dialinfulahtd Italian phllotophlcal hhtorian ; author of **Th€ GreaMeu and Decline t^f Rome,** ** Raine of the Ancient CioiliiaticnM,** etc. 


We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with xporld politics as theU famous 
modem historian sees them and interprets theth. The 
vieu'S set forth m the series are personal and not 
necessarily editorial. 


A t this season, ten years ago, Europe was preparing to 
take its annual holidays. People were packing 
their trunks to go to the sea or to the mountains. The 
winter and spring had been rather agitated—the wc^ld 
was not in a tranquil state ; but, for the moment, a lull 
in events had ^ome With the great heat. Summer was 
the dead season for politics and diplomacy. Just because 
the world was ill at ease, it longed for holidays, as a short 
respite and truce. Once more people would be able to 
forget, during six or eight weeks, the anxieties which were 
beginning to beemoe poignant. 

As was then my habit, 1 took a run to Paris, about 
July lo, in order to see my friends there before their annual 
dispersion. Italy had just been agitated by a serious 
attempt at Communistic revolt, which broke out in June 
in Central Italy under the 
inspiration and leadership 
of a man whose rdle, ideas, 
and fate were to change 
singularly in ten years. 

These troubles had di' 
verted public attention 
from the great affairs of 
the world, and I was 
therefore much surprised 
to find, on arrival in Paris, 
that political circles were 
anxiously preoccupied by 
the general situation in 
Europe, and particularly 
by the probable conse- 
quences of the Serajevo 
murden. 

1 remember that, on 
the evening of July 13, I 
dined at a restaurant in 
the Bois de Boulogne with 
some friends, nearly all 
Deputies or former Depu¬ 
ties. During the whole of 
dinner the conversation 
turned exclusively upon 
the obscure dangers which 
appeared to threaten the 
peace of the world. 'Would 
the war which had been 
so long predicted break 
out or not in the near 
future, and what attitude 
would the French people 
take in view of this redout- 
able eventuality ? The 
General Elections had been 
held two months previ* 
ously; and their result 
caused misgivings to some 
of my friends. Others 
were optimistic: if France 
were menaced, one would 
see (Mice mcM'e the heroic 
dlan of the Great Days. 

But not one of the party, 
even among the most pessimistic and best informed, sup¬ 
posed for one moment that the danger was so great, and 
that war would break out at the end of the month. 

1 left Paris on July x6, a little disquieted by all this 
talk, but without reaUsing an instant that there, in 
the midst of the cheerful atmosphere of impending holi¬ 
days, 1 had said goodbye to the great century commenced 
in 1615, and that the t<x^n of mobihsation would announce 
to the world, within a fortnight, the end of one of the 
most gl<mous' epochs of history. The catastrophe sur¬ 
prised me in the tranquil retreat where I intended to pass 
the summer. Is it necessary to recall the anxieties, the 
illusions, the deceptions, the terrors of that last week in 
July, during which the apocalyptic shock of peoples and of 
States became inevitable, and in the midst of which the 
nineteenth century perished ? Who will ever be able to 
forget those days of universal agony ? But, in recalling 
them after ten years, in their entirety, it is impossible not 
to be struck by a strange contradiction, which becomes 
the more apparent as time passes. Although expected for 
a long time, the World War fell upon Europe as an enormous 
surprise. One felt that it was coming; but nobody had 
an idea of what it would be like, because man walks back¬ 
wards towards the future, with his gaze upon the past. 
More than one surprise—it was a series of formi(iable 
surprises, of which we now only begin dimly to perceive 
the causes and to understand the meaning. 

Let us examine some of these surprises ; we shall find 
in them matter for useful reflection, on this tenth anni¬ 
versary of the war. 

In the first place, there were the great surprises of the 
commencement : the resistance of Belgium; the heroic 
onset of Russia and of France; the intervention of England 
and Japan; the neutrality of Italy; the eflcMt made by 
Englanci to create a great Continental army; the spectacle 


of a whole continent mc^lised in a few days for the de¬ 
fence of Liberty and the Right. With what august radiance, 
during the terrible weeks of July and August, did these 
words shine before the eyes of Europe, suddenly shaken 
out of the scepticism into which forty years of the triumph 
and cult of force had plunged her ! 

Nobody expected this prodigious reawakening of an 
idealism which had been thought long dead. The moral 
dissolution of France was a legend which so many in¬ 
terested parties had spread in Europe that there was no 
general confidence in her resistance. Many p>eople, in all 
countries, doubted whether England would intervene ; and 
nobody believed that she would take things as seriou^y 
as she did. One was fond of saying at that time that 
she would fight—“ down to the last French soldier." The 
power in which everybody had most confidence was Russia ! 

When the war broke out, Russia was generally con¬ 
sidered to be the invincible po\ t of the Entente. The 
Ambassador of one of the greatest of all the Allied Rowers, 
in the last ccMiversation he had with the German Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, von Jagow, said to him that to fight 


Russia was like beating an eiderdown, the blows had no 
effect. The German Minister did not contest it. It was 
the general opinion. 

One remembered i8iz and the campaign in Russia. 
One did not realise, at least in the countries of the Entente, 
the revolutionary fermentation which during the last ten 
years had been decomposing the Empire in its most 
intimate fibres. One did not take into account that a 
century had passed since Napoleon’s invasion ; that during 
that century populaticm, wealth, and technical appliances 
had multiplied in all countries; and that the armies of 
Germany and Austria now had at their service a well- 
equipped network of railways. Nobody doubted that, as 
she had resisted to the end of the invasion of 1813, 
Russia would also resist that of 19x3. 

How can one account for all these surprises, all these 
illusions, all these errcMs ? Why did we all—Governments 
and public opinions alike—-deceive ourselves so consistently 
in our judgments and previsicMis ? Because we had lost, 
since 1870, the sense of what a coalition and a general war 
implied. It is not possible to understand what has hap¬ 
pened during the past ten years and what is happening to-day 
until one has grasped this primary fact. 

The wars of the Revolution and of the Empire were in 
reality a General War between the great and lesser European 
Powers—broken by short interruptions. It was so long 
and upset so many things that, after the Treaties of Vienna 
and Paris, Europe lived for fifty years in terror of a general 
war. It was this obsession which sealed the doors of the 
Temple of Janus from 1815 to 1848. One was so afraid 
that, if war broke out between two Powers, the whole of 
Europe would again be in arms, that one always preferred 
to come to some amicable agreement. The revolution of 
1848 was still dominated by this fear of a general confla¬ 
gration, a legacy of the previous generation to the new one. 
The famous declaration of the Provisional Government 


to the effect that France, while declaring the Treaties 
of 1815 to be null and void by right, would respect the 
territorial delimitations established by them, reflected this 
preoccupation. After 1848 this terrible phantom con¬ 
tinued to. brood over Europe ; it was the principal obstacle 
against which, in 1859 and 1866, the warlike policy of Cavour 
and Bismarck stumbled; it still seemed so redoubtable 
that, by a paradoxical contradiction, it aided these two 
statesmen, who bad no fear of it, to obtain decisive results 
by short and not too sanguinary campaigns. This paradox 
is the key to one of the strangest and most decisive periods 
of the history of the nineteenth century. Both in Piedmont 
and France in 1859, and in Prussia in 1866, the dHficulty of 
isolating the war had been the strongest argument of the 
party in favour of peace. These fears were no chimeras, 
for in 1859 Prussia bad already begun to mobilise in order 
to come to the su(xour of Austria after her first defeats; 
and in x866 there was a moment after Sadowa when an 
alliance between France and Austria seemed imminent. 
But in both cases it was the fear of a general conflagration 
that decided Francis Joseph to hasten the conclusicm of 
peace, even against the 
advice and in spite of the 
intrigues of his General 
Staff, who wished to con¬ 
tinue the war. 

Placed between two 
epochs, Cavour and 
Bismarck benefited by this 
intermediate situation. The 
fear of a general cooflag- 
ration was no longer 
strong enough to prevent 
a resolute statesman, fa¬ 
voured by drcuxnstances, 
from decl^ng war; but 
it was still strong enough 
to prevent the war from 
becoming gmeraltn reality. 
It was thanks to this 
strange and contradictory 
situation that it was so 
easy for these two states* 
men to-isolate their wars; 
and that Bismarck was 
able, in four weeks and by 
a battle of one day, to 
win the war of 1866, which 
changed the history of 
Europe. 

But intermediate situ¬ 
ations never last long. 
The generation bom after 
1870, impressed by the 
results of the wars of 1839, 
of x8fi3, of i86fi, and of 
1870, completely lost the 
idea and the fear of what 
a war that was general 
and of long duration would 
mean. We knew that be¬ 
tween the end of the 
eighteenth and the be* 
ginning of the nineteenth 
centuries there had been a 
long war of twenty-two 
years, but only as we 
knew that there had been 
Crusades in the Middle Ages. It was the history of another 
epoch and another world. Our notion of wars having been 
formed upon those fought between 1848 and 1870, we did 
not, in 19x4, conceive war as other than a brief shock, 
costing little, and very fruitful in results for the victor; 
the effect of which was to aggrandise the power and influence 
of one State to the detriment of another. The importance 
of a war and the value of a victory were measured by the 
displacement of power and influence which they effected. 
To isolate a conflict had, in current opinion, become an 
easy matter. All the Staff Cxdleges taught the rules of 
this operation: to mobilise rapidly, to take the offensive 
without hesitation, to surprise and stun the adversary and 
the neutrals by swift and crushing blows. 

There is no doubt that the German Government and 
General Staff were inspired by these ideas in 1914. The 
German Government thought that it would be possible to 
isolate the Austro-Serbian conflict; and the Gmeral Staff 
did not doubt for an instant that, even if that conflict led 
to a collision between the Triple Alliance and the Entente, 
it would be possible to conduct the war to a rapid conclusion, 
as in 1870. The general war broke out because one no longer 
feared it seriously; and it was no longer feared, though 
often discussed, because one no longer bad, even in military 
circles, more than a vague notion of what it meant. 

It would be instructive to study the influence which 
this initial error exercised on the conduct of the war. The 
World War might bedefined, from certain points of view, as a 
war of coalition, conducted, e^)ecially in the first years, 
without a true spirit of coalition. But the effect of the 
initial error is visible, above all, in the peace, and in what 
we have become accustomed to call its deceptions. Why 
do the nations find it so difficult to understand what has 
been taking place in the world during the past five years ? 
Because they expected, as a consequence of the war, a 



THE INTERALLIED CONFERENCE ON THE DAWES REPORT: THE PRIME MINISTER AND REPRESENTATIVES. 
The Conference convened to discuss the Daves Report and decide upon the course of action to be adopted should Germany fail in her 
Reparations payment held its first meeting on July 16. at the Foreign Office. In the front row in the photograph are Mr. Kellogg, 
U.S. Ambassador; M. Theunis, the Belgian Prime Minister; M. Herriot, the French Prime Minister; Mr. Ramsay Macdonald; Signor 
de Stefani, the Italian Finance Minister: and Baron Hayaahi. Japan. The United States representatives, though not coming in the same 
capacity as those of the other POarers, as their country was not a party to the Versailles Treaty or the Sanctions in force, are present 
with a “ desire to be helpful .”—[Photograph by Central Sews.] 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Phoiograpms bv Klliutt 


FORMER PRINCIPAL OF 
NEWNHAM COLLEGE: MISS 
KATHARINE STEPHEN. 


LAST SON OF GARIBALDI ; 
THE LATE GENERAL 
RICCIOTTI GARIBALDI. 


A DISTINGUISHED CLERIC: 
THE LATE OR. PEARSON 
McADAM MUIR. 


A FAMOUS ACTRESS: 
MISS WINIFRED EMERY 
(MRS. CYRIL MAUDE). 


A GREAT MARINE BIOLO¬ 
GIST . THE LATE SIR 
W. A. HERDMAN. 


FORMERLY Q.M.G. IN 
FRANCE ; GEN. SIR 
RONALD MAXWELL. 


WINNING A HEAT BY INCHES : MR. H. B. 
STALLARD BEATING MR. S. C. ENCK (U.S.A.). 


VICTOR AND VANQUISHED : MLLE. VLASTO (LEFT) 
AND MISS KITTY McKANE. 


AN UNOFFICIAL VISIT: MR. C. E. HUGHES, 
AMD MRS. HUGHES ; WITH MR. KELLOGG. 


Ifiv J 

9 





Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ronald Maxwell, who was seventy-one, died on July 20. When 
war came in 1914, he was appointed Inspector-General of Communications. A 
year later, he succeeded Sir William Robertson as Quartermaster-General to the 

Armies in France.-Sir William Abbott Herdman died suddenly on July 21. He 

was sixty-five. He was a great marine biologist, and first Professor to hold the 
chair of Oceanography at Liverpool University. He was at one time in the office 
of the Challenger " Expedition, and he became Professor of Natural History at 

Liverpool when he was twenty-three.-Mrs. Cyril Maude (Miss Winifred Emery) 

died at Little Common, BexhIII, after a long illness. In her time she played in 

many famous plays.-A Scottish Church leader and scholar of note, the Very 

Rev. Dr. Pearson McAdam Muir, who has just died, was a former Moderator of the 
Scottish General Assembly and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the King in Scotland. 


Before he died. General Garibaldi requested Signor Mussolini to preserve his father's 

house.-Mr. Hughes, the American Secretary of State, is in London, not by virtue 

of his office, but as President of the American Bar Association.-Miss McKane 

(Eng.) was beaten in the semi-finals of the Tennis Section of the Olympic Games 

by Mile. Vlasto (France).-In the International Athletics at Stamford Bridge, 

America won against the British Empire by 11 events to 3; Stallard made a 

close finish in a heat of the two-mile relay race.-The winner of the 400 metres 

race in the Olympic Games, Mr. E. H. Liddell, was crowned with olive by his 

University Principal, and was chaired by his comrades.-The six United States 

world-fiiers, after arriving at Croydon. Left to right; Col. Joyce (Military Attach^), 
Lieut. Lowell Smith, Lieut. L. P. Arnold. Staff-Sgt. H. H. Ogden, Lieut. J. Harding, 
Lieut. L. Wade, and Lisut. E. Nelson. 




















































































PAPER LINKS BETWEEN SHIP AND SHORE, AT SYDNEY HARBOUR. 


































WEARING THEIR BADGES: CEYLONESE GIRL GUIDES, FROM KANDY. 


IN HOME SURROUNDINGS: INDIAN 
GIRL GUIDES. 


ILLUSTRATING THE WIDESPREAD NATURE OF THE MOVEMENT : GIRL GUIDES 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, IRELAND. AND NORWAY. 


ILLUSTRATING THE WIDESPREAD NATURE OF THE MOVEMENT : GIRL GUIDES 
FROM CANADA, JAPAN, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN. 
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GIRL GUIDES OF THE WORLD: THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CAMP. 

Photographs by Baird, Armitacs, C.N., akd C.P. 


I WITH LADY BADEN-POWELL, THE CHIEF GUIDE, SEATED IN THE CENTRE 
OF THE FRONT ROW : IMPERIAL CHIEFS OF THE GIRL GUIDES. 


IN " BLOOMERS ” : GUIDES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The first Imperial and International Camp of that great organisation, the Girl 
Guides, opened on July 16 at Foxlease Park, Lyndhurst, Hants, and continued 
until July 23. A thousand guides were under canvas. At the head was the 
Chief Guide, Lady Baden-Powel). It was arranged that each night should be 
a national night; that is to say. a night on which contingents would tell what 


Girl Guides were doing in their particular countries. The English Girl Guides 
ws/e the hostesses, and before dawn on the first day they had pitched some 
two hundred tents, had dug earth ovens, and had chopped wood for the visitors. 
Differences in language caused some little embarrassment on occasion, but this did 
not in any way interfere with the general happiness or welLbelng of the gathering. 
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Ip WELCOMED IN WESTMINSTER HALL: THE LAWYERS FROM THE U.S.A. 

PHOIOCSArR «v Bauatt. 



IN A HISTORIC HALL, AS MUCH AMERICA’S AS OUR OWN: THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S GREETING 
TO THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 


Historic Westminster Hall, the hall of WilUam Rufus, was the scene of a striking 
pageant on July 21, when the holders of the highest legal offices of the Sute 
filed into their places on the platform in all the splendour of their robes. 
The Lord Chancellor, as titular head of the legal profession of this country, 
rose to bid welcome to the American Bar Association. He said that the Hall 
" was the homo of those who were our ancestors in the fashioning of the common 
Uw, of equity, and of much of the Constitution, even of the United States. 
In the old day's the Lords and Commons sat together in that Hall, from which 


Plantagenet Sovereigns dispensed justice as they understood it.” Traversing 
the succeeding hiatory of the judiciary. Lord Haldane said that the Hall he 
spoke in was as much their guests’ as it was our own. Referring to the 
Declaration of Independence, he said: ” It has not prevented you from having 
a sense of common inheritance with us in this great legal institution cl 
which 1 am speaking. Here in Westminster Hall, the ancestors of both of us 
did their work; here they have given their names to some of the great deeds 
in history and law." 
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NOTABLE OCCASIONS: NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS FROM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

PHOTOGRAraS BY TonCAL, S. AKD G.^ AKD I.B. 


THE TRAGIC DEATH OF MR. CALVIR COOUDGE FROM SEPTIC POISONIIIG: THE U.S. PRESIDEXT THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK Ut IRELAND: THEIR ROYAL 
and MRS. COOUDGE LEAVING THE CEMETERY AT PLYMOUTH, VERMONT, AFTER THE FUNERAL. HIGHNESSES AS DOCTORS OF LAWS, AT BELFAST. 

During the recent speed hill-climb of the South Wales Automobile Clubs, at Carfln on July 20 and consecrated an altar within the grounds. Over forty 

held at Caerphilly, near Cardiff, the back axle of Mr. Raymond Mays's car thousand people attended the •ceremony.-Mr. Calvin Coolidge, son of 

brqke when he was travelling at about sixty miles an hour. A wheel came off; President Coolidge. who was seventeen, died of septic poisoning following a 

but, fortunately, the car kept the road.—-Cardinal Bourne visited the Grotto blistered toe contracted while playing Iawn*tennis. 


the minis t ry THAT HAS mVlTBD THE FROICE OF WALES TO SOUTH AFRICA : GENERAL HBRTZOG'S CABINET—AND THE GOVERNOR4SENERAL. 


Fmot TOW, left to right: Mr. P. G. W. Crobler (Lands); ColoMl F. H. P. Creswell (Defence 
and Labour); General j. B. M. Hertzog (Prime Minister and Native Affairs); the (Pernor* 
General, the Earl of Athlone; Mr. TMman Roes, K.C. (justice); Dr. D. F. Malan (Interior, 
Public Health and Education); Mr. T. Boydell (Poets and Telegraphs and Public Works). Back 


row, left to right: Mafor J. U. S. C. Alexander (Sec. to Covenor-General); Mr. F. W. 
Beyers, K.C. (Mines and Industries): Mr. N. C. Havenga (Finance); Mr. C. W. Malan (Railways 
and Harbours); (SMiera) J. C. C. Kemp (Agriculture); Mr. (SordMi Watson (Sec. to Executive 
Council); Captain Beyers (Govemor-Generai's staff); and Lieut. C. Hawkins, R.N., A.D.C. 
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“THE PLACE OF FALLEN STONES”: RELICS OF THE MYSTERIOUS MAYAS. 

Photookaphs by Couktbsy of Dr. Thomas Gaxk. (Su Article om Pace 200.) 



THE JADE SHOWING HOLLOW DRILL TECHNIQUE IN THE 
FORMATION OF EYES AND MOUTH : A JADE HEAD ; 
AND A SPEAR.HEAD OF FLINT. 


A RELIC OF THE MYSTERIOUS MAYA RACE : AN 
INCENSE-BURNER FOUND NEAR THE RIO GRANDE 
RUINS. BRITISH HONDURAS. 


HEAD-DRESS, BUT FACE OF THE ARCHAIC AMERICAN CmUSATlON OF 1000-2000 B.C. 
A CLAY HEAD FROM THE RIO GRANDE RUINS, BRITISH HONDURAS. 


The ruined Maya city recently discovered is on the Columbia branch of the Rio 
Grande, in the hinterland of British Honduras, near the Guatemala border. 
Dr. Gann is of the opinion that many of the pyramids “ are honey>combed with 
narrow stone-faced chambers, the tombs of the kings, nobles, and priests of their 
builders." He goes on to say that, judging from the few pottery and jade relics 
found by the Indians on the surface of the soil near the ruins, "great quantities 
of their weapons, ornaments, and utensib should be found in these burial-chambers. 


supplying a vhrid picture of the habits, customs, and mode of life of the ancient 
Inhabitants." Amongst the ruins was found a clay head with a typically Maya 
head-dress and equally typical archaic face, and It is probable that further 
discoveries will link up the Maya with the Archaic, the oldest civilbation on the 
American Continent, which flourbhed from 1000 to 2000 B.C.. and from which 
the Maya are believed to be an off-shoot. Dr. Gann’s party christened the 
city " Lubaantun/’—in the Maya tongue. " the place of fallen atones." 
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By Or. Thomai Conn. Reader on Central American Archaology, Lioerpoot Vnioeraiiy. 


T he ruined Maya city recently discovered on the 
Columbia branch of the Rio Grande in the 
hinterland of British Honduras, near the Guatemala 
border, is buried in dense, impenetrable bush, and 
the buildings themselves are covered by vegetal 
mould accumulated over a period of nearly 2000 years, 
which in many cases gives them the appearance of 
natural elevations. 

The buildings consist of great stone-faced, terraced 
pyramids, approached on one side by broad stone 
stairways. The first structure cleared of bush and 
humus was a truncated pyramid 90 ft. in length by 
75 ft. in breadth at the base, and 30 ft. high. A steep 
narrow stone stairway, now in mins, led from the base 
to the summit. Three terraces—4 ft., 3 ft., and 3 ft.‘ 
wide respectively—completely surrounded it, in¬ 
terrupted only by the stairway. 


and is built in two courses separated by a terrace 
5 ft. broad, which e.xtends along the whole front of 
the pyramid. The upper course contains nine steps, 
each 15 in. high, the lower si.x steps 18 in. high, and 
varying from 2 ft. to 2 ft. 8 in. in breadth. 

On either side the steps are flanked by a sloping 
wall of beautifully cut limestone blocks reaching to 
the front of the extension of the terrace dividing the 
stairway, from the back of which another sloping wall 
reaches to the summit of the pyramid, which is quite 
Hat and measures 132 by 36 ft. On it we found an 
immense uprooted wild cotton-tree, which had brought 
with it. still hrmiy gripped in its roots, the squared 
stones of part of the wall of a chamber contained 
within the structure of the pyramid. 

On a second pyramid we found caved-in, stone- 
lined chambers, from one of which we endeavoured 


covered throughout with dense bush. \Vc learnt, 
however, from Indians who had traversed them that 
they extend for approximately three miles from the 
Columbia branch towards the Rio Grande, and east 
and west for not less than two miles. 

Before leaving, we christened the city ” Lubaan- 
tun "—literally, *' the place of fallen stones," in the 
Maya language. This city differs from all other 
known Maya cities, in that there are no stone palaces 
and temples standing upon the great pyramidal su1> 
structures, and in the entire absence of stone sculptures 
and of the great monoliths upon which were inscribed 
the dates of their erection, put up at twenty-year 
intervals, and later at five-year intervals, by the Maya 
throughout Central America and Yucatan. 

It would appear from the absence of stone 
sculptures, temples, and palace.s that these ruins 



THE RUINED MAYA CITY DISCOVERED ON THE COLUMBIA BRANCH OF THE RIO GRANDE; THE POSITION OF “LUBAANTUN,” “THE PLACE OF FALLEN STONES." 

A SkeUk’Map by Dr. Thomas Gann. 


The walls separating the terraces were 9| ft., 
6 ft., and 6 ft. high, and the flat summit measured 
50 by 40 ft. The whole pyramid was completely 
faced with nicely cut blocks of sandstone and lime¬ 
stone, to the lower surfaces of many of the latter of 
which a layer of chert, | in. in thickness, adhered. 
No mortar or any similar material was used in binding 
these stones together, with the result that generations 
of great trees had torn them apart, so that the greater 
portion of the west side was in a very poor state of 
preservation, and only showed the terraced structure 
in places. It was found that this pyramid had been 
added to on two separate occasions by building courses 
of cut stone 3 ft. broad round the entire structure, a 
typically Maya procedure, seen at all their ruined 
cities over a period of more than 1000 years. The 
pyramid was situated on the rim of the steep side of 
a river valley, which was terraced and faced with 
cut stone for a distance of 35 ft., making the total 
height of this side of the pyramid 65 ft. 

A second pyramid was approached by the great 
stone stairway (seen in one of our illustrations), fr'~*n 
which the bush had to be cleared and the humus 
removed before it was recognisable as an artificial 
structure at all. The stairway is 55 ft. in breadth. 


to clear out the debris of stone and rubbish with which 
it was filled, but soon had to desist, as the great 
weight of the stones took the combined exertions of 
all our labourers to remove through the narrow 
aperture at the top, and we soon realised that, if we 
were to do any other work at all in the limited time 
at our disposal, we must leave these vaults within 
the pyramids till later. At Uxmal, Copan, and other 
Maya cities similar structures have been found within 
the great stone pyramidal substructures, which had 
evidently been used as burial-chambers. 

The Rio Grande ruins contain a great number of 
pyramids, and it is highly probable that many, if not 
all, of them are honey-combed with narrow stone¬ 
faced chambers, the tombs of the kings, nobles, and 
priests of their builders ; while, judging by the few 
pottery and jade artifacts found by the Indians, 
mostly on the surface of the soil in the neighbourhood 
of the ruins, great quantities of their weapons, 
ornaments, and utensils should be found in these 
burial - chambers, supplying a vivid picture of the 
habits, customs, and mode of life of the ancient 
inhabitants. 

Of the actual extent of the ruins it is impossible 
to give an accurate estimate as yet, for they are 


ante-date Copan, Quirigua, Uaxactun, and other 
cities of the Old Empire, the earliest recorded dates 
at which go back to about the beginning of the Christian 
Era. for it is almost certain that prior to this Maya 
dates were recorded on wood, and the earliest temples 
and palaces constructed of the same material. 

Amongst the ruins was found a clay head with 
typically Maya head-dress and equally typically 
archaic face, and it is not improbable that other 
objects will be found to link up the Maya with the 
Archaic—the oldest civilisation on the American 
continent, which flourished from 1000 to 2000 b.c., 
and of which it is believed that the Maya were an 
offshoot. 

In the Rio Grande ruins we have one of the earliest 
Maya sites, going back to a period prior to any of the 
ruined cities at present known in Central America, 
and one can only hope that within it. discoveries will 
be made which may at least throw some light on the 
origin of this mysterious race, who, when we first 
obtain any record of them—some 2000 years ago— 
seem to have descended on Central America from the 
clouds, fully equipped with a high civilisation, an 
elaborate hieroglyphic writing, and a calendar system 
which is unequalled to the prc.sent day. 




i 
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A CITY OF PYRAMIDS: REMARKABLE MAYAN RUINS OF THE RIO GRANDE. 

pROTOCRArHS Bv CoORTWY OP Dr. Tbomas Ganii. (Srr Articlr.) 



RUIMS OF AK AJICIEMT CIVIUSATIOII; AMD A MODERK MAYA: OIIE OF THE 
MAIfY STONE-FACED RECESSES FOUND IN THE SIDES OF THE TERRACES. 


POSSIBLY AN ALTAR : A BELL-SHAPED STONE WITH CURIOUS MARKINGS 
ON THE CONCAVE SURFACE. CORRESPONDING TO THE MOUTH OF THE BELL. 


AFTER IT HAD BEEN CLEARED OF BUSH AND HUMUS : THE GREAT 55-FT.-W1DE STONE STAIRWAY LEADING TO THE SUMMIT OF A STONE-FACED PYRAMID. 


'Htc ruins were buried in dense bush and covered by accumulations of mould 
ovrr a period of 2000 years. The buildings consist of stone-faced terraced 
pyiam’ds. The first structure unearthed was faced with nicely cut blocks of 
sandstone and limestone in the binding of which no mortar or similar material 
was used. The result has been that generations of trees have torn apart the 
structures, leaving the terraced sections only in places. A second pyramid was 
not at first recognisable as an artificial structure, so covered was it by bush. 


The stone stairway shown in one of the photographs is 55 ft, in breadth; the 
steps vary from 15 to 18 in. high, and from 2 ft. to 2 ft. 8 In. in breadth. On 
top of the pyramid (132 by 36 ft.), was found a great uprooted cotton tree, in 
the roots of which had been brought up the squared stones from a chamber 
within the pyramid. The ruins, according to a rough estimate, extend three 
miles from the Columbia branch to the Rio Grande, and east to west for about 
two miles. 
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“THE MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS TO SAY ‘FAREWELL’ 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 



THE **GREAT GOOD-BYEDANCE THAT CLOSED THE ADVERTISING CONVENTION: THE 

The great International Advertising Convention had a very happy ending in the form of an Epilogue Ball, or Great Good bye," enacted with music and 
dance and pageantry, at the Olympia dance hall. Such an occasion for the meeting of old friends to say * farewell’ to the new friends" was too good to be 
missed, and, as a result, the function was a notable success. Apart from the actual dancing, there were a number of events on the dance-floor. Notable 
amongst these was a Grand March-Past for competitors in fancy costume. Prizes were given, and two of these were for the best representations of a news¬ 
paper or a periodical. In this connection, the “Big Six"—that is to say, “The Illustrated London News." “The Sphere," “The "Sketch," “The Tatler," 

“ Eve." and “The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News"—figured prominently. In fact, they had, as it were, a little procession of their own (excellently 
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TO THE NEW FRIENDS”: THE EPILOGUE BALL. 

ARTIST, STEVEN SPURRIER, R.O.I. 


MARCH-PAST-"MISS ‘SKETCH*’’ AND OTHER REPRESENTATIVES OF “THE BIG SIX.’’ 

costumed by Clarkson). This was headed by a “ Britannia," representing “ The Illustrated London News" and in allusion to the cover df our Wembley and 
Advertising Convention Number of last week. Then followed “The Tatler," with half-a-dozen figures each carrying a letter of its name and dressed as 
the famous boy of its cover. Next were the representatives of “ The Sphere.” Then came " The Sketch " girls, each one dressed as the figure on “ The 
Sketch " cover. These were followed by a “ Bonzo" : and then came “ Eve " and “ The Sporting and Dramatic." At the end of the affair, the guests sang 
a parody of “ Ye 'll tak' the high road and I ’ll tak’ the low road,” the finishing lines of which were “ For neither you nor we are ever likely to forget The 
bonnie, bonnie times we had at Wembley."— CopyrifMitd in iht Uniua siaut and Canada ] 
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T IIIC QLEEN was in town during the King's 
abaviKv at Newmarket, and spent the time 
quietly. The heat tnes her Majesty considerably, and 
the reason has been strenuous. The royal visit to 
Lord and Lady Derby at Knowsley meant a further 
rather strenuous if must interesting and agreeable 
time. Knowsley is a palatial house where everything 
i.s done on a scale worthy of it. The royal special 
which ran up on Friday and brought their Majesties 
b.ii k on Monday was ice-cooled and flower-decorated. 
The now cathedral in Liverpool immensely interested 
tho ^tieen. especially the tine needlework which has 
gone to the clothing of the altar. 

This is the la.st week of a memorable London 
season in which there have been more Court enter- 
taiimic-nts than in any since the reign began. The 
third liafdcn Party is the outstanding event of the 
week, and the I^iince of NN'ales acted os host for one 
given to the \ icc-president.s and members of the 
League of .Mercy at St. James's Palace. Thoughts 
sonietinu's unwillingly turn to the termination of the 
season ten years ago. .Mlhough the upheaval in 
Kiirupe has not yet settled down, we are thankful 
that we. with our kith and kin from beyond seas, 
have experienced a splendid reunion -one that pro¬ 
mises to lost and which is of the utmost importance 
to this commonwealth of nations which wc proudly 
call the Empire. 

Peaches every one of them, boys as well as girls, 
were the pages and bridesmaids of Mrs. Erskine 
Stirlifig. The boys w’ore peach blossom Kate Green¬ 
away suits of fulgurante, with ivory-hued chiffon neck 
and wrist frills. The girls had long-skirted, short¬ 
bodied dresses of similar material and colour, the 
fronts frilled in tablier style with chiffon, and they 
wore wired and very becoming shaped hats to match, 
and at one side of the hats and near tho waists of 
the dre.sses were little clusters of small peaches. The 
form.tl little posies they carried were of alternate 
rows of blue hydrangea blossom and deep shell-pink 
sweet-pea'. Karely has a Inide bad a prettier follow¬ 
ing to the altar, and. being a handsome girl herself 
and marrying a hnc. upstanding, handsome soldier, 
there wa.s nothing left to wish for except their hap- 



InipcrrwHi to all weather conditions are these 
stilts, wluth have been hmlt tv Utirhcnxs. {See 

ptli’C ) 

piness, and everyone wished for that. The young 
l-.arl of Burlington was a page, and also his brother, 
I-ord Andrew Cavendish. The Duchess of Devonshire 
p)a^ed, but quite neglected to hM»k. the part of grand- 
tiiotlier to the>e pages, and to .M.aster Macniillan and 


two of the bridesmaids. The Duke looked it a little 
more, but not quite. A very happy-looking pair of 
grandparents they appeared, and have quite recently 
had two more grand.Sims added to their tidy little 
roll in Captain the lion. James and l^dy Kachet 
Stewart's and Major the Hon. Evan and Lady Maud 



A neat and workmanlike yachting suit which will 
appeal to every enthusiast. It may be studied in 
the salons of Burberrys, in the Haymatket, S.ir. 

{See page 206.) 

naillic’s boys. Of such a race this country cannot 
have too many representatives. 

The Officers' Families Association is fortunate in 
its friends, and it deserves its fortune, for the depend¬ 
ants of these our oflicers whose trials in and after the 
war have been so hard and so undeserved make really 
iH'autiful, often original, and always practical clothes 
at very moderate cost, as can be seen at their depot, 
21, Beauchamp Place. Brompton Koad. Countess 
Fitzwilliam is one of the Association's friends, and 
gave a very enjoyable party at her house in Grosvenor 
Square for it. The newest motlels were shown by 
pretty debutantes and other girls of what used to be 
called the upper crust. There was a dance for little 
people, and tea and summer refreshments for everyone. 
Lady Fitzwilliam, looking like the sister of her 
daughters—not noticeably an elder one—in cream- 
coloured lace and satin, had a big cluster of varied 
coloured fruits and flowers hanging from the low. waist 
of her dress, and making a very graceful effect. Lady 
L>onatia and Lady Joan were in deep bright blue, and 
were very busy looking after things. I..ord Fitzwilliam 
himself was there, although of male support he had 
very little—he was a host in himself. I saw four 
Duchesses, her Grace of Northumberland, youngest of 
them, looking delightfully handsome in showy Mack 
and gaudy white—which, being interpreted, was a 
quiet black and white foulard dress with rather a large 
black hat. 

Bare arms and bare necks and abbreviated skirts, 
which And favour with our sex. And none with the 
clergy of the Homan Church, who. fn»m the Pope 
dowm to the parish priest, take every occasion of 
denouncing this sparse attire. Kecenlly, a dignitary 
of the Church publicly reprcived two ladies who went 
to Ma.v>. The culprits were reduced to tears. The 
nature of the tears was not specified—they were pro¬ 
bably of rage rather than of re|>cniance. The fashion 
cannot lx.* defended on the score of prettiness. mir. 
one would think, on that of comfort, since a roa.sting 
sun on liare skin is not ca.sy to bear, nor are its conse¬ 
quences lieioiiiing However, if womankind makes 


up its mind to a fashion, that fashion will have its 
followers, and even the authority and discipline of 
the Homan Church may be set at naught. 

Hrjs(>itality of the now passing season had in it 
much of the old hue spirit that put the pleasure of 
guests first. Whether it was Overseas visitors or old 
friends who were entertained, hostesses were really 
concerned for their enjoyment. Crushes were taboo, 
enough people were asked to All comfortably the avail¬ 
able rooms, and their proprietre.ss. while receiving, 
called in the help of relations and friends to intro¬ 
duce. and to see that everyone had someone to talk 
to. which is a necessity in a room full of people, if 
only to save from self-consciousness—a horrid ff>rm 
of social disorder. One hopes that this revival of 
real hospitality will not be just for a year, a week, 
or a day—but for always. 

Lady I'rsula Gmsvenor must be w*hat is commonly 
called *' a very giKxl sort.” She desires that the 
children on her father's great estate shall all share 
in the joy of her wedding to Mr. Filmer-Sankey, 
whose Irish uncle has given him a very promising 
race horse. Lady Lrsula. on her mother's side, has 
true sporting Irish Mood—that of the FitzPatrick 
family—through her grandfather, who was a parson, 
and through her grandmother, Lady (flivia Fitz¬ 
patrick, who lived to be a veiy* beautiful old ladv. 
and died in 1916. Lady Olivia was the daughter of 
the second .Marquess of Hcadfort. Her mother w’as 
Miss Cflivia Stevenson, daughter of Sir John Steven¬ 
son, Mus.Doc., a well-known Irish musician, from whom 
Princess PIcss, as we know her best, and Coastance 
Duchess of Westminster inherited considerable niu.sical 
talent, which. I am told, has further descended to 
Lady Ursula. >!cr greatest talent i.s, how.evcr, for 
sport in the open. As the Duke of Westminster has 
no son, and as he is very fond of his elder daughter, 
she will doubtless he a well-endowed bride. She 
is certainly a handsome one. 


The Infantas of Spain have had a splendid holiday 
over here, and have expressed most frcelv their ap¬ 
preciation of the goiKl time F.ngli.'h children have. 



Two tailored suits designed and caffied out tv 
Jjurherrys, whuh will find a wann Uflionie in the 
wardriihe of the spi>rtsuoman. {See page joO ) 


Doubtless, when again in their native land, they will 
lie told to lie more diplomatic. The Spaniards ;ulorc 
their beautiful blonde ^iieen, and are rather ji.iloiis 
of her mother country, tjiieen \ ictoiia Eugenie Is 
nothing if not <liploin:itu ! A. K 1 .. . 
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Schoolroom 










The Ghosts of Glamis 


Here is shotm elaborate 
embroidery by the 
•Countess of Strathmore, 
incorporating the names 
of her children and the 
dates of their birth. 



Bf Appointmeni, 


T his feudal castle home of Macbeth nine hundred years ago, 
is, as might be expected, a house of legendary mystery and 
grim, eerie history. 

The great antiquity of the central pile is evidenced by the stupendous 
thickness of the pre-mediaeval walls, probably over one thousand years 
old. Within their twelve-foot compass are numerous stairs and 
passage ways, many known and many whose secret has been lost. 

A number of the rooms are haunted by their own special spectre. 
There is also a ghostly ‘ Grey Lady! ’—not permitted inside—and a 
‘dread mystery ’ of identity unknown. 

Glamis is now well-known as the childhood’s home of Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, Duchess of York, whose family have occupied 
the house since the 14th century, a wonderful record in this land 
of raids and forays. 

We should like to mention here another record concerned with 
Scotland—^John Haig Scotch Whisky was first distilled nearly three 
hundred years ago by the oldest distillers in the world—1627. 

%L 

John Haig? 
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PnsKinnc anA incori)oratc<l the colourings of the plumage of the woi 

^ CIDIHVIIO allxi J. same birds. A novel feature of this toilette is the all trao 


o..-*- r-- All The season is over, and every- 
wUits tor ^U1 . . la' j u 

Snorts busy contemplating fash¬ 

ions for the holidays. For the 
yachtswoman, what could be neater or more practical 
than the suit on page 204, for which Burberrys, 



Strenuous shopping is a delight when one is armed 
with a bottle of" 4711 '■ Eau-de-Cologne, which banishes 
all fatigue. 

Haymarkct, S.W.i, are responsible ? This suit, the 
hall-mark of which is simpbeity, is carried out in 
navy and white serge. Burberrys have also designed 
the little yachting cap which completes the picture. 
Ideal fur the golf enthusiast are the suits on the right 
of page 204. Burberry gamefeather tweed is the 
fabricating medium of the one on the right. This 
tweed, as the name implies, is made of cloth in which 


are incorjmrated the colourings of the plumage of 
game birds. A novel feature of this toilette is the 
snakoskin hat. winch is small and closc-htting. and 
therefore highly practicable for sports wear. On the 
left is a suit of Burberry Floretta tweed, which is 
obtainable in all shades. The neat little leather hat 
is made to tone. 

Weathernroof Devotees of the rod and line 
f u- c •* wll have nothing to fear from the 
F.,h.ng Suits. 

the suits pictured on page 204. The one on the right 
is of Burberry Solgardine. a lightweight, self-ventilat¬ 
ing weatherproof, which is supplied in a variety of 
attractive colours. Those who prefer more sombre 
neutral shades will find absolute satisfaction in the 
one on the left, for which Burberry Weatherproof 
gabardine has been utilised. An illustrated catalogue 
of their newest models will be sent gratis and post 
free on application to Burberrys, Ltd., Hay market, 
S.W'.i. Their models are exclusive, as also are most 
of their materials. 

<4 M A number of people regard eau- 
E*u^le-Colorne. de-Colognc as a luxury, but this 
^ idea is one that should be elimin¬ 
ated, for, though as a perfume it may be considered 
so. it is invaluable as an antiseptic, and in this capacity 
no one can possibly classify it under that heading. 
Tradition tells us that in Cologne it was originally 
used to support the sanitary condition of that city, 
and not as a conceit of the toilet table ; and certainly 
the antiseptic uses to which it can be put are manifold. 
As a spray in a sick-room or office it not only freshens 
and purifies the air. but actually destroys germs. In 
the bath too, besides being refreshing and invigorating, 
it exercises its properties as a disinfectant and wards 
off disease. This delightful perfume is also invaluable 
in cases of faintness and headache ; it affords instant 
relief when inhaled, and produces a most soothing 
effect if used for bathing the forehead and temples. 

4711 " eau-de-Cologne, which is distinguishable by 
its striking blue and gold label, should find a home 
in every household. It is sold by all chemists and 
stores of prestige, both in unbreakable wicker-covered 
bottles specially designed for travelling, and in little 
watch-shaped lx)ttles with sprinkler tops, which may 
be conveniently carried in the hand-bag, where they 
arc ever ready in cases of emergency. 


the wonderful new preparation which removes at once 
all traces of heat and moisture, imparting at the same 
time a refreshing fragrance. It is a special lotion, 
which has almost the appearance of plain water, and 
by gently massaging a small quantity into the face 
just before lunch or dinner, or when returning from a 
strenuous game, the skin remains cool and beautiful 
indefinitely. During the summer months it is in¬ 
valuable to the fastidious woman, and I shall be 


Novelty of woman who wishes to look 

the despite the devastating 

effects of excessive heat upon the 
complexion should invest in a 3s. 6d. bottle containing 








A tiny bottle of Eau-de-Cologne slipped in the hand¬ 
bag promises fragrance and freshness to the most energetic 
summertime dancer. 

pleased to give full particulars, stating where it 
is obtainable, to all readers who apply to this 
paper. 
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Mainiain^ur^flealth durinq the 
Simmer months hv drinkina delicious 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 
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TEN YEARS AFTER. 

yConiiftutd from 


dispUcement of power and influence in favour of the victors, 
similar to that which had resulted from the wars of 1859, 
of 1866, and ‘Of 1870, only greater in proportion to the 
dimensions of the World War. But we find ourselves, on 
the contrary, in face of a situation which resembles that 
created by the wars of the Revolution and the Empire, 
and which, perhaps for that reason, 
appears absurd and incomprehensible 
to many minds. 

In 181s one would have said 
that ail the wars of the Revolution 
and of the Empire had been with* 
out effect from the point of view eff 
the balance of power in Continental 
Europe. The situation returned to 
what it had been in 1789. France 
withdrew within her andent limits; 
the Austrian Empire preserved ap* 
proximately, but under different 
forms and with equivalent territor¬ 
ies, the influence of the Holy Roman 
Empire to which it had succeeded ; 
the power of Prussia and that of 
Russia had not changed much one 
way or the other; even though their 
territories had suffered some alter¬ 
ation. But, on the other hand, 
enormous changes had tak^ place 
in the interior <ff each State. 

Tlie wars had transftvmed the struc¬ 
ture of the whole of Europe. Only 
vague resemUances remained be¬ 
tween the monarchy of Louis XVIII. 
and that of Louis XVI; between the 
Prusaa of Frederick WlUimn III. 
and that of Frederick the Great; 
between the Empire of Austria and 
the H<fly Roman £iii(nre. 

It has been the same with the 
World War, though to a more lim¬ 
ited ext^t. It has annihilated some 
andent States, and has created new 
ones; but it has not permanently 
aggrandised any of the andent 
Powers. One might at one moment 
have supposed that England would 
profit in Asia by the Rnsdan catas¬ 
trophe. It becomes every day more 
evident that the down^ of the 
Muscovite has enfeebled the position of Rn gbmrf in 

Ada, because the Asiatic pec»| 4 es, delivered from the Rusdan 
dangtf, have become less willing to tolerate English dom¬ 
ination or influence. The destruction of the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Empire has added to the security of Italy: but It 
has not increased her power, as certain peflitieri parties 
hoped and foretold. The relative dtuation between 
France and Germany has not changed in a radical manner. 


But the World .War has profoundly altered the interior 
organisation of qearly all the States Europe. With the 
exception of Switzerland and France, the whole of Europe 
was governed in 19x4 by political systems, under varying 
forms, which represented a transition between the monarch¬ 
ical absolutism of the time before 1648 and democratic 
institutions. The social order was bas^ upon a mixture 
of dynastic tradhions and democratic phndifles. Tilts 
mixture has disappeared since the collapse of the monarchi¬ 


cal system. There remains in Europe no other principle 
of le^tixnacy than the will of the people; the nations are 
laced by the dilemma either to govern themselves or to 
submit to dictatorships bas^ upon force, which are feeble 
and violent, as are all Goveniments of doubtful legitimacy. 

When one thinks of what Europe was ten years ago, 
in the last days a century that was all too happy, when 
one endeavours to seize the fwofound meaning of the 


enormous events of whidi wc have been witnesses sinoc 
1914, it is upon this internal transf<^matioa that all our 
attention should be fixed. One cannot repeat this too 
oftoi. The great suri^ise of the War, the enormous event 
which has upset the equilibrium of the globe, is the Russian 
Revolution, which dislocated the whole monarchical system 
of Europe by preparing the fall of the Hohenzcfllems and 
the Hapsburgs. With the Russian Revolution, the great 
political crisis begins which the World War has bequeathed 
to Europe, and with which all the 
other problems that torment us are 
connected. To organise and make 
effective the institutions of democracy 
on the basis of universal suffrage, 
in great c<Hintries, with tens of 
millions of elect<M‘s, men and w<Hnen, 
is a task of almost superbummi diffi¬ 
culty. The only two great countries 
in which pure democracy, withcMit 
monarchy or aristocracy, has been 
api^ed, are France and the United 
States; for the States of South 
America are still aristocratic re¬ 
publics, as was Rome. But what a 
mighty effort has the noble ambition 
to govern themselves cost those two 
nations! 

And yet all the peoples of Europe 
will, in their turn, have to attempt 
to make this effort. The hope 
cherished in some political and 
intellectual circles, that well-inspired 
dictatorships will be able to save the 
people this effort, seems a little 
chimerical. The events in Itriy 
show what min» may explode around 
a dictatorship at the moment when 
it believes itself ihost powerful. 

Only too often, among the 
troubl^ and anxieties erf this crisis, 
the peoples of Europe will find 
themselves regretting the good old 
times before 1914 , the advantages of 
which we are only now beginning to 
appreciate. One does not realise the 
value of a^possessioo until one has 
lost it. Talleyrand used to say that 
those who had not lived under the 
old rd^me did not know the sweet¬ 
ness of Uie. We shall often have 
occasion to repeat his words in regard 
to the twenty years which {weoeded 
the War. But all those regrets, though very understand¬ 
able, win in no way change the destiny of the generations 
to emne. The tragedy of history is that all the great 
crises of humanity sweep away many things that are 
great and good, and that have to be reconstnicted later, 
little by little. And at this season ten years ago, one of 
the greatest crises of humanity began, of which, up to 
the present, we have only heard the prolc^e. 



NEAR VICHY, PLACE OF RECREATKm AND CURE: CHATELMONTACNE. 


The viHage shown in the photograph is in the vicinity of Vichy, one of tlw most famous of cure towns.. Only 
366 kiloinetres from Paris, and wiffi plenty of railway oomraunicatioo, Vidiy draws thousands of visiton every year 
in aeaich of health and hertidaTS. Here are Am famous Vichy springs, whose waters rise into recehreis in ffw tfaennal 
estabtiduneBts. and are distributed from taps. Though the waters are of great curative po wer , patients are recom¬ 
mended not to drink them wiffiout a doctor’s prescription. Social life in file way of theatres, races, outdoor sports, 
daioting and hnatjng is catered for ao completriy as to give zest to thnaw «ho roerdy go to take the cure. 



ZucsksBoIa 

Founder of 
'theDimiiUer^ 
Amsierdam 

1575 


Kummel 


IhyCunagao 
Cherry Brandy 
Creme lie M&dhe 
White Curasao 

{Triple Sec) 

Maraschino 

\^jy 01 dGin 

(Stone Bottles) 

DryGin 

ISpecicdltj for Cocktails) 

nfRe Murids 'Favourite 
Tiqueurs £}r348 l&rs— 


BrofvnGore&Co dOTcinifySqIxmckm EC3 


British Empire Exhibition, Palace of Engineering, Exhibit 63. 



I N Coachboilding. as in Antomobile 
Engineering, the name Lanchesler is 
tynanymoas wkh exceUence of crafts* 
manship. The ctf Slnstrated is a 40 h.p 6- 
cylinder 7-seat Three-quarter Landaulel, 
a particnUrly commodicMu type of body^ 
graceful and dignified in appearance and 
luxuriously comfortable. It is exclusive ia 
its refinemeolf, and represents a combin¬ 
ation of the Coachbnilder’sand EngiDeer's 
arts at their best. Our new illustrated 
Catalogue coatains a comprehensive range 
of 40 h.p. Models. We shall be pleased 
to send you a copy. 


In addition to the Lan~ 

Chester 40 H.P. Car we are now 
producing a new 6 -cylinder Model 
of 21 H.P.t designed to meet the 
demand Jor a high-grade Car of 
medium power. It is almost a repUca 
of the ** Forty,** but in no way 
supersedes or competes with it. 
Pariiculars will be gladly sent 
on request. 


TW LANGHESTER MOTOR GO., LTD., 
Armower MilU. 88 Deanwatet N«w Bond Sc., 
Binainsham. MaDcheater. London. W. 



Let a British Car reflect your Pride of Ownership. 
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BUCHANAN’S 



“BLACK & WHITE” 


The superior high-grade quality of “ BLACK & WHITE ” is guaranteed by the 
feet that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., hold the largest stocks of old 
matured and choice Scotch Whiskies. 

To maintain a world-wide trade and to guarantee unvarying quality large stocks are 
absolutely essential: the position of JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., is unrivalled. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, HOLBORN, LONDON,. E.C.I. 
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ON ONE OF THE NARROW BRIDGES OP BOURTON ON THE WATER: 

A 40^H.P. SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER LANOAULETTE. 

This photoeraph was taken during a tour over the Cotswold Hills. ‘niree p ictur e s que 
oM bridges can be seen. 


A HANDSOME STRATTON-INSTONE PRODUCTION — THE TWO-DOOR TYPE 
CONVENIENT FOR THE OWNER-DRIVER: THE SPECIALSS-H.P. DAIMLER CAR. 


worth of damage to cars is done every 3rear by the 
flooding with tar of road-surfaces, which are left wet, 
and often with the slightest pretence of top dressing, 
for passing traffic to distribute all over the country- 
side. It should be said that there are enlightened 
road surveyors who realise that the proper way of 
treating their roads is to tar half the width at a time. 
This causes the minimum of inconvenience and 
damage, though both are inseparable from the tar 
treatment of roads. This the motorist does not 
mind so much, realising that it is part of the price 
he has to pay for smooth, dustless highways. But 
the crude methods which are usually followed are 
another thing altc^ether, and it seems strange that 
there is no redress in law. Whether or not the motor¬ 
ing organisations have taken competent legal advice 
as to this point I do not know, but it seems to me 


His Ifajesty's 
New Cars. 

The other day, by 
the courtesy of 
Messrs. Stratton- 
Instone, Ltd., who 
are supplying them, 

I was privileged to 
inspect the five new 
Daimler cars which are to be de¬ 
livered to his Majesty the King. 

There are two limousines and two 
shooting brakes of 57-h.p., and a 
20-h.p. limousine. The first are for 
the use of their Majesties, and are 
the last word in quiet, unobtrusive 
luxury. If anycMie associates the 
idea of Oriental magnificence with 
the royal conve3rances. he has only 
to regard these two fine cars for his 
mind to be completely disabused. 

Pitting cars for a King, they would 
yet pass almost without remark if it were not for the 
royal colours and cipher. The cars are a real credit 
to the Daimler Company, who made the chassis, and 
to Messrs. Hooper and <^., the royal carriage-builders. 


turers who are adopting the new tyre as a standard 
part of the equipment of their cars. Take, for instance, 
the case of the Citrofln. I don’t know what the out¬ 
put of the Citrofln factory is, but I know it is numbered 
{Cpmtinmed 114. 


they might with advantage do so. if they have not. 
The law of the highways is clear upon the point that 
a highway authority is not responsible for any accident 
or untoward happening which may result from its 
failure to do something. But it is responsible for the 
results of anything which it actually does. Now, road- 
tairing is certainly something done, and it would, to 
the lay mind, seem quite clear that 
if actual damage could be proved 
as a result of the use of improper 
methods of doing something—tarring, 
to wit—an action would have a good 
chance of succeeding. It is quite 
clear, in any case, that something 
more should be done to abate the 
nuisance than seems to be the 
course adopted by the organisations. 
It is all very well to make repre¬ 
sentations, but riieie seems to be a 
good deal of deliberation about the 
use of the methods to which I have 
referred, and a mere protest is of no 
avail where actual 
malice is at work. 


I must say 1 was even more impressed by the 
Daimler limousine which his Majesty has had in use 
for nearly fourteen years, and which, in that period, 
has coveted rather over two hundred thousand miles. 
It is true that the royal cars receive almost slavish 
attention, and are always kept up to the last ounce 
of their efficiency; but. even so, for a car to run that 
mileage and to be in use for more than a decade, 
while still remaining a worthy car for a King, stamps 
it as a production veiging on the marvellous. 1 am 
much more minded to congratulate the Daimler 
Company on the performance of the old car than on 
the honour of being allowed to supply the new. 

Low-Pressure Hitherto, I have had rather an 
open mind regarding the future of 
the low-pressure “ balloon ” tyres. 
Even now 1 cannot say I have had any real experience 
of them, but I cannot doubt the accumulated evidence 
which comes to me regarding their behaviour and 
their effect on the comfort of motoring. Added to 
this, there is conviction in the numbers of manufac- 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

The Tarrine usual at this time of the year, 

‘traiTrn*”^ complaints are many and bitter 
about the inconsiderate—^to put 
it mildly—methods of road-tarring affected by too 
many local authorities. Many thousands of pounds* 


ROLLS-ROYCE 

THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


A recent 

EXPERT OPINION 

concerning the 

20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 

"This week ... I took it for a day’s tour under owner-driver conditions. The 
latest experience has served to eq>lam to me, as it would to anybody, how it comes 
about that the firm has had to increase its production of this ^pe, for a sweeter 
running car one is unable to imagine. . .” 

Mr, H. Massac Btdst 
in the 

Morning Post” of July $th, 1924 


ROLL S'R O Y C E Ltd. 

15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.x 
TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON 
TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR, 6040 (4 LINES) 
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^he Car of International Reputation 


REVISED PRICES 

Effective August 2nd. 

Range of Touring Cars. 

10/15 h.p. Chassis £235 15/20 h.p. Chassis -£325 

Tas (£ 11 ) (Tn £M.) 

10/15 h.p. Torpedo - £340 15/20 h.p. Torpedo - £515 

10/15 h.p. 2/3 Seater - £350 15/20 h.p. I Landaulet £695 

10/15 h.p-Saloon - £395 20/30 h.p.6<yl.Qiassis £460 

(Tas £21.) 

10/15 h.p. All-Weather £410 20/30 h.p.6eyL Torpedo £720 

10/15 h.p.lCoup« - £495 20/30h.p.6HgrULaiidaulet£920 

40 h.p. 6-cyL Chassis fitted with front-wheel brakes £720 

(Tax £27.) 

Current Models will be continued in 1925. 


Standard Equipment for every touring car and chassis includes :—Electric lighting 
set and starter, 5 lamps, clock, speedometer, spare wheel complete with tyre. 
Any type of Coachwork supplied. 


Fiat creates New World s Record. 

Ekbidge on 300 h.p. Rat broke World s Record for flying kilometre, 
Paris, July 12th. 1924. 

Average speed 234.980 kilometres ptf hour. 


All Fiat can are subjected to 
the severest tests on the unique 
roof track of the Fiat works. 
Twin, Italy, the largest and 
most modem Automobile 
Factory in Europe. 


- WARNING - 

With crcry Fist car a Ml fsanatae ii 
Msed by tbit Coipaf. 

Every pwchaacr dsoald *‘****^ thia fMcaalce 
asd aee that it bean the chawia and cag iae 
avnben ol ibe laachiae parchased. 

The pabhc ia waraed aot lo parrhaar a 
car w i t b oa t thia aaMnotee. 


(Fiat Motors Limited) 


Regntered Offices flc Skawroams; 
43 - 44 ^ Albemarie Street, 
Lendoii W.l 


Tdephow; Ccmni 7946 (4 Ukl) 
Wiro; “Fmrnm. Piccy. Lmiom."’ 
; WEMBLEY. MIDDLESEX. 
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RADIO NOTES. 


T he second AH - British Wrcless Exhibition, 
organised by the National Association of 
Radio Manufacturers, will be held this year at the 
Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, from September 27 
to October 8, inclusive. The public will be admitted 
at a chaise joi is. 6d., inclusive of entertainment 
tax. It is believed that this will be the hist occasion 
upon which the Royal Albert 
Hall will be used for trade ex- 
hilxtion purposes, and it has 
been selected because of its 
spadoosness, convenience, com¬ 
fort, and accessibility. A very 
large floor space is available, 
and upon this a uniform sys¬ 
tem of open stands, each cm 
its own raised platform, will be 
erected. 

An elaborate and tasteful 
schenm of decoration in blue 
and gcfld has been devised, and 
it is e!xp e<' .t< vl that, in additicm 
to the disi^ys of receiving- 
sets, etc., the British Broad¬ 
casting Company will transmit 
daily fwogrammes for the interest 
of visitors to the Exhibiticm. 

During the past year, wire¬ 
less has made immense strides 
in popularity, and has beccmie 
an important factor in the life 
of the naticm. The Exhibition 
will show the great pr o g ress 
made both in scope and tech¬ 
nique. The innumerable ex- 
hiUts, covering every Inanch of 
the new science, will illustrate 
the great developments made 
not cmly in the power and 
parity of reproduction of broad¬ 
casts. but also in ease of con¬ 
trol, reliability, simplicity, and 
economy in cost and upkeep of a receiving - set. 

The ^itish radio industry, which in thU forth¬ 
coming Exhibition seeks to give to the public a fall 
and comprehensive idea of what is bring done, is 
still in its infancy. Already, howe v er, it em|floys 
many thousands of British wcnkers, ami its pioducis 
are finding a market in all parts of the worid. 

listeners who have a bent for experimenting in 
obtaining long-distsmce results with the minimum of 


apparatus will be interested in a receiving-set for 
wUch great rJalms are made by the mak^s. It is 
known as the ** Fitton One,** and employs only cme 
valve. At a distance up to about ten miles from 
the nearest broadcasting staticm the set will operate 
a loud-speaker in a room. With six volts to the 

filament of the valve and eighty vcflts to the plate, the 
writer of these notes tuned-in Birmingham, over a 
hundred miles away, xisang an indoor aerial, six miles 


from London. The best results in long-distance 
lec^rtion with this set are obtained by experimenting 
by varying the filament and plate vritages, until 
station sought comes in purely. 

As is usual with a set of thia type, the local station 
is received very loudly up to a distance of t wgity 
miles or so, and tuning is accomplisbed very easily. 
To receive stations a hundred miles or more away, 
tuning becomes more difficult, and must be done 


very carefully. The two tuning knobs* must be turned 
very slowly, otherwise the spot at which reception 
occurs win be missed. 

As the pioneer of illustrated journalism. The 
Illustrated London News has moved with the times 
ever since its inception m 1842. X paper such as 
this must illustrate current events and many other 
matters of which readers are cognisant already by 
reading daily, papers. Other subjects of equal interest 
are brought to the notice of our 
readers as the result of the 
journal's own sources of in¬ 
formation. Broadcasting has 
added yet another origin of 
information, and by it the 
public — which includes our 
readers and ourselves—becomes 
acquainted with novel subjects, 
many of which are brought 
to general notice for the first 
time by the medium of broad¬ 
casting. 

By its aid The Illustrated 
London News became aware <ni 
a certain night some months 
ago that several hundred thon- 
samd people in aU parts of Great 
Britain knew m<»e conceming 
the atom than they did the day 
before. The information was put 
to the m in a way which could 
not fail to arouse interest, and 
the speaker referred to his lantern 
slides which were ph^ected in 
the ban at Uverpori where he 
was speaking. Those sUdes were 
reproduced in the foUowing issue 
of The Illustrated London News, 
and enabled thonsands od our 
readers to see the pictures which 
they had heard described by 
radio. Daring the visit to 
London of H.H. IVince Tafaii 
of Abyssinia, an exceedingly 
interesting talk was Ixoadcast, dealing with the 
personality of the Prince and with the country 
of Abyssinia. The information was new — the 
speaker had returned from there only about a year 
ago — and our readers have since had in the 
/X.N. an article, with iUustratimis, giving the 
story of the Abyssinian visitor and his country, 
as interesting as that which many of them heard 
by broadcast. W. H. S. 



AFTER THE UNVEILING BY THE PRINCE OF WALES: BISHOP TAYLOR SMITH DEDICATING 


THE D.Ci..l. MEMORIAL AT BODMIN. 

As Colooe l ’te-Chief of the Duke of Corevall's Lisht InfanUr, the Mn oe of Wales unTeiled the War Memorial 
at Bodinia to the 4285 fallen of this reKinwnt. The memorial stands oolside the Barracks, where the mnoe 
inspected a cuard of honour erf members of the ftitlsh Lecion and abo presented a shootii« troidiir and "wiriaW 



Kimt Ridwrd O. wdcidss Ac Orewm to nnBsitrnfcr 

(Repnduced, by permission, from the orighud m the possession of 
the Uoerpotd Corponstkm.) 


This it the earliett 
extant s^nature of an 
English King, as distin¬ 
guished from mere marks 
put aainst their names 
to ea^ charters. 






Character in Whisky 

embraces Quality and Age. 

* I *riAT which distinguishes an aristocratic Whisky 
like “ Red Tape ” from ordinary whisky is birth 
and upbringing. It is high-bom to begin with, but, 
even so, many, many, many years are devoted to its 
upbringing to ensure that high d^ree of refinement 
wnich makes “ Red Tape ” die rare and delectable 
Whisky it is. 

Wlii^kv 

Very Old—Very Aristocratic. 

If you do TUX know where to obtain it locally, send us your 
dheque for £7 16 s. Od. and we wiU forward a cate of 12 bottles 
throogh out nearest Agents. 

Obtainable from 

The Victoria Wine Co., Lid., 12 / 20 , Osborn St., E.I 

and at aU their braridws. 

Sole Propricton; BAIRTLTAYLOR BROSL, 

Bath Satcu (HASGOW. SCXDTLAND. 
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BURBERRY 

COMPLETE SHOOTING KIT 


The most comfortable and 
protective outrig for the 
moors. Designed by 
sportsmen for sportsmen, 
it assists skill by ensuring 
absolute freedom, keeps 
the wearer dry when it 
rains, warm when it is 
chilly, yet, naturally ven¬ 
tilating, is delightfully 
cool on the hottest day. 
The Kit consists of a 


Of course he does 

not smoke Ink 


BURBERRY SUIT 


—Jacket with Pivot Sleeves, 
as illustrated, or choice of 
twenty other workmanlike 
models, and Plus - Fours or 
Knicker-Breeches — in exclu¬ 
sive Burberry-proofed mate¬ 
rials— Burberry Gabardine, 
Gamefeather, Silvering, Plus- 
Beau or Doretta Tweeds; 
and 


BRONZE Powder and PnnterV Ink. even 
in a good Cigarette, must be inhaled with 
the smoke. CAVANDER’S ARMY CLUB 
Cigarettes are rolled in pure Ribbed Rice 
Paper, unspoilt by the addition of Printer’s 
Ink or Bronze Powder, and the matiffed 
golden Vkginia Tobacco and the manufac¬ 
ture are as perfect as the paper. 


THE BURBERRY 


The ONE Weatherproof in gg 
which it is possible to shoot BB 
as quickly and accurately as 
when not wearing an Over- yN 
coat. Featherlight, thin and 
flexible. The Burberry makes 
no difference to the “ set" of 
the gun and enables the f,, 
qrortsman to maintain top ^ 
form healthfully protected 
against rain, mist or cold. 


Cavanderssi^^-don’t smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavander's 


Free from the contamination of 
Printers Ink and Bronze Powder 

(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 

20 for 1/3 

Cavaader't lioHUid, MaDcketicr hmI \j09im. 

The Flm of Three Ceoteries. F.ntahKthed 1775. 


Rowlands’ 
Macassar Oil 


Every 

Berberry 
Trade Mark, 


The Burberry. 
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CHMONWLB OF TUB CAM.^' ^Ccmtimutd frvm Pagt »to.\ 
in thousands of cars annually, and also I know that 
M. Andre CitroCn is not the man to pin his faith to 
the untried thing. He has just announced that all 
he makes in future are to be fitted with low-pressure 
tyres. Then, one question that had to be settled 
was their no-trouble qualities. This last has been 
set at rest by the records certified by the R.A.C. as 
having been set up at Brooklands by a six-cylinder 
A.C. On this car a set of four Donlops ran for two 
periods of twelve hours at speed without the slightest 
trouble and with only negligible wear. As to the 
extra comfort they afford, there is no question about 
that. I have been so struck with this quality that I 
have resolved that when I have at last succeeded in 
wearing out the set of high-pressure Dunlops—which 
are now in their tenth thousand—1 am going in for 
balloon.^.” Unfortunately, this means new wheels, 
which makes the cost rather prohibitive to the aver¬ 
age owner-driver: otherwise. I ready believe that m 
twelve months from now there would be hardly a 
high-pressure tyre sold. 


That “ Austin Brooklands Midsummer 

Seven ” Aaain M®*^**'^ 11 ^ remarkable little car 
^ * put up two splendid hghts against 

cars of all sizes in the twenty-ninth 75 m.p.h. long and 
short handicaps. In the former event Mr. F. H. B. 
Samuelson, driving his “ Austin Seven/* finished 
second, being beaten only by a car of 2814 c.c., or 
nearly four times the cylinder capacity of the 
Austin. In the latter event Mr. Samuelson again 
put up a magoiheent performance, running into, 
third place, and yielding only to cars of 1261 c.c. 
and X795 c.c. respectively, as against the Baby '* 
Austin's 749 c.c. 


Notable Windsor P- Windsor, which 

Success already attained much popu¬ 

larity as a light touring car, 
.scored a notable success in the hill-climb recently 
organised by the Ulster Division of the Motor Trade 
Association at Red Brae, Carrickfergus. This was the 
first competition in which the Windsor had been 
entered, and both of the two Windsor cars which ran 
at Red Brae secured first place in their respective 
events. W. W. 


THE MERCANTILE MERSEY. 

'TTHAT good wine needs no bush is an exploded 
1 saying in these days of puUidty. Less than 
twenty years ago the average person living in the ports 
on the east coast knew little or nothing of the ports 
on the west coast, and vice versa. Now everyone has 
been familiarised with the main stream of life in our 
great industrial and shipping centres. 

“ The City of Liverpool Official Handbook/'* 
authorised by the Corporation, is a handy compendinm 
of facts relating to the " second seaport of the world.** 
Sandwiched between excellent photographs are tab* 
loid essays on the port's multiffirions activities, so 
that it can be used either as guide-book or as a work 
of reference. Articles on the mercantile interests of 
Liverpool and on its civic business undertakings by 
the experts in charge of them are especially valuaMe 
in the latter connection. The book proper is prefaced 
by little sketches of the leading businesses and the 
special firms catering for them. 

* “ The City of Liverpool OAcfad Haodboede,'* published by Little* 
bury Brothers, 3, Croeshall Street, LiverpooL Price is. 


Every place of interest to the visitor and excur¬ 
sionist is neatly described so that one can estimate 
its value in relation to the time at one's disposal. Of 
special interest is a description of the new Liverpool 
Cathedral by the Rev. Charles Harris, M.A. Then 
there is a brief history of Liverpool from the earliest 
times, when Wulfric, Earl of Mercia, bequeathed the 
district to his heirs in a deed dated xoio. This Ls 
supplemented with drawings showing the port in the 
various stages of growth, with plans right up to the 
present day. 

The last sectiem comprises a selection of half-tone 
reproductions of many of the notable fMctnres in 
Liverpool's Walker Art Gallery. The brochure, 
which is excellently illustrated and indexed, is much 
more than a guide-book, and should be in the hands 
of all in need of up-to-date knowledge of the great 
port on the banks of the Mersey. 


'* It's only an advertisement! ** How often was 
that phrase used once on a time ? That it is useil 
so seldom nowadays is a tribute not merely to adver¬ 
tising men, but to advertising itself. The reader feels 
this on perusing the Advertising Review published a.s 
a supplement by the Manchester Guardian, a paper 
always modem and complete in its enterprises. Proof 
that advertising cheapens and at its best adds to the 
graciousness of life is shown in the series of special 
articles contained in the Review. These cover so 
wide a held as the economic case for advertising, the 
illustrating of advertising, advertisement writing, 
some principles of beauty in advertising, psychology of 
advertising, and a calendar of interesting events in 
advertising. 





WATERFROOFS 


An entirely new vogue in Ladies’ 
Waterproofs. Exceedingly 
Stylish in beautifully ent Models. 
Here is an illnstration of one of 
onr nnmerons styles, which are 
tailored in many tasteful shades. 

/Vices 4 Cns. & 5 Gns. 


COLOUBS: Black, Navy, Nigger, and 
Grey Satin. 

Sues 44, 46, 48, 50 & 52 inches long. 


MAGNIFICENT NEW BUILDING. 
Nom Opmn ai 

211 - 213 , REGENT ST., W. 1 

(Facing Likertys.) 

SHOWING LADIES', MBITS, GIRLS &• BOVS 

RAINCOATS ft WATERPROOFS 

of ova r y dm o c rip Hom. 


GEORGE WEST ltd 


Foot Order* to Dopi. 400, 


Now Branch — 


443 - 445, OXFORD ST., W. 1 211 .213, REGENT^ ST., W. 1 

(liKing Sd/riJgn). (F^»g Liitry'sJ. 





A Hint on Steering—i. 

E very car runs straight untU it is turned either by 
theroadorf^thewhed. It-wobbles’’onlybecause 
the beginner tries to steer too much and has not yet 
learned to guide it by steady PRESSURE on the udieeL 

Never watch the bonnet or the wings; look weD ahead 
In two seconds, travelling at thirty miles an hour, you 
wiU be abnoet on top of an object that was first seen when 
thirty yards away. 


Four-iloor Salocms 

kp. X 65 o ao k^ X775 

a 5 kp. 875 35 kpw ■ 11 a 5 

16 hp. B.S.A. (Daimler Engine) ^Soo 



vJHrSfSJHTSJHfHJHJ ■—' fr^ 17^ f7^ [7^ r 


Vessels 
Touddni^ 
Canadian 
Ports 

Should 
Cany 


BnnshGNisoIs 

Cigarettes 

O Wild, Sweet Old UJr^ima 


Tobacco Ma/tuFacturor» 
/n the British £mpiro 

W.C MACDONALD 

REC^D. IMC. 

MONTREAL., CANADA 

Briti^ Consols obtalnaUle 
on all C. R R. Liners 















REIMS Gd. HOTEL du LION D’OR 

m ' AND RESTAURANT. 150 Rooms 

80 Bathrooms. 

Entirely New (1921 -23) 

Two Lifts. L.arge Garage. 

Banish Gear Fear — 

fur all time. (i.W.K. ownersdo not handle the gear 
lever in fear and trembling—they just move it from notch 
notch, either up or down, with two fingers. You cannot 
, make a noise or miss a gear. 

^ The G.W.K. for disabled drivers is the most practical so- 
lution of the problem the automobile world has to offer. Even ^ 
a double amputation does not debar you from being a 
G.W.K. owner-driver. Let us send you full details of this • 
and all other models of the car that banishes gear fear. 

10.8 h.p. Two - Seater I 

^ ■ , IZT. 200 Gn, I 


Skin Healing 


Torturing Skin Ailments, such 
as Eczema, Rashes. Ulcers, and 
Itching Eruptions are soothed 
and healed by Germolene. 

Mrs. BuckwelVs Testimony. 

Mrs. Buckwell, 2, Alexandra Villas, Perry Hall 
Road, Orpington, Kent, says: “As a result of 
varicose veins my leg was red and angiy from the 
knee downwards, and the pain and itching I endured 
were intense. The veins swelled and then broke, and 
in consequence 1 was often in bed for weeks at a time. 
Treatment failed to give relief, until at length my 
husband persuaded me to try Germolene. It was 
marvellous then how the pain w'as soothed, and how 
rapidly healing commenced. Germolene stopped the 
itching, and brought relief that I would not have 
credited if I had not actually experienced it. Now 
my leg is absolutely sound and well, and I am as 
strong and active as ever I was." p, 

SOOTHES AT A TOUCH! I 

HOME PRICES : 113 and 3I-. 

' 0/ all Chemists throughout the Bmf^ire. 



Eczema, Bashea, Ulcers, Piles, 
itebing, Cats and Burns, Skin 
Eruptions. Ringworm, Chapped 
Hands, Chilblains, and all 
Itching or Ulcerated Surfaces. 


G.W.K. Ltd. (Successors to G. iV.K. (igtp). Ltd.), 
CordwRUei Workt, MAIDENHEAD. 'Phone- Maidenhearl 624 

London Dittfribufors : W. G. NichoU, I.Id., 50-54. Whitcomb 
Street, W,C. 3. Agetsf: Capt. Richard Twrlvetrees, 1'. A P. 
V.indprvell. jfjg. Piccadilly. W. t. 


CaftmoiMtA 

The Aseptic Skin Dressing 
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Prices: 

TEN Two-seater, from £250 
TEN Four-seater, from £285 
FOURTEEN Touring Car £425 
FOURTEEN Saloon £695 
Dnnlot> Tyres fitted as standard. 

Send for 

Catalogue No. 20. 

WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., 
Adderley Park, 
BIRMINGHAM 

London Showroom! : 
WOLSELEY HOUSE, PiceadiUy. 


The Wolscley All-weather 
Road Map is a boon 
to tourists. Ask us for 
descriptive leaflet. 


T here is a distinctive charm about a 
“ Wolseley " holiday. Free from all anxieties, 
you can dash along the broad highways, wander 
at will down rural lanes, or climb with ease the 
most mountainous roads. Luxuriously comfort¬ 
able, thoroughly reliable, and splendidly efficient, 
there is no holiday car like a “ Wolseley.” And 
should it rain you are perfectly protected. 


The Wolseley TEN Four-seater, Price £285 


Spend YOUR Holiday on a ** Wolseley 




- 23-60 h.p. VAUXH ALL 

Smooth silent motion, power to spare, low expenses 



33-60 h.p. VauihaU'Kii^- 
ton’ touring car. with 
Vauxhall iour-wheel 
brakes £925. There is a 
complete range of closed 
and convertible bodies. 
14-40 b.p Vauxhall from 
t595 

30 98 b.p. Vauxbail from 
£1220 


T he design of the 23-6oVauxhall takes 
into account not only power but re¬ 
finement, not only speed but driving ease, 
not only efficiency but economy. 

More than 60 b.h.p. is developed by the 
engine at a rateof revolution notveryhigh, 
and vibration being neutralised by the 
Lanchefler harmonic balancer,solelyused 
in the 23-60 Vauxhall, its smoothness of 
fundfioning is impressive. 

A cruising speed of 40 or 45 m.p.h. is 
light work for the 23-60, which has 
an easily attained maximum of about 
65 m.p.h. The power-to-weight ratio 
moreover is such that frequent gear¬ 
changing is obviated. 

Low expenses are ensured not only 
' by the demon^ated reliability and 
wearing qualities of the V auxhall make, 
but also by its tyre and fuel economy. 

A user’s report shows that a set of tyres 
lasted for 20,000 miles. A petrol con¬ 
sumption of 20 miles to the gallon is often 
obtained. 


mm\a\ 

E CA R SUPCREXCLL LCNTf 

VAUXHALLMOTORS LIMITED,LUTON,BKDFORDSHIRE 
LONDON: 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W,i 

Telephone: Museum 8216(3 lines) Telegrams: Whirling Phone London 


S3-6o h;p. Vauxbail ' Kingtoo * touriag car 


Canada: 1S8 King Street West. Toronto 

LONDON AGENTSISHAW&KILBURN LTD,, 20 CONDUIT STREET,W.I 






Lom^n: PubUshed Weekly at the Office. 172, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the Cotmtv of London, by Tke Illustrated London News and Sketch, Ltd., 172, Strand, aforesaid: and 
Printed by Ths Illustratbo London News and Sketch, Ltd., Milford Lane, W.C.2— Saturday, July 26 1924. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, joot 
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Is it any wonder that millions 
of mothers rely on Lifebuoy? 


Mother — 
the health doctor 



Mothers know dirt 
for what it is—and fear it. 

They will not tolerate 
dirty schools, dirty streets, 
dirty homes or dirty 
children. 

Lifebuoy Health Soap 
is one of the most widely 
used soaps in the world 
because mothers appreci¬ 
ate its scientific protection 
against the dangers of 
dirt. 

Mothers know that 
Lifebuoy lather goes down 
deep into every pore, and 
removes impurities. They 
know that Lifebuoy keeps 
the s kin soft, pliable, and 
glowing with health— 
that it is bland, pure and 
soothing to the tenderest 
skin—even that of a baby. 


Buy a carton 
to-day 



Lifebuoy Soap 

for HEALTH 





J^IDDIES can’t help getting 
dirty—even dangerously 
dirty. Chubby knees and 
hands are always being 
scratched and bruised. Grime 
is literally ground into 
tender skin. 

And it isn’t just honest soil. 
Curious little hands touch 
everything, and whatever is 
handled by many people is 
almost certain to be a 
spreader of contagion. 

Germs collect on hands 

Most diseases which attack 
children are caused by germs 
which find lodgment on the 
hands and are carried to 
mouth, nose or food. 

Mothers the world over 
have an abiding faith in the 
protection of Lifebuoy’s 
wonderful antiseptic lather. 

No matter how dirty the 
kiddies get, mothers know 
that the danger is past when 
the rosy bodies are covered 


with this creamy, health- 
guarding lather which pene¬ 
trates deep down into every 
pore, removing all impurities 
and leaving the skin refreshed, 
sweet and purified. 

And how soothing Lifebuoy is to 
the most delicate skin. 

Its rich oils are the most healthful 
fats employed in soapmaking—the 
kindliest to the skin. 

You know Lifebuoy is a true 
health soap the instant you smell it. 
It has a wholesome, cleanly, anti¬ 
septic odour, pungent while the 
health ingredient is being released 
in the lather but disappearing almost 
immediately. After using Lifebuoy 
there is no odour on the skin—neither 
a soap odour nor a skin odour. 
Lifebuoy is a perfect deodorizer. 

Purify hands frequently 

The cost of Lifebuoy is low, yet 
no better, purer soap was ever made. 
Ordinary soaps do not possess its 
protective value. In order that 
everyone in the family may use it 
constantly, put Lifebuoy in every 
place where hands are washed. 

Buy it in cartons, three double 
cakes in each carton. Lever Brothers 
Limited, Port Sunlight. 
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Like Educing the Weights 

R educing the weights makes all 
the difference in the running of the 
racehorse. The extra quality of “Shell” 
Motor Oil makes the same difference in the 
running of your car. It lubricates every 
moving part of the engine effectively at all 
engine speeds. Its quality never varies. 
It is the same wherever and whenever you 
buy it—always dependable, and always 
ensuring the best results from your engine. 

Shell Motor Lubricating Oil is supplied in four grades—Single, Double, 
Triple, and Golden Shell. Consult “ SHELL RE.\DY-REFERENCE 
TO CORRECT LUBRICATION.” obtainable from your garage, 
or post free from Shell-Mex Ltd. (Motor Oils D«pc.)« shell Comer. 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 

SHELL 

motor lubricating 

OILS 


8H15LL MBX LTD. (MOTOB OILS DEPT.), SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAV. W.C.i 


l^ondon Showrooms: 

40, DEAN ST, OXFORD ST., ^V. 
.Gerrard 7746). 


f/dpcil 

-xvitlz 

cheese/ 


This is the title of a hand¬ 
some illustrated brochure 
describing the world’s most 
up - to - date and efficient 
Wireless Apparatus for 
every home. We guaran¬ 
tee it and instal it free 
under our Service Policy. 
Your name and address 
on a postcard will bring 
you this interesting book. 
It is quite free. 


Tkhin^ your He^h 


/-a Healthy 
Holiday 

ensuredbyLAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC 

SALINE in your bag before starting on 
your Summer Holidays, and taking a tea¬ 
spoonful in water in morning, before dinner, 
or at night. A CENTURY’S MEDICAL 
Records show that it vitalises and sup¬ 
plies the blood with those saline principles 
often destroyed by change of climate. 

LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, which 
IS t/ie ORIGINAL, differs from other 
Salines ’ and “Sails ” and lessens risk of 
infection by rendering the system healthy 
and vigorous, by blood purification. 

The word ‘PYRETIC’ means ‘Fever reducing.’ 

It stops SICKNESS and HEADACHES, 
CURES BILIOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, 
and CHRONIC CONSTIPATION. 

2/6 and 4/6 a Boule, of all Chemists. x 


Sole Agents: 

HEPPELLS, 

l$4, Pieeadi!ly. Loadon, W.1-, and at Brichtoo. 


CARR’S 

TABLE 

WATER 


BISCUITS 

are not the ordinary 
water biscuits. Tiy them 
and you will appreciate 
the difference.. 


CARR & CO. LTD 

CARLISLE 


Head Office ; 

82, DUDDEN HILL LANE, 
DOLLIS HILL-N.W. 10 


MARCONI SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENT Co. Ltd. 















NAVAL PAGEANTRY BY NIGHT: HJH.S. “ROYAL OAK*' PICKED OUT BY THE BEAMS AND AGLOW WITH REFLECTED 
LIGHT—AN INCIDENT IN THE SEARCHLIGHT DISPLAY BY THE FLEET ASSEMBLED AT SPITHEAD. 

On the nights of Friday, July 2S» and Saturday, July 26, before and after ships of the Fleet were picked out by the blaze of the projected lights, 

the Review of the Reet by his Majesty the King at Spithead, the search- The drawing shows H.M.S. Royal Oak." one of the centre ships of the 

lights of the anchored war-ships provided an immense number of sightseers First Battle Squadron, aglow in reflected light. In the foreground is one 

with a very fine spectacle. A specially interesting effect was produced as of the ships of the Light Cruiser Squadron. 

Drawn bv ous Sprcial. Artist, C. E. Turnbr. (Copvricmtid in thb Unitrd States and Canada.) t 
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A merica produced the first—one is tempted to 
say the last, but anyhow the best—of the 
modem works of light literature about the enfant 
terrible. It is almost a matter of religion that every 
infant is a terrible infant. Every child is, both in 
the most superficial and in the most solemn sense, a 
holy terror. But while all children are both amusing 
and alarming, while all children are therefore interest¬ 
ing, it can hardly be maintained that all books about 
children are interesting. But that original American 
work, which presumably set the fashion, was a thing 
genuine and convincing of its kind, and I fancy it 
has remained the best of its kind. Helen's babies 
really are babies, and (what is rare in fiction, as Steven¬ 
son noticed) they really are Helen’s, though Helen 
never appears in the story. The temporary orphans do 
somehow suggest a mother who is not there. Anyhow, 
that very simple and sincere little sketch was interest¬ 
ing when it appeared, and it is interesting still, even 
if nobody is interested. If it has been forgotten, it 
has been forgotten for the sake of a swarm of plagiarists 
who have done the same thing much worse—who are, 
indeed, still doing it, and 
doing it worse and worse. 

A wholly alien idea of im¬ 
pudence has been brought 
in to poison the humours of 
innocence. Toddy and Budge 
were impossible, but not im¬ 
pudent. For impudence is 
not an element of the fresh¬ 
ness of youth, but of the 
hardening of old age. The 
new people are not interested 
in the child, but in the spoilt 
child—that is, in the un- 
childish child. The whole 
point of the true tradition 
of the enfant terrible was that 
the child was unconscious 
and not self-conscious. The 
terrible infant is terrible like 
one of the forces of nature, 
like the blind sea or the 
random thunder-bolt, laying 
waste the most elaborate 
social structures of man. 

There is in innocence a 
power of appalling indiffer¬ 
ence, of destructive detach¬ 
ment from all such elaborate 
social arrangements. It is 
like the old legendary theory 
of omens. It was essential 
that the oracular saying, the 
blessing or the curse, should 
be something arbitrary. It 
was best of all when it was 
something accidental. It 
must mean much mor^ than 
it was meant to mean. It 
must be too great for the 
mouth that utters it; a 
man must mention a trivi¬ 
ality. and other men realise that he has uttered 
a prophecy like the trump of doom. It was this 
random character in the thunderbolts thrown by that 
young god, the enfant terrible, that was the whole 
point of his legend. If he is only a little prig with 
several complexes and an ego, he is not the stuff of 
which myths are meule. But the simplicity of the 
popular tradition, the tradition of the random word 
of innocence as the rebuke to complexity, did linger 
in the little book of which I speak, the best book of 
its kind that I know. It is a curiosity of literature, 
or of ignorance of literature, that as far as I know 
nobody remembers the author—I, for one, do not 
even know his name. 

But I mention that old American story with 
reference to certain criticisms of American conditions. 
It gave, if only indirectly and by inference, a good 
deal of information about the moral and religious 
atmosphere of that late nineteenth century New 
England of which the religion was already changing, 
but the morals remained the same. But the particular 


Bt O. IC. CHESTERTON. 

point that interests me now in that connection is the 
celebrated remark of Tciddy, the smaller of the two 
boys, who could not be tom away from the contem¬ 
plation of his uncle's watch—or rather, of the works 
of his watch—^nd who incessantly repeated that he 
wanted to see the wheels go round. That seems to 
me an excellent example of the unconscious oracle 
of prophecy, of the random revelation of great and 
serious things. Toddy did indeed make himself a 
teraph-head, a blind mask and automatic mouthpiece 
and the trumpet of the American spirit. That is the 
whole meaning of industrialism, individualism, pro¬ 
gress, hustle, and hundred-per-cent, efficiency. That 
is the meaning of Pittsburg and Chicago, of the sky¬ 
scrapers and the quick lunches. They want to see 
wheels go round, more and more wheels go round, 
larger and larger wheels go round, wheels that go 
round faster and faster. And this amuses them 
exactly as it amused Toddy, and for the same reason. 
It amuses them because they are as innocent as Helen’s 
babies, even in a sense because they are as old-fashioned 
as Helen’s babies. At bottom they have a simple 


conservatism—so simple that it does not even know 
it is conservative. It has hardly realised how much 
hustle is identical wit^ routine. It does not know 
when its own argument is an argument in a circle as 
round as a cipher ; and it talks about a hundred-per¬ 
cent. efficiency without remembering that a hundred 
per cent, of nought is nought. But Toddy is full of 
the fire of innocence, and has not wearied of seeing 
the wheels go round. He has not even discovered 
that it is the nature of a wheel going round to come 
back to the same place. 

The notion that America is advanced only shows 
how deceptive is the mask of machinery and material¬ 
istic science. A.s a historical fact, those who have 
been advanced in their machinery have generally not 
been advanced in their ideas. In so far as there 
is any sense in the word, they have not*l)een advanced 
either in the good or the bad sense of the word. The 
makers of machinery have been loyal or conventional 
or docile or ser\'ile, as you choose to regard it. The 
people without machinery have been intellectual, 


independent, speculative, or sceptical, as you choose 
to regard it. In liberty and detachment of the intelli¬ 
gence the old slow pilgrims race far ahead of the new 
rapid tourists. The flying-ships of Count Zeppelin 
and the petrol-traffic of Mr. Rockefeller are panting 
hundreds of miles behind the slow camel of Job or 
the white elephant of Buddha. If it comes to think¬ 
ing, to questioning, to the use or abuse of speculation, 
no people have done it more than people sitting on 
the bare ground and staring at the stars. No people 
have done it less than people engaged in the applica¬ 
tions of physical science to practical commerce. No 
people have done it less than the American people. 
The great mass of the American people remain, both 
for good and evil, stolidly, stubbornly, astoundingly 
conservative in their ideas. 

As already observed, progress in machinery 
generally did occur where there was no progress in 
mentality. It was the reactionary countries which 
developed industrialism—the Germany of Blucher and 
Bismarck, the England of Wellington and Peel. It 
is one of the very few points 
in which England does re¬ 
semble Germany, or some 
parts of Germany. That is 
why it was never mentioned 
by the Teutorasts. It is also 
one of the very few points in 
which England does resemble 
America, or some parts of 
America. That is why it is 
never mentioned by the 
Anglo-Saxons. The combi¬ 
nation of Toryism in politics 
with restlessness in mechanics 
does really unite Berlin with 
Birmingham, and to some 
extent Birmingham with 
Bismarckville, Pa., U.S..4. 
People seem to forget that 
the very time when the Eng¬ 
lish were introducing com¬ 
mercial industrialism was the 
time when they were actually 
persecuting political idealism. 
When a man was most con¬ 
cerned to get a living by 
being a manufacturer was 
the time when be might lose 
his life by being a Jacobin ; 
and the six Acts restraining 
all liberty of popular pro¬ 
test were improvements that 
came in with the steam- 
engine and the spinning- 
jenny. 

The desire to see wheels 
go round involves the idea 
that they will always re¬ 
peat themselves. In one 
sense it may be called 
progressive, since when the 
wheels go round the cart goes on. In another sense 
it may be called conservative, for in assuming 
that the wheels will go round it assumes that the 
wheels will not come off. But, above all, when the 
wheels are really going round rapidly, they are generally 
in a rut. Industrialism is in a rut, and industrial 
America is rather specially in a rut ; and none the less 
so because it can move in such a rut more and more 
swiftly. What the industrial spirit does not like is 
anything that cuts across that rut, that barges in at 
another angle. America is a very great living and 
complex reality, and everybody must apologise for 
having any impressions of it at all. But the only 
sense I can make of its present politics is something 
like this—that America is now the most conservative 
country in the world. It is resisting the spirit of 
revolt and novelty that comes from Europe. It is 
no longer a question of our calling in the New World 
to redress the balance of the Old. We are the New 
World, and we are upsetting the balance of the Old ; 
and it looks as if the balance of America were a good 
deal upset. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 



A ROMAN LEGIONARY'S MAP: A SKIN FROM A FRAGMENT OF THE SHIELD OF A THIRD-CENTURY 
PALMYENE ARCHER; WITH LIST OF MARCHING STAGES. 

The piece of skin illustrated is a part of a fragment of a shield discovered during excavations of Salini/ehd, near Damascus, 
and it was shown recently to the AcacWmie des Inscriptions by M. Franz Cumont. The shield belonged to a third-century 
Palmyene archer. On the skin is painted a map; with blue sea, with ships upon it, and red land, with blue rivers. On the 
land, in Creek, are listed the stages along which the owner of the shield marched with the Army, with notes of the mileage 
covered between the stages. The vdiole proves again that under the Emperor Sevenis the Romans had garrisons in Southern 
Russia, at Tyras (Akkerman). Olbia, and Chersonese—garrisons that were linked together by a military road—and that they 
were In occupation of Artaxata, evidence that it had not, as tradition held, been destio/ed under Lucius Vertis. 

R^iproduciion by Courtesy of M, Frans Cumout. 


Readers who hace not yet obtained one of the special masks for viewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by filling up the coupon on page 256, and forwarding it 
with postage stamps value three-halfpence (Inland), or Iwopence-hal/penny (Foreign), addressed to "The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph), 15. Essex Street, London, IV.C.2. 
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THE GREAT SEA PAGEANT AT SPITHEAD: NOTABLE SHIPS AND INCIDENTS. 

PHOTOGMArMS BY CbIBB (SoVTMtKA), I.B., CN., AND ToTICaL. 




LEAVUIG THE ** VICTORY/' WITH HER BEAK HEAD RESTORED AS IT WAS AT 
TRAFALGAR: THE PRINCE OF WALES (FOURTH FROM LEFT) AT PORTSMOUTH. 


SHOWING HER ANTI-TORPEDO ** BULGE." TO PROTECT TH^ ACTUAL SIDE OF 
THE SHIP: PART OF THE CURIOUS AIRCRAFT-CARRIER "HERMES." 


THE ONLY BATTLE-SHIP PRESENT THAT WAS ALSO ^ IN THE 1914 REVIEW: 
HMA. "CENTURION." FLAG-SHIP OF THE RESERVE FLEET. 


WHERE THE GERMANS SIGNED THE SURRENDER OP THEIR FLEET IN 1918: 
THE ADMIRAL'S CABIN IN THE «' QUEEN ELIZABETH" (FLEET FLAG-SHIP). 


Before reviewing the Fleet at Spithead on July 26. the King, with the Prince 
of Wales, paid a visit to the old " Victory.** now in dry dock at Portsmouth. 
As our photograph shows, she has been restored to the condition in which she 
fought at Trafalgar, including the beak head that has replaced the disfigured 
bow which she carried when anchored in Portsmouth' Harbour. The “Lucia.** 
which accompanied the Second Submarine Flotilla at the Review, is the ex-German 
prise ** Spreewald.*' captured by H.M.S. ** Berwick ** off St. Lucia In September 
1914. The " Telemachus *' is a destroyer specially fitted as a minelayer to carry 


40 mines. The *' Hermes “ is a newly commissioned aircraft-carrier of high speed 
and strange appearance, having her bridge and funnel arranged on one side to 
admit of a clear deck for the flying off and landing of aeroplanes. Her anti¬ 
torpedo ** bulge.*' divided into sections, is designed to protect the actual side of 
the ship if struck by a torpedo. The " Centurion '* was in the main battle line 
at Jutland, but was not hit. The " Queen Elizabeth,** of Dardanelles and Grand 
Fleet fame, was the Reet flag-ship of Admiral Sir John de Robeck. Commander- 
In-Chief, at the Review. 
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THROUGH A FIVE-MILE AVENUE OF MIGHTY WAR-SHIPS: 

Photographs 



(» FOREGROUlfD) AMD OTHER SHIPS DRESSED OVER ALL, WITH CREWS PARAod 
FOLLOWED BY THE ADUiRALTY YACHT EMCHAMTRESS “ —SHOWIMG (L. TO fij 


BATTLE-SHIPS 
FIRING A ROYAL 
SALUTE AS THE 
VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT "ENTERED 
THE LINES ; 
(FROM RIGHT TO 
LEFT) THE 
“ CENTURION/* 
(FLAG-SHIP OP 
THE RESERVE 
FLEET), 

“ REVENGE/* AND 
ROYAL OAK 
A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN FROM THE 
BATTLE-CRUISER 
'* TIGER/* 


T*he great Fleet reviewed by the King at Spithead on July 26 consisted of 193 ships drawn up on a .Ave-mile front, so that the Royal Yacht, in passing down 
the line and back, traversed double that distance. The actual Review lasted less than two hours, but the sea pageant of which it was the climax occupied 
several days. The royal procession, which left Portsmouth shortly after two o'clock, was led by the Trinity House yacht, with the Duke of Connaught, 
Master of Trinity House, on board. Then catne the Royal Yacht “ Victoria and Albert,” with the King and the Prince of Wales on the bridge, and last the 
Admiralty yacht “ Enchantress,” with Cabinet Ministers, Admiralty officials, and their guests. As the procession approached the “ Queen Elizabeth,” flying the 
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THE KING REVIEWING THE FLEET ASSEMBLED AT SPITHEAD. 




ON DECK ; (ON THE RIGHT) THE ROYAL YACHT VICTORIA AND ALBERT.** WITH THE KING AND THE PRINCE OF WALES ON BOARD, STEAICING DOWN THE LINES, 
the ''QUEEN ELIZABETH” (FLAG-SHIP), ** RESOLtmON.'' AND '* ROYAL SOVEREIGN.” 




flag of Admiral Sir John de Robeck, Commander-in-Chief, a signal was given from the Royal Yacht, and the guns of the assembled war-ships fired a royal 
salute. Every ship was dressed over all, seamen were lined up on forecastles, upper and quarter decks, and officers took up their positions. As the Royal 
Yacht passed, guards presented arms, buglers sounded “ Attention,*' bands played the National Anthem, and great bursts of cheering sounded from ship to ship. 

was a magnificent and inspiring spectacle, carried out with all the order and efficiency for which the Navy is famous. Photographs of the King on board 
the Royal Yacht, and some of the guests on the " Enchantress," appear on the following page. 




CHEERING AND 
WAVING THEIR | 
CAPS AS THE I 
KING PASSED IN | 
THE ROYAL J 
YACHT: THE > 
CREW OF THE ! 
**QUEEN EUZA- } 
BETH •’ (FLAG-SHIP j 
OF THE COM- I 
MANDER-IMXHIEF, \ 
ADMIRAL SIR | 
JOHN DE ROBECK) | 
PARADED ON 1 
DECK AT THE 1 
REVIEW. J 
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A ugust and the holiday spirit are at hand once more» 
and the books ought to conform to the mood of 
the moment. But, although I happen to be writing beside 
the sea, it is not holiday with me just yet, only a flying 
visit to snatch a whiff of ozone and then back to the 
ooUar immediately. Nor is it quite Aug\ist, for this page 
must go to press a few days ahead of the date the paper 
bears, consequently, no eulogy .of August weather comes 
within the bounds of safety in this tickle climate of ours. 
July, however, is doing her very best, for which let us 
be thankful. A morning that opened with a sharp 
Ihundcrstorm cleared up lii'fore 9 o'clock, and has given 
us a day that will be registered as one of the most credit¬ 
able of 1924, when summer has done her utmost to atone 
for a dreadful beginning. 

May it keep on in the good way fw such of us as can¬ 
not yet cry “ holiday," if, indeed, any scril>e who must 
feed the press week by week without fail can ever be 
said to enjoy a real break from the task of routine. The 
only plan is to get ahead with a week or two's books; but 
innumerable pious resolutions to that effect seem never 
to be kept. Still, it is something of a holiday to do one's 
work in the open air, with a line of lifted blue sea befcff^e 
one for refreshment whenever one looks up from the page. 
And there ought to be inspiration a Wordsworthian 
sort when one is able, by taking thought, to— 

. . . see the children sporting on the shore. 

And bear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

Yet, on the point of inspiration, one must not boast. 

l.ooking back over some 170 consecutive weeks in w'hich 

these random notes have known only 

one break, anything inspired seems i-i 

to be conspicuous by its absence. If 

the prc'sent article fails in the same 

way, it will not be the fault of the 

writer's surroundings. Most likely, 

however, nothing will come along 

except the usual talc of bricks, of 

which the most to be hoped is that 

it will be a fairly workmanlike 

account of a few new books. 

The collection in hand hxs at least 
the merit of variety, and so far it 
conforms to the holiday spirit. Not 
all the books, however, answer exactly 
to the description “ Summer Read¬ 
ing," that pleasant American phrase 
about which 1 noted this time last * 

■year that it had never been adopted • 

on this side of the .Atlantic, either by Q ^ 

readers or publishers, tempting though |||H|HpHl|pl 

it was to the latter as a heading for 

holiday book advertisements. This 

year, I see it has been used in at least 

one and were I a Friar of 

Mount Carmel 1 would claim the 

credit of the suggestion in the 

manner of that Order. As it is, I am 

content merely to record the fact of 

acclimatisation and pass on to dis- 

cuss some volumes that may. and 

others that may not. fall precisely 

into the catalogue of '* Summer & 

Reading." 


As a rule, the phrase suggests 
the lightest of light literary fare, 
even to frivolity. * But there is no 
need to draw any hard and fast line. 
Holiday or suiiuner reading may in¬ 
clude every kind of book. It de¬ 
pends largely on the reader. What 
will be holiday to cmc would be 
penance to another. The jaded re¬ 
viewer of Action, for instance, would 
welcome a chance to read a little 


handling may make a book light, agreeable and recreative. 
This happens with the first of the volumes in the present 
week's wallet. It is political and economic (heavy wtxds !), 
but the author's nom-de-guerre is sufficient in itself to 
banish all fear of tedium. For the “ Gentleman with 
the Duster,” ** that valuable public servant,” as Mr. 
Chesterton has called him, presents us with a new book 
of essays, • The Conservative Mind ” (Mills and Boon ; 
js.), in which he expounds, with his usual fluent pen and 
ready wit, the whole doctrine of Imperialism. 

He does more. His book is an exposure of the menace 
of Labour. By Labour ” he means Communistic Social¬ 
ism, as inspired by the teaching of Moscow. He sees in 
the ideal of the British Empire a cause few which Con¬ 
servatism, as he conceives it, is the only guarantee and 
safeguard. His argument is addressed chiefly to the wewk- 
ing classes, and he asks, “ U the Socialist can appeal to 
them in the name of Russia, surely the Conservative may 
appt^al to them in the name of the British Empire ? ” To 
the gentleman who polished the .Mirrors, of Whitehall 
Imperialism is not an ideal of self-seeking, but the highest 
co-opiTalive unity of kinsmen seeking the welfare of the 
whole world and its restoration from the chaos that began 
on a fatal day just ten years ago. 

The personal argument, so much in vogue to-day, is 
here used in a rather ingenious manner. The "G.W.T.D.” 
develops his theme in a serit’S of pcrsrmal sketches of pro¬ 
minent Conservatives—Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Sir Robert 
Horne, the Duke of Northumberland, Sir Philip Lloyd- 
Greame, Sir Douglas Hogg, Sir W. joynson-Hicks, Mr. 


i 




TO THE 221 STUDENTS WHO FELL IN THE WAR; THE DUKE OF YORK UNVEILS THE 
MEMORIAL OF QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. BELFAST. 

During the visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to Northern Ireland, thex were presented with honorary 
degrees by Queen's University. The photograph depicts the ceremony that followed when the Duke unveiled 
the bronze statue of a winged Victory. The statue supports on one arm the figure of a dying soldier, raising 
with the other a crown of laurel. It was designed by Sir Thomas Brock, and executed by his assistanL 
Mr. Arnold White .—[Photofrapk by Graphic.] 


likely to be intelligible to the general reader than a formal 
treatise by a physician or surgeon. The author writes 
frankly as a lavTuan, and in *' Cancer : How It is Cavsed 
AND How It can be Prevented” (Murray; 7s. 6d.), Mr. 
J. Ellis Barker has examined, with an almost Teutonic 
thoroughness, the existing material, physical and statistical, 
of a huge and difficiiU subject. He claims to have dis¬ 
proved the theory that cancer is infectious, and he suggests 
that the secret of prevention lies in healthier digestive pro¬ 
cesses. These views of a layman have the approval of Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane. The passages on the danger of over-eating 
come not unseasonably at this time of >ear, and holiday¬ 
makers would do well to take note. 

More truly in the line of vacation reading is the story of 
an adventurous hone>nnoon which is told by Colonel J. C. B. 
Statham in " With My Wipe Across Africa bv Canoe 
AND Caravan (Simpkin ; t2s. 6d.) This journey through 
wild places was suggested by Mrs. Statham herself, who 
chose Africa in preference to a trip through her husband's 
old haunts in Sardinia. Colonel Statham is an old African 
hunter who knows most parts of the Dark Continent. His 
difficulty was to know where to cross. For various reasons 
he rejected the Northern and Equatorial routes. Tracksthat 
he would have taken without hesitation on his own account 
assumed a less tempting aspect when he had his wife to 
consider; so after much anxious thought he decided upon the 
crossing from Mossamedes on the Kubango River, and down 
it and the Zambesi River system to the Indian Ocean. 

This route offered comparative healthiness, and also the 
possibility of canoe transport. Still, 
it was very difficult, especially for a 
woman, and, as far as Colonel Statham 
was aware, it had never been com¬ 
pletely accomplished, by white people. 
The river journey was never com¬ 
pleted, but the crossing was safely 
accomplished after many toils and 
dangers. The President of the Royal 
Geographical Society has called Cokmel 
and Mrs. Statham's journey “ as ex¬ 
citing as one could expect, (m* perhaps 
wish, to undertake in the tw’entieth 
century.” Readers of this chequered 
and very interesting narrative will 
agree heartily. Women especially will 
be attracted by this lively account of 
a woman's notable exploit. The in¬ 
terest of the book is heightened by 
A A its excellent maps and iUustrations. 

^ ^ ^ Colonel Statham's notes on geograph- 

w* ical and anthropological questions 

make it valuable also to science. 


'* The regular process of cultivated 
life," said a great artist, ” is from 
necessaries to accommodations, from 
acromnoodations to ornaments." In 
the foregoing tale of African way¬ 
faring, necessaries and spur-of-the- 
moment accommodations play a lead¬ 
ing part. The amenity of cultivated 
life was necessarily f<M'egone. With 
ornament the travellers were not per¬ 
sonally ccmcemed, except as an inci¬ 
dent in the observation of native tribal 
customs. Yet they retained as far as 
possible the process of cultivated Kfe, 
and the result is a most fascinating 
recfM'd. But why, the reader will ask, 
why drag in the quotation with which 
this paragraph opens, and why tag on 
to it these rather trite reflections? 
There is method in the apparent 
madness, fcR* those words form part 
of the Dedication of a classic of 


history or biography, and vice versa. But the true joy 
of reading, holiday or otherwise, is known only to those 
lucky people whose work does not compel them to follow 
professionally the paths of literature, real supposed. 
To them the Acid is open, and they have only to choose 
what they like. The stalencss of professionalism never 
blights their enjovancot of a book. 

Those who stand outside these regions of doubtful 
bliss, literature or journalism, may very naturally suppose 
that the mere writing man in his vacation would keep 
away from books altogether. He may, for a little, but 
his vice is inveterate, and oftener than not, after a very 
.brief and perhaps irksome abstention, he will be found 
taking a busman’s holiday. One of the busiest reviewers 
of my acquaintance has confessed to me that his ambition 
is a year’s holiday, which would enable him to read, as 
.a man should read, only the best and greatest writers, 
with suitable intervals fcR* reflection and for writing of 
a kind that would—approximately—satisfy his fastidious 
literary conscience ! We of the craft are painfully aware 
that a lifetime of reviewing has landed us in a parlous 
state of mental indigestion, with its attendant paraU’sis 
of the power to And the moi juste. But the respite never 
comes. Wc never are, but always to be blest. "To’t 
again, come ! " It is ominous that that last phrase was 
spoken of grave-digging. 

Exhilarating reflections truly, to l>e made in the most 
exhilarating air in Britain ! But this article b<'gan with 
contradictions—.August that was not yet August and a 
holiday that was none, together with a hint of books that 
might not prove to be exactly holiday reading. .And yet, 
4‘v»*n where the subject may not promis<’ lightness, the 


Neville Chamberlain, and others. Upon these the author 
docs not, as in former works, use the knuckle-duster. His 
attitude is more like that of Mrs. Bardell and Mrs. Cluppins 
when, as Sam Weller testifled, they “ fell into a worry 
great state o' admiration at the honourable conduct o' 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg." To " The Gentleman with,” 
etc., his leading Conservatives are all very good boys 
indeed, full of the loftiest moral enthusiasms. 

This <me would not deny for a moment ; but, by way 
of a change, our former caustic analyst of public characters 
has spread the butter very thick this time. It seems like 
the writing of a convert, and one suspects that the Dustcr- 
flourisher must have been brought up in the old rigid 
Puritan-Liberal atmosphere, where a Conservative was 
regarded as a safe candidate for Hades; that he has been 
brought by bis dread of Communism to a different view; 
and, like all converts, sees his new masters in the rosiest 
light. His subjects are (in the words of the dying Gains¬ 
borough) " all going to Heaven and Vandyck is of the 
company." Bating this tendency to one-sidedness, the 
book is full of excellent instruction and suggestion for those 
who know about current politics, and, in particular, for 
those who do not. And, for all their serious theme, these 
essays make excellent entertainment, and should be in 
every holiday-maker’s knap>sack. 

The Gentleman with the Duster, rightly enough, secs 
Muscovite doctrine as a moral cancer that must be cut 
out of the body politic, and his hope lies in Conservative 
surgeons. The subject of physical cancer may seem a 
little out of place in the present connection, but, as chance 
will have it, here is a popular lxK>k on that engrossing 
inedic.al question. It is by a layman, and therefore more 


art, which has just been reissued in a very attractive 
volume. " The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A." (Macmillan ; los. 6d.) deserve, a larger attention 
than they usually receive. Addr(‘ssed in the Arst instance 
to the students of the Royal Academy, these lectures have 
an interest far wider than the technical concerns of the 
studio. They contain much sound philosophy of life, and 
the writing alone is admirable. It has an ease and felicity 
that places it high as a model of the clear and unaffected 
expository English style. A concise biography of Sir 
Joshua increas<*s the interest and value of this welcome 
reprint, which follows Malone’s text of 1797 and contains 
the author's latest corrections and additions. 

Any guide to “ Summer Reading " would miss Arc if it 
omitted Action—which, after all, is the chief thing in that 
connection. Perhaps this article should have been given 
up entirely to the novelists, but at the packing of the bag 
for a hurried departure the only nov<ds to hand rfl the 
moment were Mr. Storer Clouston’s “The Two Strange 
Men " (Nash and Grayson ; 7s. 6d.), and “ Ruriis,” by 
Graces. Richmond (Methuen; 7s. 6d.). If 1 had any hopes 
that Mr. Storer Clouston would provide us with another 
happy extravaganza of his jolly lunatic, Mr. Mandcll 
Essington, those hope's were disappointed. This time he has 
gone to Ireland to tell an exciting talc of the late re)>ellion. 
But, if the vein is not comic, the story of the hairbreadth 
'scapes of Mr. Rupert R<xid and his nephew Jack make very 
good pastime. Mrs. Richmond's novel is an American 
love-story with a double thread wound round the fortunes 
of a disabled medical officer. Its delicate sentiment is 
sure to appeal to girls who are not utterly given over to 
latter-day hardness, flippancy, and abs*>rption in unsavoury 
subjects. Ouite a holiilay hiwik. 
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THE KING WITH HIS FLEET: PERSONALITIES AT THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


pHOTOCRArus BV C.N., North End Studio (Portsmouth), Tobicai. and Cribb (Southsba). 



ABOARD THE ENCHANTRESS " : (L. TO R.) LADY CHELMS- 
FORD. MR. J. H. THOMAS, MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD, 
LORO CHELMSFORD. MR. HENDERSON, LORD BEATTY. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING ON THE 


After reviewing the Fleet at Spithead the King sent a message to the Commander* 
in-Chtef, Admiral Sir John de Robeck, in which he said: “ I am proud of the 

splendid appearance of the ships and their crews, and 1 know that the conditions 

of efficiency can only be maintained by that discipline and devotion to duty 
which animates all ranks and ratings of the Service." As already mentioned, 
the Prince of Wales was with his Majesty on the bridge of the " Victoria and 
Albert " during the Review, while the Duke of Connaught, as Master of Trinity 

HousCj was on board the Trinity Hoose yacht which led the royal procession. 


The group on board the Admiralty yacht " Enchantress," which followed the 
Royal Yacht, included the Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay Macdonald), the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Viscount Chelmsford) and Lady Chelmsford, Ear) Beatty, 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Arthur Henderson), the Colonial Secretary (Mr. J. H. 
Thomas), and Mr. Frank Hodges, Civil Lord of the Admiralty. At night after 
the Review, there was a brilliant searchlight display and illumination of the 
Fleet. Submarines of the " M " Class are each fitted with one 12 -inch gun 
taken from ships of the old "King Edward Vll. " class. 
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GIANT TORTOISES: HOW THEY WERE ISOLATED. 

By 9V. *P, F*ZS^ Autkw of Infancy of Animalif* **^hc CourUhip of Animah," «ic, cfc. 






T he discovery by Mr. and Lady Margaret Loder 
of a “ very large tortoise in Abyssinia, recently 
anounced in the columns of the Times, raises a 
theme of great interest, and one which has been the 
subject of scientific investigation for a generation. 
And this because of the mystery which surrounds the 
manner of their geographical distribution. For these 
creatures, since modem times, have all been confined 
to islands. How did they reach these isolated spots, 
often hundreds, of miles from the nearest mainland ? 

The largest known tortoise lived ages ago. When 
the plains of India were the home of the mighty 
Sivatherium, and of still more gigantic elephants and 
mastodons, that country was still inhabited by the 
most gigantic tortoise of which we have any know¬ 
ledge, lor the maximum length of its shell was certainly 
over six feet, and it may have been as much as eight 
feet. This was the tortoise of the Siwalik Hills, during 
the I^iocene epoch. To-day its nearest living ally 
is the species Imown as Testudo emys, of the countries 
east of the Bay of Bengal—a sadly degenerate creature 
with a shell no more than a foot in length. A lesser 
giant was living at the same time as the Siwalik species 
in the south of France, but its shell did not exceed 
a length of four feet. Finally, both in North America, 
on the one hand, and Patagonia on the other, during 
the Pliocene giant tortoises were fairly abundant. 
With, or before, the close of the Pliocene these great 
reptiles seem to have vanished from all the continents 
of the earth. Henceforth their race survived only on 
oceanic islands. These were Madagascar and the 
neighbouring islands of the western Indian Ocean, and 
the Galapagos Archipel^o in the easternmost Pacific. 

From Madagascar they had been exterminated 
before the arrival of the hist European settlers; but 
their skeletons, often in a very perfect condition, have 


who are concerned with the problems of the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of animab. How, indeed, 
did they come to be " marooned on the islands 
where they were originally found—for it is quite 
certain that they were not transported from the 
mainland in ships, since they were in occupati<m 
of their several fastnesses long before the advent of 
man, savage or civilised ? 

Wallace, in discussing the origin of the I^ihc 
bland types, remarks: "Considering the well-known 
tenacity of life of these animab, and the large number 
of allied forms which have aquatic or sub-aquatic 
habits, it is not a very extravagant supposition that 
some ancestral form, carried out to sea by a flood, 
was once or twice safely drifted as far as the Galapagos, 
and has originated the races which now inhabit 
them." And by the same reasoning we must people 
the Mascarine Islands. A moment’s consideration will 
suffice to show the nntenability of this interpretation. 

Geologists are now agreed that South Africa and 
India were once connected by a common land sur¬ 
face ; and thb, of course, included Madagascar and 
the Mascarine Islands. At this time giant tortoises 
roamed over the whole of the now submerged area. 
Thb submergence, which took place during early 
Tertiary times, left certain areas high and dry, with 
whatsoever creatures were living there at the time. 
Thus isolated, during thousands of years, new species 
arose from the parent stocks. And we may postulate 
a similar origin for the Galapagos Islands and their 
inhabitants, including the giant tortoises. 

This isolation has resulted not merely in the 
evolution of new species, but of new t 3 rpe 3 , unlike 
anything which existed on the mainland ; and thb, 
apparently, as a consequence of the absence of large 
predaceous animab. Thus Vosrocier’s Tortoise, of 


FIG. 2.—IN THE TRANSITION STAGE: BAUER'S TORTOISE— 
THE SHELL APPROACHING TO THE UNPROTECTED ABINGDON 
ISLAND^ TORTOISE. 

This t/pe (Testudo galapagosnsis) exhibits an approach to the change in the 
shell structure. It shows a reversal from the rule of the species which 
has the shell bent down, before and behind, thus protecting vulnerable parts. 

Pkotocropk by F. W, Bond, 

been found in association with bones of .Spyomb, 
hippopotamus, and cattle. Two or three species 
are recognisable. But on the Aldabras, Sey¬ 
chelles, Reunion, Mauritius, and Rodriguez, as 
well as on a considerable number of smcdler 
blands, whereon the coral soil produced enough 
vegetation to assure them a sufficiency of food, 
the extermination of these Mascarine tortoises 
was brought about by raids made by mariners. 

As supplies on the larger blands dwindled, the 
smaller islands were laid under contribution. 

Thb inter-insular transport was pursued without 
regard to consequences. In 1759 four small 
vesseb were set apart for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing tortoises from Rodriguez to Mauritius. One 
vessel carried a cargo of 6000 . In eighteen 
months no less than 30,000 had been thus trans¬ 
ported ! As a result, by the beginning of the last 
century all the islands of the Indian Ocean had 
been practically cleared. Only one spot remains 
where survivors may still exbt—the South Island 
of the Aldabran atoll. 

The great size of some of these creatures may 
be gathered from the weight of a specimen (Fig. 3 ) 
from North Aldabra Island, which turned the 
scale at 87 a lb., and is now in the British Museum. 


Photogfoph by E. J. Uonty. 

improvidence of commerce have been 
allowed to go unchecked. And now 
as to the Galapagos tortoises. At the 
time of the discovery of thb Archi¬ 
pelago, in the sixteenth century, the 
tortoises were dbtributed in immense 
numbers over most of the islands; 
they are now restricted to Albemarle, 
Duncan, and Abingdon Islands. 

The great size and weight of these 
creatures, the great age to which they 
live, and their slow, detached move¬ 
ments always arouse astonishment 
among visitors to the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens in London, where, at differeht 
times, several species have been ex¬ 
hibited. Only a very few realise that 
they have been brought from blands 
at great dbtances from the nearest 
mainland; and to fewer still does it 
seem to have occurred that it is very 
remarkable that they should be found 
thus isola^d. 

Thb is a matter which has pro 
voked much controversy among those 


FIG. 4.—SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE OUTER SCALES 
AND THE UNDERLYING PLATES; THE NORMAL SHELL STRUC¬ 
TURE OF A SMALL TORrO\SE.~[ Photogtaph by E. /. MofUyA 


FIG. 3.—ALMOST THE LAST OF HIS KIND: A NORTH ALDABRA 
ISLAND TORTOISE, WEIGHING 870 LB. 

Survivors of this less modified type of Galapagos Tortoise (a male) may still 
exist on the South Island of the Aldabran atoll. This one is in the British 
Museum.— [PMogn^k by E. J, Manly.] 

Rodriguez, and certain of the Galapagos species, are 
remarkable for the extreme thinness of their sheUs. 
But one of the most remarkable of all is the 
Abingdon Island tortoise. For in the tortoise tribe 
it b the rule for the shell to be bent down before 
and behind, so that an aperture b left no larger 
than sufficient to admit the protrusion and re¬ 
traction of the head and tail, thus protecting all 
vulnerable parts. But in this species, shown in 
the adjoining photograph (Fig. x), the anterior 
aperture of the shell was enormously large, leaving 
the most vital parts of the body fully exposed. 
Only where there was no danger of attack could 
suc^ a remarkable change of structure have taken 
place. One sees an approach to this change in 
Bauer’s Tortoise {Testudo gtUapagoensis) (Fig. 2 ). 

In all these giants the fundamental structure of 
the shell was normal. That is to say, the bony 
shell was formed by the usual fusion l^tween rite 
and "dermal" plates"; and these were overlain 
by homy scutes having a totally different arrange¬ 
ment. Thb much b seen in the accompanying 
photograph (Fig. 4 ), where five homy scutes are 
seen overlying nine bony plates, down the middle 
of the shell; while four homy scutes overlie eight 
bony plates along each side. A similar arrange¬ 
ment b seen in regard to the small lateral plates 
which form the margin of the shell. 


Others as large—and, I believe, even larger—are 
in Lord Rothschild's wonderful museum at Tring. 
Their extinction b deplorable. Their fate, however, 
affords but one of many cases where the greed and 


AN ABINGDON ISLAND TORTOISE. WEIGHING 20t LB. 
This species shows the remarkable size of the 
aperture of the anterior end of the shell, which 
leaves the body open to attack. This dianee 
in structure from the tortoise-trfbe would have 
been impossible if the island had been inhabited 
by laree carnivores. 
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HOUSE-BUILDING WITHOUT BRICKLAYER, SLATER, PAINTER, OR DECORATOR. 

I>RAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. a DAVIS, FROM DETAILS SUPPLIED BY THE AIRSHIP GUARANTEE CO., LTD. 



BOLT HOLC 


SUfiStOENCE 


HOW THE foundations AAE MADE UP 


HOLE 








[HOLK /•' 


PORTION OF ONE OF THE DUROCRETE COLUMNS OR VERTICAL MEMBERS 


methoi 


KEYWAVS for floor NEMBERS RUSTUSS bolts PAtTIN 
( P the SECnOHS^TOGETHER 


VERTICAL RIB 


KEYW/Vrs 

TORT 

NEXT 

SECTION 


CROSS RIB 


HEAVY OUTER 
FRAME 


THESOUOiTVOFTHE HOi 


PREFACTO HOUSES 

SHOWING THAT A ROW OF HOUSES, ALL OF THE SAME 
DESIGN, COULD BE TREATED IN ALL SHADES OP COLOUR. TO 
UP SAMENESS, AT NO EXTRA COST IN MANUFACTURE , 


BUILT OF DUROCRETE, A NEW SUBSTANCE COMBINING THE QUALITIES OF CONCRETE AND WOOD : 
“PREFACTO” HOUSES AND THEIR COMPONENT PARTS. 


We illustrate here a remarkable new method of house-building devised to solve | 
the problem of the housing shortage. The type of dwelling is known as the j 
Prcfacto ” house, and the material used is called " Durocrete,“ which combines j 

the hardness, impermeability, and durability of the best concrete with the 
toughness and the resilience of wood. It weighs only two-thirds as much as 
ordinary concrete, though much stronger, and can thus be easily handled and 
transported. The whole house can be constructed in small complete units, 
under lactory conditions, and then conveyed to the site, where it is quickly 
Erected. A Prefacto house, it is claimed, can be built in a week, and will 
endure for ever : while the cost is only one-fifth of that of a brick-built house. 
Owing to the element of wood in it. Durocrete is free from the “ sweating *' 
'^hich^ is an objection to ordinary concrete, and, unlike that, is warm to the ^ 


touch. It can be made in many artistic colours, and thus a pleasing variety 
can be obtained in the appearance of houses, as shown in our central diagram. 
Moreover, much of the interior decoration can be done in the factory. Thus 
the bricklayer, slater, painter, and decor . or are practically eliminated, their 
work being transferred to other trades. The weight of a Durocrete house being 
only a third or a quarter of a similar one in brick or concrete, the foundations 
need not be nearly so deep. Should there be subsidence of soil at any point 
beneath the house—which, if bricks had been used, would cause the walls to 
crack—the whole structure, very strong through the interlocking of its units, 
acts as a bridge over the weak spot. Water and gas pipes and electric wires 
are all run in the hollow space between the outer wall and the inner lining. 
Durocrete is hreproof .—[Draving Copyrigittd m ike C7ntlAl Stain and Canada.] 
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“GLORIOUS GOODWOOD” IN 1924: A FINISH AT 

Photograph bv 



A TRUNDLE HILL VIEW OF THE RACING AT GOODWOOD: 

The Goodwood race meeting, the last great social event of the season, opened on July 29. The King and Queen arrived at Goodwood House on the 

evening of the 28th, as guests of the Duke of Richmond, whose daughter, the Duchess of Northumberland, acted as hostess for the occasion. The race ' 

for the Stewards' Cup on the first day aroused especial interest from the fact that his Majesty's horse Weathervane was running in it, and was much 

fancied. Among other Royal visitors expected to attend the meeting was King George of Greece. Many important bouts parties were arranged at various i 
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THE FAMOUS END - OF - THE - SEASON MEETING. 

.Si<oRT AND General. 





A PANORAMA OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COURSE IN ENGLAND. 

neighbouring country seats, including that of the Duchess of Norfolk at Arundel Castle, and it was thought that, with favourable weather, this year’s 
Goodwood might eclipse even Ascot in brilliance. Polo matches, as usual, were a feature of the Goodwood Week, and there were also many garden par es. 
An interesting fact in connection with the racing was the prevalence of the woman owner, for it was stated that more than a hundred of the horses entered 
were owned by women. The course at Goodwood is considered to be the most beautiful in England. Our view is taken from the famous Trundle Hill. 
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AN ARTISTS IMPRESSIONS OF THE RODEO: BRONK-RIDING AT WEMBLEY. 

Sketches Made m the Stadium by Cmaiilbs Simpson, R.I.. R.O.I. Photockapms Specially Taken pok “ The Illusteateo London News " iv Covstesv or the Aelinoton Gallerv. 


Mr. Charles Simpson, the well-known artist, recently exhibited at the Arlington 

Gallery in Old Bond Street a collection of 126 sketches of the great International 
Rodeo at Wembley, made by him during the actual contests in the arena, or 

In the corral at the back of the Stadium. The largest number of sketches— 

fifty In all—deal with bronk-rlding, and we reproduce above twelve of the 
most remarkable of these. For the benefit of those who did not see the contests, 
the catalogue notes: ** The rules of bronk-rlding are that the single rope rein 


must be held in one hand six inches above the saddle . . . the rider’s feet must 
touch the horse's shoulders at the start, and be swung backwards and forwards 
during bucking; qo hold must be obtained by the feet or spurs. The rider's 
free hand must be raised. The conditions governing cowgirls' bronk-riding are 
the same, except that a double rein is used. The bronk-ride Is terminated when 
the whistle is blown, and the rider is assisted by mounted cowboys to get clear 
of his horse. This signal is not given until the horse has ceased bucking." 
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IN THE DAYS OF POWDER AND 
SCENE OF THE THIRD S 


MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE DAYS OF GOOD QUEEN ! 

TEMPLE BAR-A SCENE IN 


WAR WITH THE MAORIS : A DRAMATIC SCENE IN THE THIRD SECTION OF THE PAGEANT, 
REPRESENTING THE DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT OF NEW ZEALAND. 


WITH CROUPS OF PERFORMERS EXECUTING WELL-DRILLED MOVEMENTS, AND OLD AUSTRALIAN 
VEHICLES IN THE FOREGROUND : TART OF THE FINAL SCENE. THE EMPIRE’S THANKSGIVING. 






mi, 






[ WITH A MONSTROUS MOUTH AS THEIR •'STAGE ”; MUMMERS OF THE TIME OF HENRY VII., • 

IN THE OPENING SCENE OF “ WESTWARD HO I *’ THE FIRST PART OF THE PAGEANT. 


The Pageant of Empire at Wembley, which is the greatest spectacle of its kind that has ever been organised, includes 12,000 performers, and occupies three 
days for its complete presentment. The first day's section, entitled “Westward Ho!" begins with the Court of Henry Vll., and shows the departure of 
Sebastian Cabot from Bristol, followed by the discovery and settlement of Newfoundland and Canada. The second day's section, “ Eastward Ho ! “ opens 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and shows the return of Drake after the defeat of the Armada, and later, the naval achievements of Robert Blake, and the 
settlement of South Africa and of India. The latter episode includes a state procession of Jehangir, the Great Mogul, in which is seen a group of elephants. 
The third day’s section, “Southward Hoi" begins with a picture of the Court of George III. Subsequent episodes show Captain Cook setting out on one 
of his voyages, the discovery of New Zealand and Australia, war with the Maoris, the foundation of Sydney, the growth of the Australian wool Industry, 
and the opening of the first Commonwealth Parliament. Then comes a scene representing warriors of the past and present by land and sea, and the whole 
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'EMPIRE: AaiNG HISTORY. 

Keystone View Co., and Topical. 


THE ARRIVAL OF QUEEN ELIZABETH AT OLD 
SECOND SECTION, ** EASTWARD HO ] 


TWO OF THE HEAVY '• PROPERTIES," WHICH COST IN ALL £10,000 s OLD ST. PAUL'S (FOR THE 
ELIZABETHAN SCENE) REFLECTED IN THE ARnFICIAL LAKE USED IN OTHER EPISODES. 



[view of the LAST SCENE IN THE THIRD PART, SHOWING WARRIORS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. INCLUDING CRUSADERS (RIGHT FOREGROUND) 


MARLBOROUGH, AND WOLFE. THE COURT OF GEORGE HI. (LEFT FOREGROUND), AND INDIAN ELEPHANTS (LEFT BACKGROUND). 


j Pageant concludes with a grand finale called the Empire’s Thanksgiving. Owing to bad weather and the extension of the Rodeo season for another week, the 
production of the Pageant was somewhat delayed. After some dress rehearsals, the first public performance was given in the Stadium on July 25. It consisted 
of the second section, “ Eastward Ho ! ” The third section, “ Southward Ho I ” was given on the following day, and it was arranged to produce the first section, 
Westward Hoi” on a later day. The opening performances were somewhat marred by rain, as regards colour, but showed how well the performers had been 
drilled by the Pageant master-in-chlcf, Mr. Frank Lascelles, and his assistants. The production of the Pageant has been very expensive. It will cost £100,000, 
of which the Government has contributed £65,000, while Sir Harold Bowden has guaranteed £33,000. The expenses include £20.000 for costumes, £12,000 for 
^ scenery, about £10,000 for heavy properties, such as the artificial take, the cathedral front and naval barges; and £6000 for music. It will not be possible to 
recover much of the expenditure from the public, as 10,000 seats in the Stadium are free, and none of the others costs more than four shillings. 
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THE KING’S YACHT AT COWES: A TYPICAL REGATTA SCENE. 

FROM THE DRAWING BV FRANK H. MASON. R.B.A. 


SOON TO BE THE CENTRE OF INTEREST AGAIN IN THE GREAT YACHTING FESTIVAL : THE KING’S FAMOUS CUTTER, 
“ BRITANNIA,” LEADING IN A RACE AT A FORMER REGATTA AT COWES. 


Everyone in the yachting world rejoiced when it was announced, a few months 
ago. that the King had decided after all to race his famous cutter, '* Britannia." 
at Cowes this year. She had previously been withdrawn owing to apparent lack 
of competition in the class for big yachts. The Regatta is to be held from 
August 4 to 8. Mr. Mason’s picture shows a general view of the course for the 
week’s events, when Cowes Roads present a very busy and animated scene. The 
" Britannia " is seen above (in the foreground), close*hauled on the tack to the 


eastward mark. Usually the race for vessels of her class is over a distance of 
some forty miles. To the initiated eye inspecting Mr. Mason's sketch, it will be 
apparent that the King is on board " Britannia,” for the escort destroyer, which 
in such circumstances is always in close attendance to leeward, will be observed 
at the extreme right of the picture. On the extreme left is seen the mark boat, 
with two guard-ships immediately to the right of it. The drawing, of course, shows 
a race in an earlier regatta .—IDramng Copyrighted in the VniUd Suua and Canada.] 
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TO BE SEEN IN RELIEF: A DERBYSHIRE BEAUTY SPOT. 

This h’-'f'i-'diution ictll apfh'ar in In!! SU’frKSCuf'ir liilu! wlicn looktd at thi'^ni^h the itilh and (/tail iaims, 

many 1 h<aisamis af wltuh tct' hara ])i t radi'l. Su<d Mnyk's can hr r>}>tainid <hiit!-<.- See pai^r 256 
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NEAR THE HILL OF ‘JACOBS LADDER": WATERFALLS BY THE RIVER NOE. 


These waterfalls are near the source of the River Noe and are familiar to 
many walkers on the Derbyshire moors. The road to Edale Cross and 
thence to Hayfield zif;*zaRs up the hill in the background, in whose greeiii 

Sll HI (I l’ll'>IfH.U,M-ll HV !•'. Ji'llhu; I’hlPSHlI) M>K A'VCl 


rounded slopes are the foot-prints of generations of passers-by, forming the 
so-callcd *' Jacob's Ladder.” The falls are halfway between Edale and 
Hayfield, and not many miles fioin Buxton. 

I Kf PKoiii I 11'l.s IIS ■■ I'm [i i.t-iiHMi u hoMiov Niss-.,” 
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PAGEANTRY OF EMPIRE : INDI 
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DOMINIONS OF THE SUN.” 


.-TAIN G. SPENCER.PRYSE. M.C 
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THE HUMOUR OF J. A. SHEPHERD. 

FROM THE DRAWING BY J. A. SHEPHERD. 



“THREE FOR A WEDDING’*: MAGPIES —FOR LUCK. 


It is, perhaps, appropriate that Mr. Shepherd should deal with three magpies 
at the moment, for the third “ Magpie ” is just out—by which we mean 
the Summer Number of the remarkably entertaining shilling Holiday Magazine 
of that name ! As to the “ Three for a Wedding of our title, that is 


in allusion to the old rhyme, familiar to most in youth, “ One's sorrow, 
Two *5 mirth, Three’s a wedding, Four's a birth, Five’s a christening, Six 
a dearth, Seven’s heaven, Eight is hell, and Nine’s the devil his ane 
sel."—[Dratt’jrtg Copyrighted in fhe Untied States and Canada.] 







LEADIJJG TO THE TOP OF THE SHRINE : A STAIRWAY, WITH ITS RICHLY ORNAMENTED DOORWAY ; 
AUTHENTIC AND UNALTERED, BUT RECONSTRUCTED. 

Th^ restoration of the Boro-Budur, in Java, which has been proceeding for a it must have been in use for less than two centuries, after which Central Java 

goodly number of years, has been finished. The age of the shrine is a matter was deserted and tropical vegetation grew over the building. By 1710, it is 

for conjecture: authorities differ. From about A.D. 750 to 850 the Hindu kings said, even the Javans were unaware of Its existence. The present restoration is 

of the Catlendra Dynasty reigned in Central Java. As they were adherents of due to the Dutch Government, which ordered a photographic survey in 1907, and 

PTJJfthern Buddhism (the Mahayana creed), it is likely that this. Buddhism's greatest placed the work under the control of Colonel of Engineers Th. van Erp. The 

monument, was erected during their rule. The only shrine (stupa) of Its kind in richly ornamented gateway here shown is one of four which cuts the terraces on 

java, it surpasses all Indian Buddhist monuments in its conception, its construction the sides of the building, making way for stairways which mount from the ground 

and its beauty of ornamentation. Supposing it to have been begun about A.D. 750, level straight to the top of the monument. 
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1 


LOST; FOUND AND CLEARED BY ENGLISH; RESTORED BY THE 





RECONSTRUCTION 


THE STUPA WITH 
ITS SEVEN TERRACES 
AND ITS FIFTY.FOOT 


HIGH RELIC SHRINE. 

(FOR COMPARISON 
WITH THE PHOTO¬ 


GRAPH BELOW.) 


AFTER RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION : THE STUPA 
WITH ITS TERRACES 


AND RELIC SHRINE 


AUTHENTIC AND 


UNALTERED, BUT 


RESTORED. (FOR 
COMPARISON WITH 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 
ABOVE.) 


Somewhere about the year 930 A.D., the decay of civilisation set in in Central Java: faith went: and the Boro-Budur was deserted: tropical vegetation spread 

over what is described as “ the greatest monument of Buddhism.” When, in the sixteenth cenlury, Mahommedan rule was being established, the Boro- 

Budur continued to be neglected, being but a monument of the past I So. for hundreds of years, the sculptured galleries were choked with earth and rubbish, 
and cattle pastured daily where the Buddhist pilgrims had trodden. From an account given by Colonel van Erp, it appears that ” the stupa was built up 
in a scries of terraces on a natural hill. , The four lower terraces are square, each bordered by a balustrade. The inner walls and gallery balustrades are 
decorated with some 1300 panels in high relief illustrating holy texts that tell the story of the life of Buddha. . . . The difference between the four lower 
terraces, with their lavish decoration and wealth of detail, and the strict simplicity of the upper part of the structure has a deep significance, and demonstrates 

the subtle climax of the artist’s conception.” There are 432 niches on the cornices of the various terraces, each containing a Buddha. An official and 
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DUTCH; THE BORO-BUDUR AS IT WAS AND AS RECONSTRUCTED. 



: - 


BEFORE THE 


RECONSTRUCTION : 
THE CIRCULAR 


UPPER TERRACES 


SURMOUNTED BY 


THE DOMED AND 
SPIRED RELIC 


SHRINE, AMD THE 


SEVENTY-TWO 
LATTICED CUPOLAS 


FOR BUDDHAS. 
(FOR COMPARISON 
WITH THE PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH BELOW.) 


Rafter recon- 
STRUL nON : THE 
CIRCULAR UPPER 
TERRACES SUR¬ 
MOUNTED BY THE 
RELIC SHRINE 


SURROUNDED BY 


LATTICE-WORK 


CUPOLAS, EACH 


CONTAINING A 


FIGURE OF BUDDHA. 

(FOR COMPARISON 
WITH THE PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH ABOVE.) 


detailed description of the temple states that “ the three upper terraces are circular and are surmounted by the supreme centre shrine, a domed and spired 
dagoba or relic shrine, 50 ft. high. This is surrounded by 72 smaller lattice-work cupolas, each containing a figure of Buddha. . . . Throughout, the aim of 
the restoration was to preserve what remained and to prevent further decay. In the first place, the drainage of the building had to be repaired. For this 
purpose it was necessary to lay new floors to the three circular terraces and nearly ali the galleries. . . . During the excavation of the surrounding land, 
it was found that many of the stones thought to be lost were lying buried. About seven months was occupied in sorting the many thousands of sculptured 
pieces. All were replaced, and the next step was to repair the parts essentiar to the character of the monument. Thus it is clear that the horizontal lines, 
especially the cornices, form the predominating feature of this terrace-structure. An effort was made to fill in the gaps in these lines, and in this way the 
stupa recovered something of its original symmetry." The photographs show the marked success of the restorer's efforts. 
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SEEN FROM THE AIR: THE BORO-BUDUR AS RESTORED BY THE DUTCH. 



AS sggw FROM AN AEROPLANE : THE BORO-BUDUR ; ITS SQUARE TERRACES AND ITS CIRCULAR TERRACES, 

ITS LATTICE-WORK CUPOLAS FOR BUDDHAS, AND ITS DOMINATING REUC SHRINE. 

When the history of the Boro-Budur is remembered, the nature of the recon- charge of this work. The first be^nnings of Buddhistic art showed in the third 

struction will be appreciated. Its modern history forms the subject of a mono- century B.C., and when Buddhism began to be supplanted by Mahommedantsm, 

graph published by the Dutch Government. When, in 1814. Britain occupied an opposite teaching, Boro-Budur, like other monuments to the faith, was 

Java, Governor Sir Stamford Raffles sent an engineer to Boro-Budur to clear forgotten and all but obliterated. An authentic account of the reconstruction 

the ruin and to make the first architectural plans and description. In 1850 a states that: ** Buddhism and monumental religious sculpture have disappeared 

second survey was carried out by Dutch scientists. But not until 1907 did the from Java, and to counterfeit the decoration would have been to falsify an 

Dutch Government order a complete photographic survey, and take precautions historical document. The Boro-Budur, therefore, stands an authentic and un¬ 
to prevent further dilapidation. Colonel of Engineers Th. van Erp was put in altered but reconstructed memorial to a glorious past." 
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PERSONALITIES AND OCCASIONS OF THE WEEK: EVENTS AND PORTRAITS. 


Photographs by Toi'Ical, Elliott and Fry, 


CN. Mr. OtARLES SiM5’s Picture Reproduced by Kind Permission of tub Artist. 


THE FIRST BOLSHEVIST WAR-SHIP TO VISIT A BRITISH PORT: THE RUSSIAN SOVIET UNION 
SLOOP “VOROVSKY,” FLYING THE SOVIET FLAG, AT PLYMOUTH. 


A FAMOUS ITALIAN PIANIST RESIDENT ARCHITECT AT 
AND COMPOSER : THE LATE WUfDSORCASTLE; THE LATE 
SIGNOR BUSONI. MR. A. Y. MUTT. 


CHAIRMAN, METROPOLITAN A DISTINGUISHED SCULP- 
ASYLUMS BOARD : THE LATE TOR: THE LATE MR. 
MR. W. EICKHOFF. ALBERT BRUCE-jOY, R.HA. 


RECENTLY UNVEILED BY PRINCE GEORGE: THE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL: COMMEMORATING THE HRST WOMAN TO SIT IN PARLIAMENT; 

THE NAVAL MEMORIAL ON PLYMOUTH HOE. DAVID KNEELING AT THE ALTAR IN THE NEWLY MR. CHARLES SIMS’S PICTURE OF LADY ASTOR. M.P.. INTRO- 

CONSECRATED CATHEDRAL. DUCED BY LORD BALFOUR AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 

The Russian Soviet sloop Vorovsky," used as a training - ship, arrived at [ and busts of many famous men, including King Edward, whose death-mask he 

Plymouth on July 25, for a five days’ visit, during her voyage from Archangel j made.——The Naval War Memorial on Plymouth Hoe, unveiled by Prince George 

to Vladivostock. Her commander. Captain Maximoff, exchanged official calls with I on July 29, is one of three identical monuments erected at the manning posts of 

Rear-Admiral H. L. P. Heard.-On the opening day of the fourth Test Match, j the Navy, the other two being at Chatham and Portsmouth.-The Right Rev. 

begun at Old Trafford on July 26, the crowd protested against the decision of ‘ A. A. David, D.D.. who was appointed Bishop of Liverpool last year, was 

the umpires that the ground was unfit for play after a heavy shower.-Signor enthroned In the newly consecrated cathedral there (recently illustrated In our 

F. B. Busoni died in Berlin on July 27. He was born near Florence in 1866. pages) on July 2.5.-The painting by Mr. Charles Sims, R.A., of Lady Astor, M.P.. 

' ■ Mr. Alfred Young Nutt first entered the Office of Works at Windsor Castle in introduced to the House of Commons by Lord Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George, 

186?.-Mr. Walter Eickhoff was for many years Chairman of the Bethnal • commemorates a historic occasion, as she was the first woman Member to take 

Green Board of Guardians. - —Mr. Albert Bru<»-Joy. the sculptor, has left statues her seat in Parliament. It is hung within the precincts of Westminster. 
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O NE can quite imagine that the first of all of us 
women must be glad and thankful that the 
Empire season is over. Many members of our sex 
have worked hard over it, none so hard as the first 
lady in the land. To her Majesty, as to no one else, 
must the great success of these months of brilliant 
hospitalities offered to Overseas visitors afford a 
special gratification, for the King has no one more 
loyal and devoted than his Consort, a lady who learned 
years ago the value to the Empire of her Dominions 
overseas, all of which she has visited. Goodwood and 
Cowes the Queen enjoys for the fine air and delightful 
surroundings that both possess. The Queen never tires 
of motoring in the Isle of Wight, and feels the benefit 
of a stay there. 

The Duke and Duchess of York have. I hear, 
returned from Ireland immensely impressed with the 
loyalty of the Pro\ince of Ulster. Wherever they 
went they were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
It must have been a pleasure to the Duchess of York 
to have for hostess so close a girlhood's friend as 
Lady Katharine Hamilton, who took her mother’s 
place at Baronscourt, the Duchess of Abercorn having 
been ordered a complete rest. It is a beautiful place, 
and filled with beautiful things. Disraeli wrote of 
it and of the seven beautiful daughters of the first 
Duke of Abcrcom—in which of his novels I do not 
now remember. Lady Katharine Hamilton loves her 
Northern Irish home, and must have enjoyed showing 
it to her most intimate friend. 

The Marchioness of Titchfield and the Marchioness 
of Londonderry are anxious to make it known that 
they have been lucky enough to secure new premises 
at 12, Orchard Street for the sale and exhibition of 
work done by the War Service Legion Guild of Sailor 
and Soldier Broderers. Until now the Guild has had 
no window in which to display this really beautiful 
work, and the practical and up-to-date things to which 
it is applied. It has, therefore, been seriously han¬ 
dicapped. Anyone now visiting the shop can see the 
men at work executing orders, and can see their own 
ideas drawn out by a clever draughtsman who has 



Paris introduces lace in many of ike newest models—a 
vogue which is surely justified hy this fascinating frock 
of black satin and grey georgette, boasting a panel of 
beautiful filet lace. 

never had a drawing lesson. Recently they have 
worked new battle honours for the loth Hussars, 
which have been cordially approved. They are now 
making six pipe banners in white silk. Overseas 
visitors will find the new shop full of interest, and can 


purchase an attractive souvenir for a modest half- 
crown. and a useful one at that. The flags of the 
Dominions susp<mded inside the Government Pavilions 
were made by the men of the Guild. They make the 
work-bags used by the Queen, and frequently given 



Chinchillat the most beautiful and costly of furs, has 
been used to border this slender coat of gleaming iofin, 
whose birthplace Paris. 

by her Majesty as presents ; and the Queen and 
Princess Mary have given several orders and always 
make many purchases at the annual sales, for which 
the Marquess and Marchioness of Londonderry lend 
their picture gallery—and hitherto the only opportunity 
for showing the variety and scope of the beautiful 
and distinctive work done by the men. 

The Prince of Wales did a charming thing in 
deciding to hold the League of Mercy Garden Party 
when one of the worst thunderstorms London has 
known had barely cleared up. His Royal Highness 
knew that many people had come distances to attend, 
and so, despite the statement on the cards that ** If 
wet the party will not take place," it was wet and 
the party did take place. At first everyone huddled 
for shelter under the verandah of the palace and under 
the marquees ; waiters flitted to and fro with collars 
turned up and lapels carefully folded over *' boiled 
shirts." as our rancher friends call them. The Royal 
Artillery Band, sheltered under part of the verandah, 
played away cheerily and delightfully. Conditions 
improved, and then the Prince arrived, and thence¬ 
forward all was well. He shook hands with nearly 
everyone present, and all smilingly and pleasantly; 
and when the Maori royalties came along he spoke 
a word or two to them in their own language. He 
bad met the old Maori king in New Zealand. When 
his Majesty divested himself of a royal cape of feathers 
and presented it to the Prince, leaving him immacu¬ 
lately dressed for a garden party European style, the 
Prince looked delighted. He, happily, did not know 
enough Maori to promise to wear the royal cape at 
the next Court function ! Princess Louise Duchess 
of Argyll and Princess Helena Victoria were prevented 
by the weather from attending. 

American lawyers are not of the learned and often 
rather ascetic cast of countenance of our owm legal 
luminaries, but they are a fine-looking set of men, more 
near to nature than ours, and very happy over here. 
They say that seeing the store set by our lawyers in 
this country gives them a greater pride in their own 
profession. Their ladies are a really nice-looking lot 
of our sex, and not a scrap self-conscious. So far 
from belittling this country, they are enthusiastic in 


their admiration for it. Being &t the Garden Party 
at Buckingham Palace was the corner-stone on their 
entertainment here. The Queen would have been 
amused, and a little gratified too, being one of us as 
well as our Queen, could she have heard all the ex¬ 
pressions of admiration for her and pleasure in her 
gracious way by her guests. There was no legal 
caution about it at all ; it was heartfelt and openly 
spoken. Mrs. Hughes and Mr. Secretary of State 
Hughes are a very fine-looking pair, and Mrs. Hughes 
understands and practises the gentle art of dressing 
well. 

There were several well-known polo players at 
the wedding of Major and Mrs. Phipps Hornby at 
St. Mark's, Audley Street. An unwelcome attendance 
was that of a severe thunderstorm, which made the 
getting away from the church a matter of difficulty. 
The bridal procession was really beautiful. There 
were four grown-up and four child bridesmaids, all 
in green and wearing wreaths of shamrocks with silver 
caps. Then there were a very handsome wee boy and 
a lovely wee girl carrying the train, the boy in a long- 
trousered, short-waisted suit of pale-green satin, the 
girl also in green. They were cousins. Master Bill 
Lawson, son of Lieut.-Cc^onel E. F. and Mrs. 
Lawson, and Miss Felicity Harrison, one of the 
daughters of Major John and Mrs. Harrison ; they 
fulfilled their pretty task very prettily. The bride 
is a charming looking girl of quite Irish type. That 
fine old sportswoman, the Hon. Mrs. Albert Brassey, 
is her grandmother, and she and her husband went 
to County Galway for their honeymoon. The call of 
Ireland to the Irish is very strong, and whatever 
politics the Galway folk have—usually those of the 
latest agitator who has taken their fancy—their hearts 
are true to their own people. 

The wedding of last week, that of Mr. and Lady 
Ursula Filmer-Sankey, had a distinctly Irish flavour. 
Lady Ursula has Irish blood from her mother’s side of 
the house, and the Sankeys are a well-known Irish 
family, which has given good officers to both Services. 
Mr. Filmer-Sankey is in the Life Guards; his father 



A magnificent girdle of many-coloured beads enhances 
this Parisian dinner gown of lilac fulguranie. 


was a Commander in the Navy. The young couple 
are alike in their love ot horses and hunting, 
and Lady Ursula is tall, fair, blue-eyed, and 
resembled in her early girlhood that truly beauti¬ 
ful girl, her aunt who became IVincoss Pless. 
The reception alter the wedding was at Grosvenor 
House. A. !•'. L, 
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WINIFRED ARTHUR & VERA CLARKE. 


. through all the ages, the only universal longue has been Music." 

In the Trocadero Grillroom, you will find the most modern enunciation by VERA 
CLARK^^ WINIFRED ARTHUR, and THE TROCADERO ORCHESTRA. 

There is also the added advantage of a cuisine completely versatile. Whether you 
need a simple grill, or a meal that will test the resources of the chef, the 

uTXxxideiX) 

Service is designed solely to please. 

LONDON’S PREMIER RESTAURANT 


J. L.YONS & Co., Ltd., Proprietors. 
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, WINIFRED EMERY,— ERNEST BENDALL.-BENHAM'S "QUOTATIONS." 


tCbeatre. 


XTbe Tlillorlb of tbe 


:By J. T. GREIN. 





1 \J<) sooner did wc Icam the sad tidings that, at 
’ last. Winifred Emery's long sufierings ha<l 
oonic to a fatal crisis than a pageant filed |>ast our 
mcmory^—of sweet girls, of womanly women, of tender 
mothers: Mrs. F.rroll, in “ Fawntleroy "; Lady 
Jlabbie in ' The Little Minister " ; the heroine in 
■" The Benefit of the Doubt ” : later, her wonderful 
maternal figure in " Her Son " (by V'achcll); and, 
truly last but not least, her matron in “ The 
Betrothal "—a portrayal that moved us deeply, for 
already she was in the throes of pain, ami her voice 
s^)nnded sadness as well as infinite love. That was 
l»cr greatest gift : she ever made the audience 
ilie real woman within her. But she had 
humour, too, and pow’er. In comedy her 
manner wa.s suave but trenchant. She could 
lease a id trounce witlx a smile and a peculiar 
languor of accent. In dramatic scenes there 
was a strange halt in lier enunciation that 
heralded the coming storm, and when she 
unreined it. there was spell. Her emotion 
rose right from tljp heart : she was not 
acting, she lived the pArt in every fibre. 

The years have gone by, but the echo still 
lings—the voice was unforgettable. Hers 
was a wonderful career. Her parts cover 
f«ges, yet not one of them was a failure, 
in her youth the darling of the gods and all 
young men. she became in riper age the 
ideal mother on the stage. She looked it : 

loved to play it ; for it was herself. 
Tenderness and candour, a certain pro¬ 
tective air, were the key-notes of her 
character on the stage and off. She never 
reached the apogee of her talent, for just as 
:shc approached greatness, illness began to 
sap her ; when she reappeared after a long 
spell, her physical power was undermined. 

One felt the battle of mind and emotion 
with the nefari<jus agent within. Yet she 
would not give in : with almost superhuman 
serenity she played and played, until rest 
.l>ecame imperative. But, an actress bom 
And by inheritance, she could not sever her 
old associations. Whenever there was a 
rally, she rushed into the fray, and acting 
white acting, she tried to hide the havoc 
that sapped her life force. Nor did the 
public know how grave her sufierings were. 

Her movements might betray them — and 
remained unobserved, as she played parts of ripe 
age—but her voice ever rang rich in tone, true and 


gradually became a reactionary. Witii Clement 
Scott and others, he was against the Ibsen move¬ 
ment. He had no liking for the grim wizard of the 
North ; none for the realistic scliool. Always just 
and temperate, he did not condemn sweepingly. 
He gave chapter and verse for his dislikes. He was 
at heart a romanticist, and nothing pleasc'd liim 


A FAMOUS FAN-PAINTER AS DESIGNER FOR THE THEATRE; MR. GEORGE 
SHERINCHAM'S ACT-DROP AND PELMET FOR "MIDSUMMER MADNESS." 
Hitherto, Mr. George Shehneham has been known chiefiy for his delicate work as a 
painter of fans, and as a decorative artist in general. He has now launched out as 
designer for the stage, and is responsible for the scenery and dresses of " Midsummer 
Madness," at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 


that 


DESIGNED DY GEORGE SHERINCHAM: "THE WIDOW 
PASCAL." 

This is the character played by Miss Marie Tempest. 

caressing. She was “ simpaiica.’' in all the melo¬ 
dious sense of that untranslatable Italian word. 


Ernest } 3 cndall began his career as a dramatic 
critic in the well-remembered London Figaro. In 
those days, some fifty years ago, he was an icono- 
<last. He stoo<l for reform of the theatre, and 
fought for it with all his might. Tlicn, called to 
thr Ohyrrer (where be I'-mained for thirtv years), he 


better than a w'ell-made play, an idyll—in fact, all 
that bathed in the sunny side of life. His tact, his 
reserve of manner (he was, l>esides being a critic, a 
(k>vemment official for many years), his knowledge 
of international literature, attracted the attention 
of the then Lord Chamberlain. The Censorship, was 
in disrepute and turmoil. It clamoured for reform. 
Attacks in the Press proclaimed that there was too 
much license for the lewd, and too little liberty for 
the serious drama—the problem-play, as it was 
called. There was alwa>’S wrangling between the 
theatres and the Censor’s Office in Stable Yard, 
St. James's Palace. Ernest Bendall was summoned 
to the Palace, and asked whether he would under¬ 
take the thorny task, and share it with Mr. Charles 
Brookfield, a wit and clever actor, and the author 
of one or two very spicy farr.es—the last man one 
would expect to be selected for such a post. Bendall, 
however, cheerfully accepted the double harness: 
and, although there was much outcry against the 
appointment of Brookfield, practice proved that the 
combination was excellent. The Censors became 
popular, if not the Censorship. Henceforth there 
was peace in theatre-land ; the managers knew, as 
well as the authors, that the scales were tactfully 
held ; that liberality reigned in the office, that the 
stupid blunders of ostracising momentous plays like 
** Ghosts " and " Monna Vanna " would not be 
repeated. When Brookfield died and Mr. George i>. 
Street, the able essayist of the then flourishing Pall 
Mall Gazette, became Bendall's associate, the dual 
power, strengthened by a Board of Super-Censors— 
a Court of Appieal as it were—functioned admirably. 
On the rare occasions when there was interference, 
there was sound reason for it. The Censors were 
liberal to plays, and their veto mostly affected the 
display of the nude, which at one time grew in alarm¬ 
ing effrontery. 

I said above that Bendall became reactionary as 
a critic, but as a Censor Ixe once more changed liis 
outlook. He was pliable and open to conviction. 
I shall never forget that memorable evening at the 
Court, when, lor a Feminist cause, we produced 
” Ghosts " once more en cachitte —with Bessie Hatton 
as Mrs. Alving and Leon Quartermaine as (Oswald. 
Bendall was there unofficially, a guest of the society. 
He was often to be seen at j>erformanccs given in 
private " without lx*nefit ” of Censorship. That 
|HTfonuance >>t ” (‘tlmsts " was an cmuinous success. 


The great moral force of the play, magnificently 
acted, j>ervaded the house. Bendall, for once, cast 
a.sido his reserve and came up to me, saying : “ It is 
grand. I advise you to apply for the license. Don't 
mention to anybody that I told you so. I will do 
all I can. The play deserves to be seen by the 
public, -^pply ! ” Then he resumed his more offi¬ 
cial air and walked away. No one guessed that that 
evening a breach was hewn in the Chinese Wall that 
immured our drama. Next day—early—the formal 
application was at Stable Yard. A week later the 
license was granted. In July 1914 there was a gala 
performance at the Haymarket, kindly lent by 
Mr. Frederick Harrison, under the patronage of 
King Haakon of Norway. The play became 
public property, and had a long career at the 
Kingsway and everywhere in the provinces. 
Emboldened by this bid for freedom, we 
made another. We sent in “ Monna Vanna.” 
ostracised because of the line, “ nue sous 
son manteau,** and again, in no time, the 
license was granted. Michael Faraday pro¬ 
duced it in July 1914, at the Lyric, 
with Constance Collier as Monna V’anna 
and Lionel Attwill as Prinzevalli. It was 
a triumph, but the war stemmed its course. 

If Ernest Bendall had done nothing but 
achieve the liberation of these two plays, 
he would have an indelible claim on our 
gratitude and deserve to be inscril>e<l on 
the scroll of honour in the history of our 
modem drama. 

Often, when the critic feds that the 
immortal word dwarfs his own, Ito leans 
on quotation, and then it happens that in 
the throes of composition memory is at 
fault or vacillating. There may be no time 
to dip into the library, for the classic research 
may ** cut the current ” of argument. He 
would be at sea but for the anchor by his 
side — ” Benham's Book of Quotations,” 
newly published by Messrs. Ward, I>ock 
and Co. It is a priceless work, this 
collection of quotations from great English 
and many foreign writers ; of provert», 
English and Latin ; with its index which 
at a glance shows the way through *a maze 
of wisdom. I have tested it again and 
again when at work, and never has it left me in 
the lurch, whether I sought for the missing word of 
Shakespeare, of Moli^re, or the Book of Tk>oks. It 


DESIGNED BY GEORGE SHERINCHAM: " COLUMBINE.” 

Cclumbine is played by Mias Marjorie Diion. 

is my constant companion, and when, in moments 
of leisure, I run through its pages at random, I feel 
like looking at the .starlit skv. Ever something new. 
a revelation, a revival of sayings familiar in youth 
that have become hazy, clouded by time, like the 
starlit sky this Injok of more than 1200 pages studded 
with thoughts and brilliancy fills one with wonder¬ 
ment and reverence. The human mind is as un¬ 
fathomable a.s the firmament, but, as far as knr>w- 
le<lge gc>es. Mr. W. (iiimcy BcnJian? is a loyal 
Astrtmomer Koval. 
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HISTORICAL SPIRIT SERIES NO. 32 


DOCKWRAY HALL. PENRITH ~ fww called the 
Gloucester Arms. Formerly belonging to the NeviU 
family and no doubt came into the possession of the 
Dube of Gloucester who became Richard III. Contains 
some fine mediceval oak wainscoting and a room in which 
Richard III is said to have slept. 


Shade of 

King Richard III: 




Yes, ’tis true I called ‘ A horse, a 
horse, my Kingdom for a horse,’ 
but everybody calls for you.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, Kilmarnock, SCOTLAND 
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I’HK CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

Kcad Surfaces. accidents 

rt.*cordea lately, as a result ot 
the use of bituminous materials for surfacing roads, 
has given rise to considerable doubt as to whether 


surfaces. Not that all the accidents recorded have 
happened to novices. For instance, there was the 
one in which Sir Guy Gaunt nearly lost his life the 
other day. He, I know, is an excellent driver, and his 
accident is to be laid to the account of nothing but 
the condition of the road surface at the time. The 
whole question seems to be one for 


millions a year towards the construction and main¬ 
tenance of roads fit to carry modern traffic. The 
motoring community has an indubitable right to ask 
that the roads for which they are paying shall be 
at least reasonably safe for them to drive upon. If 
bituminous roads are really unsafe, then they must be 
abandoned in favour of some surface that is safe. 




The Oxford ^ remembered that Mr. 

Arctic Gc'orge Binney (leader of the 

Exoedition Oxford University Arctic Expe- 
* dition) and Capteiin Ellis (pilot 
of the seaplane) were recently rescued from the sea¬ 
plane taken with the expedition after drifting for 
nearly fourteen miles in a heavy sea. They were 
taken on board the motor ship Polar Bjdrn, and 
Messrs. A. V. Roe and Co., Ltd., the makers of the 
seaplane, have received the following wireless message 
from Spitzbergen—• 

Most sincere congratulations on ainaring seaworthiness 
of seaplane; cightoeu hours heavy st^as, iindaiuagcd, floats 
dry. Ellis, nine years’ seaplane experience, considers 
performance unrivalled. Undoubtedly owe our lives to 
your fine workmanship.—Binney, Oxford Expedition. 
The Avro seaplane was specially built for the expedi¬ 
tion, and is fitted with a Siddeley-Lynx engine.—W. VV. 


close inquiry on the part of the 
Minister of Transport, because, if 
these surfaces are simply so many 
danger traps, an alternative method 
of road - making will have to be 
found. 


The line of in- 

Concrete Roads. 

trend in the direction of the concrete 
road surface. I am not quite clear 
about the comparative cost of con- 
crete-surfaced roads, though I am 
aware that they actually cost more 
than the ordinary tar or bitumen 
surfaced roads which are now being 
constructed. In their favour there 
is the great point that they cost far 
less in upkeep, and, consequently, 
over a 
term of 
years they 
are more 

BUILT FOR HIS LATE MAJESTY: THE FIRST DAIMLER CAR SUPPLIED economi- 
TO KIND EDWARD VII. IN 1900. cal in the 

end. They 

it is advisable to go on employing them. In dry have the added merit that 

weather, roads treated with this material are won- they are safe in all condi- 

derfully smooth and easy to run upon. They do tions of weather. It is next 

not soften under heat like tar-treated roads, and the door to impossible to skid 

consequent damage done by heavy traffic is nothing on them under ordinary 

like so great as in the case of the latter. As to their circumstances and at mod- 

general wear-resisting qualities, the consensus of erate speeds. I have no 

expert opinion is that they are excellent. The prin- doubt that ff the proposi- 

cipal drawback they seem to possess is that of great tion were put seriously to 

slipperiness when wet, and it is to this that so many the Ministry of Transport 

accidents are attributable. that the roads of the future 

Generally speaking, while the expert driver does should be concrete-surfaced, 
not precisely enjoy slippery roads, he takes them all the answer would be that 


as being in the day’s driving. He knows how to the first cost is prohibitive. TWENTY YEARS AFTER; THE 57-H.P. DAIMLER LIMOUSINE. WITH HOOPER BODY, 


correct the skid which really ought not to happen if That, however, is no an- 

the road conditions were right, and it leaves him swer. That section of road- 

quite cold. But the trouble is that all drivers cannot users represented by the 

be classed as expert, and it is the novice and the motorist is paying a special 


JUST SUPPLIED FOR THE USE OF THEIR MAJESTIES. 

Messrs. Stratton-lnstone, Lid., have just supplied five new Daimler cars to his Majesty the King. 
They comprise two limousines and two shooting brakes ot 57-h.p. and a 20-h.p. limousine. 
The Daimler Company made the chassis, and Messrs. Hooper and Co are the royal carriage 


inexpert who meet trouble on these slippery road contribution of some sixteen 


builders.—iPAtXogrepAs by CkarUs K. Boa>ers.\ 


OSTEND 

Why not go to Ostend for your Holiday? 
It is the Seaside Resort de Luxe. 

Horse Racing on 63 days for Four Million 
Francs in Prizes: 

August 31 , Grand International Frs. 500,000 

ALL CASINO ATTRACTIONS 

Roulette — BaccaraL 

SPECIAL GALA NIGHTS 

As on the Riviera. 

Engagements include HARRY PILCER, 
MAURICE and LEONORA HUGHES, 
RAQUEL MILLER, DOLLY SISTERS, the 
SAKHAROFF, JOAN PICKERING, DANEY 
FEY, and the MIDNIGHT FOLLIES 
CABARET TROUPE FROM LONDON. 

AT THE CUSSICAL CONCERTS: 

Y.SAYE, JACQUES THIBAUT, RUBINSTEIN, &c. 



CRITERION 


Two fine, typical 
examples of a 
notable brand 

The Smoker who takes a 
pride in the quality of his 
cigars will find an unusual 
degree of satisfaction in these 
choice Criterion examples. 

They are distinctly handsome 
and high-class in appearance, 
and they possess in a marked 
degree the inimitable flavour 
and aroma which belong only 
to cigars manufactured from 
choicest leaf. 

If the moderate price of 
Criterion Cigars makes you a 
little sceptical as to their high 
quality, we suggest that you 
buy a sample five to-day 
and smoke them in your 
most critical mood. 


Samples of 

S for 3/- 


Act«.i of Actu.1 .ixe of IN CEDAR WOOD CABINET 
liirniiALNo. > ImpkrialNo. j BOXES OF 25. 50, AND 100 

OF ALL HIGH-CLASS TOBACCONISTS AND STORES 
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You can do it 
easily on 



The British Petrol 

W HEN held up by a trafl&c stop it is grati¬ 
fying to know that your engine will 
instantly respond to a touch of the accelerator 
pedal the moment the policeman waves you on. 

Rapid acceleration is one of the many desirable 
things that result from the use of “ BP ’’—the 
British Petrol. 

Proof of the remarkable properties of " BP ” in this 
respect was provided at Brooklands on May 22nd, 
when Mr. J. Parry Thomas, driving his ^ Leyland 
Eight, covered with flying start five miles in 2 min. 
26.51 secs., and 10 miles in 4 min. 58.26 secs., and made 
the astonishing lap speed of 124.12 miles per hour. 







British Petroleum QlW Britannic HouseMoorgate.LC.2 

OistiibutiTKi Orqanr^tion of the 

ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 

THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. 

T his is a great age for English musicians, 
there is little doubt in my mind but 
that we arc* living at the dawn of what will 
ultimately prove to be the great Renai^ncc 
■of English music For fifty years now', the 
signs of awakening life have been multiph - 
ing on all sides. Seventy years ago English 
music was almost non-existent. There w'as 
an unfordable chasm lx?tween the professional 
and popular tastes. English music was really 
represented by ephemeral music-hall songs, 
while the professional mu.sicians, the repre¬ 
sentatives of England in the musical culture 
•of Euroix', were in the musical sense merely 
pnivincial Germans. Men like Sterndale 
Bennett returned from Leipzig as ambassadors 
•of the art of music as cultivated in Germany, 
and even so naturally gifted a composer as 
Sullivan was quite unable to function as a 
*' serious ” musician, except as a dull imitator 
of the classical Teutonic style. 

Mendelssohn was the immediate master of 
most English musicians, and when they wriggled 
out of the Mendelssohn tradition they only 
did so to clasp on the fetters of Brahms. 

All the ambitious orchestral and chamber 
music of Sir Charles Stanford is Brahms and 
water, with here and there a slight dash of 
Irish whisky. Sir Edw'ard Elgar—who was 
everywhere h.^tled as the first great English 
master for the beautifully simple reason that 
he had never been a .student at Leipzig—^is, 
in his symphonies and choral works, entirely 
German. '* The Dream of Gerontius" is 
“ Parsifal " all over again, although not with¬ 
out touches of indiridiiaUty, but an individual¬ 
ity which is Elgarish, not English. It is even 
doubtful whether we can claim the banality 
of " Land of Hope and Glory " as English. 

To my ears, it is much more Teutonic than 
English, if wo accept the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth as the centuries when England was 
most characteristically English. 

It is therefore right and proper that to-day, 
when, after a long period of complete somno¬ 
lence and, let us hope, incubation, the English 
spirit is again becoming conscious and seeking 
to express itself—it is right and proper, I say, 
that the works of Elgar and his contemporaries 


should now' be anathema to the ardent young English 
musician For the first time for two hundred 
years his cars arc open to the old lost and for- 
for gotten English tradition. “Back to Purcell!" 



THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER'S ELDER 
DAUGHTER: LADY URSULA FILMER-SANKEY—FORMERLY LADY 

URSULA CROSVENOR—AND HER HUSBAND. 

The marris^ of Lady Ursula Croavenor, elder daughter of the Duke of Weet* 
minstei and of Constance Duches of Westminster, to Mr. W. Filmer-Sankey, 
1st Life Guards, was celebrated at St. Mary’s, Cadogan Gardests, last week. The 
Duke gave his daughter away, and she was attended by her sister. Lady Mary 
Grosvenor. her cousins. Lady Mary A^ley-Cooper and the Misses Isolde and 
Barbara Grosvenor, and by two train-bearers, the little son and daughter of 
Mrs. Cotton.— [Pkutogr»pk by LafayrtU,] 


will, I hope, be the battle-cry, soon to be heard 
in almost every conservatory and school of music 
in the country. Away with all these imitators 
of Brahms, Liszt, and Wagner ! Death to Berlioz, 
Franck and Debussy ! Let us pursue, tooth 

_I and nail, with the utmost malevolence, all 

who find example and inspiration in Germany, 
France, Spain, or Russia! Let us hiss and 
howl them down in the concert - hall and 
theatre, lash them with insults and mockery 
in the Press, and sting the musical public with 
our jibes until it deserts them ! This policy of 
polite pugnacity is the one with which I am 
in complete sympathy ! After having been 
an anti-nationalist all my life, T have come 
over to the English camp. I have definitely 
changed my faith. No more cosmopolitanism 
in music for me ! I am confident that cosmo¬ 
politanism and eclecticism mean sterility, 
degeneration, and death. You cannot be a 
great English composer except in the English 
tradition. An Englishman cannot contribute 
his quota to the world’s music until he writes 
English music. What is the use of offering 
to Germany imitation German music, to France 
imitation French music, to Russia imitation 
Russian music, to Spain imitation Spanish 
music ? Have we nothing of our own to contri¬ 
bute to the world ? If we haven’t, we are 
obviously useless ! 

It is, therefore, with intense satisfaction 
that 1 watch the efforts of the Oriana Madrigal 
Society to familiarise the public with the great 
English music of the past. I am happy in 
the recollection that, without at first fully 
understanding the importance of this new 
movement, I have been a champion of the 
Oriana Society and the English Folk-Dance 
Sdciety and the late Mr. Cecil J. Sharp 
from the beginning. And now I declare that 
the performance by the British National Opera 
— Company of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s romantic 
ballad-opera. Hugh the Drover," is the most 
important musical event that has taken place 
in England for two hundred years. Not that 
I think " Hugh the Drover " a great opera. 
I cannot place it beside the masterpieces of 
Mozart, Wagner. Verdi, Moussorgsky, and 
*** Rimsky-Korsakov. But it is the beginning 
^ of the English Renaissance. It is the first 

of English opera since Purcell. It is defiantly, 

dogmatically, exclusively, rapturously English. 


♦ 

Holidays on the West Coast 


Abergele 

Aberystwyth 

Amlwch 

Bangor 

Barmouth 

Beaumaris 

Bettws-y-Coed 

Blackpool 

Carnarvon 

Colwyn Bay 

Conway 

Criccieth 

Deganwy 

Fleetwood 

Grange 

Isle of Anglesey 
Isle of Man 


The healthiest Holiday places 
in Summer and Autumn are on 
the West Coast of Great Britain. 

THE PREVAILING WINDS 
THEN ARE FROM THE WEST, 

and holidays spent on the West 
Coast mean ozone-laden breezes 
direct from the open sea. un¬ 
blemished by city dust or smoke. 

Take your Holiday on 
the West Coast—there 
are many Resorts to 
choose from 


Llanberis 
for Snowdon 
Llandudno 
Llanfairfechan 
Llanrwst 

Lytham Saint Annes 

Menai Bridge 

Morecambe 

Nevin 

Portmadoc 

Prestatyn 

Pwllheli 

Rhosneigr 

Rhyl 

Southport 
Trefriw Spa 
Cumberland Coast 


Illustrated Quide at any L M S Station or Town Office, or on 
application to the Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 
Station, London, N.W.l. 



TRAVEL 

‘The Best Way’ 

LMS 
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(William Shakespeare) 

DEWAR’S 


THE SPIRIT OF INSPIRATION 


Inspiration is the source of all things worth while; the charm of literature, the glory 
of art, the appeal of music and the wonder of science. Inspiration finds expression 
in many ways but never more happily than in the inspired blending of ... . 


DEWAR’S 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


Holidav Whether bound for the South or 
Waterproof Scottish moors, a reliable 

Silk Coats. waterproof coat is an essential 
item of the holiday outfit, and 
clemands foremost consideration. Ideal for race 
meetings and other outdoor functions is the feather¬ 
weight waterproof 
silk coat sketched 
here. It comes 
from Elvery’s, 31 , 
Conduit Street,W. I, 
the home of water¬ 
proofs. The coat 
in the illustration 
is royal blue, but it 
can be obtained in 
H variety of shades 
to suit individual 
taste. It is a really 
useful and practi¬ 
cal addition to any 
ward rbbe. The 
cross-over belt and 
gauntlet cuffs give 
it a distinctive 
appearance, and it 
may be worn over 
a race gown without 
in any way detract¬ 
ing from the general 
appearance of the 
toilette. In silk it 
is 4 guineas, and in 
waterproof erfipe- 
de-Chine, 6 } guineas. 
West of England 
covert coating is 
the material used by 
Elvery's in the con- 

„ , structionof the very 

Here »s a fcalhertt^xehi silk wetter ... . ,1 

proof that may bo worn over an Poetical coat illus- 
elaboraU iaiUUe without crushing trated on the right. 
a. At Elvery’s, 31 , Conduit It is faultlessly cut. 
Street^ W. and has a useful 

pocket on either 
side and a small belt in front only. This coat is obtain¬ 
able from 79 s. 6 d. to guineas. In addition to the 



large variety always in stock, waterproofs and coats 
of every description are made to measure, while a 
speciality is made of travelling coats and wraps in 
rainproof cheviot, Scotch wools, camel fleece, and 
blankets, which are stocked in all sizes ready for 


The prospect of a general exodus 
to Scotland in the near future 
conjures up delightful visions of 
fishing, golfing, and motoring. 
These are joys which can so easily be marred by 
small defects in one’s outfits ; by a hat which is too 
heavy or too hot, or, worst of all, too tight and liable 
to bring headaches in its train. Consequently, the 
greatest care is needed in choosing a comfortable, 
workmanlike affair which has none of these dis¬ 
advantages. Such is the ** Belsair ” hat, which 
weighs the surprising amount of i oz. only ! It is 
made of light straw in any colour, and is a close- 
fitting, becoming shape, which the fiercest winds will 
not disarrange. Costing only 25 s. qd., it can be 
made to measure for each prospective owner, and 
application should be made to Belsair, 8 , Mont¬ 
pelier Street, Brompton Road, S.W. 


immediate wear. 


A Sports 
Hat Weighing 
One Ounce. 


A Remedy for Mosquito warfare is unfortunately 
Mosquito Ltes. exceedingly active at this time 
of year, and its victims number 
everyone who possesses a tender skin. There is a 
simple remedy, however, which is well worth a trial, 
and that is the use of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. The 
well-known hygienic qualities of this soap afford a 
splendid protection from the onslaughts of these 
annoying insects, and its regular use will bring wel¬ 
come relief to the worst sufferers. For children, 
especially, it is invaluable, and no holiday outfit 
is complete without a goodly supply. 


ffsr Before the war Ostend was one 
Holidays. fashionable Con- 

^ tinental plages, and it is astonish¬ 
ing how quickly it has regained during the last two 
years its former position and prestige. Ostend 
offers a delightful solution to the holiday problem, 
and one that is especially attractive just now owing 
to the advantageous rate of exchange. The casino 
offers countless attractions : dancing, concerts, rou¬ 
lette and baccarat ; while engagements for special 


gala nights include famous artists such as Harry 
Pilcer, Maurice and Leonora Hughes, the DoUy 
Sisters, and the Italian Ballet. 



Vittel Mineral 
Water. 


Sufferers from gout and kindred 
troubles should seek the aid of 
Vittel Grande Source mineral 
water, which is an efficacious treatment for these iUs. 
It can be taken advantageously with wines and 
spirits, and is at all times a refreshing and 
cooling beverage. It is obtainable from all hotels, 
chemists and stores, but should any difficulty be 
experienced, application should be made to 
the Vittel Mineral 
Water Co., 52 , 

Charlotte Street, W. 


Novelty of the 
Week. 


A long - felt want 
has been supplied 
by a delightful new 
liquid rouge which 
will positively not 
rub off, and is not 
affected by warmth 
or the natural mois¬ 
ture of the skin. It 
imparts a lovely 
natural bloom to 
the complexion, at¬ 
taining any desired 
tint to suit blond 
or brunette colour¬ 
ings. The pores of 
the skin are not 
l^ocked in any way, 
and it is quite un¬ 
detectable. This 
can be obtained in 
2 s. 6 d. bottles, and 
ordinary face pow¬ 
der can be used 
with it if desired. 
On application to 
this paper, I shall 
be pleased to state 
where it may be 
obtained. 


For country wear Elvery has 
designed and carried out this coat 
in West of England covert coating. 



After a hard game of tennis, rub yourself 
down with a towel moistened with Sanitas 
Fluid. The hydrogen peroxide it contains 
removes the sticky feeling of perspiration 
in a way that mere soap and water cannot. 
Sanitas Fluid is wonderfully refreshing and 
has a delightful odour of the essence of 
mountain pines. 




POPULAR FLOOR BRUSH. 


Ronuk—for good reasons—is a household word, 
and the ‘ Popular ’ Floor Brush is a Ronuk production. 
It brushes—it polishes—with effortless ease. It is 
so built that at a touch it sidles round chair legs, 
creeps under the furniture that cannot be mov^, 
climbs the skirting—behaves, in short, like a live thing. 

Price complete with handle, 8/G 

Dirt never dodges it! 

RONUK, LTD., PORT8LADE. SUSSEX. 


10)-19 
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AT WEMBLEY 

there is an appeal to everyone in 

THE 

CO-OPERATIVE EXHIBIT 

organised by the whole Gas Industry 

ALL WOMEN 

will applreciate the graceful and 
comfortable lounge where they can 
rest, the domestic section where they 
can see what gas can do for them in 
their homes, and the living pictures 
which illustrate the uses of gas through¬ 
out “The Seven Ages of Woman.” 

ALL MEN 

will find an attraction in the working 
demonstrations illustrating a few of 
the Thousand and One Uses of 
Gas in all industrial processes 
requiring light, heat and power. 

EVERYONE 

as a citizen of this great Empire will 
he interested in the striking section 
which shows on the one hand the 
damage done to health and wealth 
hy smoke and, on the other, the 
great benefits to the community which 
accrue from the use of gas—^the Spirit 
of Coal—instead of the crude mineral. 


BE SURE 

TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 

(in the centre of the Palace of Industry) 





The Major 


Even Better 
than the Best! 

V^ES—it is possible. Hitherto 
‘‘‘ even the best Cigarettes have 
been damaged by coarse paper, 
bronze powder and printer’s ink. 

NOW 

the matured golden Virginia in 
avander’s ARMY CLUB 
Cigarettes is wrapped in pure, 
Ribbed Rice paper, uncon¬ 
taminated with Bronze 
Powder or Printer's Ink, so 
that Cavander’s ARMY CLU B 
Cigarettes are even Better 
Than The Best. 

Cavandcrs S£^-don’t smoke Ink- 

smohe 

Cavander’s 

Armi| Club 

Cigarettes 


Freh from the contamination of 
Printer*s Ink and Bronze Powder 


(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 
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CHESS. 

To CoRBKSPONDSirrs.— Co mm m n icMioiu far this d*partme$U skouid bt 
/uldressrd to Uu Ckrss Editor, 15, Etstx StrrH, Stromd, W.C,2. 

(OHN Hansford (Clinton, Ontario).*—In your proposed solution of 
No. 3933 you have failed to notice that, when Black plays P tak^ 
K, he checks the White King at the same time, and tbra there is 
no mate on the second move. You may take it for granted that 
a solution beginning with a check is almost certain to be wrong. 

R S J (Cairo).—We have many tastes to consult, and we do the best 
we can, but you must adroit the problems you pctitkwi for lar^ly 
preponderate in our choice. 

I M K Lupton (Richmond).—Thanks for your fresh batch, of which 
we hope to make use in due course. 

M E JowETT (Grange-on-Sands).—You seem to have made some mistake 
in your setting of No. 3933, otherwise so good a solver as yoursdf 
could scarcely have overiroked Black's defence of Kt to Q B 4th. 

.Antonio Prats (Reus). — You must study the cfiect of t,-, P to 

Q 4th in your fNcposod solution of No. 3935. 

M Beach (Mihnn Brid^).—^To render the sohitkip of No 3931 inlelliglUe 
you must certainly be acquainted with the practiee<^ Pawn takes 
Pawn en fassard. As rega^ No. 3935t see note above with reference 
to the sanur proposed s^tion as yours. 

M A Rodriguez (^n Juan, Puerto Rieo^.—Your solution of No. 3934 
is quite right, and is acknowledged in its proper place. We always 
maVe full allowance for foreign correspondents in regard to time, 
as you can see for yourself. 

CoRRtcT Solutions of Problem No. 3930 received from R W Hill 
(Mclhoume) and Lieutenant-Colonel A L Holden (Hobart); of 
No. 3934 from R S J (Cairo), E A French (Lymington), J M K Lupton 
(Richmond), M Beach (Milton Bridge), and M A Rodriguez (San 
Juan, lAierto Rico); and of No. 3935 from A Edmeston (Worsiey), 
Rev. W Scott (Elgin), J C Stackhouse (Torquay), J J Duckwom 
Newton • Ic • Willows), E A French (Lymington), R P Nicholson 
(Crayke), W N lYiwell (Ledbury), F H White (Grantham), A W M 


Nidetzky (Vienna), and E G -B Barlow (Bournemouth). 
jiRRECT Solutions of Problem No. 3936 received from Rev. W Scott 
(Elgin), R B N (Tewkesbury), L W Caflerata (Famdon), J J Duck¬ 
worth (Newton - le Willows), J Hunter (Leicester), A Edmeston 
(WorsIcy), H W Satow (Bangor), A W Hamilton Cell (Eseter), 
CBS (Canterbury), H Burgess (St. Leonards*on-Sea], J P Smith 
(Cricklewood), W N Powell (Ledbury), E G B Barlow (Bourne- 
roouth). S Caldwell (Hove), G Stilling^t Johnson (Cobham), and 
J M K Lupton (Rk^ond). 


Solution or Problrm No. 3935.— By E. Boswell. 

WHITE BLACK 

1. B to K Kt 6th Anything. 

2. Mates accordini^y. 

The complete division between the Black and White forces, sug* 
gests a “ Vision of Judgment ** with, appropriately enough, the Blacks 
on the left hand and In the majority, ^e problem, neverthdess, 
is an excellent embodiment of a bold idea: that every possible iw>ve 
of Black shall be attended by its own peculiar and different mate. 
The skilful way in which this is planned amply compensates for a 
key move that is, perhaps, a little lacking in mstioctioa. 

PROBLEM No. 3936.— By Charles H. Battsy. 


^ WHITE. 

White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 

Game played m the Championship Tournament of the Gty of fj^ndop 
Oab, between Messrs. W. Gooding and R. P. aiirm u ^ 
{Queen's Pawn Opening.) 

wmn (Mr. G.) bcack (Mr. M.) white (Mr. G.) black (Mr. M.) 

1. P to Q 4th Kt to K B 3rd masked Rook and arrests the 

2. Kt to K B 3nl P to K vd advance of Black's Pawns. 

3-PtoQB 4tl, PtoQ Ktyd ,7. PtoQ,* 

4. Q to Bind BloKt.nd 18. QtoQ2iid Kt la K .tb 

V Kt toQ B3id B to Kt 5th i9.PtoQB5th 

A. B to K Kt 5th Castles . 

7. P to Q R 5nl B takes Kt (ch) “ ?'?*“' ??*** 
* ^ can do better, although, as Black 

The game certainly escapes the brilliantly proves, the text move 
rut of the orthodox opening; but, loses the gam» If 19. p takes P, 
asottrnextnotesuggests,itssoand- R takes R (ch); *0. QtakesR, Kt 


ness is open to (k^t. 

8. Q takes B P to K R 3nl 

9. B takes Kt Q takes B 
so. P to K Kt 3rd P to Q 3rd 
El. B to Kt zad Kt to (f 2nd 

12. Castles P to Q B 4th 

13. K R to Q sq 


takes B (ch), and wli^ 

19. Q takes B 

20. P takes Q Kt Ukes P (ch) 

21. K to B sq Kt takes Q (ch) 

22. R takes Kt P takes P 

I 23. P takes P R to B 3rd 
I Black's Pawns now become irte- 


Wliite^ inability to move bis sistiUe, and score w meeM in 
K P points to some weakness of smartly ba^lwi contest. 

,^KR^B2ndPtoK4th_^ 
IS- K R to Q sq 27. R to Q B 3rd R to Q Kt sq 


oompromiRed. i: ^ o * 5 

26.KtoQ3rdPtoKB3; 

IS- K R to Q sq 27. R to Q B 3rd R to Q Kt sq 

14. Q R to Q B sq Q R to Q B sq 28. K to Q 2nd K to B 2nd 

15-P to QKt 4th Stakes Kt 29. K to B 2nd K to K 3rd 

16. B takes B P takes Q P 30. K to Q 2nd R to Q Kt 4th 

17- R takes P 31. R(Qsq) toB 2 P to Q 5th 

Qoeen takes Pawn strikes us 32. R to B 4tb K to Q 4tb 

as sounder play. It both removes 33* R toQ Kt 4th P to R 3id 

the Queen frem the range of Jhe White resigns. 


was ptdjcu on oy loe winners 01 nine pretiimnary sections, ana resuitea 
in the first ENrize ^ng to F Apschenech, of Latvia, with a score of 
points. £ Cc^ie, of Belgium, was second with 4I. and M Euwe, 
of Holland, third with 4 points. The absence 01 any adequate 
representation of English amateur taleut from the contest must be a 
matter of regret to all who have the interests of the game in this 
country at heart. 





Teaiai Your ChudreD 
To Use Coticiira 

Whaha It ia ui anDogring rash. 
Irritation, ent or wound l^ticura 
will lootha and aasist in healing. 
Firat bathe with Cudcora Soap and 
hot water. Drgr and anoint with 
Cuticara Ointment. Cntlcnta Tal- 
enm also is excellent for little ones. 




DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
A BLUE 

For Breakfast A after Viaaer. 

la aaklac. asa LBS» SI) AltTITY. It bclag 


] < Ji^r.vtmOTTi 


Thoroughly reliable and 

a splendid hill-climber 

. *' I "'HE 8 h.p. Rover has proved 

I 1 J its reliability and hill-clitnbing 

U Ju power in competitions innumerable; 

in the Scottish 6 days’ 
Trial of 1923 (one of the severest 
trials ever held), all the Rover 
Eights climbed every one of the 
(amongst which were some 
a h. worst hills in the Highlands) 

M Sta-naL finished the trial successfully. 

That is just one instance—you can 
SPECIFICATION & PRICES equally hieritorious testimony 

Hori^taiij from owncrs in our booklet — 

and reverse,.^orm aale with “Endorsing the Kover —a copy Ot 
pif^"h‘^ ^“‘SiT^weaTr which will bc Sent on request. 

side curtainf, sp.Tre wheel and 

tyre, electric lighting set and jcJ g cefafegue—wrtfe fwJaf. 

bulb horn, full kit of tools, etc. 

‘-SS“!£I 60 

.SALOON I C 714 
(Weymann type) J * 




n&2'6Ka BOTTLE 
o. CHEMISTS 
HAIRDRESSERS 
7 »HD sTon.ES 


Uad^....N.V6 


Travsl in Comfort | 

Air, Trail and Swii rlta aaa 

poaitivcly preveoted and 
cured or mooeir refunded. 
O^taiMohUataUChtaUtis 

Price : 4/2 & 8/4 


THE McKENNA DUTIES 
Being Britieh mwde by Britieh iabomr, 
ROVER CAR priaaa mrm nnwffeeiad by 
tha miibdrmural uf the import Dmtiae on 
fc r m i gnammda enra. 


VI1 =4 oTil 1 







COMPANY, LTD., COVENTRY 

61 , New Bond Street. LONDON, W.i & Lord Edward Street. DUBLIN 


_ 

DINARD, BRinANY 

HM THF ALLTHE-TEAldlOUIID 
RESORT. 

8 hours from Southampten. 
i8-hole Golf- 
The mart eautibU climate- 
TA« meet reatoneble term*- 
AkPh for Seacon Term* 
fJuly—SePtemberJ 

CRYSTAL HOTEL >»t. class inclusive, from 35 fr. 
MICHEUT HOTEL inclusive, from 25 to 35 fr. 


Vessels 
Toudiin^ 
Catiadtan 
Ports 

Should 
Carry 


British Gonsob 

Cigarettes 

O WUdiStveet Old Virginia 


Laraest ln€^epen<Jerre 
Tobacco Meujufactarora 
/n Me BriHsh Empire 

W.C. MACDONALD 

REC’D. INC. 

MONTREAL., CANADA 

Britisll Consols obtainaUe 
on all C.RR. Liners 
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O’er Hill and Dale 
to Scotland 

West Coast Route from Euston 
Midland from St. Pancras 

Both are beautiful. Both are 
L M S. Go one way and return 
the other (you may do that if you 
hke) and see the summer glory 
of the English countryside roU 
itself out before you like the 
Pageant of the Sun. 

L M S to Scotland is smooth and 
even running. 

L M S to Scodand is quickest 
and most direct. 

Extra Summer Service 

L M S 




A self-filling “Swan” em¬ 
bodies all those niceties 
which make writing a plea¬ 
sure. It fills instantly, writes 
instantly, and when not in 
use may be carried anyhow 
without danger of leakage. 


OF ALL STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 


Swan.” 
Covered i8ct. 


SWAN’ 

FOUNTPENS 


Self-filling Tyne from 15N 




Other **Swans” 


CATALOGUE TOST FREE, 


p7, Cheausiclc, E.C.2.; and at j, Exchanjie Street, Mancliestcr; 
Paris, Jirussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town. 



The burberry 

AIRYLIGHT—SELF-VENTILATING-WEATHERPROOF 


It is practically impos¬ 
sible to foretell what the 
weather is likely to be 
from one day to another. 
So instead of trying to 
predict the weather, be 
prepared; buy 

THE BURBERRY 

which is an infallible 
weather forecast in itself; 
always right in regard 
to the weather. 

The Burberry is airy- 
light, and no burden ; is 

WEATHER-WIND- 
AND DUST-PROOF 

A protection to your¬ 
self and a safeguard to 
your clothes. Think! 
if the weather suddenly 
turns from good to bad, 
or from bad to good— 
no worry about it. 



Catalogue of New Models Post Free 


Evtry Burberry Oamteni bears the Burberry Trade Mark, 


DI TDOE'DDVC haymarket 
OUl\1311lI\.lV I O S.W.1 LONDON 

8 & 10 BD. MALESHERBES PARIS; & PROVINCIAL AGENTS 

Burherrys Ltd, 


Indigestion 


When Indigestion takes the 
form of nervous dyspepsia 
it proves that nervous break¬ 
down has begun. Then is the 
time to restore the system 
with Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


The Case of Miss E, M. Coombs, 

Miss E. M. Coombs,Hengist” Angastine Road, 

Minster, near Staeerness, says;—For quite ayear “• • > 

I had suffered with indigestion, and though I - ■■ ■ 

took advice I made no progress. I could not Zid*not.'^*w 
retain my food, and the sensations of indigestion and bow refresh!^ and fit you 

which troubled me were awful. The only relief fed in the momin:;. 

I obtained after eating was by vomiting. It The vnnxrMi Home Remetty/or 
seemed to be a waste of time to eat at all, for Nervous Breakdown }"**["'* 

I was getting no nourishment. But one day I Kidney 

chanced to read about Dr. CasselFs Tablets, and Sleeplessness Weakness 

decided to try them. I can never be too grateful ^'’''weakness 

for the result. In a very short time I began to Headache Wastini 

improve, and since then i have been splendid. Specialty Valnahle fer Nursing Methers 

•nS During the Critical Periods of Life. 

Dr. Cassell’s 

I Home Price, 1/3; Family Size, 3/-. "J" 

j Sold by Cheniists and Stores throughout the 



Home Price, 1/3; Family Size, 3/-. 

Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the 
Empire. _ 



For Softening 
Water. 


Cloudy Ammonict 


So/eMaAerns G. F, Sutton Sons A Co.,King*sCross,LoneoniN,7 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 

{Coniitthed front Page 250.") 

T am also delighted to be able to add that it is 
beautifully English, for “ Hugh the Drover"— 
not a great masterpiece—is a work of remarkable 
quality, and could only have been written by a 
genuine artist ; an artist subject—however fitfully—• 
to moments of inspiration. It' is worlds away 
from the clever, mechanical, manufactured article 
of the talented academic musician ; while at 
the same time it is no naive product of an 
inspired but imperfectly equipped amateur. It 
contains pages of consummate art, and there are 
moments in the second act of the rarest beauty. It 
has also many of the elements of popularity. The 
librettist, Mr. Harold Child, has managed to perform 
his part with fair success, and I venture to believe that 
if the B.N.O.C. does its duty by “ Hugh the Drover,” 
they will find next season tliat every time it is per¬ 
formed it will be played to packed and enthusiastic 
houses. 

But ” Hugh the Drover ” is even more important 
for w'hat it promises than for w’hat it performs. 1 
believe it to be the inaugurator of a series of great 
English works. I believe we shall live to see the 
creation of a group of English masterpieces w'orthy 
to take their place with the great musical creations 
of Europe. I do not describe ” Hugh the Drover ” 
as the first English opera since Purcell merely because 
it contains a number of old English traditional tunes, 
such a.s ” Cockles,” ” Primroses,” ” Tuesday Morn¬ 
ing,” ” York,” etc. You do not w'rite English music 
by simply stringing old English tunes together, how¬ 
ever sMlfully you do it. It is because Vaughan 


Williams show’s in tlie second act that he has a.ssimi- 
latcd the traditional material, and can write naturally 
in a purely English style, that ” Hugh the Drover” 
is an important landmark. V'^aughan Williams is the 
first to do w'hat many others will soon be able to 
do—namely, write English music without using a 
single traditional tunc. Let us therefore salute wath 
the utmost gratitude and respect the name of Vaughan 
Williams as the first English musician since Henry 
Purcell. ■ W. J. Turner. 

By command of liis Majesty the King, the refresh¬ 
ments at the Ciarden Party held at Buckingham 
Palace on Thursday, July 24 , were provided by 
Messrs. J. Lyons and Company, Ltd. 

The head office of the British Petroleum Company, 
Ltd., distributors of ” B.P. ” Petrol, have been 
moved from 22 , Fenchui :h Street, I.ondon, to the 
new building of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Ltd., 
Britannic House, Moorgate, E.C. 2 . 

As a supplementary note to Dr. Thomas Gann’s 
interesting article in our issue of July 26 , on ” A 
Lost City of America’s Oldest Civilisation : Lubaan- 
tun,” we arc asked to insert the following paragraph : 
” The party w'hich set out on the expedition which 
resulted in the discovery’’ of the ancient ruined city 
of Lubaantun, on the borders of British Honduras 
and Guatemala; consisted of Lady Richmond Brown, 
Mr. Tuke, R.A., Dr. Gann, and Mr. Mitchcll-Hcdges. 
Ow’ing to the upset of the dug-outs in the Rio Grande, 
the expedition had to turn back, and, the bush 
being almost impassable, only Dr. Gann and Mr. 
Mitchell-Hedges ultimately succeeded in reaching the 
ruins overland.” 


•*THE CREAKING CHAIR” AT THE 
COMEDY. 

T hough dramas dealing w’ith crime mysteries are 
as common nowadays on our stage as the revue 
or the play w’ith music, there is always room for any 
new’ example of this class the construction of w’hich 
is so ingenious and the interest so w’ell sustained as 
that ot ” The Creaking Chair.” There is nothing 
out of the way in the story to which Allcne Tupper 
Wilkes and Roland Pertwee have put their names on 
the Comedy Theatre’s j^rogramme : it is a talc of a 
murder, and the usual conjuring tricks are employed 
to keep the audience in the dark as long as possible 
over the identity of the criminal. But the spectator 
has his attention aroused and maintained throughout 
the play, is afforded surprises as w’cll as su.spcnse, and 
is left not only pleasantly puzzled by the problem, 
but also amused by clever strokes of characterisation 
and passages of humorous dialogue. Notably good 
are the sketches of a Scottish man-servant and a 
middle-aged parlourmaid, whose conversation Mr. 
Nigel Bruce and Miss Olga Slade make consistently 
diverting. These two parts and their acting perhaps 
stand out most, but the cast at the Comedy is strong 
in ” stars ” w’ho also get their chances, though with 
purely conventional material. To say that the 

company includes Mr. Aubrey Smith, Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead, Mr. Eric Maturin, Mr. Sam 
Livesey (hero and detective whom everyone guys), 
Miss Eabia Drake, and Mr. Reginald Dance, and 
that all of them are given something to do, is 
surely a sufficient recommendation of the Comedy's 
holiday bill. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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SPEED BY SEA AND AIR : “ WITH THE NAVY THAT FLIES—NORTH SEA, 1918 A RElfARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH 
OF A DESTROYER IN ROUGH WATER, WITH A SEAPLANE OVERHEAD. 


This remarkably fine photojprapb shows a destroyer cutting at full speed through 
a rough sea» raising huge mounds of foaming water on either side of her bows. 
The seaplane above represents the flying arm of the Navy. The photograph has 
b^n much admired by Naval men, and Mr. Alfred Buckham, who took it. 
possesses letters from Admirals Phillimore and Nicholson describing it as the 
finest one they have seen of such a subject. It has been shown in America, at 


the International Exhibitions of San Francisco and Buffalo. Although naval 
operations are a very different matter from yachting, both require high speed 
afloat, and from that point of view the photograph Is of special interest at the 
moment. We may add that a converted destroyer figures among the private 
yachts, shown on a double>page drawing in this number, assembled off Ryde ot 
the occasion of the Naval Review at Spithead. 


Photograph 


Alfred G. Buckham, F.R.P.S. 























Br G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Q uestions have been asked about my recent 
remarks on Education, which one of our 
greatest publicists is more and more offering 
as a panacea. What I said, or at any rate what I 
meant, can be very easily explained by an example 
he himself has just given. Mr. H. G. Wells said that 
in his Utopian city the homes would cluster round the 
school or college. They used to cluster round the 
church, or at worst round the public-house. It is 
apparently necessary for them to cluster somehow. 
And for him the roofs should huddle under the mighty 
tower of the Teacher. Now to me this is like saying 
that the homes should cluster round the post-office. 
It is as if they huddled under the huge red tower of a 
colossal pillar-box. The school, like the post-office, 
is simply a system of transmission. It is not a gift, 
but a machinery for giving. The church gives, or 
ought to give, to the people a religion or 
revelation they cannot get anywhere else. - 
The inn gives, or ought to give, to the 
people a quantity of ale or wine that they 
have not got. But the people can* only 
get out of a pillar-box what they have . 
put into it; and the individual dtizen is 
not even allowed to do that. Education 
is not an element, an origin, a unique 
thing, like wine or the Gospel. It is a 
process or channel, like telegraph-wires or 
the penny postage. But 1 am very far 
from meaning that the process ought not 
to proceed, or that the machinery should 
not be used in the right way. 1 should 
like everybody to be educated in every¬ 
thing—except in error. Nevertheless, it is 
odd how often they are educated in error. 

The importance of education has been 
emphasised both by reformers and re¬ 
actionaries. If I may put it so with 
due politeness, it has been emphasised 
both by prigs and snobs. Like many 
other modem things, modem education 
is an argument that cuts both ways and 
can be used for contrary purposes. The 
R^ical can insist on teaching the tramp 
to read and write in order that he may 
vote. The Tory may refuse to allow the 
tramp to vote because he cannot read or 
write. The prig would educate every¬ 
body r and the snob would exclude every¬ 
body who is not educated. Both the 
snob and the prig are right in feeling 
the real value and virtue of education ; 
yet there is a question I wonld like to 
ask them, and a - curiosity of history I 
should like-to submit to them both. 

Why is it that for the last two or 

three centuries the educated have been *- 

generally wrong and the uneducated rela- qp 

lively right ? It seems to me that the gy adi 
cultivated class has been actually more 
practically and pertinaciously mischievous "The r 
than the ignorant whom they attempted bouchi b- 
to instruct. The ignorant would actually Wsstmin* 
have been better off without them. They durii« 
have been examples not only of the blind 
leading the blind, but of the blind lead¬ 
ing the merely short-sighted. What the educated 
man has generally done was to ram down every¬ 
body's throat some premature and priggish theory 
which he himself afterwards discovered to be 
wrong; so wrong that he himself generally recoiled 
from it and went staggering to the opposite ex¬ 
treme. Meanwhile, the ignorant man reacted 
differently, as soon as the theory had been rammed 
down his throat, by practically demonstrating 
that it made him sick. Such a reaction is purely 
instinctive, but it indicates a condition of health. 
Thus, throughout the first half of the nineteenth 
century in England, the educated were always explain¬ 
ing certain things to the ignorant. They were always 
complaining then, as they ^re always complaining 
now, that the poor do not understand political 


economy. But what was the political economy that 
they did not understand ? It was not only a paradox, 
but a piece of mysticism, almost like the mysteries of 
religion. It was the mystical d.ogma of Bentbam 
and Adam Smith and the rest, that some of the worst 
of human passions would turn out to be all for the 
best. It was the mysterious doctrine that selfishness 
would do the W'ork of unselfishness. If unrestricted 
competition were only allowed to rage like a pestilence, 
the result would be like a paradise. Anybody who 
would not swallow this extraordinary superstition was 
said to be sadly in need of education—and especially 
of economic education. That sort of economics was 
what the whole educated class meant by education. 
And they educated the English into all that economic 
anarchy and misery which every sensible person is 
now trying to educate them out of. 



ONE OF THE NATION'S NEW ART TREASURES: “THE REPOSE IN EGYPT,” 
BY ADRIAN VAN DER WERFF, WHICH WAS RECENTLY ACQUIRED FROM 
THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER.- 

** The Repoie in Egypt.” by the Dutch peintsr Adrian ran der Werff (1659 to 1722 ), was 
bought by the Trustees of the National Gallery, out of the Florence Fund, at the Duke of 
Westminster's recent sale. The price was £ 220 . The picture was on view in the Gallery 
during the war, with others from the Duka’s collection, and now hangs in Room IX. 

By Cwattsy of Ike National Gmliery. 

lucated Meanwhile, the ideals of the later education- vate pi 

every- ists, all the ideals that Mr. H. G. Wells or Mr. Then t 

theory H. A. L. Fisher would now put before them, all stands! 

to be the ideals of co-ordination and comradeship and was del 

recoiled organised interdependence, had begun long ago were f< 

;te ex- among the ignorant. These were things that the and be 

reacted ignorant taught and the learned had to learn—or spised 

ammed more often refused to learn. In these things it was 

^trating the uneducated who educated the world. In defiance Twi 

purely of all the instructed who were preaching ruthless has be 

health. individualism, the uninstructed had already begun to and pe 

eteenth establish Trades Unions. Their origins were extra- the edi 

ixplain- ordinarily rude and illiterate and even illegal. They One ws 

always appeared to the cultured classes of their time as a Individ 

plaining mere subterranean outbreak of the criminal class. unlette 

K>litical Yet they represented all that would now be called mad. 


philosophy and philanthropy, against what would now 
be called cruelty and criminal selfishness. It is one 
of the queerest and most ironic contrasts in history. 
All the polished professors were teaching that men 
are a pack of wolves. All the obscure ruffians were 
assuming that men are the citizens of the Repnblic 
of Plato or the Civitas Dei of Aqninas, 

Then the educated class, having fortimately failed 
to educate anybody in their own error, went off and 
trie^ to educate everybody in the opposite error. 
In the next period, which corresponded to my own 
boyhood, they had reached the position expressed 
by the aristocrat who said *' We are. all Socialists 
now." And if " we ” meant the cultivated people, 
he was quite right. Thirty years ago every inteUecteal 
who had any intellect was more or less of a Socialist. 

Everybody was a Socialist, except the 

__ working-man who was supposed to benefit 

by Socialism. But the working-man in 
England was very largely indifferent. The 
hostility of that type of poor man was 
mainly negative. There was a hostility of 
another type of poor man that was highly 
positive. The Socialist intellectuals, in 
their superior way, used to say sadly that 
their greatest difficulty was to enlighten 
and enlarge the mind of the small pro¬ 
prietor, who could see nothing beyond his' 
own family and his own field. English 
Socialists admitted that the Irish peasant 
would be a great problem. French Social¬ 
ists admitted that the French peasant 
would give them a great deal of trouble. 
A Fabian I knew very well declared that a 
Socialist Republic would have to conquer 
the reactionary peasants of Ireland, as the 
Jacobin Republic had conquered the re¬ 
actionary peasants of La Vend6e. A 
French writer of the Socialist sort ad¬ 
mitted that when his party approached the 
peasant proprietors there would be diffi¬ 
culties ; ” We shall be receivj^ with pitch¬ 
forks I" But all agreed that what was the 
matter with these people was that they 
were not educated. They needed to be 
taught politics and economics; above all, 
they needed to be taught the exact oppo¬ 
site of the politics and economics which 
the last generation had tried to 
them. They must leam, but they must 
learn only what the learned h^ just 
learned ; and the very opposite of every¬ 
thing that the learned had already taught. 

Then followed the strangely instructive 
incid^t of Russia. All the English edu¬ 
cated classes had looked down with wither- 

- ing pity on the ignorance and ignominy of 

EGYPT” Russian peasants. They had looked up 
D FROM reverential pity at the Jews and 

Socialists who were persecuted in Russia. 
Suddenly, one fine day, or rather, one 
t Duke'^ stormy day, the Jews and Socialists l^t off 
w Gallery being persecuted and began to persecute 
lom IX. the educated classes. They set up a Bol¬ 
shevist dictatorship that filled the educated 
everywhere with terror ; it destroyed pri¬ 
vate property and practically destroyed private life. 
Then the dictatorship of the towns was brought to a 
standstill in the countryside. And private property 
was defended, private life was saved, the communists 
were forced to a compromise, by those very bestial 
and benighted Russian peasants whom we had de¬ 
spised like the beasts of the field. 


Twice in a hundred years the folly of the wise 
has been arrested by the wisdom of the ignorant; 
and people d^pised as uneducated have prevented 
the educated from finally making fools of themselves. 
One was when the first obscure trade unions arrested 
Individualism run mad. The second was when the 
unlettered Russian peasants arrested Socialism run 
mad. It seems to me a curious thing. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 

Readert who have not yet ohtatned one of the special masl^s for olewtng our Anaglyphs In stereoscopic relief may do so hy filUng up the coupon on poge 290, and forwarding it 
with postage stamps value three-halfpence (Inland), or Iwoptnce-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to **Thc Illustrated London News** (Anaglyph), 15, Essex 5freeA London, W.C,2> 
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i ONE OF THE NATION^S NEW ART TREASURES: A MURILLO. 

Bv Courtesy op thr National Gallery. 



RECENTLY HUNG IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY : THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION/’ BY MURILLO^ 
BEQUEATHED TO THE NATION BY MR. J. TRUEMAN MILLS, WHO LEFT MORE THAN £ 4 , 000 , 000 . 


The late Mr. Joseph Trueman Mills, of Stockdove, near LeightPn 
Buzzard, who died a few months ago, leaving estate provisionally 
valued at £4,100,000, bequeathed to the National Gallery his 
two pictures by Murillo, “The Immaculate Conception" and 
“ St. Augustine." The former has just been placed on view in 
Room XVIII. at the National Gallery. The directors of the 
Louvre in Paris are said to have paid £23,440 for their Murillo 
of the same subject. Bartolom4 Esteban Murillo was born at 


Seville in 1617, the son of a mechanic, and died there in 1682. 
His early years were a time of struggle, but in 1643 he was 
befriended and taught by Velasquez, and five years later he made 
a wealthy marriage. By 1654 he was recognised as the head of 
the Seville school. The Immaculate Conception did not become 
an article of faith in the Roman Church till 1854, but during 
Murillo's lifetime there was a great demand for pictures on the 
subject In churches and convents, and he painted many versions of it. 
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“THE LANTERN OF THE NORTH” FIRST “LIT 


I«| 


Photographs by Alexander H. Be 




SHOWING THE EAST END, WHERE COVENANTERS DESTROYED THE SCREEN IN 
1640, AND PILLAR-BASES OF THE NAVE: ELGIN CATHEDRAL (INTERIOR) FROM 
ABOVE THE WEST DOORWAY. 


IN 1406: THE BISHOP’S PALACE, RUINED BUT PARTIALLY* RESTORED, 
SEEN FROM THE TOP OF ONE OF THE CATHEDRAL TOWERS. 


OCTAGONAL IN SHAPE, AND IN GOOD PRESERVATION : THE CHAPTER HOUSE 
OF ELGIN CATHEDRAL, ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE BUILDING. 


NEAR LOSSIEMOUTH, THE FIRST LABOUR PREMIERS BIRTHPLACE: THE EAST 
END OF ELGIN CATHEDRAL—A GLIMPSE FROM THE RIVER LOSSIE. 


Tlie splendid building of Elgin Cathedral, whose 700th anniversary was celebrated a few days ago, on August 6, were begun in 1224 by Bishop Andrew 
Moray, the founder, who is buried at the foot of the altar steps. They embodied an already existing Church of the Holy Trinity, of which one transept 
still remains. ** In 1270 and again in 1390" (says the official guide to the district) ** the cathedral suffered severely from Are. The story of how the wicked 
Earl of Buchan (a son of Robert the Second, and generally known as ^ the Wolf of Badenoch *) set Are to the sacred buildings in 1390, has often been told 
in prose and verse. In revenge for having been excommunicated by the Bishop of Moray, the Earl swept down on Forres and Elgin with a band of retainers 
and left * the lantern of the North,' as Elgin Cathedral was called, a blackened pile of smoking ruins. . , . The King forced the Earl to repair the damage 
and to help in rebuilding the Cathedral." In 1567, soon after the accession of James VI., the Privy Council sanctioned the removal of lead from the roofs 
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'.24 : THE 700™ ANNIVERSARY OF ELGIN CATHEDRAL. 

IN) AMD George M. Tyrrell (Elgin). 



BADEMOCH" (ALEXANDER STEWART, EARL OF BUCHAR) U 1390, AMD LATER RAVAGED BV COVEMANTERS AHO ROUNDHEADS 
! RUINS OF ELGIN CATHEDRAL, WHOSE CENTRAL TOWER COLLAFSEO ON EASTER - SUNDAY, 1711. 


SHOWING THE PILLAR WHICH SUPPORTS A ROOF OF SINGULAR BEAUTY 
A GLIMPSE INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE CHAPTER HOUSE. 


BENEATH THE WEST WINDOW THAT WAS DESTROYED BY CROMWELL'S TROOPS 
IN 16SS : THE WEST DOORWAY OF ELGIN CATHEDRAL. 


jf the (^thedrals of Elgin and Aberdeen, and rapid dilapidation set in. At Elgin, “ in 1640 ” (we read), “ a party of Ckivenanters broke down the screen which 
leparated the nave from the choir, and, In i655. Cromweli's troops demoiished the west window. The greatest disaster of ail came on Easter Sunday, 1711, when 
the central tower fell with a crash, involving the nave and transepts in its ruin." For over a century the Cathedral was neglected, and its masonry was 
ransacked for building. An antiquary named John Shanks did much to preserve the ruins, which have since been under the care of the Offioe of Works. The 
Cathedral once possessed the unusual feature of two towers at each end, and the western pair are still standing. Between them a beautiful doorway leads to the 
nave. The South Aisle was the burial-place of the Gordons. Elgin, it may be noted, is only six miles from Lossiemouth, the birthplace of the present Premier, 
Mr. Ramsay -Macdonald. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


PIPB'PISHES AND SEA HORSES. 

Bg H'. AuAor of " VAe Ji^anoy of AntmiaU,** “ VAe Coarhhip of AnimaU,** oic„ He. 


N OW that London possesses an Aquarium, and 
one oi which we may be justly proud, all 
sorts of rare and curious fishes will be brought from 
the ends of the earth for our entertainment and 
instruction. Among the latest additions are a num* 
ber of those singular little fishes known as ** sea¬ 
horses.** Their safe transportation was no mean 
feat, for they are extremely delicate. Lest evil 
should befall them on the way, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell 
himself, the Secretary of the Zoological Society, 
went over to Paris and brought them back 
by aeroplane. 

The Pipe-fishes and Sea-horses are remark" 
able creatures in many ways. They belong 
to a very remarkable family, all the members 
of which are distinguished for their eccen> 
tricities, both in the matter of shape and 
habits. The most normal of them all are the 
sticklebacks, though the marine fifteen-spined 
stickleback is very reminiscent of a pipe-fish. 

Then there is that curious fish the Opah/* 
with its strange shape, brilliant coloration, and 
peculiar mouth. Even this we may hope to 
see in our Aquarium, for every now and then 
it is taken off our coasts. More singular still 
is the little “Needle-fish/* or “Shrimp-fish," 
which, for some strange reason, is designed by 
Nature to swim head downwards. Semi-trans¬ 
parent and encased in a thin bony shell, it 
has even less freedom of movement than a 
tortoise, for only its tail escapes the bony 
embrace of the shell. Finally, there is that 
odd little creature, the Pegasus (Fig. i), which 
lives on the sandy shoals of the coasts of Japan, 

China. India, and Australia. Its mouth, which 
is toothless, is on the under side of its head ; its body 
is encased in bony rings ; and it has great broad 
breast-fins. The dried bodies of this little fish are 
commonly used by the Chinese, in con¬ 
junction with shells and bits of red 
coral, in the ornamentation of fancy 
boxes, which are sometimes brought 
over to England by sailors and travel¬ 
lers as curios. 

But our conversation is of inpe- 
fishes and sea-horses. These differ 
from all their relatives just alluded 
to, in the peculiar form of their gills, 
which, indeed, are unlike those of any 
other fish^, in that the blood-vessels 
which have to perform the function of 
breathing are not set upon a comb¬ 
like, bony framework, but are arranged 
in the form of tiny lobes, forming a sort of rosette, 
which dm be seen by raising the gill-cover. The body 
• has no scales, but, instead, is encased in bony rings, 
fitting so close together that the muscles of the body, 
having no play, are in a very degenerate condition. 
Swimming is performed by means of rapid vibrations 
of the back-fin. 


where small Crustacea swarm, and these present no 
difficulty in their capture. 

The giant of the tribe is the Snake pipe-fish, 
which may attain to a length of over two feet. In 
this there is no tail-fin, which fact has given to the 
body a rather fanciful likeness to a snake. But the 
species most commonly met with in our seas is the 
Great pipe-fish, which is about sixteen inches long. 
The smallest is the Worm pipe-fish, about six inches 



PIC. 1. — MUCH USED TO 
DECORATE CHINESE FANCY 
BOXES: THE PEGASUS, OR 
SEA MOTH — THE BONY 
SKELETON (ABOVE) AND THE 
FISH AS IN LIFE (BELOW). 



CHESS-BOARD: THE SEA-HORSE. 
**Tha Sea-hoTM differs from the Pipe-ftih 
In harinc the head bent upon the body 
at a aharp an^le, and the tail transformed 
into a prehensile organ, which, when the 
creature la swimming, la carried in a aril.'* 


long. and. unlike its relatives, it is more often found 
under stones than in the open. This tendency to 
develop a burrowing habit is interesting. Finally, 




FIG. 4.—DISGUISED FOR PROTECTION BY FILAMENTS LIKE SEAWEED: 

AN AUSTRALIAN LEAF-WINCED SEA-HORSE. 

" In th. Lenf-wlnred Sna-hon. the.fllammts of auwMd-llk. akin are rraatl, developed, 
making concealment immenaeir more effective. Spiny outgrowtha add to thia dlaguiaa.- 

The pipe-fishes (Fig, 3 ), of which there are several 
species, have a long cylindrical body, with the head 
drawn out into a long tubular mouth, the actual 
opening of which is very small. They swim with 
an extremely slow, gliding motion, holding the body 
in. a semi-vertical position. The capture of quickly- 
moving prey is impossible to them, but they live 


FIG. 3.—THE ANCESTOR OF THE SEA-HORSE: THE PIPE-FISH. 

" Th. Pipodlah may fa. refardwi aa th. anewtor of th. Sw-hon.. Th. more uaual acaW. having bMn 
replacad by cloM-fttting bony rings, th. body baa bacoma astremely rigid, 10 that it has to be drivm 
through th. wster msinly by the rspid vibrstions of th. doissi fln."— {Pkotognpkt Sy £. J. Mantp.] 

we have the Ocean pipe-fish, which aOords an inter¬ 
esting stage between the pipe-fishes and the sea¬ 
horses, inasmuch as it has a short tail, bearing no 
fin, but which can be used to twist round pieces of 
seaweed, thus enabling it to remain at anchor for 
hours at a time. 

And now, at last, we come to the sea-horse (Fig. 2 ). 

While its relationship to the 
pipe-fish is obvious enough, 
yet it is strildngly different. 

For it swims with the body 
held vertically, the head bent 
sharply downwards, and the 
tail gracefully coiled. Off 
the Cornish coast and the 
Channel Islands, this quaint 
little creature may be 
searched for with some con¬ 
fidence, but it is by no 
means common. 

There !ue two Austra¬ 
lian species of sea-horse 
which have lost the power 
of coiling their tails, but 
they apparently live where 
seaweed, of a slender habit 
of growth, forms rather 
dense banks, so that a fixed 
anchorage is not necessary 
for safety. Instead, they 
have developed a most 
effective disguise, which 
renders them difficult to 
distinguish from the weeds 
amid which they rest. This 


In yet another matter these strange creatnra 
stand out from among their kind. And this con¬ 
cerns their extremely curious nursing habits. W'ith' 
the pipe-fishes and sea-horses, the male carries the 
eggs about with him, instead of building a nest ior 
their reception. The means by which this burden 
is borne, however, presents some interesting grada¬ 
tions of perfection. 

In the Snake pipe-fish, for example, and the little 
Worm pipe-fish, the eggs are attached firmly, 
in an even layer, to the under-surface of the 
body. In the Great pipe-fish, and in the 
Broad-nosed pipe-fish, a fold of skin runs along 
each side of the abdomen, wide enough to 
allow the edges to be brought together, and 
thus envelop the eggs. From this arrange¬ 
ment there is but a stage to the fusion of the 
edges to form, a pouch, and this is seen in the 
sea-horse. Here the eggs remain until they 
are hatched. After the escape of the young, 
and until they are an inch or so in length, they 
follow their parent about in a little shoal. 
But there is one group of small pipe-fishes, 
having no names ih common speech—they 
belong to the family Solenostomida —wherein 
the eggs are carried in a pouch by- the 
Jenuiit. And here they are kept in position 
by means of long filaments projecting from 
the pouch-wall. 

The replacement of the scales by an in¬ 
vestment of bony plates is found in a very 
considerable number of fishes. The West 
Indian Coffer-fish resembles the Needle-fish— 
already alluded to —in that the tail only 
is capable of lateral movement. In the 
Porcupine-fish (Fig. 5 ) of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Atlantic Coast of Tropical America, 
they form triradiate spines. The sticklebacks, 
it will be remembered, have similar 
spines; but these, which can be 
raised and depressed at' will, are 
modified fin - rays. The sides of 
the body, however, are also armed 
with bony plates, but, being very 
thin and scale-like, they escape the 
attention of most people. Their exist¬ 
ence is worth notice, because they 
have a -very curious history. The 
three-spined stickleback of our ponds 
and ditches is commonly supposed to 
present three well-marked varieties: 
the '* smooth-tailed," with from four to 
six bony plates behind the gill-cover ; 
the " half-armed," with from ten to fifteen bony 
plates behind the gill-cover, and a few blunt spines 
on the base of the tail; and the "rough tailed," 
-with an uninterrupted series of from thirty to 
forty plates along the body. Careful observations 
show, however, that the number of these plates 
changes -with the seasons. Thus the smooth-tailed 



FIC. 5.—WITH PROTECTIVE BONY PLATES INSTEAD OF SCALES: 
THE PORCUPINE-FISH. 

** The body of the Porcupine-ffsh Is beset with spines, constituting a 
formidable snnoUT against attack." 


disguise takes the form of slender filaments of sldn, 
projecting from the various angles of the body. In 
one species, shown in the adjoining photograph 
(Fig. 4 ). these filaments are of great length, and 
many of them are branched ; while numerous spines 
add still further to the effectiveness of this singular 
transformation to secure protection from enemies. 


TAtiety (gyntnums) represents the fish in its summer 
dress; the rough-tailed form (frncfiMriss) is the same 
fish in its winter dress; whiie the halt-armed (semi~ 
armatus) is the spring form, before the reduction of 
the armature is completed. Why a heavier armature 
is needed in the winter is a matter for further 
observation. 
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A CATERPILLAR PROCESSION; A TRAP-DOOR SPIDER; SAHARA CURIOSITIES. 


WssT AniCAN Natumi Film, ** Toro's WinL* 


Cherbv Kbabton, 


A VERY RARE CREATURE, UNTROUBLED BY 
HOUNDS: THE DESERT FOX OF THE SAHARA. 


SEEN DURING THE SEARCH FOR A WIFE FOR 
TOTO THE CHIMPANZEE: A DESERT RAT. 


NICKNAMED “ THE FISH OF THE DESERT 
A SPECIMEN OF THE SAHARA LIZARD. 


CATERPILLARS THAT HAVE THE STRANGE 
HABIT OF MOVING IN PROCESSION : NINETEEN OF 
THEM CRAWLING IN SINGLE FILE. END TO END. 


THE FILE OF CATERPILLARS BROKEN. OWING 
TO ONE UNIT " FALLING OUT" : A CURIOSITY 
OF INSECT LIFE IN THE AFRICAN DESERT. 


REPTILE LIFE IN THE DESERTS OF WEST 
AFRICA : A HORNED VIPER IN ITS NATURAL 
SURROUNDINGS. 


WITH A UDDED BOX" (SEEN ON THE RIGHT) INSTEAD OF A WEB FOR 
HIS PARLOUR": THE TRAP.DOOR SPIDER. 


Mr. Cherry Kearton, the well-known naturalist photographer, has added greatly to 
his reputation by his latest Elm, " Toto’s Wife,” which forms a sequel to his 
” Toto of the Congo.” Toto, it may be recalled, was the chimpanzee which he 
presented to the ” Zoo." Sympathising with Toto's loneliness in captivity, Mr. 
Kearton made another Journey to Africa to find him a suitable wife, and returned 
with ” Sally," only to learn that during his absence Toto had died. The prospective 
bride was therefore left disconsolate, and Mr. Kearton asks : ” Would it be more 
kind to send her back to the land of her birth or leave her in the Zoological 


Gardens to be petted ? ” Perhaps the solution may be yet another journey to 
find her a bridegroom, a.id a third film called ” Sally's Husband " I This is only 
a su^estion, without authority. During his trip to West Africa, in quest of a 
helpmate for Toto, and back through the great sand wastes of the Sahara. Mr. 
Kearton photographed many rare and remarkable creatures, some of which are 
shown above. It is satisfactory to learn that ” in this picture, of the scores of 
subjects photographed, not one single animal, insect, bird or reptile is killed, or 
even shot, by Mr. Cherry Kearton." 
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'THE STONES OF STONEHENGE" By E. HERBERT STONE* 


" ANY." ¥rrote John Wood, " have undertaken 
iVl to Describe the Rains of Stonehenge; and 
to Restore those Rains to their antient State; and, 
in general, to Explain the whide Work; Yet it is not 
Stonehenge that they have Described, Restored, and 
Explained to ns; bat a Work that never existed 
unless in their own Imaginations." 

There's the rnb about the SianMengist, " the 
hanging stones " Henry of Hnntingdon called one of 
the four wonders of England. It is " wropt in myst'ry 
and welled in obscurity," as Higgs had U. 

Given the questions—When was it built ? Why 
was it bnilt ? How was it built ?—^the learned and 


i"*—- 






i s 


STILL A MYSTERY OF PROBLEMATICAL DATE AMD UMKMOWM USE: 
STONEHENGE IN ITS PRESENT CONDITIOH. 
fnm " Tkt SUma of Sbmtiaitt," h CgwKiy of Iht Atttor, mU of lit 
PMisOor, Hr. Kotorl StoU. 


the ingenions are still faced by propositions to which 
they cannot add a safe Q.E.D. 

Yet there are answers conceivably correct— 
almost, it conld be argued, warranted by facts. 

First: Age. It may be assnmed that it is of a 
single period—Outer Circle of sarsen stones. Inner 
Circle of Woe stones, " horseshoe " of five trilithons. 
inner " horseshoe" of blue stones, and " Altar" 
stone. Then it may be taken, in the light of remote 
and recent investigations, that the setting-np eras 
before the coining of the Round Barrow people, near 
the close of the prehistoric Neolithic days; that, 
as determined by astronomical considerations, the 
•date for the building of the present structure of 
;Stonehenge was probably not earlier than about 
2040 B.C., and not later than about 1640 B.c." 
The basis for this is the theory that the builders 
•directed the axis of their mastc^ece, as nearly as 
they were aUe, to the point on the horizon at which 
midsummer sunrise occurred in their time to " the 
point which the snn-god could not pass"; and 
possible error of calculation due to all causes accounts 
for the years of uncertainty. 

Second: Object. The Encyclopeedia of the rigkt 
worthy Messrs. Chambers notes numerous opinions. 

Geofirey of Monmouth says it was erected by 
Aurdins Ambrosias, in commemoration of tire 
British nobles slain by Hengist; that Aurdins himself 
was buried in it; and that Ccmstantine, in the sixth 
century, was buried close by "Uther Pendiagon, within 
the structure of stones. ... It has been called a temple 
of the sun, and of serpent-worship, a shrine of Bnddha. 
a planetarium, a gigantic gallows cm which defeated 
British leaders were solemnly hung in honour of 
Woden, a Gilgal where the natioiud army met and 
leaders were buried, and a calendar in stone for 
measurement of the solar year.” Wisely. Mr. Herbert 

• "Tlie Stooa ol Sunehcnge.” A Pull Dcserijition oi tke 
.Strnctare and ol its Oatvosks ; Illuttiatad by Numerom PhotoSTapta, 
DiaziaUB, and Plans Drawn to Scale. By E. Hertielt Stone, F.S.A4 
Fellow <4 Kins's CoUese, London; Sometiine Member o( tbe Instito- 
tion ol Civil Ensinem and the American Society of Civil Ensineen. 
fRobert Scott, London; ats. noL) 


Stone hazards no definite opinion. " It may have 
been a Tem{de for some form of worship — or a 
Court of Justice—or a Hall for ceremonial meet¬ 
ings of Tribal chiefs. All are can say with 

certainty is: ‘ Wt do not know.' “ At least, how¬ 
ever, it is without ancestors or descendants in 
this country. It is presented to us as an archi- 
tnral entity fully developed. " We have no earlier 
structure in the same style from which its evolution 
may be traced, and the design has never been 
repeated." On the other hand, " there are . . . analo¬ 
gues in Arabia and elsewhere which, with Stonehenge, 
may have been derived from a commcm origin. It 
may ... be considered probaUe that 
the design for the structure was intro¬ 
duced from abroad." To which may be 
added a note as to tbe " foreign " Mae 
stones which are encircled by the native 
saisens and possibly came from the 
Prescelly Mountains, in Pembrokeshire. 

" It appears probaUe that the bine 
stones before they were transported to 
the Stonehenge site had been set up as a 
stone circle, which no doubt had a speci¬ 
ally sacred character. According to old 
^ tradition, these stones srere believed to 

possess magical and medicinal properties. 
^ We may suppose that the fame of the 

^ mystic attributes of the stones was a 

f matter of common belief in w es t e rn 

Britain, and that on an occasion of a 
tribal war in which the Salisbury Plain 

• people were tbe victors, the stones of tbe 

sacred circle were carried ofi as a trophy 

• to be re-erected at Stonehenge." 

Third: The Labour question. Hr, 
k Stone, naturally enough, has much ad- 

r miration ior the engineer and praise for 

the craftsmen. Indeed, be writes; " The 
engineer who designed Stonehenge and 
devised the methods by which the work 
of erection might be carried out must 
^ have been a man of extraordinary ability 

—the Archimedes of his time. . . . Who 
he was and whence he came we shall 
^ neverknow. He was probably a foreigaer 

—‘ a wise man from the East.’ But 
under such highly efficient superintend- 
WN USE: ence there was nothing in 

the mere manual labour re- 
rmi of U)0 quired for the srork which —— 

could not have been done 
by the most primitive people 
in Neolithic (or even in Faheolithic) 
times." -f 

Yet what an infinity of pains, sdiat 
time and trouble, must have gone to * 

quarrying, transporting, dressing, and 
ctectiag I , 

Take the rough sarsen stones, " about 
the most difficult stone in England to / 

woik." These had to be quarried from S 

the hard parent boulders. The crude Ij 

hammer-stones could not have pounded ^ 

or ground them away; flint axes would 
have broken against them. But sarsens 
can be split into rectangular blocks srith 
case : " It is perhaps not too much to T 1 

say that had sarsen not been possessed M 

of this property, Stondienge would never rA 

have been built." It may be that fire \\ 

was used, as it was when John Aubrey ^ 

wrote in 1686: " 1 have heard the mini- \ 

ster of Anbury, (Avebury) say those huge 
stones may be broken in what part of 
them yon please srithout any great 
trouble. The manner is thns: they make 
a fire on that line of stone where they 
eronld have it to crack; and, after the 
stone is wdl heated, draw over a line 
with cold water, and immediately give a 
smart knock with a smyth’s sle<^, and 
it will breake like tbe collets at the 
glassehonse.” Or maybe it was realised OUTER C 
that ” a line of shallow pits chipped HOR 

across the surface gives a Kne of weak- Kopootoud 

ness for lueakage." And there is another 
way—that once used in the granite quarries 
of Hyderabad. ” To obtain stone for building pur¬ 
poses a layer of this granite is split up by the native 
quarrymen, in a very simple manner, by the use of 
spherical masses or ' mauls ’ of granite. These mauls 
are precisely similar to the largest mauls found in 
the excavations at Stonehenge. A number of men 
stand in line across the layer in the direction in which 
the slab is to be s]dit. l^b man has a maul which 


be holds between bis two hands above his head. At 
a signal from the foreman each man dashes down his 
maul simultaneously on the granite la3rer, which is 
thereby split across with a fairiy even fracture." 

After this, transportation was comparativtiy easy. 
Man - power, ropes, and tree - trunk rollers were 
availaUe. 

Dressing was, there is little doubt, done on the 
site; and there, too, would be fashioned tbe tenons 
of the uprights and the mortises of tbe lintels, tbe 
beaks of the lintels and the corresponding grooves. 
Quartzite mauls would come into play again and 
knock ofi irregularities, and batter the surface to a 
certain smoothness. pnlverisiBg and disintegrating; ot 
grinding might be done with a flat block of safsea 
fed with water and " sand ” of crushed flint. For 
surface-pounding: “ Time required to take ofi a 
thickness of one inch over an area of i square foot— 
about 24 himrs." Grinding: " 'Dme required to take 
ofi a thickness of one inch over an area of i square 
foot—about 32 hours." One man employed in each 
case. 

As to tenons: " It is probable that in tbe first 
instance a certain amount of material would be q>layed 
ofi by hammer-blows. Tbe work wcmld then be 
carried oa by the ‘ surface-pounding ’ process as far 
as could be d<me with safety, and the tenon itself 
completed by grinding. As to mortises; " These 
might easily have been formed by commencing the 
hollow by pounding with a hammer-stOae, and then 
grinding out the mortise Jo the required depth with 
a stone of suitable size and shape fed with crushed 
flint and water. , 

Granted the engineer, the actual erection of stones 
and lintels called for care rather than skilled labour; 
bat it was not an easy task, for all that: certainly no 
easier, save for diflerence of weight, than the setting 
up by kindred methods of the Egyptian obelisks, an 
operation pictured in our issue of April 7, 1923. Hr. 
Stone gives vital figures when he is discussing the 
models illustrated on the apposite page. "The* 
aoerago weights of the sarsen stones of the outer circle 
at Stonehenge have been taken at: Uprights—each, 
26 tons ; lintels—each. 6} tons. The man-power of a 
Neolithic man has been =^ 401(00 as follows: Effective 
strength for a short direct vertical lift, 224 Ib. (i-totoo). 
Effective we^t on tbe end of a lever, 112 lb. (1-20 ton). 
Effective pull.in hauling a rope, 56 Ib. (1-40 ton)." 





OUTER CIRCLE, INNER CIRCLE. HORSE-SHOE OF TRILTniOMS. AND 
HORSE-SHOE OF BLUE STONES: STONEHENGE RESTORED. 

Kopmdmtod frooo “ Tko Swmot of SiMfSmsf,’* tj ComUoy of Uto AoUm, omA of tko 
FoUMm, Mr. Mori Scott. 

ing pur- There we-must leave mysteries upon which we 

le native have barely touched, certain that Mr. Stone’s book 
e use of win be sought for the full story, for the anthor is one 

se mauls who can claim really to have Described, Restored, and 

found in Ex] 4 ained so far as that is humanly and reasonably 
of men possible. His volume is much to be commended : it 

in which is thmongh, expert, and fascinating; an erudite and 

nl which revelatory labour of love. E. H. G. 
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MYSTERIOUS STONEHENGE: THE ERECTION OF UPRIGHTS AND LINTELS. 

RspRODUcnoNS FROM Mr. E. Hbrbrrt Stonb's “ Thb Stombs of Stokbhbngb," by Courtksy of tmb Author and of tmb i\;RUSHBR, Mr. Korbrt Scott. 




THE STONE FOR AM UPRIGHT RAISED TO THE ERECT POSITION BY MEANS 
OF SHEAR-LEGS AND MAN-HAULAGE. 



THE LINTEL, PROTECTED BY TIMBER, BEING MAN-HAULED UP THE RAMP 
TO THB ERECT EARTH-PROTECTED UPRIGHTS. 


DOUBLE LEVERS UNDER THE LINTEL STONE--THE BEAK ENGAGING THE 
GROOVE OF THE LINTEL ON THE LEFT. 



THE STONE TIPPED INTO THE FOUNDATION PIT, SO THAT IT RESTS <HI 
THE BOTTOM AND AGAINST THE SLOPING SIDE. 


THE EARTH MOUND, WITH A RAMP, BUILT ROUND TWO UPRIGHT STONES 
WHOSE TOPS ARE SEEN—A GROOVED UNTEL ON THE LEFT. 


THE LINTEL ON ROLLERS ABOVE THE UPRIGHTS ; SHOWING THE BEAK ON 
. THE LEFT READY TO ENGAGE THE GROOVE ON THE NEXT UNTEL. 


THE LINTEL LOWERED ON TO ITS SEATINGS ON TOP OF THE UPRIGHTS 
AND ENGAGED WITH THE UNTEL ON THE LEFT. 


The illustrations ^ven on this page are from the excellent working models 
(1 in. = 1 ft.) made by Mr. E. Herbert Stone, and show the probable method 
used by the builders in erecting the upright stones of the outer circle of Stone¬ 
henge, and the big trilithons, and in setting the lintels in place. It is thought 
that each upright stone was rolled into position and then tipped into a pit made 
to receive it, much as the ancient Egyptians seem to have tipped their obelisks 
into position, although, in their case, the pits, as we showed in our illustrations 
of April 7, 1923, were partially filled with sand. The stone, having grounded at 


the bottom of the pit, was raised to the upright position by means of shear-legs, and 
the pit was then filled in. The lintels were put in place in a rather more elaborate 
fashion. Each pair of upright stones was surrounded by an earth mound, having 
a ramp up which the lintel was hauled. Each lintel had at one end a beak and 
at the other end a groove, and beak and groove engaged with the ad}oinlng 
linteb to complete the circle. Tenons in the top of the uprights fitted mortises 
in the lintels. The method illustrated was probably altered somewhat for the 
erection of the weighty trilithons. 
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WITH 


“LION,*’ 


“CORPSES," AND “ARCHANGEL*': 

Photographs by C. F. J. Galloway, B.Sc., F.iLG.S. 


MUHARRAM IN PERSIA. 




FIG. 3. THE MOST REVERED OBJECT: HUSATN*S HEADLESS "CORPSE” HAHDIRG 
HIS INFANT SON (A RAG DOLL) ^ THE " LION ” : A FREQUENT INCIDENT IN 
THE PROCESSION. 


FIG. 4 . SEVERED ” HEADS ” (WOODEN IMAGES) STUCK ON POLES ; AND A MAN IN 
WOMANS DRESS, PROBABLY REPRESENTING HUSAYN'S SISTER, DOING PENANCE BY 
RIDING A CAMEL WITHOUT LITTERS. 


nC. 6. BEUEVED TO REPRESENT THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL : 
A WEIRD FIGURE. THAT MOUNTS HUSAYN'S COFFIN ALTER¬ 
NATELY WITH THE " UON.” 


FIG. 5. REPRESENTING A SUPPORTER OF HUSAYN SLAIN IN THE BATTLE OF KERBELA : 
ONE OF MANY HEADLESS “CORPSES" CARRIED ON STRETCHERS IN THE PROCESSION. 


FIG. 7. FERVENTLY KISSED AT INTERVALS (AS HERE) 
BY A GROUP OF DEVOTEES: A HORSE REPRESENTING 
HUSAYN’S CHARGER, ZU'L JANAH, MUCH VENERATED. 


S' 


Th« fanatical side of Persian religious sentiment was shown recently by the murder 
of the United States Consul. Major Imbrie. at Teheran, by a native mob, after 
he had attempted to photograph a place where a miracle was said to have been 
performed. The outrage occurred shortly before the sacred festival associated with 
the month of Muharram, which this year commenced on August 2. The above 
photographs are therefore of immediate topical interest both as regards the time 
of year and recent events in Persia. They illustrate the extremely Interesting 


article by Mr. C. F. J. Calloway (begun on the opposite page and continued 
elsewhere), describing a Muharram procession of Shi’a Mohammedans at Kazvin, 
in Northern Persia. Tlie figure numbers attached to the photographs correspond 
to references in the article, where each of the subjects and incidents Illustrated 
is fully explained. In India, it may be recalled. Muharram has often been marked 
by bloodthirsty conflicts between Shi'a and Sunni Moslems, as well as between 
Moslems and Hindus. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 




E mpire Year would be a good name for 1924, and it 
is rather curious that no enterprising scribe has 
so named it already. For obvious reasons it has seen an 
unprecedented quickening of interest in Imp>erial questions, 
and in everything that concerns the welfare of Britain 
overseas. The Empire from its remotest comer has come 
to our doors, and, for a small entrance fee, the most stay* 
at-homc Briton can make the tour of the world, and begin 
to realise the vast extent of the King's Dominions and 
the variety of our fellow-subjects. The great object- 
lesson at Wembley not only gratifies but stimulates 
curiosity, and few can leave it without the desire to know 
more. It was inevitable that this fresh incentive to think 
Imperially should create a demand for books upon the 
subject, and this demand has found its correspcaiding 
supply. Some of the books have been on side issues, all 
interesting and valuable; but that was not enough. The 
occasion called for senne definite effort in publication, 
bearing directly on the Imperial theme. The need was 
recognised betimes, and the result—a series of volumes, 
each volume self-contained—is now in our hands. 

The projectors of the scheme have taken care that this 
little library of Empire, although avowedly “ popular," 
should not be the facile work of more or less intelligent 
but obscure hacks who had "mugged up" their subjects 
from books of reference. Not infrequently a series devised 
for a special occasion lacks authority, but that cannot bo 
laid to the. charge of "The British Empire, a Survey 
IN Twelve Volumes ” (Collins: i6s. per vol.), edited 
by Mr. Hugh Gunn, late Dircctw of Education for Orange 
River Colony, who has enlisted as contribu¬ 
tors a distinguished body of writers whose 
names in every case carry weight in con- 
nectioo with their special subjects. They 
are all tried servants of the Empire, who speak 
with first-hand knowledge of those Dominions, 
Dependencies, or Imperial questions which 
they have been called upon to describe or 
discuss. Many brains and hands have gone 
to the undertaking, and the contents of these 
volumes are as engrossing as they arc various. 


By J. D. SYMON, 

compass of fifty-six pages. These four chapters, " How 
the British Came to India," " What the British Found in 
India," *' Consolidation and Growth of British India," 
and *• India To-day," go to the very root of the matter. 
They are the work of an administrator vrho is a profound 
thinker, and has pondered and <’eflected deeply on every 
aspc'ct of India and every phase of Indian life. These 
chapters may be described without exaggeration as apoca¬ 
lyptic, and ought to be read and re-read by everyone who 
would find a key to current accounts of affairs in India. 
Particularly illuminating is the ingenious summary of the 
problem on its ethical side as " an imaginary balance- 
sheet with which Warren Hastings took over the adminis¬ 
tration." The problem, I.ord Meston says, "is not 
radically different to-day from what it was a century and 
a-half ago." Equally fine, with the added opportunity 
of the picturesque, is the condensed but vivid account 
of the agricultural year in Upper India. It is a little 
lour de force in the communication of atmosphere; 
Hesiodic in its suggestion of works and days and changing 
weather. 

“ For a century and a half," says Lord Meston, in 
conclusion, " we have held India in tutelage, and en¬ 
deavoured to show her a wider freedom than she ever 
knew. If we believe in what we have tried to teach her, 
wc must help her at this critical parting of the ways to 
take the right turning; for the happiness or the failure 
of three hundred millions of human beings is no light 
consummation. And let there be no pharisaism in the 
matter; our interest points in the same direction as our 
duty. . . . India is an essential factor in the Common- 



Relatively to the colossal size of the sub¬ 
ject, the treatment, even in twelve volumes, 
must necessarily be but a sketch, and of 
this the authors are well aware; but if it 
be a sketch, it is not " sketchy.” The articles 
arc miracles of cemdensation, and frequently 
the style reaches a very high level. Every¬ 
where there is vision, and instances could 
be cited where the writing touches the point 
of literature. 

The first volume of the scries, " The 
DcMninions and Dependencies of the Empire," 
is by many hands, and every hand is that 
of an expert. A " Foreword " has been con¬ 
tributed by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
who connects the “ Surx'ey" directly with 
the British Empire Exhibition, and strikes 
the right keynote when be remarks that " it 
is well that the youth of our time should 
be reminded of those hardy and intrepid 
pi<xieers who, long years ago, went forth 
from these islands to seek new homes . . . 
and, bearing * the white man's burden * in 
far-distant lands, laid the foundation of our 
great Commonwealth of Nations. To their 
courage and endurance, no less than to our 
victories by land and sea, we owe the goodly 
heritage of Empire which we bold in Trust 
to-day, and only as we faithfully discharge 
its duties and responsibilities may wc 
claim to be partners in its glory and renown." 

It has been the special care of the writers to recall in 
a brief introductory narrative the history of the pi<Mieers 
who founded each of oiir Dominions overseas. This is 
done most picturesquely by Lord Morris in his account 
of our oldest possession, Newfoundland, of which be was 
Prime Minister. He begins by describing a picture in the 
Bristol Art Gallery of the departure of John and Sebastian 
Cabot on their first voyage of exploration to the New 
World, just five years after its discovery by Columbus. 
That scene. Lord Morris reminds us, is reproduced in the 
Pageant of Empire. He notes the “solemn, serious, reli¬ 
gious way in which in those days great undertakings were 
launched"—just, he might have added, the very manner of 
sailing out into the unknown which is reflected in a famous 
passage of Rabelais, where, if there be a touch of burlesque, 
there is ncme the less a true picture of the times. 

The story of Canada has been entrusted to Sir George 
Foster; Australia to Sir Joseph Cook; New Zealand to 
Sir James Allen ; South Africa to Sir Edgar Walton; 
India to Lord Meston ; Rhodesia to Sir Lawrence Wallace 
and Lieut .-Colonel E. Marshall Hole; Tropical Africa to 
Sir Frederick Lugard and Mr. J. C. Maxwell; the West 
Indies to Lord Olivier; Ceylon and Mauritius to 
Montagu Burrows; Malaya to Sir Ernest Birch; the 
Pacific Possessions to Sir Everard im Thum ; and the 
volume concludes with a section on Sea Power and Out¬ 
posts of Empire by Commander H. T. Dorling, with a 
note by the Right Hcwi. L. S. Aincry. 

It would be invidious to draw comparisons between 
the work of these authorities where all is interesting, 
but the section that appeals most to me personally for its 
qualities of style and treatment is the wonderful picture 
of India presented by Lord Mrston, within the brief 



SHOWING THE NAVAL WAR MEMORIAL (THE WHITE OBELISK IN CENTRE) 
RECENTLY UNVEILED BY PRINCE GEORGE, BETWEEN THE DRAKE STATUE 
(LEFT) AND THE ARMADA MONUMENT, WITH THE OLD EDDYSTONE LIGHT¬ 
HOUSE (NEARER FOREGROUND): AN AIR-VIEW OF PLYMOUTH HOE AND 
THE TOWN BEYOND. 

The Naval War Memorial on Pl/mouth Hoe, unveiled by Prince Ceor^e on July 29, and 
illustrated in our issue of August 2, commemorates 7400 officers and men of Ihe Navy 
(mostly from the Three Towns and the West Country), who died in the war and (in the 
Prince’s words) "have no other grave than the sea." "This memorial," he said, "will 
form a great sea mark and sign of remembrance." It Is an obelisk about 100 ft. high, and 
identical in design with one recently unveiled at Chathaa. and a third which is being erected 
at Portsmouth.—IPAofogra^A by Aero/Ums, Hendon, Ltd.; supplied by Sport and General.X 

wealth. . . . Also let there be no foolish self-depre¬ 
ciation in the matter; India's interests tally closely with 
our own. . . . While she is working out her future, she 
will need our friendship and active help more^than ever." 

" Of that future no forecast can be attempted." But 
the former Lieutenant-Ckivemor of Agra and Oudh ven¬ 
tures to surmise that a unique type of federation may 
be evolved from our present Provinces and the Native 
States. Some of these may be broken up and re-grouped 
on an ethical or linguistic basis. " It may yet be India's 
high function, if our work has not been in vain, to hold 
the hegemcHiy in a new Asiatic civilisation, while remaining 
an honoured member of the British Commonwealth." 

Prominence has been given to this section of the book, 
because it stands apart in lofty treatment of its subject. 

The accounts of other parts of the Empire are equally 
informative, but less philosophic and penetrating. For 
nowhere else has any writer bad an opportunity to reveal 
the soul of a people as Lord Meston has revealed it in his 
account of India. But this is not written in disparage¬ 
ment of those parts of the volume which are not con¬ 
cerned with an immemorial and mystical civilisation. The 
newer countries are more matter-of-fact, and lend them¬ 
selves to the more matter-of-fact treatment appropriate 
to their case. 

To read the books of this admirable series with the 
impressions of the Empire Exhibition fresh in one's mind 
is to realise the value of the service which these writers 
have conferred on the reading public. Nearly ever>’ page 
recalls something seen at Wembley, be it of Australia, 

Canada, New Zealand, Malaya, or the African and Far- 
Eastern exhibits. Things seen and text illustrate and 
corroborate each other in the most delightful way. This 
holds good down to smaller detail, and finds charming 


illustrati<m, for example, in the accounts of Malta and 
Cyprus. 

The same is true of the finely illustrated volume on 
“The Native Races or the Empire," by Sir Godfrey 
Lagden and others. Here, mindful of a most beautiful 
and interesting section of the Exhibition, one would 
mention especially the chapters on " The Malay.” These 
have been composed by Sir Edward Woodford Birch 
(formerly British Resident of Perak) from the published 
writings of Sir Frank Sw’cttenham, formerly Governor of 
the Straits Settlements. Sir Frank Swettenham, above all 
writers, has translated the spirit of Malaya into English 
literature, and it was entirely fitting that this part of the 
series should bear his mint-mark. Before cme bad looked 
closely at signatures, something in the general style and 
manner of this most fascinating portion of the •• Native 
Races" volume seemed familiar, and suggestive of our 
greatest interpreter of Malaya. A second look confirmed 
the surmise as to the origin of these papers. 

Years ago, I had the good fortune on two occasions to 
meet Sir Frank Swettenham, and to hear from his own 
lips stories of the land and the people he governed. His 
conversation has all the charm of his writing. One thing 
especially I remember from those talks. It was charac¬ 
teristic of Sir Frank's sympathy with the wonder and 
mystery of Malaya. He had had one of his books bound 
between the ornamental silver plates which form the ends 
of the hard Malay pillow, because it pleased him to fancy 
that the stories in his volume had been told by some Malay 
fabulist to a companion at the midnight, in 
the silence, in the sleep-time," when the heads 
of both lay on one pillow between those very 
plates of embossed silver-WOTk. Was ever book¬ 
binding more romantically devised ? 

Yet another of the. Empire books is " The 
Resources op the Empire and their Develop¬ 
ment," by Mr. Evans Lewin, Librarian of the 
Royal Colonial Institute. This work is an 
encyclopaedia in little, and, although necessarily 
statistic^, is always readable. The author 
modestly suggests that his last chapter is ** possi¬ 
bly worth consideration." That applies to 
all, but the point made in the chapter indi¬ 
cated is particularly significant. It emphasises 
the passing of certain of the Dominions from 
'* the pastoral and agricultural status into the 
more complicated sphere of modem industrial 
expansion." This phase finds striking illustra¬ 
tion in the Exhibition, and so once more these 
books make touch with things seen at 
Wembley, and prove how vitally complementary 
arc the exhibits and the informatiem contained 
in the Survey. 

A scheme so educative could not omit the 
great question of education. This receives special 
and detailed treatment in the volume entitled 
“The Universities and Educational Systems 
OF THE Empire," by Professor A. P. Newton, 
who bolds the Chair of Imperial History in the 
University of London. No clearer or better con¬ 
spectus of a vast and complicated subject could 
have been devised. To test details by one’s own 
microscopic store of special knowledge in some 
department of University history is to realise 
how accurate Professor Newton’s work is, and 
how exhaustive has been his study of material. 
Most valuable is his statement of the relati<xis 
between the educational systems of the Home 
Country and those of Britain overseas. Incident¬ 
ally, the book is a fascinating study in cducatior.al 
ancestry. But it is more, for first of all it helps the reader to 
realise something that has not hitherto had all the promi¬ 
nence its deserves—how strong and vital a link in the cb^in 
of Empire is formed by Imperial experiments in educa¬ 
tion. These are, for the most part, “ rccognisablv British." 

Appropriate to consideration of the educational question 
is yet another volume of the scries, “The Press and 
(Z oMMUNtCATioNS OF THE Empire," by Mr. J. Saxon Mills, 
who speaks with authority on a subject he has made his 
own. From the beginning of things, as may be traced in 
other parts of the Survey, trade routes have influenced 
the progress of the Imperial idea. “ Out of the struggle 
for India's trade there issued, unpremeditated but inevitable, 
the peopling of our overseas dominions." And with physical 
communications the question of mental communications, and 
consequent enlightenment, is inseparably bound up. This 
volume opens up yet another world, which finds its concrete 
illustration in the ocean and land transport and Press ex¬ 
hibits at Wembley. The Survey of Empire, admirably planned 
and carried out, comes in a fortunate hour, and shou^ 
find its mark with a public as wide as the Empire itseh. 

As a change from one theme (even although that is 
an Imperial theme), lot me recommend the new edition of 
a very beautiful and scholarly book upon the Near East. 
This is Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell's “ Amurath to 
Amurath " (Macmillan), an account of travel and archaeo¬ 
logical r€*search in Asiatic Turkey fourteen years ago. 
Miss Bell made her journey during the revolutionary period 
when much was hoped for the Yoimg Turkish party. The 
world-outlook has changed, but the book has won a per¬ 
manent place. *• Amurath to Amurath " may count kin 
with British Imperialism, inasmuch as it was dedicated 
to the late Lord Cromer in remembrance of the fact that 
“ the return of prosperity to the peoples of the Nc.ir East 
began with his adininistrati«>n of Eg\pt." 
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TEN YEARS AGO: A DOCUMENT THAT PLUNGED EUROPE IN BLOOD. 




^ if Ilf 









BEARING THE SIGNATURES OF THE KAISER AND THE CHANCELLOR (THE LATE HERR BETHMANN HOLLWEG) 
THE ORDER FOR MOBIUSATION OF THE GERMAN ARMY AND NAVY, SIGNED IN BERLIN ON AUGUST 1, I9U. 


Just ten years ago—on August 1, 1914—Kaiser Wtiliam 11. signed this fateful 
document, which plunged Europe in blood for over four years. It nullified that 
other “ scrap of paper ’’ to which the Chancellor, the late Herr Bethmann 
Hollweg, whose signature is seen below that of the ex-Kaiser, referred in his 
historic Interview with the British Ambassador. Three copies of the mobilisation 
order were made, one for the Chancellor himself, and one each for the Ministen 
of War and Marine. One of these copies ultimately came into the possession 
of a Danish Press agency, from which we obtained a reproduction of it. The 


translation Is as folloivs: “ I hereby order that the German Army and the 
Imperial Navy be placed on a war footing, in accordance with the scheme of 
mobilisation. August 2, 1914, shall be bxed as the flnt day of mobilisation. 
Berlin. 1 August, 1914. Wilhelm, I.R, (Imperator Rex). Bethmann Hollweg. 
To the Imperial Chancellor, the Minister of Marine, and the Mnister of War." 
The order was signed at five o’clock in the afternoon, not without some mis¬ 
givings on the part of the Kaiser. According to his own account, he took up 
his pen three times, and dropped It again, before finally writing his signature. 
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THE YACHTING “NAVY” READY FOR COWES REGATTA: 

Drawn ■ mi Frahi 


YACHTS OF MANY TYPES OFF RYDE: (L. TO R.) BACKGROUND- * ATLANTIC,” “SUNBEAM," 
(STEAM YACHT), “FANTOME II” (BARQUE), AND MARCONI’S “ELETTRA”: 

Mr. Frank Mason's drawing shows a unique assemblage of remarkable yachts which was to be seen off Ryde Pier on the occasion of the recent Naval Review 
at Spithead. Cowes Regatta is, of course, a familiar rendezvous for the pleasure craft of the wealthy, but it is seldom that so many can be seen together at 
one anchorage as those gathered to attend the Spithead Review, just prior to Cowes Week. Conspicuous in the picture is “ Fantome 11.," a barque which 
was originally a trading vessel, converted by the Duke of Westminster, and recently acquired by the Hon. Ernest Guinness, whose flotilla likewise comprises 
the auxiliary ketch " Fantome two converted M.L.s (of the type seen above, left foreground), and a speedy coastal motor-boat (right foreground), of the 
kind which made a sensational appearance in the war. The steam yacht " Ave Maria," which was originally a trawler, and is also seen in the picture, belongs 
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A UNIQUE ASSEMBLAGE OF REMARKABLE CRAFT. 

H. HfAsoN, R.B>A. 



‘CUTTY SARK” (A CONVERTED DESTROYER). “CETONIA” (SCHOONER), ” AVE MARIA” 
FOREGROUND-A CONVERTED MOTOR-LAUNCH AND A FAST COASTAL MOTOR-BOAT. 

to the Hoi». Walter Guinness; while the schooner “ Cetonia," now owned by Mr. C. A. Tonge, belonged recently to Lord Iveagh. The Guinness family is 
undoubtedly conspicuous for its devotion to the sea, for other members of it are owners of still more yachts than those just mentioned. A notable vessel In the 
group which the artist has depicted is “ Sunbeam,” Lord Brassey's famous old yacht, now owned by Sir Walter Runciman, Bt.: while on the left is seen 
“ Atlantic,” the largest and perhaps the most beautiful schooner-yacht afloat, which belongs to General C. Vanderbilt. Other interesting vessels in this remarkable 

assembly were Senatore Marconi's well-known “ Elettra,” and “ Cutty Sark,” an example of a type which must surely be new in the history of yachts_a 

^ converted destroyer. She has no resemblance, it need hardly be said, to the famous old tea-clipper whose name she bears.—(Cci/irriiWni t. ilu llniM stattt tnd Caiuda.' 
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AS IT IS AT COWES: THE YACHTSMAN IN HIS ELEMENT. 

Photographs by Sport and Gbnbral. 



THE CREW OF 
A BIG CLASS 
RACER : 

A TYPICAL GROUP 
ON THE DECK 
OF ONE OF THE 
LARGER YACHTS 


A REGATTA. 


ON BOARD 
LULWORTH •’ 
IN A BLOW : 
THE DECK OF A 
BIG RACING 
YACHT TILTED 


HIGH ANGLE 


STRONG WIND 


With the recurrence of Cowes Regatta, the great annual yachting festival, 
which began on August 4, the interest of the sporting world has been centred 
once more on the Solent and the craft, of all sizes, which compete in the 
various events. The two remarkably fine photographs reproduced above will 


give the uninitiated a very good idea of the conditions aboard one of the 
larger yachts during a race in a stiff breeze. To those who look at them with 
an expert eye they will doubtless recall many a thrilling struggle, and provide 
material for comparing notes on technical points. 
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COWES REGATTA: THE KING ABOARD HIS YACHT IN A RACE. 

Photockatbs by Faiuungdom Photo Co, amd Spobt and Gskhul. 


about 39 miles, twice round the Solent Bank and North • East Middle buoys, 
and back to the starting line. Britannia ** and ** Shamrock " started scratch, 
allowing " White Heather ” 2 min. 36 sec. ** Britannia took the lead at the start, 
but the breeze was insufficient to enable her to concede the time allowance. The 
result was that “ White Heather '* won, and ** Britannia" was second. The 
Duke of Leeds Is Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 


Cowes Week opened on August 4 (the tenth anniversary of the beginning of the 
War) with the usual Bank Holiday Regatta of the Royal London Yacht Club. 
The King, with the Duke of Connaught, sailed on board his Ma|esty’s famous 
cutter. " Britannia." in the first event, a handicap for yachts of any rig 
exceeding 75 tons. The other two competitors were Sir C. C. Aliom's White 
Heather" and Sir Thomas Upton's " Shamrock," and the course was one of 






















































AT THE GREAT 
THAHSKCIVlIfG 
SERVICE OF THE 
SCOUTS IN THE 
STADIUM AT 


GROUP ON THE 


dais; including the 

PRINCE OF WALES, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF 


YORK (RIGHT), AND 
THE CHIEF SCOUT, 
SIR ROBERT BADEN- 
POWELL (LEFT). 


The great Imperial Jamboree of the Boy Scouts was opened by the Duke of Connaught at Wembley on August 1. It began with a grand entry into the 
Stadium of scouts from the Dominions, Colonies, and the Mother Country. The Scouts then gathered in a circle round the Duke at the saluting point, and all 
knelt on one knee to sing the opening lines of the National Anthem. They began quietly, but with the succeeding bars of the music all rose to their feet 
and concluded the singing in a tumultuous crescendo that was immensely impressive. On the next day (Saturday. August 2). the Prince of Wales opened the 
Jamboree in the Stadium, and spent that night in camp with the Scouts at Wembley Paddocks (as illustrated on the following double-page). On the Sunday 
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THANKSGIVING SERVICE BEFORE THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


I.B.. C.N., AND G.P.U. 



imMi 


THE CUUmUTUIG MOMEIfT OF THE THAHKSGIVIMC SERVKE ; THE RENEWAL OF THE SCOUTS’ PROMISE BT THE 12,000 SCOUTS IN THE STADIUM—HOLDING UP THEIR HANDS 
AND FLAGS WITH A LOUD “I WILL," AFTER THE CHIEF SCOUT HAD SPOKEN THE WORDS OF THE PROMISE THROUGH LOUD SPEAKERS. 


the Prince, with the Arohbishop of York and the Chief Scout, Generai Sir Robert Baden-Powell, attended a great Thanksgiving Service in the Stadiumj 
at which there were i2,000 Scouts and 25,000 spectators. After the Archbishop and the Prince in turn had given inspiring addresses, the Chief Sccut repeated, 
through loud speakers, the words of the Scout Promise; “ On my honour I promise that I will do my beat—To do my duty to Cod and the King; To help 
other people at all times; To obey the Scout Law.” For a few seconds there was deep silence, and then the whole body of Scouts, who had lowered their 
flags, suddenly rose, and, holding their hands and flags aloft, joined in uttering the words “ I will." 
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IN CAMEL’S-HAIR ROBE ON A TREE-TRUNK: THE 

Drawn by oo* Spboai 



LISTENING TO SCOTTISH SCOUTS SINGING “THE ROAD TO THE ISLES”; THE PRINCE 

AND THE CAMP COMMANDANT, LORD C 

The Boy Scouts of the Empire assembled at Wembley were immensely proud to have the Prince of Wales with them on the evening of Saturday. August 2. 
when he spent the night in camp, after attending a “sing-song" round the camp fire of blazing logs. At 9 p.m. the Prince was piped by Highland outs to a 
raised dais by the camp fire, which was surrounded by more than 12.000 Scouts of all nationalities. After the Welsh Scouts had sung “ God Bless the Prince 
of Wales." the order “ Squat I " was given by the Camp Commandant, and the “ sing-song" began. The drawing shows the great circle of Scoute round the 
roaring camp fire, while the Scottish Scouts are singing “The Road to the Isles.” The Prince, wrapped in an Indian blanket, smokes his pipe. On his right 
is Sir Robert Baden-Powell. the Chief Scout, and on his left the Camp Commandant. Lord Glanusk. The seat occupied by the Prince (a tree trunk) bore an Indian 
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PRINCE AT THE SCOUTS’ CAMP-FIRE “SING-SONG.” 


jrnsT. C E. ToMm. 



OF WALES (CENTRE), WITH THE CHIEF SCOUT, SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL (LEFT) 

LANUSI^ (RIGHT) IN CAMP AT WEMBLEY. 

inscriptioji to “ Chief Morning Star." The Prince’s blanket, worn over his uniform as Chief Scout of Wales, is described as “ a camp-fire robe woven of soft camel’s 
hair and decorated with the head and claws of a tiger embroidered in silk." During the evening he took part in a Highland Reel. The lights of the tent in which 
he slept are seen in the left background. The programme of the sing.song was as follows. The Staff, “ The Three Wood-Flgeons ’’; Sussex, “ Sussex by the 
Sea”; Australia, Yells; Scotland, “Ho Ro My Nut-Brown Maiden"; Liverpool, “London’s Burning”; Bombay, Yell; West Country, “Uncle Tom Cobleigh " ; 
Panama, Song; Jersey, “ Clameur d’Honneur ’’ ; Lancashire, Song; Scotland, “ The Road to the Isles ’’; South Africa, Yells ; Notts, “ Under the Spreading Chestnut 
Tree ’’; Australia. “ Waltzing Matilda ’’; Scotland and Wales, “ The Animals’ Fair ."—[DmnHg Copyri$kUd in fJhs Vniud States Md Cnmula.] 
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“THE BIGGEST CAMP OF SCOUTS”; AND THE IMPERIAL JAMBOREE. 


PHOTocRAras BY C.N., L.N.A, ToncAL, and I.B. . 

I ^ 







\ ‘.wstu 


OUTSIDE THE PRINCES TENT : (L. TO R.) THE CHIEF SCOUT (SIR ROBERT BADEN. 
POWELL), THE PRINCE OF WALES, AND LORD GLAKUSK, CAMP COMMANDANT. 


WHERE THE PRINCE OF WALES SPENT A NIGHT UNDER CANVAS; THE GREAT 
SCOUT CAMP AT WEMBLEY PADDOCKS. SEEN FROM AN AEROPLANE. 


A HIGHLAND DANCE PERFORMED BY TWO THOUSAND KILTED SCOTTUH SCOUTS: ONE OF THE HOST PICTURBS(2UE EVENTS OF THE IMPERIAL JAMBOREE 

IN THE STADIUM AT WEMBLEY. 


HEADED BY THEIR BANNER-BEARERS IN PROUD PROCESSION: THE SCOTTISH 


SCOUTS MARCHING INTO THE 


STADIUM AT WEMBLEY DURING THE GREAT 
JAMBOREE. 


A. MACKAY, OP THE IRISH FREE STATE CONTINGENT, PLAYING 
THE BELLS IN THE STADIUM. 


There were many picturesque episodes in the frest Jamboree, two sessions o( 
which were ^ven every day while it lasted. Among the incidents were Highland 
dances by the Scottish Scouts, a game of hurley by Scouts of the Irish Free State* 
and a complete demonstration of Scout-craft by the Ulster contingent. As already 
mentioned, the Prince of Wales opened the Jamboree on August 2, and in the 
evening, at the end of the camp Are '* sing-song ” (illustrated on the previous 
double-page), during which he danced a reel with the Aberdeen Scouts, he said: 
” I have not much breath left to make a speech, but I want to say how happy I 


am to be spending this night with you in this wonderful camp—the biggest camp 
of Scouts there has ever been—with Scouts from all over the Empire, and from 
the Old Country. I want you to give three cheers for the Chief Scout, because it 
is to him we owe this gathering, and It is to him that we owe the inception of 
Scouting. Give him three of the best cheers you have ever given.” The Prince 
then led a great outburst of cheering for Lieut. - General Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, and. after the singing of the National Anthem, was piped to his 
quarters for the night. 
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hope for LULWORTH COVE: ANOTHER SITE FOR TANK GUNNERY’ 

Co*™™t „ j. A*™,. By C«»™» or “ Coo«,v L.,..- 



DESIGNED BY NATURE AS A MODEL TO ILLUSTRATE THE FACTS OF GEOLOGY": CUFFS 
ARISH MELL TO WORBARROW BAY AND RINGS HILL, SO CALLED BECAUSE CROWNED 


THE GEOLOGICAL INTEREST OF THE DORSET COAST NEAR LULWORTH COVE: DURDLE DOOR (RIGHT BACKGROUND), A SHARP RIDGE OF PORTLAND ROCK, 
WITH ITS LOWER NECK OP SOFT WEALOEN EARTHS AND GREENSAND, DOOMED TO DISAPPEAR BY EROSION. 


The public protest against the proposal of the War Office to establish a 
tank gunnery school near Lulworth Cove, the famous Dorset beauty-spot, 
appears likely to be successful. Mr. Stephen Walsh, the Secretary for War, 
who was subjected to a fire of questions on the subject in the House of 
Commons on August 4, stated that he would be prepared to stay proceedings 
as soon as the owners of the land granted a short lease, during, the period 
of which an alternative site could be sought for, and he ho;>ed that one would 
be found. He added that the War Office did not propose to buy more land 
than they had occupied for some years, that it did not include Lulworth 


Cove itself, and that two Members of the late Army C^ouncil had reported 
that the amenities of the Cove would be little affected. There was no desire 

to ** flout public ojrinion," as had been suggested. Viscount Curson asked 

whether the firing of 6-pounder shelb, sometimes 40(X) yards out to sea, would 
not interfere with the amenities. Mr. J. Archer, whose photographs above 
show the beauty of the coast, points out that it Is also of extraordinary 

geological interest. ** One could almost imagine the locality," he writes, ** to 

have been designed by Nature as a model to illustrate the elementary facts 
of the science." 
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PERSONAUTIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photograths by L.N.A., CN., Fasrincdon Photo Co., KevsYomr Vww Co., Russell, Lafayette, Amman (Glasgow), amd Bassaho. 



THE IRISH BOUNDARY PROBLEM : PRESIDENT COSGRAVE 
(LEFT) IN DOWNING STREET WITH MR. J. H. THOMAS, 
COLONIAL SECRETARY, WHO LATER WENT TO DUBLIN. 



THE GERMAN DELEGATES TO THE LONDON CONFERENCE ARRIVE AT HARWICH : 
DR. MARX, CHANCELLOR (RIGHT), DR. LUTHER, FINANCE MINISTER (LEFT), AND 
DR. STRESEMANN, FOREIGN MINISTER (SECOND FROM LEFT). 


ATTENDED BY THE PREMIER AND OTHER MINISTERS: THE WEDDING 
OP THE HOME SECRETARY'S DAUGHTER, MISS ELEANOR HENDERSON— 


OF FUEL ECONOMY FAME : 
THE LATE SIR GEORGE 
BEILBY. 


NEW PERMANENT UNDER. 
SECRETARY FOR INDU: 
SIR ARTHUR HIRTZEL. 


APPOINTED BISHOP OF BIR. 
MINGHAM ; CANON E. W. 
BARNES. 


I THE" NEW GOVERNOR- OF 
I MAURITIUS: SIR HERBERT 
JAMES READ. 


■ A CONSERVATIVE CAIN : MR. 
A. W. DEAN, M.P., ELECTED 
FOR THE HOLLAND DIVISION. 


CHAIRMAN OR THE SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY : THE LATE SIR 
HUGH DRUMMOND. 


A GREAT MODERN NOVELIST OF THE SEA 
THE LATE MR. JOSEPH CONRAD. 


This year's Eisteddfod was held, for the first time, at Pontypool, In Monmouthshire. 
The Prince of Wales arranged to be present on August 5 to be invested as a 

member of the Corsedd.-President Cosgrave, of the Irish Free State, recently 

visited London for a conference on the Ulster boundary crisis, and later the 
Colonial Secretary (Mr. J. H. Thomas), and the Home Secretary (Mr. Arthur 
Henderson) went to Dublin, to discuss the proposed Bill to amend the Irish 

Treaty.-The wedding of Miss Eleanor Henderson, the Home Secretary's daughte*. 

to Mr. R. S. Cledhill, at Hinde Street Wesleyan Church, Manchester Square, :n 
July 31, was attended by the Premier and most of the Cabinet. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Peggy Thomas, Miss Jessie Barnes, Miss Eleanor Castle, and Miss Daisy 

Dale.-The German Delegates invited to the London (Conference on the Dawes 

Report regarding Reparations arrived on August 5.-Sir Herbert Read has been 


Assistant Under-Secretary at the Colonial Office since 1916.-Sir Arthur Hirtzel 

has been Deputy Under-Secretary for India since 1921.-Sir Hugh Drummond 

was actively associated with the L. and S. W. R. for some twenty-five years, aqd 

had been Chairman of the Southern Railway since the new grouping of lines.- 

Mr. Joseph Conrad was a Pole, and his real name was Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski. 
He was for many years in the British Merchant Service, and his experiences 
provided material for his stories. He was a remarkable example of literary 

eminence in an acquired language.-Sir George Beilby became Director of Fuel 

Research in 1917, and established the Fuel Research station at East Greenwich.—— 
Canon Barnes became a Canon of Westminster In 1918, and had previously been 

Master of the Temple. He is a distinguished mathematician.-Mr. A. W. Dean 

has for many years been a magistrate and Ck>unty Councillor for Kesteven. 
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NEW LIGHT ON OUR “SISTER WORLD”: OBSERVATIONS OF VENUS. 


DRAWN BY SCRIVEN BOLTON, F.R.A.S. 



THE REASON FOR OUR SCANTY KNOW¬ 
LEDGE OF VENUS. WHEN NEAREST THE 
EARTH. THE PLANET TURNS ITS DARK 
HEMISPHERE TOWARDS US. 




JUSTLY TERMED SISTER WORLDS 
VENUS AND THE EARTH COMPARED 
(N SIZE 


ESTIMATED MEAN SURFACE TEMPERATURES ON VENUS. 





10 MARCH 1024 


17 APRIL 1024 





10 JUNE IM4 


VENUS. As LATELY OBSERVED IN A 2-FOOT REFLECTING TELESCOPE. 
THE PLANETS ACTUAL SURFACE IS BUT FAINTLY DISCERNED. 







ICE AND SNOW AT THE POLES. A WONDERFUL SEA OF CLOUDS TROPICAL VEGETATION IN 

SHIELDS THE SURFACE FROM TEMPERATE LATITUDES 
• THE FIERCE SOLAR RAYS. 


IMAGINARY VIEWS OF THE VENUSIAN CONDITIONS, WHICH ARE BEUEVED 
TO RESEMBLE |THE TERRESTRIAC TO A MARKED DEGREE. 


BELIEVED TO TEEM WITH ANIMAL LIFE : THE PLANET VENUS, WHOSE SIMILARITY TO THE EARTH IN LENGTH 
OF DAY AND OTHER CONDITIONS IS INDICATED BY NEW SPECTROSCOPIC EVIDENCE. 


“ Valuable spectroscopic results,” writes Mr. Scriven Bolton, ” have lately 
been obtained at the Mount Wilson Observatory, California, which go far 
toward solving the problem concerning the length of the Venusian day. 
The planet has been very favourably situated for observation during the 
last few months. The large spectroscope attached to the 100-inch reflector 
indicates that the planet's visible cloud • surface rotates once in twenty days. 
Evidence of rotation is derived chiefly from the behaviour of lofty superficial 
cloud strata, which almost hide the real surface. The Venusian clouds 
reach an altitude of eighty miles, at which height they do not keep pace with 
the planet’s axial spin. The dust clouds from Krakatoa. in 1883, were shot 


up to a height of seventy miles. Lagging behind the earth's rotation, they 
took a fortnight to accomplish a single rotation. A few observers in the 
past have assigned a rotation period of about 23| hours for the actual surface 
of Venus, but the evidence is not decisive. Judging, however, from analogy, 
the twenty-day period, as found at Mount Wilson, would correspond to a 
Venusian day similar in length to ours. Venus receives twice the amount 
of solar heat that we do, but its surface is shielded by a more extensive cloud 
envelope. In high latitudes the climate is probably productive of abundant 
vegetation and teeming animal life. The poles are covered by a white 
deposit resembling our polar snows.’Oipyrigkitd inlkc VniUd StaUs ami Canada.} 
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- 4 , 

tibe TKIlorlb of the fTbeatre. 

3y I T. GREIN. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN BOUQUETS.-A NEW PROFESSION. 




M r. HORNBLOW goes to the Theatre” is a 
household saving in New York. For Arthur 
HomWow, Englishman by birth, is the editor ot the 
great Thtatrt Magazine —the finest of its kind, with 
an enormous circulation—and a critic appreciated for 
the independence, the fairness, and the discretion 
of his judgment. 

But Mr. Homblow does not only go to the 
theatre in New York ; he keeps abreast of the 
European movement, and ever>' summer sees 
him in london and Paris spending a weU-earnc^d 
holiday as the good ” busman ” does, at the play. 
Lately he has been doing a round in London, 
and great is his praise of our actors and actresses. 
When he saw Miss Edith Evans in ” Tiger Cats,” 
he exclaimed i ” What an artist, that Edith 
Evans i She would carry the world before her 
in New York. If you know her, tell her that 
I predict a triumph for her in Arfterica.” (And 
so say all of us !) 

\Vhen he went to the Court and saw Eden 
l*hillpotts's delectable ” Farmer's Wife,” he was 
full of praise for play and ensemble. He agreed 
that it is one of the best English comedies of 
modem times. It should in course of time be 
shipped to New York, lock, stock, and barrel. 

It would appeal not only to those who trip to 
Europe year by year, but to the American public 
at Uwge. Its humour is universal. Of ” The 
Fake,” he said, what so many of us felt, that 
for the first time murder had been committed 
under humanly, if not legally, jnsrifiable drenm- 
stances. One leaves the theatre in sympathy 
with the hero. He admired the fine virility, 
the restraint, of Mr. Godfrey Tearle, and the 
quiet dignity of Miss Henrietta W^atson ; and, 
with all of us. be considered the impersonation of 
the secret drunkard of Mr. Bellamy masterly. 

The pathology of the case was perfection, and 
sly little ways, the sudden transitions from suavity 
to temper, were as impressive as they were true 
to life. Of Mr. Bfilne's new play, he made the 
observation that it was conversationally enter¬ 
taining, but that the story was both too thin and 
not very original. He remarked generally on Mr. 
Milne’s work that there was a tendency to rely 
entirely on dialogue and to n^lect the story, 
which would greatly militate against success in 
America. 

Comparing our acting with the American stage, 
he acknowledged, in the first 
place, that our men are generally 
superior to our women. There is 
more equality in America. And 
he added that we over here hardly 
knew the distinguished actresses 
” over there ” even by name. 

Wliich is quite true. Pauline Lord 
is one of the few real American 
stars who has visited London and 
played here. Many come over 
as onlookers during the season 
and pass unnoticed. He found 
that, particularly in comedy, the 
Americans excelled in technique. 

There was greater vivacity on the 
American stage. On the other 
hand, he paid a tribute to the dis¬ 
tinction of our actors. Recalling 
some scenes, we agreed that no¬ 
where in the world was to be 
found such rehneroent of manner 
and speech—such perfect ladies 
and gentlemen, as commonplace 
description goes. One remark 
struck me in particular. Talking 
about a young and gifted actress 
who desires to go to America, he 
said that her accent—^her English 
accent—might stand in the way. 

She would sound foreign on the 
American stage. This reflects 
peculiarly on the mentality of the 
American playgoer. We over 
here are more malleable in that 
respect. At first, when an 
American star appears in the 
midst of our companies, we may 
find the accent strange, but we soon settle down to 
it. We hardly notice it as the play proceeds. Per¬ 
haps the many Americans that flood the country in 
the summer have attuned our ear. 

Generally Mr. Homblow was impressed by the 
quality of the plays running just now in London. 
There was much worth seeing, and this is evidence of 


smattering of London ones, and my acquaintance 
with most people in the profession—for the good that 
does me ! Most of them are too anxious to look after 
themselves ; some of the best are out of work ; they 
have no time to lend me a helping hand—they want 
. one themselves ! ” 

The girl who spoke was in appearance and 
experience beyond the ordinary rank and file. 
She had been carefully trained in London and 
Paris—her people had money then. In London 
she had two teachers known to fame; in Paris 
she had studied a year at the Conservatoire. 
She spoke French almost without an accent; 
German too. She was as familiar with Haupt¬ 
mann as with Shakespeare. She had even made 
a little trip to Moscow and followed the perform* 
ances at the Art Theatre. At eighteen she 
knew about the European theatre the best 
worth knowing. Then the educational career 
came to a sudden end : her father died. She 
had to go into harness forthwith, and to sit on 
agents* staircases until she got a provincial en¬ 
gagement. ” Well.” I said, ” what about swapping 
the saddle—what do you intend to do now- 
dressmaking, shorthand and typing ? ” I in¬ 
sinuated smilingly. 

” I hate the needle and I can't do the other 
two. No, I'm going to try my luck in another 
way, I'm going to advertise myself as an ex¬ 
pert : ' Rehearsal Surveyor *! 

” You don't follow me ? Let me explain. 
Has it occurred to you how many plays fail, 
or achieve bat a partial success, on a first night 
because something vital has escaped the eye of 
the producer or the manager—that a scene goes 
wrong because it is over-elaborated; that an 
act fails on account of anti-climax; that a 
costume of a leading character blurs or mars a 
jMcture ; that there are jars in the dialogue ; or 
that something innocent on *paper becomes in 
bad taste when spoken or acted ? Now you will 
say that these things should be corrected by 
those who watch the rehearsals. It seems ol^ 
vious. But the o^ntrary is the case—and why ? 
Because after many rehearsals, all concerned 
become so saturated—I would say ' fed up'— 
with the play and all that concerns it that 
their mind becomes bennmbed, their vision 
blurred. 

” Now, I say,” she continued, ” that such 
mishaps can be averted, if the 
management were well advised 
to call in at the last rehearsals 
someone who is new to the play ; 
who knows the business of the 
stage : who has the sense of the 
theatre ; whose mind is so senri- 
tive to dialogue, colour, effect— 
in fine, ail the idiosyncrasies 
that influen<x the i^ygoer—that 
at a glance, as it were, he can 
discover what may be amiss. I 
for one—it is no boast, merely 
the result of experience and 
study at rehearsals—have a mind 
so attuned. I see at once where 
there is a flaw in the picture. 
I scent anti-climax as by in¬ 
stinct. 1 know exactly when the 
curtain should come down and 
no word more be said. Of course 
I am not infallible, but I fancy 
that in my mind I crystallise all 
the feelings and sensations of the 
public. Ere this, dramatic critics 
brought to rehearsals have called 
the attention of producers to 
fanlfs which escaped them, and 
thereby saved |^ys. I, adopt¬ 
ing this new profession, feel sure 
that I can prevent many a 
failnre. All I \^ant to do is 
to be to the theatre what the 
specialist is to the general prac¬ 
titioner — the fresh, experienced 
head that diagnoses the case un¬ 
trammelled by routine. If I can 
but get a start, I am sure to 
become an institution—until others pick up the new 
profession and follow in my footsteps. Don't you 
think there is a * market ' for me ? ” 

” t won’t commit myself,” said 1 prudently, 
” but it seems a very clever idea. I will send it 
forth to the World of the Tlicatre. Pray leave me 
your address—in case ...” 


progress. I feel sure that when he returns to New York 
he will tell his readers that ” Mr. Homblow went to 
the theatre in London and found joy in the harvest ! ” 

She came into the office, flung herself into an 
easy-chair, and said, with despair in her eyes and a 


THE INVALID SUSPECTED OF MURDER BECAUSE HE WAS 
PROVED TO HAVE LEFT HIS CHAIR: MR. C. AUBREY SMITH 
AS EDWIN LATTER, IN "THE CREAKING CHAIR," AT THE 
COMEDY. 

" The Creaking Chair," by Allene Tlipper Wilkes, revised by Roland Pertwee. 
is an excitix mystery play craceraing the murder of a woman. As usual, 
various characters are in turn suspected of the crime, including the invalid, 
Edwin Latter, and his Anglo-Egyptian wife. 

Pkatofmftks by Simge Photo. Co. 


"WHEN 1 GET MY HAND ON THE GUILTY PARTY'S SHOULDER": HISS TALLULAH BANKHEAD 
AS ANITA LATTER. IN "THE CREAKING CHAIR," AT THE COMEDY THEATRE. 

smile on her lips, ” I’m going to swap saddles—1 have 
done with acting. Imagine it: ten years on the 
stage—^from my eighteenth—ten years in the pro¬ 
vinces, town in, town out, trunk packed, trunk un¬ 
packed. Two chances in town. 1 a success, the plays 
a failure. What have I got to show for it ? Nothing 
but this—a book of provincial Press notices with a 
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WHERE ENGLAND’S GOLD HAS GONE: A GLUT OF BULLION. 

Photografhs bv Pbb«8 luvsnuniic Sbkvicb, Imc., New York. 




TT has been reported recently that Ameri¬ 
can business men are becoming anxious 
about the state of affairs produced by the 
glut of gold, which has been pouring into 
the United States from Great Britain and 
elsewhere, and is said to be having an 
adverse effect on American commerce. 
“ America,” says one writer, “ is being 
choked in a great torrent of gold. All the' 
world's gold continues to descend on her in 
a cataract. Her flood of accumulated gold 
rises higher and higher. It is a paradox 
not only of worthless wealth, but of wealth 
that is worse than poverty, for her trade 
and industry are being drowned in this 
gold flood. Reports of bankers, merchants, 
and manufacturers show the alarm that is 
being felt throughout the United States. 
There is a growing conviction among Ameri¬ 
cans that the only way the peri) can be 
surmounted is by aiding in the rehabilita¬ 
tion of Europe and thus reopening markets.” 
The position appears to be mainly a result 
of the settlement of the British debt to the 
m B^x 2. 


SHOWING THE HUGE WEIGHTS (ON THE LEFT) REQUIRED 
TO BALANCE THE GOLD—A HEAVY METAL : WEIGHING THE 
GOLD AFTER CONVERSION INTO BARS. 


United States. Alluding to this aspect of 
the matter, Lieut.-Col. A. A. Somervilie, 
M.P. for the Windsor Division, wrote a few 
days ago : ** Certain critics tell us that 

Mr. Baldwin has tied a millstone round the 
neck of the British taxpayer for the next 
two generations. But they must be foolish 
or forgetful, for in the next breath they tell 
us that our payments are choking the 
American Federal Reserve banks with gold 
to such an extent that America will soon 
have either to ask Great Britain to cease 
paying Interest on her war debt, or to pur¬ 
chase large quantities of British goods. 
These latter prophecies are somewhat In¬ 
consistent with the millstone theory. If 
either of them comes true, Mr. Baldwin 
will be greatly justifted. In any case, his 
action has decisively increased American 
respect for Britain and British financial 
honour, as 1 found in a visit to the States 
last autumn. That respect [Colonel Somer¬ 
ville concludes] is surely invaluable to 
London as the financial world centre.” 




SHOVELLING ENGUSH GOLD INTO THE MELTING-POT AT THE U.S. ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK : AH EXCESS 
OF BULUOM SAID TO BE CAUSING ALARM TO AMERICAN BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND MANUFACTURERS. 
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T here were members of Goodwood house parties 
who turned restive about going to Goodwood 
the first day. It was hardly to be wondered at, 
because it had rained almost without cessation for 
twenty>four hours, and from the time it consented to 
stop there were still heavy showers. Yet the stay- 
at-homes missed one of the me it delightful days 
possible up on the Sussex Downs. There was a 
breeze, the sun came out, and white, fleecy clouds 
chased each other over the bluest of skies, making 
shadows on the very green sward and over the varied 
foliage of the trees and lines of purple heather. Even 
as to the function socially and from the sport point 
of view, those who were not brave enough to brave 
the weather scored a miss. 

The King, looking very gay and jolly, arrived 
with the Queen and the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon and the Duchess of Northumberland at one 
o'clock, and were well cheered by the waiting crowd. 
The King wore a dark-blue suit, a white carnation in 
the buttonhole, and a blue and red tie, with a black 
bowler hat. Before the race for the Stewards' Cup his 
Majesty walked through the Paddock with Major 
Featherstonhaugh to see Weathervane, .which beau¬ 
tiful little horse had no success. The Queen looked 
splendid in a long enveloping cloak of pastel-pink 
velvet embroidered in gold and bronze and silver, and 
having a beautiful chinchilla collar. A silver tissue 
hat was worn, with grey velvet round the crown, 
and in front a high panache of small grey ostrich 
feathers rising near the front at one side. Very happy 
the Queen seemed, talking to the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland and to other members of the house party- 
most, however, to the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
and the Duchess of Northumberland, who looked 
delightful in black with a white fur collar, and a pale- 
green hat trimmed with white gardenias. 1 write 
white advisedly, for there are deep ^ru and brown 
varieties of this favourite flower. Lord Lonsdale is, 
however, constant to the white for his buttonhole, as 
is the King to a white carnation. 

Dress was not so summer-like as the day, but that 
was not to be wondered at, for the day was so much 
better than its promise. The Duchess of West- 



The ** Polo’Tennis " sports wrap in camel hair fleece, 
lightly overchecked udth nigger. It hails from Aqua- 
scutum. {See page 286 .) 


minster had the neatest of dark-blue serge suits, and 
a charming little plain cloche-shaped dark-blue hat. 
Lady Stanley was almost exactly the same in dress. 
The Duchess of Norfolk was in grey, with a black-and- 
white silk scarf and a grey hat. Lady Rachel Howard 
wore a one - piece dress of black soft material 


embroidered all over in a little Egyptianesque design 
in brown and dark-blue. Lord Dalmeny was with his 
bride, who wore one of the new woven silk dresses in 
one piece, the design in narrow lines of all shades of 
blue and green and cream-colour and russet. A green 
hat was worn. 



A practical coat and skirt tH sand-coloured tweed, 
designed and carried out by Aquascutum, 126 , Regent 
Street, W. {See page 286 .) 


The business of the meeting was, of course, backing 
horses, and discussions on what was best to do were 
rife on every side. There were undoubtedly some 
surprises, and one heard a great many male equivalents 
to that detestable sentence. " I told you so." and, to 
balance it, some feminine crows that were certainly 
more lucky than that performance is proverbially said 
to be on the part of hens. The Countess of Breck¬ 
nock looked dainty and lovely in fawn-colour ; and 
Mrs. Dudley Coats and her sister, Mrs. Howard, were 
much admi^. The first day at Goodwood produced, 
indeed, a charming crop of pretty people. 

The second day was absolutely perfect—warm, 
with a nice refresMng breeze—and, with confidence 
restored, a delightful show of summer dresses. No 
one was more beautifully turned out than the Queen. 
Her Majesty's cream-coloured cr£pe-de-Chine dress was 
embrendered in a light design like grass and fern sprays 
with seed-pearls and silk. There was a little shap^ 
drapery at the back loose from the shoulders to the 
waist of similar embnndery. A hat of nemophila-blue 
and gold tissue was worn with a diamond and sapphire 
ornament run through the brim folds. Diaonond and 
sapphire ear-rings and neck ornaments were worn, 
and a very pretty blue sunshade shot with silver-grey 
was carri^. On arrival, her Majesty was wearing a 
long silk cloak almost pale-fawn in tone, finished with 
sweeping silk fringes the same colour. There was 
unmistakable pleasure in the King’s and Queen's 
faces as they passed through congratulatory crowds in 
the Paddock to see London Cry unsaddled. Prince 
Henry was with the King, and the Duchess of Northum¬ 
berland, the Countess of Mar and Kellie, and Lady 
Elphinstone, escorted by Sir Bryan Godfrey Faussett, 
with the Queen. 

There were far more people than on the first day. 
Lady Diana Cooper was much observed as she walked 
across the Paddock with her husband, wearing a full 
long dress, transparent almost to the knees, of 6 cru 
grass lawn embroidered in brown silk in a small 
sprigged design. The sleeves were transparent, the 
style rather of the early days of Queen Victoria. A 
brown lace and tulle hat was worn, also in the early 
Victorian scheme, and a brown sunshade was carried. 


It was a complete picture, with ^ru stockings and 
russet-red shoes, and Lady Diana knew how to carry 
the picture as pictures should be carried. 

The Marchioness of Milford Haven and her sister, 
Lady Zia Wemher, made a duet in yellow ochre, 
orange, and pale gold. Lady Dalmeny wore a printed 
gauze dress in panther-like colouring, the pattern, 
paradoxically enough, of tea-roses. A brown hat was 
worn. White was worn by many women and girls. 
The Duchess of Northumberland was in a soft and 
lovely shade of green, and wore a black hat. There 
were few wraps that were not almost immediately laid 
aside. Lace was not so much worn as gauze, thin 
crapes, and muslin. Lady Curzon of Kedleston, in 
palest-grey cr^pe-de-Chine pleated as to skirt, with a 
cloak to match wrapped round her, wore a small pale- 
pastel-blue felt hat with a cut ostrich feather brush 
protruding below her left ear. 

The Prince of Wales's arrival in the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon's private stand in the Mem¬ 
bers’ Enclosure on Cup Day at Goodwood was soon 
noticed by the crowd on the course. They had 
cheered themselves hoarse over the King and Queen, 
and broke out afresh when they saw the Prince. The 
weather proved kind again, and there was a great 
crowd. The Queen, over cream-coloured lacc and 
net, wore a purely white coat of zibeline silk, with 
a deep collar and border of white fox fur, and a hat 
of pale-blue and silver tissue. Diamond and sapphire 
ornaments were worn. The King was in tweeds 
and a pale-grey bowler hat, and wore a grey tie^not 
his racing colours, as he had no horse entered. The 
Prince was in grey tweeds, and wore a blue-and-white 
pin stripe collar and cuffs, and a blue tie, with a 
black bowler hat. The King was in the paddock, 
but I did not see the Prince after his arrival, and 
I did not see the Queen leave the stand except for 
lunch. 'The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland 
had two sons with them and two little daughters. 
The Duke of Richmond took the two girls into 
the paddock, one holding each of his hands: quaint, 
wee figures in green frocks and safiron-brown coats 
and hats, the latter trimmed with green. The Greek 
Princesses, Theodora and Margaret, sat in the paddock 
seats, few and much coveted, with the Marchioness 



A distinctive travelling coat in navy gabardine, lined 
and collared with fur. It must be placed to the credit 
of Aquascutum. {See page 286 .) 


of Milford Haven, Lady Louis Mountbatten, and 
the Countess of Brecknock, a group of very pretty 
people, and all in pretty frocks and hats. It was a 
day of lovely gowns and hats. There were, of course, 
many that were unlovely, but which only served to 
show up the beauty of the others. A. £. L. 






















Holyroodhcust — Mary, Queen of Scots' Bedroom. 


The Black Rood of Scotland 


L egend has it that David I. of Scotland founded an Abbey 
at Holyrood as a thank-offering for a miraculous escape from 
death. Unseated while hunting, a mysterious flaming cross 
appeared to protect him from being gored by an angry hart. More 
probably, however, the Abbey was built by this same King to house 
the famous gold cross, said to contain a splinter of the true Cross 
and known as the Black Rood. This national emblem was carried 
before the Scottish armies into battle, but was captured by the 
English and lost during the Reformation. 

Holyroodhouse early became the abode of the Scottish Kings, and 
its history almost epitomises that of Scotland. Many times it has 
been partially destroyed in foray or riot, but there yet remain 
portions of each period to interest the antiquarian and student of 
history, notably the apartment associated with the beautiful but 
ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots. Charles I. was here crowned 
King of Scots and what is more probable than that “John Haig” 
was present at the following festivities, for even then—nearly 300 
years ago—this King of Scotch Whiskies was famous. 


By Appointment, 


Clock in Lord Darnley’s room. 
Late Vth century period. 


Issued by JOHN HAIG & CO.. LTD, DISTILLERS. MARKINCH. FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.L 


Si. Jama's S5. 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


„ *. i_t There are lew women m these 
Horlick s ^ . . . 

j »*•»!_ strenuous days who are not con- 
Malted Mtlk. ^ n • 

tinuously expending all their 

cmergies. whether in work or pleasure, and it is obvious 
that some counteractive force is necessary to sustain 


‘"y- r 

/ /i 


j he most tiring journey holds no terrors when one is 
vjvipped with a bottle of Horlick’s Malted MUk 
Tablets, which replace food and drink. 

file general health. Horlick's Malted Milk, which is 
a well-known strengthening diet for invalids, is also 
an excellent aid towards retaining perfect physical 
and mental fitness. For the busy woman it is an 
excellent substitute for tea and coffee, soothing and 


renewing the nerve force, and conferring sound, 
refreshing sleep. Requiring no cooking or milk, it 
forms a delicious beverage which is ready at a 
moment’s notice, and is as nourishing as a complete 
lunch. For children it is invaluable, and they are 
firm adherents of Horlick*s Malted Milk, for its virtues 
of a strengthening digestive medicine are pleasantly 
di5>guised as a delicious nursery drink for thirsty little 
people. Briefly, every age derives benefits from 
Horlick's Malted Milk, which is obtainable in tins 
ranging from 2S. to 15s. In tablet form it can be 
secured for or is. 3d., conveniently packed to 
slip into the hand-bag. A trial sample will be for¬ 
warded post free to all readers of this paper who 
apply to the Horlick's Malted Milk Company, Slough, 
Bucks, encl(»ing 3d. in stamps. 

^ i *1. Scotland is busy welcoming the 

Outtts the contingent of her annual 

Scottish Moors, pU and shooting 

enthusiasts should lose no time in preparing thar 
outfits for the moors. Naturally, Aquascutum, of 
126, Regent Street, W., is a name which presents itself 
at once in this connection, and sketched on page 284 
are a trio of new models for this season. In the centre 
is a practical, perfectly tailored coat and skirt of 
homespun in the new sand colourings, complete with 
useful button-up patch pockets. The " Polo-Tennis 
sports wrap on the left is carried out in soft camel- 
hair fleece in the natural colour lightly overchecked 
with nigger. It is built with the new plain back, 
which is, nevertheless, full enough to allow complete 
freedom of movement. These two useful models 
can be obtained in any desired tweed, homespun, or 
cheviot. The warm travelling and motor coat pic¬ 
tured on the right, expressed in navy gabardine, is 
half-lined with fur and boasts a large fur collar. It 
can be made in nigger brown also, and lined with any 
type of fur. Another delightful innovation is the 
** Strathmore ** Highland cape, designed with a flat 
belted front and two long scarf-ends in which arc 
inserted two tiny pockets, securely buttoned. 

, „ Unquestionably this is the right 

InexpensiTC Furs. 

the newest models are less expensive than during 
the winter season. At the International Fur Store, 
16^, Regent Street, W., a firm whose reputation is lar- 
iamed, there is a wonderful display of beautiful furs, 
including the most precious of pelts and quite in¬ 
expensive varieties which are within everyone's reach. 
There are exquisite pure white fox stoles made from 
specially selected skins ranging from £21, and long 


ties of natural skunk, three strands wide, are £1^ los. 
Then, magnificent black bear ties, alluringly soft and 
silky, can be secured from £$ 15s. upwards. They 
bring with them the pleasant assurance that the 
hardest wear will have no deleterious effects. Mole¬ 
skin stoles, beautifully worked and richly lined with 
ruched cr 4 pe-de-Chine, are £13 los. Short coats are 
again fashionable this year, and there are many 
fascinating models to be studied in these salons, as 
well as long coats of every description. For the 
convenience of residents in the country or abroad'who 
are unable to make a personal visit, the International 
Fur Store have just issued a remarkably useful sup¬ 
plementary catalogue in which are Hsted the less 
costly furs. It will be sent gratis and post free to all 
who apply mentioning the name of this paper. 


, Perfectly tailored tweed skirts for 
Ih*^ holidays, well pleated to allow 

* complete freedom of movement, 

yet retaining the slim silhouette, can be secured for 
83. fid. in several soft colourings. They can be obtained 
in many different sizes, and for the coming Scottish 
season and general country wear they will prove 
invaluable. On application to this paper I shall be 
pleased to give the name and address where they may 
be obtained. 






Convalescence is sxvift and pleasant when atded by 
frequent draughts of Horlick's Malted Milk. 


OSTEND 


Why not go to Ostendfor^our Holiday? 
It is the Seaside Resort de Luxe. 


Hone Radng on 63 days for Four Million 
Francs in Prizes: 

August 3 1 , Grand International Frs. 500,000 


ALL CASINO ATTRACTIONS 

Roulette — Baccarat. 


SPECIAL GALA NIGHTS 

As on the Riviera. 

Engagements include HARRY PILCER, 
MAURICE and LEONORA HUGHES, 
RAQUEL MILLER, DOLLY SISTERS, the 
SAKHAROFF, JOAN PICKERING, DANEY 
FEY, and the MIDNIGHT FOLLIES 
CABARET TROUPE FROM LONDON. 


AT THE CUSSICAL CONCERTS; 

YSAYE, JACQUES THIBAUT, RUBINSTEIN, &c. 



OilverFs 

Vicar BOLicf? 


Ibofh Powder 

pleases the child and 
satisfies the parent* 

From a parent’s point of view, the 
efficient cleansing services, together 
with the antiseptic properties which 
this dentifrice provides, will be appre¬ 
ciated as readily as the pleasing flavour 
commends it to the child. 

6d., 1/., 1/6 and 5/- a tin from your Chemiit. 

F. C CALVERT, &. CO., MANCHESTER. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOSPITAL, 
BUXTON. 


P^nm Ch^nmam •/ 

CoiBriWec mf Manafem t u i : 

HIS GRACE 

THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, ICa 

The OeToaahire Hosfrital, Boztoii, 
Dertasrahiie, is a National Institntioa, 
containing: 300 beds, for the relief 
poor persons suffering: from Rheu¬ 
matism and Allied Diseases. It is ffie 
most ancient Mineral Water Charity 
in existence, basing: been founded in 
1572, and Annnal Reports base been 
issued since 1785. 

The present Hospital srss estab¬ 
lished in 1859, and tte famous Dome 
sras c o nst m ct e d out of money g:iTen 
by the Cotton Districts Famine Fond. 
It is the larg:est Hospital for Rheumatic 
Disorders in Bk Country, and is 
fnUy equipped urith Bacte^logfical 
and Chemical Labora t o r ies, Mineral 
Water Baths, Massage and Electrical 
Departments, etc. 

Doting: ^ years user 171,600 

patients have r eoe i sed treatment, orcr 
4,000 being: treated annually from all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

A Grand Bazaar srill be held under 
the Great Dome on September 10th to 
13th, to raise a sum of ,^£10,000 still 
r e quir ed for ffie recent Extensiona, 
of uHiich H. R. H. PriiMxss Maty 
laid the Commemoration Stone on 
October 29th, 1921. 

Gifts in kind or donations ssill be 
g:ratefnliy acknosriedged by 
TOM a HARRISON. 

Ctmrti SaptiinUmJenI amj Sacniarp 



r HE oripn of our present-day Hospitals is to be found 
in the ‘ ‘infirrnaria" which were attached to all the early 
monasteries for the treatment of the sick, and for the housing 
of the aged, the weak and the blind. From these small 
bennnings have sprung our modem voluntary hospitals, 
whose nmle work in the alleviation of human suffering is 
now an essential part of our national life. 

In this beneficent work, Benger’s Food has always 
performed a notably useful part Its. value in the 
feeding of Infants, Invalids and Convalescents has 
long been recognised, and in the hospitals no pro¬ 
prietary food is so widely used as “ BengeR’S.” 

Benger’s Food combines wheat and milk. Nature’s 
two great foods, into a delicious food cream. Prepared 
Benger’s Food possesses a delicate biscuit flavour which 
is always agreeable and acceptable to invalids. Patients 
seldom tire of Benger’s. 

Benger’s Food is also unique in that it can be so adjusted, 
during preparation, that the enfeebled digestion may be assisted, 
by easy stages, back to its normal health and strength. 

A System of Diet nwl Dict cri ofpuge 226 ) says: “Anger's Food h, in my 
opinion, the most valuable proprietary food on the market. It is a valuable 
food in typhoid fever, gastric and intestinal troubles, anorexia from any 
cause, convalescence from acute illness, and malnutrition generally.** 

for Infants, 
Invalids 

and the AGED. 

Sold in sealed tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. Prices: 1 / 4 } 2 / 3 ; 4 /*} B /6 

A book on Invalid and Infant Feeding, etc., is invaluable in every household. 
Bengcr’s Food, Ltd,, publish a little work of authority dealing with this matter in a 
plain and interesting manner. A copy will be sent post free on application. 

BENGER’S FCXDD. LTD., - Otter Works, - MANCHESTER. 

Brsneh Ofiut — Nsw YORK (UJ.A.) s 90, Bccknun St.. SYDNEY (N.f.w,) 1117, Pit! St Cape town (fcA.) 1 P.a Box S7}. 
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TALKING M ACHI NE NOTES. 

MAINLY EDUCATIONAL. 

ECENTLY I wa3 reading an extract from a report 
of a speech made by Lord Sumner at a dinner 
of the British Science Guild. It was something of a 
shock to read that anyone, in these days, holds such 
views regarding the gramophone, for this was his 
opinion of it. He stated that it has corrupted public 
taste, and that a combination of the gramophone 
and the moving picture would be a curse on man* 
kind. 

Leaving the cinema to take care of itself, which 
it is quite able to do, let us consider the real position 
of the gramophone in the world of music to-day. 
There are grades in everything, and to condemn all 
gramophone music because the lowest type is noisy 
and vulgar seems to be as illogical as to distrust all 
mankind because a small proportion happen to be 
undesirables, or to ban all books because some are 
trash. I maintain that, far from corrupting public 
taste, the gramophone has done more to improve it 
during recent years than almost any other agent. 
An immense amount of classical music has been 
recorded, many important works in their entirety. 
The operatic and solo instrumental repertoires are 
most comprehensive ; while the artists who have 
made the records include practically all of the first 
rank. 

The aspect of the gramophone as an aid in the 
teaching of music has received much attention, such 
prominent musicians as Sir Walford Davies and the 
late Cecil Sharp having made or superintended the 
making of records for this purpose. The madrigal 
records which were taken under the supervision of 
Dr. E. H. Fellowes, in connection with the Byrd 
Tercentenary celebrations last year, are not only of 
great artistic merit, but of inestimable help to the 
student of Elizabethan music. Then as to the lighter 
side, there are many of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas available in complete form, authentic and 
“ traditional" renderings being assured by the personal 
co-operation of Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte ; while least 
important, perhaps, musically are the modem dance 
records, which are of their type, however, amazingly 
clever. 

It is interesting to quote the counter-opinion of 
so well known a musician as Mr. Harvey Grace, editor 
of the Musical Times, who has described his conversion 
to the gramophone in an article contributed to the 
Voice, which is a paper published monthly by the 
Gramophone Company, Ltd., for the benefit of its 


dealers. Here is an extract from Mr. Harvey Grace’s 
remarks— 

" Like most musicians, 1 had come to regard the 
instrument solely as a contrivance for the raucous 



ONLY 4 IN. HIGH (AS INDICATED BY THE TREASURY 
NOTE BESIDE IT): A TINY “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
CABINET GRAMOPHONE MADE FOR THE QUEEN'S 
DOLLS' HOUSE. 

This perfect little His Master's Voice cabinet gramophone, now in 
the Queen’s Dolls' House at Wembley, is only 4 in. high, yet com¬ 
plete in every detail. It has its stock of miniature records, each 
15-16 in. in diameter. The National Anthem. ” Home, Sweet Home,” 
and ” Rule, Britannia I ” are among the selections available. Some 
seventy different people were employed during the various stages of 
the manufacture of this remarkable little instrument. *1116 ten-shilling 
Treasury Note gives an idea of the actual proportions. 


delivery of bad music. Again like most musicians, I 
was partly to blame : we had given the gramophone 
a bad name and waved it aside. ... I believe I am 
right in saying that it was the starting of ' His Master's 
Voice ’ Education Department that woke up a good 
many of us. My conversion began with a visit to 
Hayes in 1919, when I heard some account of what 
had been done and what was in prospect in the record¬ 
ing of first-class performances of the finest music of 
all types. Before I left the factory, I had succumbed 
to some records of Cortot, the Flonzaley Quartet, and 
Galli-Curci, and within a few days 1 had bought a 
gramophone. To-day, after five years^ regular use of 
it, for purposes of work and recreation, I am keener 
than ever.** 

GRAMOPHONES IN SCHOOLS. 

Most opportunely comes a letter from Sir Landon 
Ronald, which leaves no doubt as to his opinion on 
the subject. Here is the text of the letter—• 

To the Editor of The Illustrated London News. 

Sir, —In these days when jazz and listening-in hold 
between them a scarce-disputed sway, nobody interested 
in musical development in this country can ignore the 
significant decision made by the Leeds Education Com¬ 
mittee. Leeds has agreed to allocate a sum of £250 with 
which to equip its city schools with gramophones. 

If it be regarded as an axiom that a comprehensive 
musical training is the birthright of every cliild, surely 
money has never been more wisely invested. 

It is not possible to take every boy and girl to hear the 
best music, but, thanks to the imaginative sense of this 
education authc^ty, the poorest child in Leeds will be 
able to experience eesthetic development under the influ¬ 
ence of great artists such as Kreisler, and other master 
musicians. Furthermore, they will be able to be in per¬ 
sonal contact with the musical achievements of the past 
four centuries. To them the technique of the English 
composers of the Tudor era, the melodic and contra¬ 
puntal creations of Handel and Bach, the great inspira¬ 
tions of Beethoven, the emotional romanticism of Wagner 
and the diversity of Elgar, Delius, and Strauss—men of 
their own time—will be as familiar as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

Leeds has offered a notable example in catering iot 
the spiritual needs of her children, and there d^s not 
seem to be any valid reason why other large cities should 
not do likewise, and so contribute towards the broadening 
of the vision of their potential citizens.—V'ours, etc., 

Landon Ronald, iSrincipal. 
Guildhall School of Music, July 16. 

I .think that these two quotations from recent 
writings of musicians who are both eminent in their 
profession show very convincingly what is the true 
relation of the gramophone to the formation of public 
taste in music. Styxus. 
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We certify that the average net daily sale of 
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free copies whatsoever for the six months ended 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 

THE SCHOOL OF PARIS. By Robert A, Hamblin. 
(George Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d. net.) 

Although this story is largely concerned with a fantastic 
school of languages in Paris, run on dramatic lines, the title 
may be taken to refer to Paris itself as a school in the 
wider sense—a school of life. The long arm of coincidence 
is stretched a good deal in the plot. The hero and heroine 
are two unsophisticated yotmg English people who both 
gravitate to the language school, as instructors, and there 
unexpectedly renew a former friendship, which develops 
towards romance. Meanwhile, the heroine, a young 
woman of independent ideas, defying convention, has 
arranged to spend a seaside holiday with an elderly French¬ 
man, purely out of kindness to him, as he is Irniely and nm 
down. She believes his feelings towards herself are only 
fatherly, but a tragic incident in a Dieppe hotel compromises 
her reputation, and trouble ensues. The situatim has 
a good deal of originality, and is well handled in a direct 
and straightf(vward style. 

TRAINER AND TEMPTRESS : A NOVEL. By H. S. 
(“ Atty **) Persss and A. J. Russell. (Mills and Boon; 
7s. 6d. net.) 

There have been many novelists of the Turf, but this 
book claims to be the hrst effort in hction by a trainer. As 
such, it must possess a special degree of actuality, and it 
ought to win many readers among the racing fraternity. 
Mr. “ Atty '* Persse, cxie of the collaborators, is the Duke 
of Westminster’s well-known trainer, whose greatest success 
was the discovery and training of that famous horse. 
The Tetrarch. Mingled with the racing element in the book 
is a spirited love stmry. The work is dedicated “to the 
whole of that vast and picturesque community of the Turf, 
embracing Kings, Queens, Princes, Peers, Honourables, 
Dishcmourables, Trainers, Jockeys, Bookmakers, Punters, 
Touts, Tipsters, Stable-lads, Sharps, Flats, Priests, Pub¬ 
licans, and Sinners **—a very comprehensive classification. 
A novel touch occurs at the end, when the villain and the 
vamp, instead of being killed off in the orthodox manner, 
are made to marry and “ live unhappily ever after.** 

KENYA MIST. By Florence Riddell. (Thorntoo Butter- 
worth ; 7s. fid. net.) 

In this, her first b<rak, the author wcxrks out on daring 
lines the problem of the modem woman, determined to 
live her own life firee from the conventional trammels of 


her sex. Such a resolution may be easier to fulfil in East 
Africa than in England, but, as the story shows, it still 
presents its difficulties. The heroine, at thirty-two, some 
years after an unhappy love affair, is “ discovered ” in the 
first chapter running a farm with two other women in 
Kenya. Man is taboo, and indeed absent (except for 
native servants), until two Englishmen take over a derelict 
neighbouring farmstead. The leader of the trio of man- 
haters, however, wants to possess a child without the usual 
adjunct of a husband, and boldly realises her desire for 
motherhood. Hence comes “ the Wonderful One,” round 
whose unorthodox existence the rest of an interesting 
situation revolves. The end is not so much a surrender 
to conventi<m as a realisation of the natural truth on which 
convention rests. 

SCARLET SAILS. By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. (Hut¬ 
chinson ; ys. fid. net.) 

A romance of Cowes and the Solent is seasonable at 
this time of year, and will doubtless serve to while away 
pleasant hours for the devotees of yachting, as well as other 
novel-readers. The scene is laid, in part, am<Mig sleepy 
terraced gardens in the Isle of ^Yight, where the path of 
two daring lovers is shadowed by the cloud of a bygeme 
tragedy; and in part cm the water, where the sails of 
Redwing yachts follow the crimsem wake of an andent 
sc^dal. The past reaches out to threaten the happiness 
of the heroine, who is championed by a knight of the pen 
against the ambitious designs of a scheming mother. A 
time-honoured inddent—the spraining of the herome*s 
ankle—occurs early in the first chapter, which opens at 
Cowes in Regatta Week. This leads to a new acquaintance, 
whence ensue many happenings, related in lively narrative 
and natural talk. 

WIFE OF THE CENTAUR. By Cyril Hume. (Jonathan 
Cape; 7s. fid. net.) 

This is no fantasy of classical mythology, but a very 
modem stenry. The “ centaur,*' in fact, is a young American, 
a Yale man and a poet, of strong passions and rather pro¬ 
miscuous in his love affairs. We pursue his c^eer from the 
death of his mother, through bis school and college days, 
to his service in the war and the beginning of his married 
life. But the ending is not of the “ wedding bells and 
happiness ever after ** type. It is, as it were, a three-cor¬ 
ner^ ending. Having married one woman, and discovered 
that be still loves another, be is left in a mood of renun- 
dation, writing better poetry on that account, but resigned 


to domesticity. So “ the Centaur is tamed and his power 
is broken, and the man is given allotted ways.” At intervals 
throughout the book are symbolic passages in this vein, 
forming a kind of chorus or running commentary on the 
action, to keep up the analogy of the title. The poetic 
hero himself talks and quotes with an emotional exuberance 
that is typical of American mentality. 

PATRICIA ELLEN. By Mary Wiltshire. (Mills and 
Boon ; ys. fid. net.) 

Id a prologue to this realistic story of a woman’s life, the 
author defends her own use of actual names of places, while 
explaining that the inhabitants with whom she has peopled 
them are fictitious. The scene is laid round about Avebury, 
Bristol, and Cirencester. As it is a Wiltshire tale, with 
the locality so definitely specified, one wonders whether the 
author writes under her own name or a pseudonym. Patrida 
Ellen, daughter to the landlord of the Red Lion at Avebury, 
received those incongruous appellations so that (in her 
mother’s words) “ if she’s fine-Iadyfied, then we *11 call her 
Patrida, and if she’s homely she shall be Ellen.” Every¬ 
body but her mother called her Ellen. The tale of Ellen’s 
first love match with a struggling artist, its tragic sequel, 
and her second marriage for her child’s sake, reads so 
much like a “ chunk ” of life that to mention these leading 
events does not seem to be giving away the plot. The 
value of the book is in its local colour and character studies. 

MR. ROWL. By D. K. Broster. (Heinemann; ys. fid. 
net.) 

The spirit of the Napoleonic wars must have differed 
much from that of the Great War. No English novel 
would be tolerated that sentimentalised over a German 
officer, brought to England as a priscaier of war, falling in 
love with an English girl and being helped by her to escape. 
Yet, if we are to believe the romancers, there was no such 
bitter feeling against the captive Frenchmen who had 
fought for “ B<mey ” against us. “ Mr. Rowl ” was the 
Anglidsed version of the name of Captain Raoul de Sabli^res, 
a gallant and attractive French prisoner of war from the 
Peninsula, and the tale of his adventures can claim literary 
kinship with Stevenson’s “ St. Ives.” The author acknow¬ 
ledges a debt to Francis Abell’s ” Prismiers of War in 
Britain, 1756-1815,” and Dr. T. J. Walker's book, “The 
Depot for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, Hunting¬ 
donshire, 1796-1816.” He does not state to what extent 
the details of his romance are based on fact, nor does it really 
matter. Enough that he has written a very readable story. 
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KUCKMI IN THE LAND OF THE IMBUE HinOEK. 

\jCoMtimud /rpm Pmpt j66.) 

India, where he expostulated with the lion for attack- 
ing a good Shi^a. The lion explained that it was 
quite a mistake; it had been under the impression 
that the Sultan was one of the 
abhorred Sunni, and the error 
was regretted. The worthy 
beast then implored Husayn to 
allow it to be a martyr in the 
holy cause. Unfortunately, this 
could not be arranged, but it was 
given the job of protecting the 
bodies of the fallen faithful. So 
they proceeded together to Ker 
bela. where the bodies were iden¬ 
tified by Husayn for the guidance 
of the lion. The fondling of the 
child appears to be an extension 
of the lion’s duties to include the 
care of die little orphan. 

The coffin is also accompanied 
by an angel, said to be no less 
t^n the Archangel Gabriel him¬ 
self (Fig. 6). although this fact 
might possibly not be realised at 
first sight horn the photograph. 

This mighty being mounts on the 
coffin when it is not occupied by 
the lion. In one procession the 
Archangel and the lion shared a 
horse, taking their places alter¬ 
nately on the coffin and the horse. 

Close behind Husayn <x>ines 
his charger, ZuT Janah (the 
winged), which is an object of 
great veneration. In fitmt of 
him a dozen men walk backwards 
chanting a mournful diige. at a 
certain point of which they all 
rush up to the unfortunate horse 
and kiss his face (Fig. 7). As 
this occurs at intervals of a 
minute or less, and continues 
throughout the whole progress of 
the cavalcade—a matter of several 
miles—it is ffiirly strenuous exer¬ 
cise for those taking part. And 
as for the long-suffering horse, the merit acquired by 
him must be prodigious, and one hopes that be thereby 
attains to some degree of immunity for the rest of 


his life from the gross ill-treatment to which all 
animals are liable in Persia. 

A number of headless bodies are carried along on 
stretchers (Fig. 5). representing the slain supporters 
of Husayn. Like that hero himself, these have 


arrows stuck into their breasts, and the performers of 
these parts also acquire great honour. The severed 
heads, represented by wo^en images, are carried on 


long poles (Fig. 4), and accompany the living relatives 
who are being transported on camel-back in captivity 
to Damascus. 

In Fig. 4 a lady and child are seen on camel-back, 
the part of the lady being, of course, played by a 
man. In the description of the 
Passion I^y given by Sir Lewis 
Pelly* the following words are 
put into the mouth of Zainab, 
Husayn’s sister, addressing the 
ghost of her father. *Ali : ” If my 
assembly break up for the sake 
of the Shi’as; if I be consumed 
before the fire of injustice like a 
fowl; since it tends to the salva¬ 
tion of God’s elect, I am not in 
the least degree sorry. Even, in¬ 
deed. were they to make me ride 
on a she-camel without litters.” 
Possibly this figure in the pro¬ 
cession may repr ese nt Zainab 
undergoing this most direful of 
all conceivable penalties. 

The rest of the ladies and 
children are spared this, being 
carried in one procession in a 
covered litter borne on poles, and 
in andther in the r^ular travel¬ 
ling Utters or paniers, carried by 
donkeys (Fig. 2),. In ordinary 
use they are covered over with 
dark cloth, so that the occupants 
are not only sheltered from the 
sun, but also from the inquisitive 
gaze of passers-by. 

The cavalcade proceeds slowly 
through the city, accompanied by 
a vast throng of spectators. Not 
only are the streets packed, but 
the roofs and balobnies of all 
buildings along the route are 
thronged. Ultimately it debouches 
on the open graveyard to the 
south of the town, across which it 
proceeds to the great mosque of 
the Imam Shahzada Husayn. 
Here the coffin is reverently 
deposited, but what actually 
takes place inside may not be witnessed by an infidel. 
* The Miracle PUy o( Hasaa and Hoaein.'’ By Sir Lewis Belly. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS COMMEMORATED ON THE HUMBER: SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD LAYING 
THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF A MEMORIAL AT KILLINCHOLME CREEK. 

At Killineholme Oeek, cn the Humber, 00 July 31. Sir Chailee Wakebeld, Bt. ez-Lord Masror at Loodcu, accompanied 
by the Lmrd Maycv of Hull, laid the corMr-atooe of a memorial erected by the Anelo-Ainerican Society of Hull to the 
Pilsrim Fathers of YotlcMiire and LiuoolBahire. Tho inscription states that '* from this creek the Plleiim Fathers 
first left England in 1609 In aearch of religious liberty. The (ranlte top stone was taken from Plymouth Rock. 
Mass., and preespted by the Sulgrare Institutioo of U.S.A.*' It was in 1630 that the “ Mayflower*' sailed on her 
famous Toyaee from Plymouth. The Pilgrim Fathers idw started from the Humber spent eleven years in Holland 
before aettii^ out for America.—(PkotogruA* by Pkataprtts,] 
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THE CHRONICLE OP THE CAR. 

The Future of Apropos a recent para^ph of 
o I* T mine on the question oi rehabil* 

Rel.abd.tjr Trials. in’general. and that 

recently held by the R.A.C. in particular, it is not 
uninteresting to note that the Six Days' Trial pro¬ 
moted by the Edinburgh Motor Club failed this year 


job, may easily miss a symptom, or just as easily put 
an apparently small defect right before it develops 
into real trouble, whereas had such a defect been 
left to make itself known in a strictly observed trial, 
the full ultimate effect would have been demonstrated. 
There are any amount of arguments to be advanced 
in favour of trials, and I shall always remain of 
opinion that they are very useful. But the fact 
seems to be that the manufacturing 
trade, which finds the support for 
these events, is not satisfied of their 
utility, and will not come in. If that 
be so, there is little use in persisting 
with their promotion. 


Free Inq>ortt. 


AT A PICTURESQUE WELSH RUIN: A WOLSELEY “FOURTEEN" SALOON 
PASSING VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY, AT THE FOOT OF THE RUTHIN PASS. 

to attract a really representative car entry. Oidy 
sixteen cars started in this event, which is certainly 
not to be described as a full entry. The moral seems 
to be that these long-period trials have had their 
day, and not in the future be worth while car¬ 
rying out at all. Not that I do not believe in them. 

On the contrary, in my own opinion they are very 
valuable indeed, not ody to the purchasing public, 
which is able to discriminate to a certain extent 
between comparative performances, but to the manu¬ 
facturer and his design staff. These strenuous trials 
have a habit of disclosing unsuspected weaknesses, 
which can be corrected in the light of the knowledge 
gained under the close observation of the officials of 
the promoting organisation. 

It may be argued that the makers' own testers 
are just as likely to discover these weaknesses, and 
to point them out before the car concerned goes into 
production. That is only true up to a point. The 
average tester, while he is a very good man at his 


The McKenna 
duties have now 
ceased to exist, and those motorists 
who prefer the foreign car to the 
British, either from conviction that 
it is best or because of price con¬ 
siderations, can run riot through a 
list of substantially reduced prices. 
It is quite instructive to run through 
such a list as that 
published in the 
pages of the 
Motor, , which 
shows in detail 
the old and the 
new prices at 
which French, 

Italian, and 
Ameri can cius were listed when the 
duties had .to -be paid, and at the 
present moment. All questions of 
economics or politics apart, the list 
is certainly interesting, and should 
provide a good-.*deal of food for 
thought. The way it impresses me 
is that the British car has a very 
hard fight before it if it is to retain 
its hold of the home market, let 
alone to compete in the overseas 
Dominions. I fear it is of little use 
to appeal to the patriotism of the 
mass of the motor-buying public. 

Indeed, I am not convinced that this 
is a case in which patriotism enters 
into the question. Boiled down, the 
way it appeals to me is thus: the 
great majority of the British public, 
through its elected Government, has 


said that it prefers cheap foreign cars, clocks, watches, 
and so on, to the more expensive, though probably 
better, productions of our own country. Majorities, 
we are told, are always right; ergo, we are all right 
in this case. What matter, then, if a few more 
thousands of British workers are thrown on the dole ? 
But possibly it will not be so, and that the British. 
motor trade is in for a real bo6m. It may be tc, but 
I caimot find a single British motor nuinufacturer who 
thinks that way. 

It is not often that I feel it oppor¬ 
tune to refer to personalities con¬ 
nected with the motor trade, but 
Mr. F. W. Shorland, well known 
years ago as one of the finest racing cyclists who ever 
crossed a saddle, and later as managing-director of 
Clement-Talbot, Ltd., with whom he severed his 
connection some five years ago, has by special reqnest 
resumed control of the destinies of this concern. He 
has such hosts of friends, both in and out of 
the industry, that it is only fitting that I should 
make the announcement of his new appointment 
and congratulate Messrs. Clement-Talbot and him¬ 
self upon it. W. W. 


A Clement- 
Talbot 

Reappointment 


WITH THE THREE WINNERS INSIDE: AN 8-H.P. HUMBER SALOON, 
VALUE £310, PRESENTED BY HUMBER LTD., TO BE SOLD FOR q^lZES 
IN A CARNIVAL COMPETITION IN AID OF HOSPITALS. 

The proceeds of the sale of this car were divided anwoeat the three successful com- 
petltori (seen Inside It) who tied in a Carnival Skill Competition recentlr organised 
in aid of the Coventry and Warwickahire Hospital Fund. The car was presented by 
Messra. Humber, Ltd., of Coventry. 


Persistent 
Skin Ailments 

Psoriasis^, Eczema, Ulcers, and 
other forms of skin trouble 
which have become chronic are 
cleansed away by the soothing, 
healing influence of Gennolene. 

Letter from Mr. C. Roach. 

Mr. Charles Roach, of East Viaw, BagstofM Wickerar, 
Clos., writes as follows: "1 feel impelled to write to you in 
praise of Gennolene. For years I suffered from Psoriasis, aad 
tried many things without securing any relief. But when I 
commenced to use Germolene improvement at once commenced, 
and four months affer I commenced the treatment (using 
Germolets internally in conjunction with Germolene) I was 
completely enred. I would like you to publish this testimony 
for the benefit of other sufferers." 


SOOTHES AT A TOUCH. 

HOME PRICES: 1/S and S/- Of all Chemists throughout the Empire. 




Use CermoUne foir 

Eczema, Bashes, 

Dicers, Piles, Itchiag, 

Cats aad Baras, Skis 
BraBtioaStBtBBvo*'** 
ChSBped Baads, Chil- 
blaias.aad all Itchiag 
orUlceratedSarfaces. 



asthma cui^ 

Gives quick relief from Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colda. etc. 
ik'tf o tin at all chemist§. 



For Cieaninjr and Polishing all Metals (includi^ 
Stiver) and Glass (Windows, Mirrors, fcc.) Sold is 
Tins, 3d.,4id., 7(0. and 1/3. 

Also in I and 1 gallon Cans. 
Wellington Einer7& Black Lead Mills, LondoD, S.E. 
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Dddbe Brothers Landaulette 


Dodge Brothers Landaulette bears the closest 
comparison with cars costing 50% more. 
It embodies the highest standards of dignity, 
refinement and mechanical dependability. 

The body is of English design and construc¬ 
tion, and is finished in dark blue or maroon, 
with upholstery in genuine antique leather or 
Bedford cord, to choice. 

Accommodation is provided for seven passen¬ 
gers, all facing forward. The two occasional 
seats fold into the back of the driver’s seat 
when not in use. 

The 24—35 H.P. engine is powerful, flexible, 
smooth running and unusually economical 

Write for particulars to Dodge Brothers 
(Britain) Ltd., Showroom: 18 Grafton Street, 
Bond Street, W.l. Telephone: Regent 6130. 
Works,Offices and Service Station: Stevenage 
Wharf, Fulham, S.W.6. 


The First Cost is Practically the Last 


£525 
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Every ‘ Buri?erry ' is 
labelled ‘ Burberry s' 


'All over the world British beauty is Queen 


—the round tablet in 
the square carton 


Be certain you get Olva, Price’s palm 
and olive oil soap; the round tablet in 
the square carton cannot be mistaken 
for anything but Olva. 

And beneath its appearance Olva pre¬ 
sents still greater points of difference 
from other palm and olive oil soaps. 
Lather, fragrance, cleansing power, 
effect on the skin, are all so markedly 
superior that once you have used 
Olva you will never be satisfied with 
any other soap. 

Compare Olva with any palm and 
olive oil soap, with any toilet soap. 
There is none better; there is none as 
good for that rose complexion which 
is your heritage. 

Ask for OLVA—get OLVA 


PALMandOUVEoii 


Larg* round tubhtt, 
each in carton. Si 
Handy family box cf 
12 tablotc, €/• 


1 ll 1 

11 Ij 111 



U kl 0 1 
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PION EER 

FOUNDERS 

OF AN 

OVERSEAS 

EMPIRE 




^rait;n for L<Ytr Brothers Umiud by F» Gardner 

The Romance of Trade 


Sunlight Soap, in the space of a few 
short years, has reached and maintains 
the largest sale in the world. Sunlight 
Soap has the largest sale because it is 
the best soap in the world; because it 
is made from the finest materials, 
manufactured by exacting methods, by 


happy workers in ideal surroundings; 
because its supreme standard of purity 
is jealously guarded ; because the 
makers of Sunlight Soap realise that 
their first and last aim must ever be: 
the highest service to the public. 
These are some of the reasons why 
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THE ORIGINAL SALINE OF A CEN¬ 
TURY’S MEDICAL RECORD DIFFERS 
FROM OTHER SALINES OR SALTS, 
50 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

“It acts as a specific.” —Dr. Turley. 

'“^he Saline treatment deprives fevers of their 
terrors.” —Dr. Stevens, M.D., D.C.L. 

‘“CAe best preparation of the kind I have ever met 
uiith. —Dr. Gibson, M.D. 

LAMPLOUGH S SALINE keeps the system vigorous 
and refreshed, and gives a clear, healthy appearance to the 
skin. It stops SICKNESS and removes HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, CHRONIC 
CONSTIPATION and SKIN ERUPTIONS. 

2/6 and 4/6 a bottle of all chemists. 




0 


Sole Agents : 


^HEPPELLS 

164, Piccadilly, London, W. 1 

and at 

Brighton. 

f South Afriei: Lennctu. I.ta. 
colonial AmhU (India r Sw»7h, StanUrcet tf-Co. 


After a wash with 

WRIGHT’S 

COAL TAR SOAP 

the children go to school 
fresh and happy. 

THE I D E A L SOAP FOR 
TOILIEl' AND NURSERY USE. 

So 7'efreshi7jg ! 



REPUDIATION 


£530 

IN PRIZES ! 


Ask your for free coloured booklet giving 

particulars of (competition for Prizes amounting to 
£530, for the best names submitted by motorists for 
the motoring character depicted in the above series 
of advertisements. 































WITH ONLY 30 INCHES TO SPARE ON EITHER SIDE : H.M.S. “ HOOD ” (THE LARGEST SHIP THAT HAS EVER PASSED THROUGH 
THE PANAMA CANAL) IN THE PEDRO MIGUEL LOCK—SHOWING ONE OF THE ELECTRIC TOWING MOTORS ON THE RIGHT. 


In the course of the Navy’s Empire cruise, the battle-cruisers of the Special 
Service Squadron—H.M.S. “ Hood,’* “ Repulse,” and “ Adelaide "—arrived at 
Balboa fron San Francisco on July 23. The " Hood ” and “ Repulse ” at once 
proceeded on their journey through the Canal, while the *' Adelaide " remained 
at Balboa for a few days. Crowds gathered on shore to watch the " Hood ” 
enter the Canal, and the Governor and the Marine Superintendent accompanied 
Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Field part of the way. The Hood ” and " Repulse ” 

PHOTOCBArH 


both passed through the Miraflores and Pedro Miguel Locks on the 23rd, and tied 
up at Pedro Miguel until the 24th to take in fresh water and other supplies. 
The ” Hood " is the largest ship that has ever passed through the Cajial. As 
she. is 105 ft. in beam, and the locks are only 110 ft. wide, there was only a 
margin of 30 in. on either side, which necessitated delicate mancauvring. An 
electric towing motor runs on rails on each side of the lock. On July 26 the 
Squadron reached Kingston, Jamaica. 

BY E. Halun. 
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Bt G. K. CHESTERTON. 


I AM one of those who always believed that the 
Irish question must have an Irish answer. But 
I never believed that there was much difference 
between the different English answers ; even when 
one seemed to answer “ Yes and the other to 
answer '* No.” .1 remember the pamphlets of my 
youth : with Twenty Points for Home Rule and Twenty 
Points against Home Rule. It would be hard to 
say which of the points most completely missed the 
point. Curiously enough, the question enraged us 
by its remoteness. It dealt with strange things. 
It produced a vast amount of feeling in English 
politics because it was not an English question, 
but a foreign question ; people flew into a passion 
about it as they did about Dreyfus or Kruger. But 
there was very little thought about it. in the sense 
of thought for thought's sake. I wonder whether it 
is yet possible to follow a line of idle but detached 
and disinterested reflection ; which, avoiding the 
hot and hackneyed pros and cons, may lead us to 
look at this human business a little more as if it were 
a piece of history. Why did most of us come to 
accept a differentiation of 
national function, and on 
what truth did it rest ? 

There are two kinds of 
rebellion, or things that are 
called rebellion. The first is 
one in which the slave de¬ 
mands something that the 
tyrant has got. The second 
is one in which he demands 
something that the tyrant 
has not got. I mean, that 
in the first case he com¬ 
plains that the privileged 
peison has more than his 
share of something which 
could be shared, and which 
would be enjoyed. In the 
second case he complains 
that the other man is so 
utterly different that he can¬ 
not provide or understand 
true enjoyment. It is not 
merely that the people do 
not share in the prince's 
powers, but-that the prince 
does not even share in the 
people's tastes. Even if he 
wanted to give, he would 
not give what was wanted. 

Wlien the first state of things 
exists, there .may be a tcch< 
nical rebellion. There may 
be civil war: but it is very 
civil war. That is, it is really 
only a war of citizens. It 
can take place within one 
commonwealth, and even in 
the moral atmosphere com¬ 
mon to all the citizens of one commonwealth. But 
when the second state of things exists, it is not 
a rebellion, but a war. It is not a civil war, bnt an 
international war. It is a war between two nations, 
and even between two civilisations. It is an inter¬ 
national war, even if it takes place in the narrow 
streets of a tiny town. It is a question of two dif¬ 
ferent types of difference. One is only a case in which 
the rich retain what the poor desire. The other is 
a case in which the rich respect what the poor despise. 
Iii one case, everybody likes wine, and the king locks 
up all the wine in his cellar. In the other case the 
king goes mad and declares wine to be a poison ; 
and tries to pour iced water down everybody’s 
throat. 

Now. in the first case, where a normal property 
has become a narrow privilege, it is generally possible 
to broaden it slowly down, as Tennyson said, from 
precedent to precedent. It is possible to have what 
is called constant constitutional reform. The king 
can be gradually got into a good-humour, until the 


very fountains in the street run with wine. For there 
is no difference between prince and people about 
what is good ; and most sane people see eventually 
that good-humour is good. Even the point on which 
they disagree is a point on which they agree. They 
both like wine. They are all in one moral tradition 
and can move together. This is what happened in 
England in the case of things like the Great Reform 
Bill, and the later and lesser Reform Bills, up to the 
Bill that established a restricted Female Suffrage. 
Englishmen with the traditions of the nineteenth 
century believed profoundly in the Parliamentary 
vote. They valued votes, they respected votes, they 
desired votes ; they respected them even when they 
dreaded them. The reformers demanded the vote 
because they valued it. The reactionaries withheld 
the vote bemuse they valued it. This is a case in 
which men are only in conflict because they are in 
such complete agreement. Hence the ease with 
which the franchise was slowly and smoothly extended, 
to one class after another, to one sex after the other. 
And the reason was that there was no discordant 


and distracting vision. The servants only wished to 
go where th«r masters went; to Westminster or to 
Windsor. That is, they only wished to follow in 
their masters' footsteps. The voteless could imagine 
nothing finer than to be a voter ; the voter could 
imagine nothing finer than to be a Minister. When 
this is so, things can generally be adjusted. The 
trouble begins when the people can think of something 
much finer, or something they think much finer. 
The trouble begins when they have dreamed of 
something as a right, which their rulers would not 
value even as a privilege. Where there is no vision 
the people perish ; but where there is a strange vision 
the people and the princes may fight, till both are 
on the point of perishing. 

An easy example of the second sort of rebellion 
is the American rebellion. That was driven to a 
final rupture because the American colonists had 
caught sight of an ideal which the English rulers 
did not understand, even as an ideal. It was 
not something that England would not give, but 


something that England could not give. It was 
something that England had not got. It was the idea 
of equality ; that democratic level which some call 
a dead level. The colonists were not fighting because 
George III. had this and kept it to himself; but 
because he had never heard of it. The English King 
had not locked up all the English equality in his cellar; 
there was no English equality to lock up. If the 
Anglo-American quarrel had really been only a con¬ 
stitutional quarrel, as many of our historians considered 
it, it would probably have been healed, as many of 
our statesmen would have healed it. If it had r^ly 
been some legal point about ” taxation and repre¬ 
sentation," it might have been composed. But 
the Americans were not really thinking about taxa¬ 
tion ; and the English were certainly not thinldng 
about representation, having hardly any representa¬ 
tion of their own. The English were tlidnking about 
the sort of government to which they were accus¬ 
tomed ; which was a government of gentlemen. 
The Americans were thinking about a sort of govern¬ 
ment to which they were not accustomed ; which 
they felt as if nobody had 
ever tried before; a light of 
liberty that never was on 
sea or land. Chatham would 
have been quite ready to 
treat Washin^n as a gentle¬ 
man ; the trouUe was that 
Chatham stood lor the ideal 
of the gentleman and Wash¬ 
ington for the ideal of the 
citizen ; or, as some would 
say, for the ideal of the man. 
England might have given 
to the Americans all that 
England had given to the 
English. But England could 
not give to the Americans 
what she could not give to 
the English ; what she had 
not got to give. And that 
was a new vision of a new 
world. 

In the first sort of rebel¬ 
lion, the ruler is superior; in 
the sense that he has what 
the rebel has not. In the 
second the rebel is superior; 
for he has what the ruler has 
not. The ruler is at a dis¬ 
advantage : it is he that is 
ignorant and in the dark. If 
he governs for ever, he will 
misgovern for ever. Yet the 
English colonies had once, at 
least, been English. Their 
culture was English ; it was 
Protestant and not Catholic, 
maritime rather than mili¬ 
tary, familiar with English 
traditions and allusions. Their language was English 
—at that time, at any rate, it was remarkably like 
English. Their new democratic theory had only come 
to them as a theory ; and it had come to the heirs 
of the Roundheads in New England and the Cavaliers 
in Virginia. 

But in Ireland the old stories were more alien 
than the new. The traditions were more revolutionary 
than the theories. It was this reality that convinced 
me a long time ago that the Anglo-Irish quarrel was 
not an internal but an international quarrel ; and for 
the same reason. The Irish were not asking for 
equality with the English. They were not asking 
for something that we could give them and would 
not; but lor something we could not give if we would. 
It was a state in another style of architecture ; a com¬ 
munity w'tth a different picture of happiness. You 
cannot ask one landscape-painter to live in another 
one's landscape : you cannot ask one Utopian to lire in 
another’s Utopia. It was such reasons that converted 
the wisest of the English: and the reasons remain. 



COMMEMORATING 7074 MEN OF THE CAMERONIANS (SCOTTISH RIFLES): A REGIMENTAL MEMORIAL 
UNVEILED BY EARL HAIG AT GLASGOW—RELATIVES PASSING ROUND IT AFTER THE CEREMONY. 

Earl Haig unveiled on August 9, in Kelvln^rove Park, Glasgow, this very striking war memorial to 7074 members o( the 
Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). He mentioned that the memorial scheme included also a tablet in the cathedral and a regimental 
club. The sculptor of the bronze group on the monument was Captain P. Lindsay Clark, D.S.O. The central figure, symbolising 
victory, is a sergeant in the act of going over the top; at his feet is a fallen officer, and on the right a Lewis gunner. 
PMogr»ph by Topical. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


Readers who have not yet obiained one oj the special mask* /of dewing oar Anagly$th% in deretneopic relief may Jo so by filling up the coupon on page 336, and JotwarJing ii 
tdth podage stamps value three ■ halfftenre (Inland), or twopeace-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to ** The lUuslrateJ London News” (Anaglyph), 13, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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COMING UNDER OFFICE OF WORKS PROTECTION; THE ROMAN WALL 


A. H. Robimson 


a. WITH SEVEN ARCHED NKHES, PROBABLY** CUPBOARDS FOR THE BATHERS' CLOTHES**; S' ROMAN CENTRAL HEATING METHODS ILLUSTRATED IN ONE OF THE GREAT FORTS 
THE '* UNROBING CHAMBER ” IN THE BATH-HOUSE AT CILURNUH (CHESTERS). OF HADRIAN’S WALL: HTPOCAUSTS AT CILURHUM, HEAR CHOIXERFORD. 



The Office of Works has taken steps to have the Roman Wall officially 
** scheduled " for preservation. This means that owners or occupiers of land 
over which It extends cannot interfere with it, except by authority of the 
Department, and are liable for any damage done to It. Public interest in Roman 
remains in this country has lately been stimulated by the discoveries at 
Folkestone, Yeovil, and Margidunum. a fort between Leicester and Lincoln, and 
by the handing over to the National Trust of the Roman villa at Chedworth 
(Illustrated In our issue of July 12). But the Great Wail, built across Britain 
by Hadrian about A.D. 122, linking up the forts constructed by Agricola from 


A.D. 78 to 85. to keep out the Rets, remains beyond question the greatest 
relic of the Roman occupation. ** The best-preserved building on the wall 
line,'* writes Miss Jessie Mothersole, author of *' Hadrian's Wall" (John Lane) 
In “Wonders of the Past" (Fleetway House), "Is the bath-house at Chesters 
(Cilurnum) on the North Tyne. ... A large flagged chamber, probably the 
unrobing room, contains seven round-arched stone niches, whose purpose is not 
known, but it is suggested that they were cupboards for the bathers’ clothes. 
Nothing of the sort has been found elsewhere." The building of the wall, 
under Hadrian, was illustrated in our issue of April 1, 1911. 









































THE FIRST OF THE SCUTTLED GERMAN FLEET TO BE RAISED AT SCAFA FLOW : THE SALVED DESTROYER 
SHOWING ABOVE WATER AFTER BEING TOWED INSHORE BETWEEN TWO PARTS OF THE FLOATING DOCK. 


GERMANY'S “CENOTAPH”: A COFFIN AS EMBLEM OF THE 
DEAD—THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL AT THE REICHSTAG. 
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CURRENT NEWS-INTERESTING EVENTS AND OCCASIONS. 


Fbrnstadt (Berun), I.B., and L.N.A. 


SHOWING THE DOOR INTO THE BEDROOM (SEE ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH) : THE VERANDAH 
OF THE SUITE IN THE “ BEREHCARIA ” RESERVED FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


A HUGE CROWD IN BERUN AT THE UNVEILING OF THE GERMAN WAR 
MEMORIAL (SHOWN BELOW) ; A VIEW FROM THE REICHSTAG. 


submarine “VI.,” recently launched at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, is said to be twice as large as any other in the American Navy, measuring 341ift. long 

over all, and 27| ft. wide, with a surface displacement of 2164 tons.-The Channel steamer “ Newhaven,” bound for Dieppe, ran aground in a dense fog on 

August 5. at Berneval Plage, four miles east of Dieppe. No one was injured, and at low tide all the passengers walked ashore. Tugs were sent to refloat the 

_The Prince of Wales is to sail for his trip to the United States and Canada, on August 23, in the Cunarder “ Berengaria.”-The German national 

war memorial was recently unveiled in front of the Reichstag building in Berlin, in the presence of an enormous crowd.-Tom Gibbons, the American boxer, 

knocked out Jack Bloomfield, the British heavyweight, in the third round of the contest in the Stadium at Wembley on August 9. The flgbt was disappointing. 

and the attendance (some 40,000) not as large as was expected.-The successful Bard at the Eisteddfod at Pontypool was the Rev. Albert E, Jones, a young 

Calvinistic Methodist Minister at Penmaenmawr. The subject set was “To the Unknown God.” Mr. Jones won the Bardic crown at Mold last year.-The 

methods of raising the scuttled German ships at Scapa Flow are illustrated on a double page in this number. 
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SIKH RELIGIOUS GRIEVANCES EXPLOITED BY POLITICAL 


Photographs Supplied by Special Press, Nos. 3, 6, and 7. 



WITH THEIR BANNERS AT THE HEAD OF THE PROCESSION : A SHAHIDI JATHA 
(BAND OF *'MARTYRS*') IN THE PRECINCTS OF JAITO. 


ALL WITH THEIR HANDS CLASPED, AND SOME WEARING RED CROSS BADGES 
MEMBERS OF THE AKAU AMBULANCE CORPS WITH A JATHA AT JAlTa 


LOCKED UP IN A BARBED-WIRE ENCLOSURE: AM AKAU JATHA IMPRISONED 
AT THE FORT AT JAITO AFTER BEING ARRESTED. 


6. TYPES Gf THE MEM WHO TAKE PART IN THE DEMORSTRATIONS, AND Gt THEIR COSTUME: AN AKAU JATHA HALTED AT JAITO. 


The long unrest in the Punjab, which arose originally, out of religious grievances among the Sikhs, and has been exploited by political extremists for purposes 
of agitation, has been marked by numerous jathas, or processions of Akalis (Sikh fanatics) to various shrines to which they claim a right of entry, at Jaito. 
in the Nabha State, and elsewhere. As these proceedings involved infringement of the rights of property (often belonging to mahants, or priests, against whom 
the Akalis were demonstrating), the Government were forced to take steps to prevent them, and there have been many arrests of such jatkas by Indian 
police, assisted by cavalry and infantry. A huge Akali demonstration took place recently on the occasion of the munidpal welcome at Lahore to the new 
Governor of the P^injab, Sir Malcolm Hailey, whose statement that peace and order would be maintained in any circumstances has had a remarkable effect. 
Many moderate Sikhs have written to the Press to denounce the Akalis, and have formed committees to support the Government. The Akali movement. 
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AGITATORS: AKALIS ARRESTED IN THE PUNJAB. 

wtoM THE Director of Pubuc Information at Simla. 



WITH INDIAN CAVALRY ON GUARD THE OTHER SIDE OF THE BANK: A SHAHIDI JATHA, OR BAND OP MARTYRS(SO CALLED AS HAVIHG BEEN PREVIOUSLY ARRESTED). 

'TAKOIG am “BAST" IN A ROAD AT JAITO AFTER THEIR FRESH ARREST. 


7 . A MUCH.VEMERATED OBJECT IN THE PROCESSION: A DECORATED PALABQinM COBTAINIMC A SACRED BOOK OF THE SIKH RELIGION. 

IN A SHAUiOl JATHA, WITH OTHERS KHEEUMG BESIDE TX. 


which be^an a few years ago.^^as at first designed to purge Skhism of abuses, and expel worthless priests from the temples. It led to the formation of 
the Gurdwara Parbandak Committee, which has since been captured ** by political agitators. It is this committee which orders the jatkas. Feeling has been 
unjustly directed against the Government, whose point of view is misrepresented and misunderstood. ** The Sikhs ask,'* said a writer in the Times" recently, 

first, that their shrines should be under Sikh control—that is, under their representative committee. . . . Second, that all Sikhs should be allowed to wear 

kirpanSf or daggers, without limit of size. Third, that all ^khs found guilty of crimes . . . regarded by an impartial body as religious should be forthwith 

released. Fourth, that the former Maharajah of Nabha should be restored. ... It has been on the Nabha question that negotiations have broken down.” 

Previous illustrations of the subject appeared in our issues of March 22 and 29 last. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photographs by Photopbess, C.N., Lapayette Art-Pho Service, Eluott and Fry, Keystone View Ca 


Sport 


Genera t. 


RUSSIAN SIGNATORIES TO THE ANGLO-SOVIET TREATIES : (L. TO R.) MM. A. L. SCHEINMANN (FINANCE), 
C. G. RAKOVSKY (CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN LONDON), A. F. RADCHENKO, AND M. P. TOMSKY, OUTSIDE 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE AFTER SIGNING THE TREATY. 


LEAVING THE FOREIGN OFFICE AFTER SIGNING THE ANGLO- 
SOVIET TREATIES; M. A. A. JOFFE. 


MURDERED IN MEXICO : THE LATE 
MRS. ROSALIE EVANS, WHO RE¬ 
FUSED TO SURRENDER HER FARM. 


A VETERAN PEER WHO SPENT 
67 YEARS IN AUSTRALIA ; THE 
LATE EARL OF DUCIE. 


FORMERLY KEEPER OF THE 
WALLACE COLLECTION : THE 
LATE SIR CLAUDE PHILUPS. 


PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION : MAJ.-GEN. SIR 
DAVID BRUCE, F.R.S. 


AUTHOR OF THE DAWES RE¬ 
PORT ON REPARATIONS : GEN. 
CHARLES GATES DAWES. 


THE COMlNG>OF-AGE OF THE HON. W. H. SMITH (THIRD FROM RIGHT), ELDEST 


THE GERMAN DELEGATES TO THE LONDON CONFERENCE ON REPARATIONS : 


SON OF VISCOUNT AND VISCOUNTESS HAMBLEDEN : THE FAMILY GROUP AT (L. TQ R.) DR STRESEMANN (FOREIGN MINISTER), DR MARX (CHANCELLOR), 


GREENLANDS. HENLEY. FOR THE OCCASION. 


DR LUTHER (HNANCE MINISTER). AND HERR VON SCHUBERT. 


Two Anglo-Sovict Treaties were signed at the Foreign Office on August 8. by the 
Premier and Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, and by Messrs. C. G. Rakovsky (Soviet 
Charge d’Affaires in London). A. A. Joffe. A. F. Radchenko, A. L. Scheinmann, 

and M. P. Tomsky, Soviet plenipotentiaries.-Mrs. Rosalie Evans, who was shot 

dead on August 2, near her estate in Mexico, was a British subject, as the 
widow of the late Mr. H. E. R. Evans, formerly President of the Bank of London 
in Mexico, who was killed in the war. She herself was the daughter of an American 
father and a French-Creole mother. Her fight for her estate is a matter of recent 
history. At the trial in Mexico City on August 10 of three men accused of the 
murder, the British representative walked out of the Court, obviously dissatisfied 
with the procedure.-At the opening of the British Association meeting at 


Toronto, on August 6. Sir David Bruce gave his Presidential Address on “ The 

Prevention of Disease.*’-The Earl of Dude, who was over ninety, had spent 

sixty-seven years sheep-farming in Queensland, where he also held several Ministerial 

pests. He returned In 1922 on succeeding to the peerage.-Sir Claude Phillips, 

the well-known art critic, was Keeper of the Wallace CoUection from 1897 to 

1911.-General Charles C. Dawes, of "Dawes Report" fame, is the Republican 

candidate for the Vice-Presidency of the United States.-The group taken at 

Greenlands, Lord Hambleden’s place at Henley, at the coming-of-age of his eldest 
son. the Hon. W. H.' Smith, shows (I. to r.) the Hon. J. F. Smith, the Hon. 
Edith Smith, Viscountess Hambleden, the Hon. W. H. Smith, Viscount Hambleden, 
and the Hon. Margaret Smith. On the ground is the Hon. David Smith. 
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THE “TWELFTH": GROUSE-SHOOTING ON NORTHERN MOORS. 

PHOTOGRArKS BY SpORT ANI> GEHCRaL. 



GROUSE-SHOOTING OVER DOGSi A SPORTSMAN AND SPORTSWOMAN. WHO PREFER THE OLDER AND MORE STRENUOUS METHOD, BAGGING 

MOOR, LOCH RANNOCH. 


V -rr-- ' . . 




The Twelfth of August having once more inaugurated the grouse-shooting season, 
sport is in full swing. There are two methods of killing grouse—shooting them 
over dogs, which is the usual system in Scotland, or driving them to the guns 
stationed in butts, nowadays the general practice in England. Above we illustrate 
typical examples of both styles. Discussing '* the older branch of grouse-shooting— 
namely, that of walking them up over dogs,*' the Duke of Rutland (in the 
“ Encyclopssdia of Sport ”) speaks of ** the necessity' of the sportsman getting 
himself into some sort of ‘ condition ’ before attempting to go through the hard 
work entailed by this form of shooting.** The prospects for the present grouse¬ 


shooting season were reported to be not very bright, owing to the prolonged 
frosts of last spring, which destroyed so much of the heather on which the birds 
feed; and, in Scotland, to the snowstorms of May, that buried countless nests 
and drove sitting hens from their eggs. The most successful grouse season on 
record was that of 1672, when 17,064 driven grouse alone were shot during August. 
In 1886, Lord Walsingham broke the record (his own) for one-man shooting of 
driven grouse by bagging 1070 to his own gun in 12^ hours, on the Blubberhouse 
Moors, in Yorkshire. The record over dogs is believed to be 440. shot on 
August 12, 1871, by the Maharajah Duleep Singh, at Grantully, Perthshire. 
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HOW A DESTROYER OF THE SCUTTLED GERMAN FLEET 


Dkavn by odr Spkial 
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USING A SURRENDERED GERMAN FLOATING DOCK TO LIFT SCUTTLED GERMAN 

The huge German submarine dock surrendered at Harwich was adapted lor the greatest salvage task ever attempted — the raising of the surrendered 
German Reet, scuttled and sunk by the Germans at Scapa Row in 1919. The first of the scuttled ships to be raised was the destroyer “ V60," which 
on August I, after a previous unsuccessful attempt, was lifted 3 ft. from the bottom by the use of stronger wire hawsers. The destroyer and the dock 
were then towed towards the shore by tugs. The floating dock had been spedally altered for the work. The tubular submarine dock was detached, 
and the main portion of the deck structure cut. The remainder was fitted for raising the smaller vessels. On arrival at Scapa Row, the dock was again 
cut into two halves, each half 190 ft. long. The two halves were moored over the sunken destroyer, and divers'were sent down. All along the edge 
of the dock are placed lifting sheaves. From these are taken down anchor cables, with great hooks, which are fixed by divers in the ports fore and 
aft. Where no ports exist amidships, the divers cut holes. These various operations are shown in the left-hand half of the above drawing. The 
right-hand half illustrates the project of raising the sunken battle-cruiser “ Hindenburg." This huge ship rests on a sandy bottom in an upright 
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! WAS RAISED: REMARKABLE SALVAGE AT SCAPA FLOW. 


\*TisT, G. H. Davis. 



TWO LARCe TOBEiV, 
WiLlr-BE PLACED IN f 
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ii— ''putmped out^i 
POWtlON OF THE SHIP ^lUL FULL OF iSmUR ■ 


3r6 operation 


HOW THE ATTEMPT WILL BE MADE TO RAISE THE BATTLE-CRUISER ‘^HINDENBURC 


D07ENS OF TNESe POWERFUL 
SUBMERSIBLE PUMPS WILL BE USED 









eTo C K ^ ..1 


>HIPS; (LEFT) TACKLE FOR RAISING SMALLER SHIPS; (RIGHT) FOR THE "HINDENBURG.” 

I osition, with her funnels, a portion of her upper works, and a small section of her bow above water. The scheme provisionally evolved by Messrs. 
' ox and Danks, Ltd., who are the firm concerned in the salvage work, is to blank off by means of plugs, patches, and so on, the whole of the 
forward portion of the ship. Steel tubes will then be built into the ship, and down them will be lowered powerful submersible pumps. By this means 
the whole of the forward section should be freed from water. The next operation will be the pumping out of the upper midship section, and it is hoped 
tnat this will give the ship sufficient buoyancy forward to raise her bows considerably, and make it possible to tow her into shallower water. Then, with 
her forecastle above the surface, this will be utilised as a working platform to lift out her heavy deck fittings, turrets, guns, and top hamper. When this is 
accomplished, it may be possible to blank off and pump out the rest of the vessel, so that she will float. The “ Hindenburg " would then became a pontoon 
to raise the other vessels. There were 74 German ships interned at Scapa Flow, including 11 battleships, 5 battle-cruisers, 8 light cruisers, and 50 destroyers, 
nnd all were sunk except four of the large ships and a few destroyers. The task of raising them may take nine years.—CDn»»i.j CopyrifUM w VS. 
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ANOTHER TYPE OP FLAVIAN COIFFURE : A BUST 
OF A ROMAN MATRON (FRONT AND SIDE VIEW.) 


OF A KIND FREQUENTLY FOUND IN THE GRAVES 
ON THE ENGE PENINSULA: ROMAN WINE-JARSL 


I USED BY ROMANS Of SWITZERLAND NEARLY 2000 
I YEARS AGO: LAMPS (ABOVE) AND VASES FROM ENGE. 


INDICATING DETAILS OF THE HARNESS: 
A FIGURE OF A HORSE FOUND AT ENGE. 


l¥7iTHIN a mile of Berne U the small 
^ peninsula of Enge. formed by the 
I River Aar, and measuring about one-and-a-half 
miles long by less than a mile wide. *' As a 
rich arctueological site,'* says Mr. S. E. Win* 
bolt, the discoverer of the Roman remains he 
is excavating at Folkestone, ** there can be few 
to compare with it in Europe, for it gives evi¬ 
dence of settlement by Celts and Romans for 


FROM A ROMAN CEMETERY AT ENGE, NEAR BERl 
ROMAN BOWLS, SOME OF FLAVIAN DATE (69-96 AJ>.) 


f some dOO years. The Celtic occupation was 
I from 400 to 58 B.C.. the Roman from 58 B.C. 
I to (probably) early in the sixth century A.D.** 
I Excavations there, interrupted by the war, 
I and since renewed, have yielded remsu-kable 
1 results. Dr. O. Tschumi, of the Berne His¬ 
torical Museum, who directed the work, writes : 
\ *' Any settlement on this peninsula must have 
i been reasonably safe from enemy attacks. It 
I med Wttfv 


WITH HAIR DRESSED IN THE FLAVIAN FASHION: A 
ROMAN MATRON’S HEAD ON AN EARTHEN PLATE. 


. I BEUEVED TO REPRESENT A CELT. OWING TO THE 
j torque round THE NECK : A BUST FROM ENGE. 


SWITZERLAND UNDER THE C/ESARS: ROMAN RELICS. 

Photocrapus akd Dcscmptiok bv Dr. O. Tschumi, Curator op thx AacHaoLocicAL Collxctioh op tkr Bernk Histmucal Museum. 




ROMAN GLASSWARE FROM THE ENGE TOMBS: NOTABLE EXAMPLES—ONE EGG-SHAPED. SOME TUBULAR (FOR OINTMENT), OTHERS DECORATED WITH A NETWORK 

PATTERN. AT WHICH THE ROMAN GLASS-MAKERS WERE ADEPT. 


Ccnfixueii.] 

was an ideal place for what Cssar called an oppidum, and there is a great archaological 
probability that the Enge was one of the twelve oppida or towns which Caesar 
founded in the territory of the Celtic Helvetii. Traces of the Olts were found 
in two small cemeteries and a large workshop. In the former the dead were 
buried with all sorts of adornments, like armlets of glass, fibulae of bronze, and 
scarce pottery. Greek influence is betrayed in rare coins, which the ancients 
thought indispensable for the passage to Hades. They were found in the mouth 


of the dead, or, when these were cremated, in their cinerary urns. The excavations 
revealed one of the largat Roman cemeteries in Switzerland, with about 170 
tombs, most of them richly stored with pottery, statuettes and fibule. The dead 
were sometimes buried and sometimes cremated, both rites being used by the 
Romans. A Gallo - Roman temple was erected not far from the necropolis, with 
its opening to the east. The temple offerings were largely of money, und we 
have Gallic coins, as well as Imperial ones from Augustus to Domitlan.'* 
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NEW GEMS OF CLASSICAL ART: BRITISH DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE. 

Photocsaphs: Nos. i akd by Couktksy or Pbofessob Johm Gakstakc, Dimctor or the Palbstike Depaktnent or Antiquities; No. j. Suppued by the “Times.'' 



a. THE OPPOSITE SIDE 
OP THE SAME 
SARCOPHAGUS 
(SHOWN IN PHOTO- 
GRAPH NO. i) 
BOTH ENDS OF WHICH 
ARE ALSO 
ADORNED WITH 
BAS-RELIEFS 
OF GREEKS AND 
AMAZONS nCHTlNG 
A FINELY 
SCULPTURED PAIR 
OF GRIFFINS 
CONFRONTING ONE 
ANOTHER ACROSS 
A SACRED TREE. 


The British School of Archeology in Palestine has recently made Important 
additions to our knowledge of ancient classical art, by its excavations at Tell 
Barak, a mound beside the Crocodile River, between Kalsarieh (ancient Cesarea) 
and Tanturah (ancient Dor, or Dora), both on the sea-coast. First there was 
found the magnificent marble sarcophagus (now in the Museum , at Jerusalem), 
sculptured with beautiful bas-reliefs, of which those on its two sides are shown 
in the two upper photographs above. The battle scene of Greeks and Amazons, 
finely grouped and full of action, is considered to surpass in artistic quality any¬ 
thing previously found in Palestine. The two ends o! the sarcophagus also bear 


sculptures of Greeks and Amazons, while one side alone (that seen in Photograph 
No. 2) is devoted to another subject—a pair of griffins and a sacred tree. This 
sarcophagus bears a general resemblance to that commonly called the Tomb of 
Alexander the Great, now in the Museum at Constantinople. A few weeks later the 
British excavators discovered on the same site a second sarcophagus, with equally 
striking sculpture in the Alexandrine style of the second century. One side of it is 
shown in Phatograph No. 3. At the same time they found at Tanturah, overlooking 
the sea, ruins of an imposing Grseco-Phcenlcian building, of the -early Ionic order, 
enclosing a still earlier shrine, perhaps originally dedicated to Poseidon. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


^ZP <>.-4 




By J. D. SrMON. 





A lthough the late Joseph Conrad had moved some¬ 
what away from his earlier manner of late years, 
and had gone less frequently down to the sea in ships in 
quest of subjects, he will always be remembered hrst of 
all as a teller of sea-stories. The sea was one of the two 
ruling passions of his life—the other was literature—and 
be pursued both w’ith equal devotion. Neither came 
easily, and one came, in a sense, unawares. The boy bom 
in the Ukraine was a reader and a dreamer from his earliest 
voars, and always before his eyes he had a visiem of travel 
in remote regions. He would be a sailor, and a British 
sailor at that ; but he was nineteen befex^ his persistence 
made his dream come true. 

His Odyssey brought him acquainted with many men 
and cities, he saw strange tilings in outlandish parts, but 
the impulse to describe them waited until his experience 
had grown very rich and deep. When it came at length, 
it set the tale of adventure in a new key. Never before 
had rough life been presented in so rekective a mood. 
In Conrad the outlandish is transmuted by the hnest of 
hne minds, one that bad received crude impressions with¬ 
out being subdued to what it worked in, and the result 
was something apart in fiction—a realism that never sacri¬ 
ficed imagination, and declared itself, after its own un¬ 
sentimental kind, an idealism. It was an odd destiny 
that forbade Conrad to express himself in his own tongue, 
but it was fitting that such a gentleman adventurer should 
adopt the speech of the folk who had made the Seven 
Seas their ow'n. 

There was once a young nincompoop who put this 
weighty question to an old voyager. “ Mr. McAndrew, 
don’t you think steam spoils romance at sea ? ” He bad 
bis answer. The difference in method of sailing has 
not destroyed the everlasting adventure of the sea. 
Wind or steam, it is still romantic. And, despite all 
changes, the spirit of the old sea-dogs is still alive and 
assertive. ** In these days of 50,000-ton liners,** says 
a recent writer, “ with swimming-baths and ball-rooms, 
there does exist the real British sea-feeling; there are 
still men in a war-weary world inspired to go round 
the globe in small ships.** That is spoken of one of the 
latest of these mariners, whom Mr. Keble Chatterton 
would place alcxigside Voss, Slocum, and even Drake. 

He had the spirit of these three; the same daring 
independence, the pioneering skill to navigate strange 
waters in a small ship, and the skill to win through." 

That was written by way of introduction to a true 
tale of seafaring, which, if it does not actually beat 
ficticMi at its own game, at least runs it a dead heat. 

It is not so much a story of thrilling single incidents, 
as a sustained narrative of a huge adventure through¬ 
out. The author's modesty makes light of the affair 
and takes every new peril as all in the day*s work; 
but the true magnitude of this sea-going exploit Ues 
in the attempt and its successful accomplishment. For 
it was nothing more nor less than a voyage round 
the world in a cockle-shell, the third small^t boat that 
has ever done the trick. 

“ The Cruise of the Akaryllis," by the late 
Lieutenant G. H. P. Mulhauscr (The Bodley Head; 

8s. 6d.), is the remarkable work of a remarkable man 
(author, also, of “ Small Craft *’), whose name will 
live among British seamen. The voyage is the m<x'e 
extraordinary that it was undertaken by one who was 
virtually a non-professional sailor. That is to say, 
Mulhauser was not bred to the sea, but from his earbest 
years " he was attracted by the fascinating glamour 
of maritime things and surroundings.*' When he was 
at Merchant Taylors’ School he used to spend his 
holidays roughing it with the fishermen in the North 
Sea trawlers, and, when business called him to settle 
in Essex, he began to sail craft of*his own. 

This experience was invaluable to him in the Great 
War. He received a commissiem in the Royal Naval 
Rc^serve, and seiA'cd on the Sagitta, the Flag-ship of the 
Admiral of the Minesweepers. This vessel was handled 
with extraordinary skill, and it is related that a professional 
mariner has not yet recovered from the shock of hearing 
that all three officers of the SagiUa were amateur yachts¬ 
men. His dangerous service in the North Sea might have 
given any man his fill of seafaring, but in 1920 Mulhauser 
bought the Amaryllis, a yawl of thirty-seven tons, Thames 
measurement, and twenty-eight tons gross registered 
tonnage (53 ft. long on the water and 13 ft. beam), and 
determined to sail her round the world. He did it with 
a crew of three at most, and not the same hands through¬ 
out. In fact, he had only two hands, and these not the 
most competent, to help him to cross the Pacific. Mulhauser 
was everything himself. Once, at Colon, when a boat 
bringing stores hailed him and asked if he was the steward, 
he replied : " Yes. Also deck-hand, bos’un, mate, engineer, 
doctor on occasion, navigator, and skipper. Likewise 
owner. At the moment I am the steward, so pass up the 
stores." He answered—although not for the same can¬ 
nibalistic reason—to tiilbert's description of “ the elderly 
naval man ** who spun the tragic “ Yam of the Nawy 
Bell 

Oh, I am the cook and the captain bold, 

.And the mate o' the Sancy brig, 

And the bos'un tight and the midshipinitc, 

And the crew o* the captain's gig. 

" As a feat of endurance and enterprising courage," says 
Mr.. Keble Chatterton, in his short Memoir of Mulhauscr, 
’• this one-man show (for on him was all the responsibility) 
is one of the very finest voyages of the English nation, 
and if there were a modem Hakluyt alive it would be in¬ 
cluded in his eollectinn.” This praise is not too high. 


The Amaryllis sailed from Plymouth on September 6, 
1920, and on July 6, 1923, she anchored in Dartmouth 
Harbour, having completed the circumnavigation of the 
globe. Her course lay by way of the Canaries to the West 
Indies, through the Panama Canal, thence across the 
Pacific to Australia and New Zealand, and home by the 
East Indies, the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean. Mul¬ 
hauser writes with a delightful humour, and one regrets 
that he did not live to throw the whole of his notes and 
diaries into literary fex^m. The finished narrative breaks 
off in the East Indies, but the rest of the story, as edited 
from his letters and papers, is still full of lively touches. 
As his voyage extended and his fame spread through the 
ports of the world he found himself no longer an unknown 
spt'ck adrift upon the ocean, but a person of ccxisequence, 
who was signalled, looked f^, and finally fdted at his ports 
of call. At the end of his strenuous welcome at Alexandria, 
where, besides feasting, he had to inspect the Boy Scouts, 
the Girl Guides, and the Aspirantes, he wrote, " we feel we 
are going to sea for a rest." Only those who have read 
this entrancing story can grasp the irony of the joke, and 
can understand exactly how much repose the skipper of 
the AmaryUis enjoyed. The crew occasionally took easier 
views. One amateur steersman actually came to the 
wheel with a book, which he intended to enjoy in the 
intervals of watching the compass ! The skipper kindly 
said he would steer while his nian read. 

Mulhauser, like the seaman he was, has always a good 
yam ready. He picked up endless sidelights on character 
and adventure in the course of his voyaging. At Suva 
he beard one of his best. It was an echo of the war. The 
Governor had reason to believe that the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisrnau were steaming to pay him a visit. As Suva 
was not fortified, and resistance was out of the question. 


the wily Governor sent himself a wireless message purporting 
to come from H.M.S. Australia, to the effect that the ship 
would be in harbour at dawn. To this he duly sent a 
reply inviting the C.O. and such other officers as could 
be spared from duty to breakfast on their arrival. The 
Scharnhorst and her consort were particularly anxious 
not to meet the Australia, and on taking in these messages 
they prudently turned and fled and Suva was saved. 

On approaching Suva, Mulhauser avoided tempting 
channels that would have let him quickly through the 
outer reef into smooth water, because, having no large- 
scale chart, he did not care to take the risk. " Yet,’* he 
continues, “ the early navigators, with no charts at all, 
used to work their unhandy ships into many such places 
in a way that now seems impossible. They were real sea¬ 
men, those tough old shell-backs." But the breed and 
the spirit are still alive, and Mulhauser was a brilliant 
descendant, whose death was a loss to British seamanship. 
Perhaps the toils and hardships of his great voyage prov^ 
too much for him. When congratulated on his cruise, he 
replied, " Thanks—nobody but myself would have been 
such a perfect fool ever to have done it." That was his 
modesty, but Mulhauser’s is just the sort of gallant and 
reasonable folly that has made Great Britain what she is 
on the Seven Seas. 

As a companion to Mulhauser's story you should take 
up the latest volume in the " Survey of Empire” series, 
noticed here last week. This is “The Trade, Commerce, and 
SH irriNO OF the Empire" (Collins; i6s.), by Sir Charles 


McLeod and Professor A. W. Kirkaldy. Designed specially for 
all those who arc really anxious to learn something of our 
Imperial liabilities and commerce, this excellent account 
opens with a succinct prologue, giving the history of the 
opening of the great trade-routes across the world, firom 
the dim days when the Phoenician trader carried his civilising 
influence from the Mediterranean to our own shores down 
to the age of Captain Cook’s great adventure. This is 
followed by a fine description of the development of ocean- 
transport and the evolution of the sailing-ship and the 
steam-ship. The later sections of the book deal with the 
effects of science, invention, and initiative on commerce; 
the effect of industry, finance, exchange, and modem 
methods; and the work ccmcludes with a general con¬ 
sideration of the Empire and trade, together with a review 
of the present position and its possibilities. 

To the layman, who has at the best but a hazy notion 
of what shipping business involves, this book will come 
as a revelation. The slory is not only severely practical, 
but attractively romantic. “ If," says Professor Kirkaldy 
(who has written the major portion of the book), “ one 
considers the whole position of a shipping manager, the 
variety of knowledge he requires, first of all in building 
and equipping the ship and then in the matter of operating, 
one finds that the position, with all its responsibilities, is 
a very interesting cme. It demands a breadth of outlook, 
a ripe experience, and a steady judgment, probably greater 
than in any other position in the commercial world. To-day 
the ship-owner not only watches the markets in which he 
is interested for freight purposes, but, thanks to wireless, 
he is in direct and, practicaJly, in complete control of his 
ships in any part of the world." Tracks have all been care¬ 
fully thought out, and are laid down by regulations which 
came into force in January 1899. 

Within living memory, two impenrtant events have 
led to changes of great moment to shipping. One 
was the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the other 
the opening of the Panama Canal in 1915. The full 
consequence of de Lesseps’s project is known and 
realised. The extent to which the Panama route is 
destined to effect world commerce and the interests 
of individual nations is still an unknown quantity. 
Considerations of freight and insurance, of coaling 
and repair stations, price of coal and changes in the 
t>'pe of marine engine, will modify the situation and 
help to determine between Panama and Suez. And 
only recently have experts come to recognise bow 
largely rates of exchange may determine which way 
trade shall flow. This book gives a clear and excellent 
ccxispectus of current shipping problems. Its descrip¬ 
tive pensions are always readable, often fascinating, 
and the statistical tables will prove an added attraction 
to those who are more moved by bard facts and p lain 
figures than by argument. The volume amply main¬ 
tains the credit of a valuable series. 

On this subject of ships, shipping, and tales of the 
sea, it may not be out of place to note that “ Book¬ 
man," in a recent number of the British Weekly, has 
given some most interesting biographical details about 
Mr. Dale Collins, whose amazing sea-stex'y, “ Ordeal" 
(already noticed here at length) has been compared, 
not unjustly, in some of its aspects with the work of 
Ccxirad. Mr. Collins, it appears, hails from Australia. 
He was bom in Sydney of an Irish father and an 
English mother. He fint saw himself in print w*hen 
he was eight years old, and at eleven earned his first 
thirty shillings for “ literature " with a contribution 
to Puch. He now lives in London. The best thing 
“ Bookman " records about Mr. Dale Collins concerns 
the genesis of his powerful and forbidding character in 
“Ordeal," the steward. When the novelist was a very 
small boy the steward of an Australian coastal ship 
picked him up in fun and held him over the rail. 
The resultant terror haunted his dreams ever after. 
He bated and feared that steward as he hated and 
feared no other man, and of his tormentor’s career 
he dreamed terrible things. Hence “ Ordeal,” the 
writing of which has relieved the author of a life¬ 
long hideous obsession. The novel is therefore a vindica¬ 
tion of psycho-analysis as an escape from haunting terrors. 

To turn to more frivolous matters, I have just read Mr. 
Stephen Leacock’s new book, “ The Garden of Folly ’* 
(The Bodley Head; 55.), which reminds me of a saying of 
Jack Point's: “ An accepted wit has but to say * Pass the 
mustard,* and they roar their ribs out." Perhaps I am a 
stiff and sceptical fogey, but occasionally the jokes of this 
accepted wit (about whose popular acceptance there is 
no doubt) leave me cold. When Mr. Leacock, that grave 
Professor of Economics, began as a diverting writer, he 
did not so obviously flaunt the cap and bells, and his 
“ Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town " promised excellent 
things in portraiture of the smaller Canadian communities. 
Later efforts in the comic essay or burlesque treatise 
appealed less to me personally (which does not matter), 
but they found Mr. J-eacock a world-wide audience. It 
is only in parts, then, that his “ Garden of Folly" found 
me responsive. Yet I believe this author could be equally 
amusing if he denied himself the cheap and crackling patter 
to which at times he condescends. As a writer of skits, 
however, he succeeds, and his present thrust at the gospel 
of “Success in life," raemexy-training, and other current 
fads and follies, is shrewd and well-timed. Perhaps if he 
were more literary, he would miss his mark with the people 
he wishes to reach. It may be that he denies himself 
dignity as a writer in order the more effectively to hold 
the mirror up to folly. For that sacrifice let him not be 
denied merit. “So £galit4 did not lack virtue, then. God 
forbid that any man should altogether lack virtue." 



UNVEILED AT HAVRE BY THE DUKE OF BRABANT: THE 
“MONUMENT DE LA RECONNAISSANCE BELCEA TOKEN OF 


BELGIAN GRATITUDE TO FRANCE. 

The Duke of Brabant, heir to the Belgian throne, unveiled at Havre, on 
August 4, the Monument de la Reconnaissance Beige, erected in token of 
gratitude for French hospitality during the war to the exiled Belgian 
Government, which from October 13, 1914, to November 10, 1918, was 
housed in the Hdtetterie at Ste. Adresse, adjoining Havre. The Duke was 
presented with a miniature copy of the monument for his parents, the King 
and Oueen of the Belgians, and a gold Sword of Honour for King Albert, 
who had sent a message on the occasion to the French President, assuring 
him of Belgium's “ faithful remembrance ."—[Phetograph hy C.N.J 
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THE KING AS YACHTSMAN: HIS MAJESTY TAKES THE WHEEL AT CQWES. 


Photocraphs by C.N. 


SHOWING THE KING IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND JUST THIS SIDE OF THE 
WHEEL, AT WHICH IS MAJOR PHILIP HUNLOKE : THE DECK OF *' BRITANNIA " 
(FROM THE MAINMAST, LOOKING AFT.) 


WAITING FOR THE STARTING SIGNAL : THE KING (IN CENTRE) WITH THE 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT (NEXT) AND SIR CHARLES CUST (RIGHT, WITH 
TELESCOPE), ABOARD ** BRITANNIA." 


the king AT THE WHEEL OF HIS YACHT FOR THE FIRST TIME (IT IS SAID} 
DURING A RACE : (L. TO R.) MAJOR HUNLOKE, HIS MAJESTY, AND SIR 

DEREK KEPPEL. 


OUR GENIAL SAILOR KING IN HIS ELEMENT: HIS MAJESTY AS A YACHTSMAN I 
ABOARD HIS CUTTER, "BRITANNIA." 
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The King, as a sailor, is thoroughly at home on the water, and during the Cowes 
Regatta (from August A to 8) he took an active part in sailing his famous cutter, 
“ Britannia," in the various races. On the second day. In the handicap for big 
yachts, *‘ Britannia " won easily, with Mr. H. Blundell-Weld’s " Lulworth " second, 
the other competitors being Sir C. C. Allom’s ** White Heather," and Sir Thomas 
Upton's *' Shamrock," On other days, " White Heather " was the most successful. 


In one event the King himself took the wheel of '* Britannia," for the first time* 
it is understood, during a race. It is evident from our photographs that his 
Majesty keenly enjoyed the sport. Although, in the latter part of the week, lack of 
wind made the racing somewhat slow, the fine weather caused the time to pass 
pleasantly. The King and Queen left C^wes on August 11 in the "Victoria and 
Albert," f(v Portsmouth* on their way back to London. 
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By SIGNOR GUGUELMO FERRERO, 

Tht tiistinguisheti lialian phihuophUai htiioriaa ; author of ** The Grealnesa and OecHne of Romef* ** Rutnr of the Ancient CMltsathnCi** etc. 


%Ve continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with world polUies as that famous 
modern historian sees them and interprets them. The 
views set forth in the series are personal and not neces¬ 
sarily edit(^ial. 

T hat which Proudhon called disdainfully ** the eternal 
siesta of the human race ” seems to be still far 
distant. The fear of war continues to poison the peace 
which Europe has laboriously von at the price of so much 
blood. All the States protest that they only wish for 
peace, but each nation has at least one neighbour whom 
it distrusts, and who in its turn distrusts it; each nation 
denounces its neighbour's distrust as hallucination or 
calumnies, yet would ccxisider it betrayal of its own country 
to questicm its own distrusts. Spectators no longer know 
what to think. Who is right and who is wrong in these 
mutual recriminations ? On the other side of the Atlantic 
the masses, astounded by these ever-recurring quarrels, 
are beginning to ask themselves whether Europe has not 
been attacked by an incurable madness. 

No ; Europe has not become a madhouse. The 
atrocious uncertainty by which her moral forces have been 
wasted during the last hve years have a deeper rooted cause 
than the waves of hate, fear, and pride which have succeeded 
the World War. There is a profound desire for peace in 
dll countries, even in 
those which, from the 
point of view of their 
personal interest, have 
most right to complain 
of the result of the war. 

Who can deny it ? 

But during the nine¬ 
teenth century Europe 
was attacked by a 
strange illness which 
one might call “ the in* 
toxication of perpetual 
upheaval.'* There are 
minds whose conception 
of life is simply that of 
iemf>est and combat; 
and of history as an 
immense political and 
social housebreaker’s 
yard, in which the 
human soul can refit 
its energies. 

For a century past 
the restless spirits in 
each generation find a 
literature, philosophies, 
doctrines, political par* 
ties, bureaucratic and 
economic interests, 
which draw them into 
groups, which excite 
them and give them 
the consdouaiess of a 
mission, and sometimes, 
if circumstances arc 
favourable, nerve them 
to action. 

Even the deluge of 
blood which has covered 
half the world during 
Xhe last ten years has 
not sufficed to extin¬ 
guish this effervescence 
of the Euro|>ean spirit. 

In nearly aU countries 
to-day there are groups 
or parties who proclaim 
that we have so far 
only witnessed the pro¬ 
logue ; the real drama— 
coups de force, white or 
red dictatorships, social revolutions, wars of revenge, 
doctrinal wars, inter-ccmtinental wars, poisonous gases, 
swarms of aeroplanes capable of exterminating a whole 
population oc of destroying a great city In a few minutes— 
is yet to come. It is true that these groups and these 
parties are nearly everywhere excluded from Government ; 
hut who can guarantee that they will not reach that goal, 
iby legal or illegal means, in the near future ? Universal 
suffrage is everywhere a Sphinx of multitudinous riddles. 
And if, in one of the great European States, universal 
■suffrage should end by demanding perpetual upheaval, 
either under the form of new wars of revenge or of con¬ 
quest, or under the form of a social revolution, which 
would soon engender new wars—what would happen then ? 

It is this fear, probably chimerical, which cemdemos 
Europe to insomnia. The forces which want peace, and 
the forces which, consciously or not, are urging to new 
wars, arc at grips in almost all countries. It is impossible 
to predict what will be the result of this struggle, either 
because all surprises are possible, or because there no longer 
exists a registering and regulating apparatus for the two 
conflicting forces which permits us to f<vcsee, to a certain 
extent, where the probabilities of success lie from moment 
to moment, what is likely to happen, whether we shall have 
peace or war. That apparatus did exist in Europe before 
the war; it was the “ International of Courts." The war 
has destroyed it. 


We have here one of the gravest and least-realised 
consequences of the World War. 

Up to the year 1914 foreign policy was conducted by 
the Courts in all the States of continental £ur<^ with the 
exception of Switzerland and France. 

In great international affairs, the Parliaments only 
played a subordinate rdle, and nearly always exercised a 
mere appearance of control. The Sovereigns were no 
longer the absolute and irresponsible masters, as in 1815 
and 1848 ; they had to take account of public opinion, of 
the doctrines of the various parties—and of economic 
interests; but within the limits laid down by these social 
forces they had in their own hands the direction and 
initiative in all that concerned the relati<Nis with other 
States. 

This system had many inconveniences, as was seen ten 
years ago, but it assured great stability in the international 
relations of a continent which was over-populated and over- 
armed, and in which all the countries lived in a state of 
dread suspicion of their neighbours. The Courts were 
also an '* International," select indeed, but mewe active, for 
instance, than that of Labour. The members of these Royal 
and Imperial families knew each other, saw each other 
often, intermarried, knew languages and could talk together 
without the need of interpreters; they had a common 


diplomatic system and all the necessary knowledge for 
its application; they were in a certain measure bound, as 
are all close corpevations, by an almost professional feeling 
of honour. By knowing the ideas and character of a 
Sovereign, and the counsellcKs by whom he was surrounded, 
it was possible to frame pc^itical plans of a certain solidity. 
If a new problem of foreign policy arose it was relatively 
easy to guess what would be thought of it in Rome, Vienna, 
Berlin, or St. Petersburg. It was a question of foretelling 
the impressions and psychol(^cal reactions of a small 
number of pe<^le whose characters, tendencies, and weak¬ 
nesses were already well known. If it were desired to 
know up to what point it was possible to couni on the main¬ 
tenance of peace, c»r whether there was danger of war, 
judicious soundings could be taken at Berlin, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg in certain very select but stable quarters. 

Forecasts and plans for a distant future were possible, 
especially when the policy and character of a Sovereign 
had become set with age. The critical period of uncer¬ 
tainty was always at the beginning of a reign. But in 
1914 , when war broke out, the King of Italy had reigned 
for fourteen years, the Emperor of Russia fen- twenty, the 
German Emperc^ for twenty-six, and the Emperor of 
Austria for sixty-six years ! 

The hist<M’y of the Triple Alliance was the most charac¬ 
teristic example of this indissoluble solidity. Even now we 
know but little concerning the creation of that political 


system, its aims, or the crises which succe^vely transformed 
it. Created by a powerful Minister in the secret chambers 
of three discreet Courts, the nations saw this Alliance stand 
firm for thirty-two years against the criticism of parties, 
the diplomatic attacks of adverse Powers, changes of 
Sovereigns and other events ; they saw it become the centra 
of enormous economic interests, as if it were the secret 
keystone of the European system. This Alliance was the 
immovable Sphinx, which did not reveal its secret, known 
for thirty-two years by fcK'ty or fifty persems, until the day 
when, having preserved peace shrouded in mystery, it 
equally mysteriously let loose war. 

is it possible to imagine an analogous combination 
to-day ? For five years Europe has crumbled into States 
and nations which have no longer anything in common, one 
with the other—neither language nor religion, political ideo¬ 
logy nor social structure. " The International Courts " has 
disappeared; there no longer exists in Europe a directing 
force of a cosmopolitan character; each politician speaks 
his own language, not only in a real, but al^ in a figurative 
sense, and the confusion of tongues is as great as round 
the Tower of Babel, notwithstanding the numerous gangs 
of interpreters. 

Isolated in its own particular mind, each country confides 
its foreign policy to a Minister who is almost always impr rw 
vised and unstable, and who has at his back offices which 
have lost their bear¬ 
ings, and before him an 
excitable public opinion 
which varies according 
to the passionate eddies 
of feeling of millions of 
men and women. What 
power can the offices 
or the Minister have 
against the sudden 
starts, the osdUations, 
and the oontradictioos 
of public ofnnion ? 
Nme, or but very 
little, for to-day, in alt 
countries alike, the 
State only supports 
itself upon the soul of 
the pe<^le, and must 
bend dodlely to its 
incessant movements. 
Thot stability of the 
pre-war system is re¬ 
placed by perpetual 
motion, which threatens 
to make precarious, un¬ 
stable, and almost fluid 
the inter-relations of 
States, and, in conse¬ 
quence, all the founda¬ 
tions of peace—treaties, 
alliances, ** ententes," 
agreements, ccmfidence, 
and good faith. 

The natiems are be¬ 
ginning to grow anxious 
about this instability, 
and they are right, for 
the danger is great, 
especially for a con¬ 
tinent so over-popu¬ 
lated—and, taken as a 
whole, still so over- 
armed — as Eur(^>e, 
where nations and races 
divided by secular 
hatreds are pressed close 
against one another on 
narrow territories, in a 
state of permanent 
rivalry and friction. 

In America the 
States are protected against their own folly and that 
of others by the enormous tracts of uninhabited 
country which isolate them as in a void between purely 
geographical frontiers, and by the meagreness of the 
military forces at their disposal. The stability of in¬ 
ternational relations necessary for the general welfare is 
• imposed on them all by the almost physical impossibility 
of changing them. In Europe that stability, not being a 
gift of nature or history, must be gained by a conscioiis 
effort of will; by the imposition of a political and moral 
force, capable of reminding the State which should fail 
in its international duties of the spirit of moderation and 
conciliation, of the necessity for the observance of treaties, 
and the sense of respect for the rights of others. 

The conclusion is plain. From 18 x 5 to 1914 Europe 
possessed that force; she no longer has it. Despite 
moments of weakness, which were especially numerous 
between 1848 and 1870 , despite proceedings which were 
often crafty, and intermittent treacheries of dynastic 
egotism, the policy of the Courts assured a certain balance 
of power during the nineteenth century between the forces 
and rights of the Great and the Small Powers of Europe. 
That balance of power, despite its numerous imperfections, 
was the most important element in that European political 
stability, both before and after 1870 , which has disappeared 
to-day. The day when the Hohenzollcrns and the Haps- 
burgs destroyed the monarchical system of Europe by 
[CcM/tMiteJ <w page JJ/. 



THE PERSONAL TOUCH IN IMPERIAL COMMUNICATIONS: BRITISH AND CANADIAN DELEGATES OP THE EMPIRE 
PARLlAMEffTARY ASSOCIATION ASSEMBLED AT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS BEFORE LEAVING FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
INCLUDING THE COLONIAL SECRETARY, MR. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. (SEATED, CENTRE). 

The deletates (seen above) from the United Kingdom and Canadian branches of the Empire Parliamentarx Asaociatioa sailed for South Africa 
on August 6, in the s.a. " Saxon," to join the Australian and New Zealand delegates there as guests of the Union branch. The photograph 
shows (1. to r.), front row—Senator the Hem. R. Watson (Canada), Lord Burnham, Sen. the Rt. Hon. Sir George Poster, G.C.M.C. (Can.), Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, M.P. (Cokmial Secretary), Sir Douglas Hogg. M.P., Dr. Chappie, and Sir Howard D'Egville (Secretary of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association). Back row—Sen. Wlloughby ((^.), Mr. E. Chevrier, M.P. ((Un.), Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., Col. Murray MacLaren, M.P. (Can.), 
Mr. James Welsh, M.P., Senator Boyer (Can.), Mr. H. Snell, M.P., Sir Robert Hamilton, M.P.. Mr. Walter Baker, M.P., Capt. Brass, M.P., 
and Mr. W. G. Mc(>ianie (Can.). Mr. J. H. Thomas will be the first Colonial Secretary in office to visit South Africa since Mr. Chamberlain's 
historic tour after the Boer War .—IPkotegrspk by C.AT.) 
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THE OLDEST PATTERN “BOOK”: EGYPTIAN DESIGNS 5000 YEARS OLD. 



liv CoLUTESY OP Sir W. M. Flinukrs PtiiKiE, Liti.D., I'.R-S., etc., I'rotessor nr !-.iiVPTOLi»cY at I MVp«-..nY C«‘ti.coE, Lonhon. 




DATING BACK THE SO-CALLED GREEK PALMETTO fNO. 2) AND GREEK FRET (NO. 5) BY 3000 YEARS : ROOF DECORATION 
FROM THE ROCK-TOMB OF A PRINCE OF QAU, CUT IN THE NILE CLIFFS 5000 YEARS AGO (ONE SIXTH ORIGINAL SIZE). 


Describing these remarkable patterns from ancient Egypt, Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie writes : “ High up in the cliffs of the Nile a great hall in the rock has 
stood open for hve thousand years. It is truly cut, with an arched roof spanning 
more than thirty feet without any pillars. This was part of the tomb of a prince 
of Qau, about thirty miles south of Assiut. had this cut in the rock, looking 

out over his wide dominions, with colonnades and porticos before it. The walls of 
the Great Hall were covered with finely drawn paintings, and the roof, over twenty 
feet up, was divided into a hundred squares of patterns, representing mat-work. 
These patterns arc the oldest collection known, more than a dozen different designs, 


besides small variations. The copies here are a sixth oi the size. What we 
commonly call the Greek palmetto was already known a thousand years earlier 
in Egypt ; now, in No. 2 , it is seen to be yet a couple of thousand years earlier 
still. The little thorn-like projections suggest that the long lines and coils were 
taken from some climbing plant. Another old friend is the Greek fret, so called 
(No. 5 ), which, florets and all, might be supposed not to be half as old as it is. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are strange combinations which were never used later ; the other 
patterns were continued for ages afterwards. All of these were doubtless stock 
patterns of that remote age, and were varied according to the decorator's taste.'* 
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THE COLOUR OF HONG-KONG: CHINESE JUNKS AND SAMPANS IN 

The picturesque port of Hong-Kong presents a strange mixture of the oldest and the newest types of craft. The native Chinese junks and sampans are constructed on lines 
that differ but little from the vessels of antiquity and the Middle Ages, as represented in Western art. They have preserved through the aces the general form both of the 
ancient Fhttnician galley and the Saracen vessels of the Middle Ages. As a French writer says : “ The heraldic ship in the arms of the City of Paris and a Chinese junk 
are as like as two sisters. . . . The word ‘ jonque ' (junk) is a French form of the Portuguese ‘junco.’ . . . 'Sampan' is a Chinese word meaning literally ‘three planks,' 
and oiiginally used as a term of derision for small European boats." Modern Hong-Kong, as a British port and coaling-station, is a great shipbuilding centre. The 


From the Water-Colour by L . Sabatiier. (Cop 
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PHE HARBOUR, WHICH IS SHOWN IN MODEL FORM AT WEMBLEY. 

Official Guide to the Wembley Exhibition, describing the Hong*Kong Pavilion, says : ** On either side (of the entrance) are buildings in which are shown exhibits of the 
Colony’s most important industry shipbuilding. More ships were constructed in Hong-Kong last year than in all the rest of the Empire outside the United Kingdom —put 
together. The large-scale model of the port, that of Hong-Kong itself, and another on a smaller scale of the whole colony, will be of deep interest to those for whom such 
things hold real romance.'* In the Hong-Kong street at Wembley British exhibitors show models of ships, rope, cement, and a model dockyard, while behmd the model of 
the port visitors can look through peep-holes at a realistic reproduction of the harbour by night, one of the dazzling sights of the world. 


iKlCHTFD l.V THE UNITED STAII-I-S AND CANADA.) 
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From Seville, in sunny Spain, 
where climate and soil combine to 
make the finest olive^growing dis' 
trict in the world, come Heinz 
Queen Olives. The same region 
produces ripe olives for olive oil. 
And in the midst of these olive 
groves there is a Heinz establish- 
ment where the fruit is prepared 
under our strict supervision and 
the ripe olives are pressed for 
Heinz Imported Olive Oil. 

Olives and raisins from Spain, 
currants from Greece, figs from 
Turkey, spices from Java and 


India, fruits and vegetables from 
the garden spots of America ! The 
whole world is drawn on for the 
products used in making the 57 
Varieties. And wherever quick 
handling is necessary to preserve 
freshness, Heinz kitchens are 
located right on the spot. 

All these world-wide activities 
are for the purpose of making each 
food that bears the name Heinz 
pure and wholesome and good to 
eat—uniform in quality, and suffi¬ 
cient in quantity to supply a 
world-wide demand for them. 




Where Sun and Soil Conspire 
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HEINZ 



VARIETIES 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON 
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^STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERAS By MARIUS MAXWELL^ 


M odestly suggesting that his camera adven¬ 
tures with E, africanus knochenhaueri may 
grow monotonous despite their “ moments of mag¬ 
nitude and suspense/* and evidently unwilling to have 
it argued that, in the words of Swift, he is blood- 
brother to those geographers who in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps. And o'er un¬ 
habitable downs Place elephants in place of towns," 
Mr. Marius Maxwell offers various diversions—the 
wildebeest ; the sebra ; the swamp-sheltering buffalo 
betrayed by insect-seeking, snow-white egrets or cow- 
herons ; the dull-witted, fidgety, erratic rhinoceros 
and his tick-removing attendant birds; the hippo¬ 
potamus ; and the unbelievable giraffe—tallest of all 
mammals — travelling at from eight-and-twenty to 


two-and-thirty miles an hour, as registered by the 
speedometer of the pursuing car from which it was 
taken." In each case there are magnificent photo- 
graphs-^" close-ups " of the wild—with enlighten¬ 
ing comments upon the " sitters " and their idio¬ 
syncrasies : a splendid apology indeed. 

None, in fact, will accuse the photographer-author 
of monotony, however true it may be that he is 
especially concerned with Tembo, There was nothing 
of the oh, so simple " Take your Kodak to the ' Zoo *. 
and we do the rest" about his joumeyings in Kenya 
Colony* and Tanganyika Territory, He craved the 
hunter’s view, not that of the telephoto lens. He 
did not despise the long-distance snapshot on occasion, 
but he did not favour it. For the greater part of his 
work he used a five-by-four Reflex hand-camera fitted 
with a rapid lens of F 3.5 or F 4.5 aperture and six 
to ten inch focus. That meant that he must be 
within a few yards of his quarry. Further, he did 
not adopt shelters, blinds, perches, or other artificial 
means of screening his activities. He stalked with 
camera in place of rifle, that he might depict the 
greater game animals of East Equatorial Africa as 
they live, without distortion or false effect. 

Needless to say, difficulties were many. The 
photographer must have reasonable light, his lens 
must be clear of obstructing vegetation, his subject 
must be within a prescribed area. The " sitter" 
must be tracked, watched until he permits favourable 
opportunity to focus and take—and avoided, even 
shot, should he turn furiously aggressive. 

The approach alone is an art. Mr. Maxwell relied 
upon a placid, unassuming, and rather timid Ndorobo, 
a " degraded Masai." who appeared scantily " attired " 
in a blanket and mild confidence, and proved a master 
of his craft. See him answer a call. " His attitude 
became alert, and he instinctively picked up a hand¬ 
ful of loose earth and allowed it to trickle between his 
fingers to gauge the direction of the wind. 

" His fine sense of hearing had apparently warned 
him that a few of the elusive beasts had strayed up 
the valley in the opposite direction from that in which 
the faint trumpeting was heard. True enough, on 
further listening, the faint, intermittent snapping of 
twigs was clearly distinguishable closer. Kibendoi 

* '* SuJking Big Game with a Camera in Equatorial Africa.*' By 
Marius MaxvroU. Containing 113 Ptates after Pbotograpto by tbc 
Authr«^. With a Preface by Sir Sidney F. Hanncr, K.B.E., D.Sc., 
V.P.R.S., Director of tbe British Museum (Nat. Hist.) [Loodoo: 
The Medici Society, Grafton Street; £ia las. net.] 


now kept incessantly testing air-currents by the 
simple method of dropping decayed tree-bark, which 
he deftly rubbed Ix^tween his fingers into a coarse 
pow'der, deciding upon the direction of the wind from 
the fail of the light particles." 

\ vital precaution this in the case of all quarry, 
but particularly in that of the elephant, for. although 
his hearing is not very acute and be is distinctly 
short-.sighted, " there is probably no animal possessed 
of a finer sense of smell than these giants of the 
African wilds ; they will differentiate, by scent, the 
animals in their vicinity, and, with a suitable wind, 
smell the white hunter from a distance of several 
miles. Their natural indolence and phlegm, how¬ 
ever, frequently leave them quite indifferent until, 
by the increasing intensity of 
the smell, they gauge the near 
approach of the suspected dan¬ 
ger. That they can, to a nicety, 
detect such movements by the 
waxing or waning strength of 
the scent may, on occasions, be 
observed from their behaviourin 
the case of the approach or de¬ 
parture of the moving object." 

Little wonder that it is a 
man’s job to snapshot them. 
Even Mr. Maxwell, who refrains 
most studiously from the heroic, 
is constrained to write : " Ad¬ 
mittedly, few animals give the 
hunter such strenuous work in 
their pursuit as the elephant 
does in bush country. You 
tramp for hours through the 
parched veldt under a blazing 
tropical sun, tear through thorn- 
scrub, climb laboriously up 
boulder-strewn hillsides, stum¬ 
ble down precipitous ravines, 
until finally, dead beat and 
thirsty, you reach the particu¬ 
lar bush or forest where the 
spoor is fresh. After a few 
minutes* rest you plunge into 
the forest, and often find tbe 
growth so thick that you have to push your way 
through—^bent doulfle—crawling and creeping through 
Isafy passages under a low roof of vegetation. The 
pursuit, lasting sometimes from early morning, before 
the break of day, till late in the evening, through all 
this elastic cover, may be rewarded merely by the 
discovery that the elusive animals have winded you, 
and are steadily brushing their way ahead, in the 
seemingly endless bush.** 

There is danger, too, although the elephant is 
fearful rather than a fighter. His very terror at the 
unexpected and unknown may 
make him a peril. His false 
charge is menace only, and 
stops short; a feint of trumpet¬ 
ing, erect head^ raised trunk, 
out • stretched ears and rush. 

But there may be real, trucu¬ 
lent action, and death on a furi¬ 
ously driven tusk. The chief 
risk it would seem, however, is 
from a stampeding herd. Mr. 

Maxwell writes: " It is remark¬ 
able that even in the headlong 
stampede of a herd, an elephant 
will show—after the first rush 
of a dozen paces or so—an in¬ 
stinctive aptitude in avoiding 
a collision with trees and 
stumps. An observer standing 
behind a thorn-tree of average 
size will usually be quite safe, 
provided he restrains his emo¬ 
tions and watches quietly the 
stampeding animals brushing 
past. The natural inclination, 
under such conditions, is to 
dash out of the way of the 
madly rushing crowd : this is 
precisely the very worst thing 
to do in the circumstances.** 

And again : " Another grand 
sight ... is witnessed when a large herd has be¬ 
come thoroughly alarmed and the frantic members 
are seen unconsciously bearing down straight in his 
direction, with ears extended, trunks poised in front 
of their immense chests, their quick bobbing heads 
growing rapidly in size and their gigantic bodies 
foreshortening with each approaching stride. The 
intermittent deafening shrieks and shrill trumpetings 


of the stampeding beasts, growing in loudness with 
every fraction of a second, and the regularity of the 
beat of pemderuus feet announcing their increasing 
proximity, are rather trying to 'the nerves of the 
eye-witness, sheltering behind the insignificant cover 
of some isolated shrub. 

" Accidents on such occasions can occur through 
want of rigid control over one's feelings, which are liable 
to run riot and prompt a confused spectator to dart 
across the path of the maddened and panic-stricken 
beasts in a fruitless endeavour to get out of their way." 

Fortunate it is that Mr. Maxwell is one of those 
who can note coolly of his photograph of a confronta¬ 
tion : " It shows the Masai elephant in his native en¬ 
vironment, at the shortest distance from which the 
camera huntsman is ever likely to wish to snap his 
object. The surprised attitude of the great beast 
as it finds its passage momentarily barred by the puny 
figure of a man is interesting, both from the point 
of view of the naturalist as well as from that of the 
keen sportsman." And : " Even the foregoing photo¬ 
graph of the Masai bull elephant, taken at a distance 
of approximately eight yards, hardly does sufficient 
justice to the original. A face-to-face encounter with 
the African elephant of the wilds is, if anything, 
still more impressive than a similar meeting with 
his Asiatic cousin. His huge ears fully spread out 
(more than double the width of the Indian elephant’s 
ears), and his towering height, on an average roughly 
a foot greater than that of the Asiatic elephant, are 
exceedingly impressive when the tremendous frontal 
is growing in size at every advancing stride. It is 
one of tbe finest sights in nature. 

" To watch for the first time the reflected image of 
the giant in this attitude growing larger and larger 
on tbe focussing glass of a reflex camera is perhaps 
one of the strangest and most thrilling of incidents 
for the huntsman, and one that is not easily forgotten 
by the enthusiastic photographer. 

" The long hours of waiting when the herd is first 
located, the excitement when a selected bull is at 
length marked down, and finally the speculative work 
of stalking up to this particular member of the herd, 
until its image, in satisfactory size, is reflected pn the 
ground glass, are all in the exciting game of animal 
photography, Wth what pleasure, finally, does the 
click of the shutter strike upon the ear." 

So much for quarry as fearsome as tbe Miltonic 
*‘ elephants endors’d with towers." For the rest, 
it must be said that Mr. Marius Maxwell has proved 
himself one of the greatest photographers of the 
wild. The very many beautiful photogravure repro¬ 
ductions in bis book are unshakable evidence, not 
only of his skill and his daring, but of his knowledge 
and appreciation of the points of his " prey.** He 
records and analyses action, with word as well as 
film; and he adds much lore and learning as to 


primeval man and the pleistocene elephas, the ancestry 
of modem elephants, industrial development and 
ancestral evolution, and so forth. His " Stalking 
Big Game with a Camera " will rank with the classics 
of its class. Primarily designed to present his pic¬ 
tures. it can also claim much literary merit; to say 
nothing of a worthily attractive and impressive 
format. E. H. G. 




PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A DISTANCE OF A FEW FEET: SURPRISED AND SLUGGISH 
HIPPOPOTAMI IN KENYA COLONY. 

Photcfrm^k by Monms MmxKtU. Rtprodueed from ki$ book, " Bii Como rtfA s Cimera.*' 
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OF THE WILD: ELEPHANTS STALKED AND SNAPSHOTTED, 


Photockaphs by Mb. Mauus Maxwell; Rxpbooucxo fxom Hts Book, “Stalking Big Game with a Cameka. 
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WITH TRUNK 
CURLED INWARDS 
IN THE ACT OF 
PUSHING A PALM. 
NUT INTO ITS 
MOUTH : 

AN ELEPHANT 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN A GROVE OF 
DOME PALMS, 
SHORTLY BEFORE 
IT SAUNTERED 
TOWARDS THE 
HUNTER WITH 
THE CAMERA. 


FIVE YARDS FROM 
THE DARING 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
WHO STALKED IT: 
A LISTLESS, 
HALF-DOZINC 
ELEPHANT 
“TAKEN" IN ns 
NATURAL 
SURROUNDINGS 
BY A REFLEX 
HAND-CAMERA 
USED AT SHORT 
RANGE. 


the photogfr^ph given above] depicts the creature with its trunk curled inwards 
in the act of pushing a palm - nut into its mouth, shortly before it sauntered 
towards me and became suddenly aware of my presence. Startled by the strange 
apparition, it wheeled round unceremoniously and shuffled off.** Of the lower 
photograph Mr. Maxwell comments : ** From the accompanying photograph it may 
be gathered how listless or half-dozing individuals can at times be approached 
close enough to allow the image to show a satisfactory size on the plate, even wuh 
a lens focus of six inches, and to obtain thereby a wealth of detail of the subject. 
This particular individual, when the photograph was taken, could hardly have 
been more than five yards away from the operator." 


On this page, and on the page opposite, we give three illustrations from the many 
superbly reproduced in Mr. Marius Maxwell's " Stalking Big Game with a Camera," 
short-range photographs perhaps additionally interesting at the moment in that 
they were taken in East Africa, to which the Duke and Duchess of York are to 
pay a visit in November. The first of those here given was taken near Campi 
Kittemaster. on the margin of the Cuaso Nylro, where the fringe of Dome palms 
along the river bank was skirted, that a suitable camping ground might be 
found. As to this district, Mr. Marius Maxwell notes : " Elephants ... in this 
locality appear to be partial to the fruit of the Dome palm, and are frequently 
to be found loitering In the groves. The third Illustration of this series [that is. 
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ALARMED: A BULL BUFFALO CONFRONTED BY THE CAMERA. 

From th* Photograph by BIr. Marius Maxwrix; Rkproducxo from His Book, '‘Stalking Bio Game with a Camera.'* (See Page 319.) 



Describing this picture* Mr. Marius Maxwell tells how ho surprised a 
member of a herd of African buffalo at Bolessa. in the Northern Frontier di.itrict 
of Kenya Colony, and was able to take a pair of photographs of this fine solitary 
bull, in its natural surroundings. He had just planted the light tripod of his 
camera on the uneven ground when the bull suddenly raised its head above the 
growth and stood alert, as if listening. Then It turned, facing the camer'a. With 
head raised, nose pointed forward, and horns laid back In a challenging attitude,*' 


he notes, ** the buffalo gazed steadfastly at me, obviously mystified by the close 
proximity of such a strange apparition." The partly chewed heather in its mouth 
and the sprig on its frontlet are signs of an interrupted feed. The action of 

the shutter made the beast snort and move a few steps forward. ** For a second 
time it halted, but now much nearer, and posed in a slightly altered attitude. 
This time the rap of the shutter at such close quarters proved too much for the 
buffalo : with a parting snort, it wheeled round and cantered out of sight." 
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TAKEN TO AMERICA IN 688 CASES; THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THE U.S. 

By Courtesy of “Courtry Life,” New York. Photocraths by Jobh W. Gillies aho Roger B. Whitkar. Aeroflame View by Caftaim Jakes Suvdak. 



WITH OLD “ HIGH-LOW HOUSE ” FROM IPSWKH FORMING A WING (ON THE RIGHT) : 
AN AIR VIEW OF KHAKUM WOOD (AT GREENWICH. CONN.), WHOSE MODERN 
PORTION CONTAINS TIMBER FROM AN OLD BRIHSH UNE-OF-BATTLE SHIP. 


BUILT AT IPSWKH IN 1597. PULLED DOWN IN 1910, AND RE-ERECTED 
IN AMERICA: PART OF THE OLD ENGLISH WING AT KHAKUM WOOD. 
WITH CHARACTERISTK CHIMNEYS. 


WITH EVERY BEAM AND TILE IN ITS ORIGINAL POSITION: THE FRONT ENTRANCE 
OF THE OLD HOUSE. THE DOOR (H*ENING ON AN ENGLISH PLEASAUNCE. 


WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL CARVED WOODWORK OF TUDOR DAYS: THE 
FRONT DOOR OF THE OLD ENGLISH HOUSE REByiLT Df AMERICA. 
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The oldest house in the United States," we read in "Country Life" (New York), 
" is undoubtedly the half-timbered win^ of the residence of Mr. 1. N. Phelps 
Stokes, near the village of Round Hill, Greenwich, Conn. Built towards the end 
of the sixteenth century in Ipswich, Suffolk County, England, 'High-Low House* 
was condemned in 1910 to make way for local improvements, and was then 
offered for sale. The impression that in style and period it corresponded with the 
design of the house that Mr. Stokes was then building, for his own occupancy, 
was not only confirmed by a detailed inspection, but the dimensions were shown 


to be such that a combination would be practicable. Plans were thereupon altered 
to utilise it as a wing, and its demolition and journey took place in the following 
year, Its reconstruction on its present site being completed in 1912. It stands 
to-day as it stood in England, each timber and roof tile and chimney brick in 
its original position, and preserving all the mellowness and irregularities that come 
only with age. The weathered red-tiled roof and the soft tones of the aged timbering 
and brickwork are in natural and charming contrast to the grey stone and slate 
of the main body of the house, which, although designed long before there was 
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REBUILT BRICK BY BRICK IN AMERICA: AN OLD HOUSE FROM ENGLAND. 

Bv Coumsv OT “ COVKTSV Lira.” N»w Youc. PHaiocuras Bv JoBii W. Giuira amd Rocu B. WairiiAii. 



A HARMOMIOUS m gwn OF OLD EMCUSH AMD MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE : KHAKUM WOOD, CONNECTICUT, WITH THE StXTEEMTHXEmURY HOUSE 
FROM IPSWICH FORMING ONE WING (ON THE RIGHT] AND A TYPICALLY ENGLISH PLEASAUNCE, UNUSUAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


JUST AS IT STOOD IN THE ENGLAND OF SHAKESPEARE’S DAY; THE BACK OF THE OLD TUDOR HOUSE FROM IPSWICH, TRANSPORTED TO AMERICA IN 683 CASES 
AND BUNDLES, AND RE-ERECTED WITH EACH BRICK, TILE, AND TIMBER IN ITS ORIGINAL POSinON. 


C0nHmue4L\ 

any thought of incorporating the ancient wing, has the characteristics that make 
the union most harmonious ; old timber from wrecked ships was used throughout, 
for example, the greater part being deck timbers from the British line-of-battle 
ship * Duke of Wellington.* . . . The house arrived in Connecticut in 688 cases 
and bundles, and was re-erected by the foreman who had demolished it. . . . 
Placed on a hill-top, the house commands extensive views over gently rolling 
country of the great sweep of Long Island Sound, and of the Westchester Hills. 
7*he land immediately surrounding it has been developed into a landscape as 


typically English as is the house, with low-walled gardens clustering about the 
old wing, and a pleasaunce. quite unusual in the United States, stretching towards 
a screen of trees, to the north. This carpet of finely clipped turf is surrounded 
by a high stone wall, for the greater part screened by foliage and flowering 
shrubs, and bordered by clipped yew and box. Across Its farther end is a 
pleached alley of clipped English linden, under the edge of which is the swimming- 
pool. In the whole picture there Is no jarring note, nothing that conflicts with 
the atmosphere of peace and contentment and beauty." 
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THE MALLARD IN "ECLIPSE", 

By IV. *P. *Pifcraft^ F.ZS.^ Author of *'VAe Infancy of Animali,^* CourUhip of Aniimah/* eic., etc. 


I N my present rural retreat innumerable reminders 
of old problems are coining back to me ; and now, 
in the light of added experience, they take new shapes. 
Hand-reared wild ducks splash about in fits of ecstasy 
on the dyke leading on to the Broad, or sun them¬ 
selves on its banks, showing no uneasiness if ap¬ 
proached cautiously, and thus allowing one to take 
notes, at ease, of the wonderfully interesting phase 
of plumage which they now present : for they are 
in eclipse.” That is to say, the male, or ” mallard.” 
to the uninitiated, would seem to be missing from 
among these small parties by the waterside. He is 
there, however, all the same ; but disguised by a 
dress which, save to the expert, is not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from that 
of the female. 

Darwin was the 
first to attempt to 
explain the facts con* 
ceming this change, 
as they were known 
in his day, in regard 
to the wild - duck. 

Briefly, they are as 
follows. As soon as 
the ” courting ** period 
is over, and the task 
of incubating the eggs 
begun, the male for¬ 
sakes his mate, and 
proceeds to dofl his 
handsome dress of 
^een and grey and 
chestnut-red. and the 
white ring which 
adorns his neck. He 
exchanges this for 
that other which, as 
we have said, is so 
like the sober garb 
of his mate, and 
which harmonises so well with the dead foliage 
of reed and rush and sedge amid which she hides 
her nest. The broad facts of this *' eclipse ” dress 
have been known to sportsmen for generations. 
But sportsmen rarely concern themselves with attempts 
to explain facts of this kind. It does not occur to 
them that they need explanation. It was Darwin 
who first showed that more lay behind this interesting 
sequence of events than had been suspected. 

He suggested that this assumption of what is, to 
all intents and purposes, the dress of the female, 
had been brought about by the action of ” natural 
selection.” He pointed out that this change was 
accompanied by the simultaneous ” moulting,” or 
shedding, of all the quill-feathers of the wings, so 
that for some time escape from foes by flight was 


perspective. Undue prominence was given to this 
periodical enforced effacement, thus obscuring the 
relation of this moult to that of other birds with which, 
of necessity, it must be compared if its true signifi¬ 
cance is to be understood. 

That there is a very material source of protection 
in this replacement of the resplendent plumage by 
one of sober hues, there can be no question. But it 
can be shown, with equal certainty, that this change, 
this ” moult,” has not been specially evolved to meet 
the needs of the mallard alone, or even of its numerous 
near relations which wear a similar ” eclipse ” dress. 
For, in the first place, the simultaneous shedding of 
the quills, which accompanies this change, is not 


confined to those members of the duck-tribe wherein 
the males wear a resplendent plumage, as compared 
with that of the females. For it occurs, for example, 
in the geese and swans, and in the grebes and rails, 
as well as in other groups. The key to the riddle 
of the *' eclipse ” plumage of the ducks is to be found 
in other groups of birds, wherein the resplendent 
plumage is assumed, in the early spring, as a ” breed¬ 
ing dress,” and exchanged in the autumn for a 
” winter-plumage.” The rufl, knot, curlew-sand¬ 
piper, dunlin, golden and grey plovers, afford striking 
illustrations of this ; and to these may be added the 
scarlet tanager and the bob-o-link. This list might 
be greatly extended. 

The ruff, in the spring, puts on a great ” Eliza¬ 
bethan ” frill, and materially changes the coloration 


in this change. But in the scarlet tanager, the males 
alone become thus glorified. In the winter plumage 
this bird is green, with black wings and tail. In 
the spring, a brilliant scarlet replaces the green. In 
all these cases we have a strictly ” nuptial ” plumage, 
which is soon discarded. 

It seems clear that this potentiality for ” hyper- 
ffigmentation.” or, in other words, the intensification 
of or concentration of the pigmentation to form 
brilliant masses of colour, is intimately associated 
with the reawakening of the sexual glands ; which 
form what are known as ” hormones,” having the 
property, among other things, of thus affecting the 
coloration. When once this process begins, it would 
seem that it creates 
a ” diathesis ” in the 
direction of pigment¬ 
ation, so that the 
assumption of the 
breeding-dress begins 
earlier and earlier in 
the year, and is worn 
longer and longer, 
until, at last, the 
” winter-plumage ” is 
crowded out. We 
have instances of this 
in the case of the 
partridge, the black¬ 
cock. and the jungle- 
fowl, wherein only 
the head and neck 
put on a ” winter- 
dress,” which is but 
of short duration. 

In many species, 
as, for example, in 
the pheasant, the 
male alone wears his 
fine feathers through¬ 
out the year. But 
the hen, if the ovaries become diseased, will also 
assume the dress of her lord ; which confirms the 
contention that this intensification of the colora¬ 
tion is intimately associated with the secretion^ 
of the sexual glands. In other species, the female, 
with advancing age, shows a tendency to assume the 
resplendent dress of the male; and in many she at 
last becomes indistinguishable from her mate ; as 
with the starling, when the young alone, for a season, 
wear the dull hues of their ancestors. In the case 
of the jay and the kingfisher, this power of intensi¬ 
fying the brilliancy of the plumage has been acquired 
also by the young, so that both sexes, throughout 
their lives, are brilliantly coloured. 

In the wild-duck, then, we have an interest¬ 
ing stage towards the evolution of a permanently 



AT A STAGE WHEN THE BIRD CANNOT FLY: A WILD 
DUCK'S WING WITH THE COVERT-FEATHERS REMOVED 
TO SHOW THE DEVELOPING “ FLIGHT ” FEATHERS. 

“ The developing ‘ quill' or ' flight' feathen are still not more than 
half grown. Some of the covert-feathers are also being renewed. Until 
the flight-feathers have completed their growth, flight is imposable." 


AFTER THE NEW *• OUILL.*' OR “ FLIGHT.” FEATHERS 
HAVE APPEARED: THE WING OF A MALLARD (THE MALE 
OF THE WILD DUCK). 

** The obkn^ band of steel-blue and white, known as the * Speculum,' 
shown in the above photograph, is a conspicuous feature of the wings 
of the ducks .”—[Photographs by E. J. Manly.\ 



WITH DARK, BOTTLE-GREEN FEATHERS JUST BEGINNING TO REPLACE THOSE 
OF THE "ECLIPSE" DRESS: THE HEAD OF A MALLARD. 

The large flesh/ twigue and the lamellas along the sides of the beak are worth noting." 

impossible. Individuals, he claimed, which at this 
time tended to exchange this bright and conspicuous 
plumage for one which made concealment possible 
would have better chances of escape from enemies 
than those which retained their Mght hues. By 
the elimination of the more conservative, those alone 
would be left wherein a protective dress was assumed. 

At the time he wrote, however, less was known of 
the life histories of the ” surface-feeding,” and nothing 
at all of the ” diving-ducks ” in this regard. Hence, 
the case of the mallard was seen out of its true 


SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTIC PLUMAGE OF THE FEMALE: THE HEAD 
OF A WILD DUCK (FOR COMPARISON WITH THE MALLARD OPPOSITE). 

" This is the head of a female wild duck. Onl/ the male is properly called the mallard." 

resplendent dress. His ” eclipse '* dress answers to the 
” winter-plumage ” of, say. the ruff, or the knot. 
A further and final stage is that found in certain of 
the gallinaceous birds like the partridge and the 
blackcock. Laboured attempts have been made to 
show that the assumption of a resplendent plumage 
is entirely dependent on the need, or otherwise, for 
concealment during the nesting period. By selecting 
facts to fit the theory, a plausible case may be made 
out for this view ; but an impartial survey will show 
that it is really untenable. 


of the rest of the body. The knot and the curlew- 
sandpiper exchange the grey-and-white dress of 
winter for one wherein the breast is of a rich rust- 
red, while the upper parts are variegated with dark 
brown and buff. The dunlin and the grey and golden 
plovers have black breasts, and the upper parts are 
also black ; but spotted in the one with white, and the 
other with golden yellow. Their coloration, in short, 
is absolutely different in this breeding-dress from that 
worn during the rest of the year. Except in the case 
of the ruff, it is to be noticed, both sexes participate 
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ANT-BUILT “ SKY-SCRAPERS ”: CURIOSITIES OF TERMITE ARCHITECTURE. 


Pmotograths Nos. 1 to 4, by Pbopxssok R. W. Doanb» of Stanfobd Umvwisrrv, CAuroiunA, bv Coubtbsy of “Natural History” (New York); No. 5, by Leon Bayer, M.D., by Courtesy 

or TBE New York “ Zoological Society Bulletin.” 





BRANCHED UKE CORAL: ANOTHER GROUP OF SMALL TERMITE TURRETS IN A GREENHOUSE, 
WHICH CRUMBLED AT A TOUCH, WHILE WHITE ANTS CRAWLED OUT OF THEM. 


X. FAULTY IN *■ ENGINEERING,” AS ITS CENTRE OF GRAVITY 
WAS NOT KEPT OVER THE BASE : ONE OF A GROUP OF CAUFORNIAN 
TERMITE TURRETS PROM 3 TO 17 IN. HIGH. 


4. ON A CONCRETE WALL IN 
CALIFORNIA: A TERMITE TUR¬ 
RET NEARLY 15 IN. HIGH. 


$. FAR MORE COLOSSAL (IN PROPORTION TO THE SIZE OF ITS BUILDERS) THAN ANY 
NEW YORK ** SKY-SCRAPER ”: A MONSTER TOWER (ABOUT 20 FT. HIGH) ERECTED 
BY WHITE ANTS IN EAST AFRICA. 


3. FOUND IN THE BASEMENT 
OF A HOUSE: A TERMITE 
TURRET 81 IN. HIGH. 


Describing the first four of the above photographs, taken at a house in Palo Alto, 
California, Professor R. W. Doane says: ” Termites, misleadingly known as white 
* ants.' differ from the true ants in many other respects besides colour. Yet, 
like the ants, they lead a communal existence, have different castes, and erect 
structures that may well excite admiration. The first one of these turrets (No. 4) 
was found rising from a concrete wail that surrounded the lower part of the 
basement. ... All of the turrets were very brittle, a slight touch being enough 
to send them crumbling to the ground. As soon as any part of a turret was 
broken, a few termites would crawl out. . . . Some smaller ones (No. 2) were 
discovered in a greenhouse. . . . The termites that built these turrets belong to 


the species ReUculxUrmes Photograph No. 5, taken Jn the Kerio-Suk 

region of East Africa, shows a termite tower on a huge scale. Dr. Leon Bayer, 
who took it, writes: ” These chimneys may attain a height of 20 ft. above the 
ground. They are hollow, and probably help to regulate the amount of moisture 
in the ant-galleries that lead many feet below the surface. The many openings 
at the base often give shelter to a variety of the smaller mammals. The 
indefatigable builders of these structures, the * white ants ' or termites, force one 
to move camp frequently, as they destroy much of the camp outfit if left on the 
same spot any number of days. The extreme solidity and height of these hills 
makes them useful points of vantage for hunters as well as for game.” 
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U RGENT whip: “ Hease, please come and see me, 
as Miss X. is off with laryngitis. It is my great 
chance ; it may be my only one. It would mean so 
much to me t ” 

Well, it so happened that the week was nearly 
blank—no premieres, no mating, that mattered ; so 
why not be the good Samaritan and. to help a young 


artist full of hope and bristling with ambition, sit out 
the play a second time ? 

^^en I went to the theatre there was no little 
sheet in my programme : “ Owing to the indisposition 
of/* etc. But that meant nothing. I have been 
over and over again to mating and found, instead 
of the star, somebody else; not always the real 
understudy, but the understudy of the understudy, 
pressed into service at the last moment owing to 
that indisposition. 

The play began, and who should take the part I 
came to see but the lady who was its creator and who 
was supposed to have a bad throat 1 The under¬ 
study’s chance was gone—by the way, she never had 
another—for the original creator had miraculously 
recovered, or made up her mind not to risk com¬ 
parisons. For these things occur. I remember some 
years ago, during the run of a very successful play, 
on a Saturday afternoon the critic of a great Sunday 
paper happened to drop in at a mating: he had to 
escort some country-cousins, and wanted to give them 
a good time. Also on this occasion there was a leaflet 
in the programme ; also the heroine was ill and her 
place to be taken by the understudy—a clever but 
fairly unknown actress who had obtained some praise 
for her interpretation of a character-part of an old 
woman. Oh dear ! what a disappointment I The 
country-cousins came to see a name, and they were 
to be put off with a nonentity 1 Half the pleasure 
was gone. But the miracle happened. The under¬ 
study was neither very young nor very beautiful, 
and the clothes of the heroine, who was petite but 
plump, fluttered strangely around her lanky body. 
There was no prepossession by appearance. But then 
came the acting—brilliant, impassioned, moving— 
and the conntry-cousins were entranced ; the critic 
was carried away. What a performance I Why, this 
was great art, not virtuosity. For once, the French 
adage of the seconds eclipsed when they take the 
place of the flrst was belied. The critic rushed to 
his paper and wrote nearly a column in praise of 
the understudy—and by no means in disparagement 
of the creator of the part. What happened behind 
the scenes remained unrecorded, but on the Monday 
the star had as by magic recovered from her severe ’* 


illness, and she never henceforth missed a night to 
the end of the run, which extended over a whole 
year. Let me add. a.s a rider to the little story, that 
the understudy is to-day, if not one of the most 
famous, one of the most highly valued artists in 
.America. She has revisited Ix>ndon since, not as an 
understudy but as a star ; the play she brought was 
not very successful, but her work was 
praised by the critics without exception. 

One could add more experiences—of 
cases where the understudy came into 
his or her own ; where a chorus-girl 
stepped from the ranks and, in the ab¬ 
sence of the star, offered her services, 
saying that she knew every note and 
every line of the play, and made good. 
But these are the exceptions. On the 
whole, the lot of the understudy is a sad 
one—a light under a bushel. There is 
one who for three long years under- 
studied the leading lady, and never, 
never enjoyed one night’s glamour. Most 
of them eat their hearts out in oblivion, 
and, as a subterfuge to slake their thirst 
of ambition, go in the provinces, there 
to remain in the illusion of local fame. 
It always recalls my old story of the 
actor who for years scored in the pro¬ 
vinces, came to London in long, vain 
quest of employment, and lamented that 
he could not understand why the London 
managers would not have him, for '* in 
Cardiff they had given him an ovation.'* 
** In Cardiff *’—0 sancta simplicitas I 
I, for one, feel deeply for the under¬ 
study. What a life I Day after day, 
night after night, to report at the stage- 
door and to remain for hours, as pre¬ 
scribed by contract, waiting, yearning 
for the chance that may never come, 
or if it comes passes unnoticed by 
the world at large 
and at best impels a 
compliment from the 
stage - manager, and. 
with luck, fromthe man¬ 
ager. But the morrow 
brings nothing. The 
same trudge, the same 
hope, the same vigil, 
the same futility. Of 
coune. it will be argued 
that many actors have to be thank¬ 
ful for the job, and that half a 
loaf is better than no bread. Again, 
it may be urged that many under¬ 
studies are chosen as a kind of 
mechanical stopgap ; that they are 
not chosen for their talent but their 
adaptability ; that their work, in a 
sense, is parrot’s work; that they 
are not expected nor wanted to 
create but to re-create, or rather, 
to imitate ; and that to be success¬ 
ful in that way is by no means 
evidence of gifts beyond technical 
understudying and experience. Let 
this be freely granted : I have seen 
many understudy performances that 
evoked the comparison of chalk and 
cheese, and not only because of 
personality—^that indefinable dower 
of nature—^but simply because the 
performer had neither style nor grace, 
nor diction, and simply did what she 
was asked to do by reflection in a 
machine-made manner. But—and 

this is my contention—^there are in 
our principal theatres a fair number 
of unknown, or comparatively un¬ 
known actors, who might come to 
the fore and prove that, although 
they had studied a part on the model 
of the creator, they possessed all the 
qualities warranting promotion. It 
is in these—who are prevented from 
progress by circumstances—that I 
take a deep interest. And I, for one, 
woul4, time permitting, gladly answer 
the call to come and see a play once 
again with the understudies in lead¬ 
ing parts, in the happy expectation 
of a discovery and the making of 
a career. 

Binnie Hale*s is a paternal 
heritage, from her wonderful father, 


Robert. To all of u& Bobbie ” Hale is the 
youngest of veterans. Thirty years of stage ser¬ 
vice—without a break, without a failure; without 
a hair of his dark and bountiful crop turned frosty ; 
without an enemy, but with a host of friends ; 
and, best of all, a fund of humour as inexhaustible 
as the deep sea. 

But it is not of Bobbie that I would write, but of 
Binnie. the slim girl in her ’teens, with the vivacious 
eyes, the flexible features, the lissom limbs and frame ; 
the sprightly, troll-like little person who flits across 
the stage like a messenger from fairyland. She is 
all life and hustle ; she is all insouciance and freedom ; 
she may be conscious within, but she never shows 
concern or artifice. She is the regular enfant de la 
halle. Acting is her.second nature. She never con¬ 
veys the feeling that she ha.s learned her part, that 
she interprets something second-hand, created by 
another. She can assimilate, create, make-believe : 
she can be a tomboy ; she can startle us, made up 
beyond recognition, as a prima dx>nna of ripe vintage 
still warbling love-songs in maidenly affectation, but 
also in vain quest of the high notes that vanished 
with youth. Here her humour changes to pathos, 
and the young actress reveals a heart as well as a 
mentality. 

But her greatest gift, at present, is her ’cute 
observation of others ; the lens of her intellect that 
records the ways, the manners, the mannerisms, and 
the weaknesses of stars. When she imitates Evelyn 
Laye and Jos^ Collins, her satire is a little cutting, 
but, oh 1 how true it is—a real picture reflected 
in one of those distorting mirrors that exaggerate, 
perhaps, but make us see ourselves as other people 
see us when in critical mood. And in all Binnie 
Hale does—and she is never at rest, always busy 
in her unobtrusive way to illuminate the picture— 
her charm is captivating. To behold her is to 
understand the meaning of the seventh heaven— 
the summer days of' life—when joy and hope and 
purblindness to care make sun-rays all the way. 



A FILM ROMANCE ON THE EARLY LIFE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE: 
"VIOLETTES IMPERIALES," TO BE PRODUCED AT THE NEW SCALA 
THEATRE—VIOLETTA (RAQUEL MELLER) AND HER CHILDREN. 

Violettas Imp^iales,” which Mr. C. B. Cochran has arranged to produce at the New 
Scala Theatre on August 18, is a film romance by M. Henry Roussell, dealing with 
the early life of Eugenie de Montijo (afterwards the Empress Eug^ie), who married 
Napoleon III. in 1853. The story tells how she was prerented from marrying a 
Spaniard by a flower-girl of Seville, vrith whom she made friends. Some of the scenes 
were filmed in the Cathedral of Zamora, as illustrated in our issue of December 22 last, 
after the picture had been produced abroad. 

PkoUterapki by G.P^A. 



COSTUMES OF 1650 FILMED IN MODERN SEVILLE: VIOLETTA (RAQUEL 
MELLER) AS A FLOWER-GIRL, IN '* VIOLETTES IMPfiRIALES," TO BE 
SEEN AT THE NEW SCALA THEATRE ON AUG. 18. 









( Falstaff) 


DEWAR’S 

THE SPIRIT OF HUMOUR 

Humour is the spring that sets laughter going. It plays a great part in the scheme 
of things; easing many a strain and lightening many a burden. For when 
all is said and done a good laugh puts one in tune with life and so does the 
genial charm of ... . 

DEWAR’S 
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T he Queen, although a fair sailor, is not a 
yachtswoman. At Cowes, her Majesty went 
for a motor trip each day. while the King was 
thoroughly enjoying his grand spins in the beautiful 
Britannia —the fresher the breeze, the more his 
Majesty enjoyed himself. The Duke of Connaught, 
too, went racing, and so did the Marquise d’Hautpool, 
who served her apprenticeship to yachting with our 
sea-king's daughter from over the sea/* As the 
Hon. Julia Stonor, the Marquise was practically 
l>rought up by Queen Alexandra, in whc^ House¬ 
hold her father and mother were until their death. 
Each day those on the look-out would see the Queen 
seated in. the royal pinnace, ^ther going to or 
returning from East Cowes, where she disembarked 
for her car, an ordinary hired one, driven by a man 
who knows the island and its every nook and cen*- 
ner. The Countess of Shaftesbury was usually 
with the Queen, and also, as a rule, landed at the 
Squadron in the morning and met many friends. 
Lord Shaftesbury was staying ashore at the begin¬ 
ning of the week. 

The Squadron gardens were the rendezvous for 
yachtsmen and yachtswomen, the former very smart 
in blue serge suits or blue serge coats and white 



The new straight tunic is a notable feature of this Parisian 
dinner froch of pleated cream georgette on black crepe’- 
de~Chine. 


serge trousers and white-covered yachting caps; 
the second in what pleased them. There was, as a 
rule, a sharp line in dress between the yachtswomen 
afloat and the shore dwellers who came in to meet 
and talk to them. The women afloat vrere very 
business-like, and all furnished with oilskins. This 
does not mean the old order of serviceable, also 
smelly garments so called, either black or some shade 
of yellow. The ladies* oilskin of to-day is partly 
transparent, and is of all colours—red, blue, and 
green seemed the favourites at Cowes. If there was 
no rain, there was always a ** popple *’ on the wter, 
and these coats were necessities for the launch journey 
to and from the Squadron landing. The favourite 
headgear for Cowes Week was undoubtedly felt— 
either white, of pale pastel tints, or grey. These 
hats are light, they stick clc»e to the bead in any 
wind, and they are both businesslike and becoming. 

Princess Beatrice, as befitted the Governor of the 
little Garden Island, was in the Gardens for tea at the 
earliest opportunity, dressed in dark-blue and wear¬ 
ing rather A wide-brimmed hat. The Duke of Con¬ 
naught was often in, and when he wanted to have a 
long talk with friends he thoughtfully sent his Equerry 
to ask the ladies not to stand up on his account. 
The King came to dine at the Squadron on Tuesday, 
an<l there was, of course, a cix*wd to see him land 


and walk through the little side gate and thence 
into the Castle. The table was beautifully decorated 
aith pink ^ carnations and sweet peas and silver 
trophies, and the members in their uniforms sitting 
round it must be an impressive sight, but one upon 
which no member of our sex is privileged to gaze. 
Perhaps one day we shall have an L.R.Y.Squadron 



Paris has ordained that the stiff square crown shall be 
fashionable this autumn. An erect silver quill adorns 
this " chic " model carried out in black haiter's plush. 


of our own. Then we shall devise a dinner-dress on 
which man may pray to be allowed to look; but will 
we let him ?—no ! 

Several ladies raced their own small craft, and the 
Countess of Albemarle, the Hon. Mrs. Adams, and 
many others are quite good at this pastime, and 
keen as mustard over it. Sailing big boats is a dif¬ 
ferent afhiir ; still, we can do most things if we set 
onr minds to it. Much sympathy was felt for Sir 
Thomas Lipton, whose beautiful Shamrock broke 
some of her gear on the first day, through, it was said, 
the unwieldy behaviour of a httvily laden passenger 
steamer. However, it is always a little difficult at 
Cowes to ascertain the real cause of these minor 
accidents, since one hears several different versions 
in the course of conversation. 

I saw the Marchioness of Crewe soon after the 
robbery of h^ jewels strolling across the Lawn to 
Nubia. It was an exceedingly worrying affair for 
Sir Godfrey and Lady Baring, most kind of hosts 
and hostesses. Lady Crewe. I was told, did every¬ 
thing in her power to make them feel more happy 



The small hat is still unconquered in Paris, a fact which 
is proved by this becoming affair of black sukde trimmed 
with black and white feather mounts. 


over it; but it was a very unfortunate occurrence, 
and the Islanders were most indignant, for robberies 
on the island are very rare indeed. Lady Crewe went 
afloat almost every day for luncheon, wearing, as a 
rule, white serge coat and skirt or beige colour. Lord 
and Lady Albemarle were usually on the lawn at 
tea time. Lady Albemarle always in sailing kit. 
Everyone seemed pleased with Sir William and Lady 
Portal's success in winning the King's Cup for the 
second time. When they won it two years ago Sir 
William gave his wife a beautiful Squadron burgee in 


diamonds and rulnes. The Marquise de Casa Maura 
was often in the gardens, looting very handsome 
and always beautifully turned out. Lord Dunraven 
manages to keep alert and youthful, and was, as 
usual, entertaining on the Iona. Another veteran who 
was quite gay and jolly was Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Edmund Fremantle. His son, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Sydney Fremantle, came over on the opening da> 
of the R.Y.S. Regatta with a party in a big launch. 
The day being quite lively at sea, she stove a hole 
in herself at. the landing. Her passengers all got off, 
and then they ran her, in a sinking condition, cm the 
mud, and had to find another boat to take them home. 
On thi«6 day Lord and Lady Montagu of Beaulieu 
brought over a party in their motor-launch Cygnet. 
With them was Lady Lena Agar, whose father. Lord 
Normanton, was spying at the Squadron. Lady 
Montagu, in white and jade-green, and wearing a 
white felt hat, looked daintily pretty, as it is her wont 
to do. Her mother and sister, who were staying 
ashore, were with her at tea. 

The Queen passed tbrou^ the Squadron Gardens 
one afternoon wearing a long white coat with a deep 
white fur or cut ostrich feather collar, and an aqua- 
marine-Uue toque and scarf. Lady Shaftesbury was 



Corat, jet, and steel beads help to fashion the handsome 
embroidery decorating this graceful dinner gown of navy 
georgette, whose birthplace is Paris. 


in attendance, and they motored to Brook, where her 
Majesty honoured General and the Hon. Mrs. Seely 
by tal^g tea with them. The Queen re-embarked 
at East Cowes for the Victoria and Albert, to the dis¬ 
appointment of the crowd patiently awaiting her 
return through the SquadroTi grounds. However, they 
saw the Duke of Connaught and the Marquise d'Haut- 
poul go. and later the King landed. The loyalty and 
love of the people for our King and Queen is demon¬ 
strated by the way they wait on and on in the hope 
of seeing them. 

Lord Inverclyde was often ashore with two or 
three young friends. Lady Louis Mountbatten, 
always charmingly dressed, and at her best in simple 
yachting tit of white serge skirt. Fair Isle jumper, and 
small round red cap, was often in the Gardens, where 
the scene on a fine afternoon at tea time when the 
band plays is charming ; while the outlook on the 
yachts skimming about over the blue white-capped 
water of the Solent is as fascinating as any scene could 
be. There are lots of pretty girls at Cowes ; one of 
them was dainty little Miss Millington-Drake ; the 
Hon. Alison and the Hon. Margaret Hore-Ruthven 
were two more always beautifully turned out; and 
others were Lady Baring’s two daughters. Then* 
were scores more, and they all looked so well and 
happy that their good looks were enhanced.—A. E. L. 
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Talbot 12/30 H.P. 
Coachwork. 

T he body lines of the 12/30 h.p. 
six-cylinder Talbot have always 
been admired for their grace 
and symmetry. Following, however, 
our constant policy of striving ever to 
improve, we have, by introducing a 
slightly higher radiator and sloping 
windscreen, still further enhanced the 
attractive appearance of this car. 


It is not, however, on 
externals alone that 
the Talbot should be 
judged. Beneath the 
bonnet is one of the 
liveliest, most efficient 
and most economical of 
power units. Coatalen 
designed, this super¬ 
efficient engine has 
won the unanimous 
praise of the most 
exacting critics. 


The chassis is of 
Talbot quality and 
workmanship, in keep¬ 
ing with the engine 
and the coachwork. 

We invite you to try 
the car for yourself, 
confident in the 
knowledge that it will 
more than substantiate 
the claims which we 
make for it. 


May we tend you our catalogue compklely deterihing and 
illuttralmg -Tallol Modelt — or, better still, arrange a trial 
run at your convenience ? 



MODELS. 


16/50 H.P. 

12/30 HP. 10/23 HP. 

8/18 H.P. 

Si».cyl 

Fonr-cyl. 
Price* from £325. 

Foor-<yL 


Telephone ; 
Park 3000. 




CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 

Barlby RcL, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 10 


Telegromu: 

'CIcialal, Norkem, Loadoo.** 


Free from the contamination of 
Printer** ink and Bronze Powder 

(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 

20 for 1 13 

Cavuder’t Limited, Mancketler and London. 

The Firm of Three Centnriet. Eitabiithed 1775. 


smoke 


Cavander’s 

‘Army Club 

Ci^areftes 


The Major 


It’s worth it 


THE Pore Itihhed Rice 
* paper d CAVANDER S 
ARMY GLU B Cigarettes— 
uncontaminaied with Bronze 
Powder or Printers Ink —costs 
two and a half times as much 
as ordinary printed paper, and 

CAVANDER’S SAY “It*s 

worth it” — and so will you. 
You only taste good old 
matured Virginia when smoking 

CAVANDER’S ARMY 
CLUB Cigarettes^ 


Cavanders s^-don’t smoke Ink- 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


What DeauTiUe Jhe white i^ble ^ of 
is Weartne ™ baths at Deauville 

** are an effective setting to the •— 

rainbow • hued outfits of the fair bathers this 

season. Crdpe^e-Chine and artificial silk printed 
in gay flowered patterns or exotic Eastern colour¬ 
ings have superseded the old-fashioned dark-blue 
and black serge which was invariably worn in the 
days when to be con- 

_ spicuous was a crime. 

Sea • shells, multi¬ 
coloured bead embroi¬ 
deries, and fantastic 
.3., little mascots adorn 

. these creations ; and 

gay handkerchief 

__ scarves in every colour 

*he r 6 le of wra^ ^ 
8 and cloaks, lightly dis- y 

--- carded on entering the 

» water. After dijeuncr 

come the races, and here 
the really beautiful toi¬ 
lettes, many worn by 
;; famous mannequins from 

Paris, make thdr appear- 
ance. Slender affairs of 
organdie, crApe marocain, 
and mysterious Rodier 
materials in exquisite 
colourings, their straight 
silhouette is softened by 
pliss^ panels and frilk 
A hand - pierced cover of introduced here and there, 
geometrical design is the now as a tiny shoulder 
fe^Uurc of ttjs ^ 

’*QiteeH Anne sugae-caster. ^ . * 

ItiTaroprodu^m cofrud ^nno^. Accom- 

«ut by the GoUsmUks and «>ese fasemabng 

Silversmitk$ Company. creations it is no unusual 
right, even on the hottest 
day, to see beautiful fur wraps of the most costly 
nature. Cloaks of chinchilla, attached to the shoulders 
by bouquets of large white camellias, and magnificent 
sables mins^e with the charming wraps of pure white 
ermine, often edged with delicately tinted ostrich 
feathers, worn by the debutantes. 

Fashions in Table SilTOr. ^ot only in the world of 
dress is there a move¬ 
ment nowadays towards simple lines and clear- 


cut silhouettes. In the fascinating sphere of table 
silver, for instance, the same tendency has caused a 
marked revival of the vogue for the Queen Anne period. 


and graceful outlines which characterise each piece 
appeal to every collector of beautiful silver, and these 
attributes render the domesti: plate of this time 
exceptionally useful as well as attractive for modern 



perfect reproduction of a silver tea-set m the time of Queen Anne, 
t must be placed to the credit of the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Company, 112 , Regent Street, W. 

The furniture of this date is. of course, historfcally 
famous ; and the silverwate, too. has a certain genre 
which is pecnliariy its own. The general simplicity 



_ ^ Pictured on this page are some 

e Q perfect reproductions of Queen 

Ann. Period. may be 

studied at the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Company, 112 . Regent Street, W. The reproductions 
of firm are made by the same hand process 

and possess the 
same individual 
characteristics 
of skilled crafts¬ 
manship as the 
originals. In 
the centre is a 
tea-set modelled y 

from one dated fr - ^ 

octagonal form 

wire decoration jA' U 

one, and appears ^ M 

also in the quaint Sm m 

sugar-caster on ^ m 

pletewitha hand- ^ 

pierced cover. ^ \ 

The unusual 

coffee- or milk- 

jug on the right, 

height 7 | inches, 

is the reproduc- I, . . _ 

tion of a very ^ pitce of eighteenth - century 
rare piece, and pUde, reproduced by the Goldsmiths 
combines origi- and Silversmiths Company. 

nality with 

practical qualities. Last comes the old-world pint 
tankard in the centre, solidly built, with a graceful 
handle. These possess all the solid and artistic merits 
of the original Queen Anne pieces as well as the 
modem advantage of being considerably less expensive. 


A rare piece of eighteenth - century 
plate, reproduced by the Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths Company. 


The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company are responsible 
for the reproduction of this quaint old English tankard of 
solid silver. 


Noveltv of Knitted jnmpers for Scotland in 
the Week. colourings can be 

secured for the modest sum of 
15 s.; while cardigans to match are 17 s. qd. ; and on 
api^cation to this paper I shall be {leased to give the 
name and address where they may be obtained. 



Bj 

Jrmelters and Siwertmilhs 
to H.M. The King. 


Wristlet Watches 
— for Men 


Silver Case - £4.1#. I 
9 Ct.Gold„ £7. t.t 
Set. Gold M £19. «.• 


The most compre- 
keittiTe itockt in 
London. Selections 
tent for approval 
A hiUy illustrated 
Catalogne sent free 
upon request. 



RELIABILITY 

GUARANTEED 


Silva- Caw - . - IS. •. • 
9'Ct. Gold Case • ££. 19 . i 
i8*ct. Gold Case- £lf .9.9 


" Comparison prooes that the Goldsmiths O 
SiloersmUhs Company give the best value 
oblainahle. ’ 



Fully Jewelled Swiss 
Lever Watch. 
Silver Case • • £4.9.9 
Q'Ct. Gold Case £9.9.9 
xS<t.GoidCase £19.9.9 


GOLDSMITHS 8SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY IJ“ 

only addtvss 

112, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W.l 


.fHCNOVELSop : 

Simon 

Chlled Peter S'6T 
Recompence TSTT 
PeradventureT&T | 

The Mother of 
all Living 
3'6T ® I 


PUBLISHED BV 


:ONSTABLE - LONDON] 
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You can do it 
easily on 


LLU 


The British Petrol 

When the lo^d is heavier or the ^oin^ 
rougher than usual, when a steep 
hill looms ahead—these are the times 
when “BP” proves its worth. 

Gars run best on the British 

Petrol, because it is refined from the 
rich crude oil of Persia, and is 
produced by the most modern 
methods known to science. 

Use BP” for power, acceleration, 
speed and economy. 

British Petroleum («LM Britannic HouseMoorgate.E.C2 

Oistributinq On|iini3ation of the 

- PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 


ml 








ki 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

The Grand Prix. sheer interest and excitement 
there surely never was a road race 
like that for the Grand Prix de France last Sunday 
week. As a rule, it is possible to forecast the result 


AT A HISTORIC INN ON THE DORSET COAST, WHERE CHARLES 11. HAD A 
NARROW ESCAPE : AN OVERLAND BRITISH-BUILT " DEjLUXE ” TOURING CAR. 
At tho old CeoDse lut (now the George Hotel) at West Ba/. near Bridport, Charles II 
had a narrow eacape from capture ertiile endeavourine to make his wa/ to France. 


held the lead for the first couple of laps, and then 
had to stop owing to plug trouble. Once more he 
had to stop in the seventeenth lap because his mechanic 
was exhausted by the strain of the race. In the 
meantime. K. Lee Guinness, also driving a Sunbeam, 
secured the lead and held it until the nineteenth lap. 

when he had to retire owing to a 
broken universal joint. All this 
time Segrave was making desper¬ 
ate efforts to regain the lead. His 
twenty-ninth lap was the fastest 
made in the race, being covered at 
a speed of 76'7 miles an hour—a 
terrific speed on such a twisty course 
as the Lyons circuit. It was not 
to be, however, and he could do 
no better than run into fifth place 
at the end. 

The terrific strain of the race 
may best be gauged from the fact 
that of twenty-two starters only 
eight figure in the official list of cars 
finishing. The 
winner’s average 
speed was a shade 
over 71 miles an 
hour for the full 
distance of 500 
miles. 


Sport on the 
Sabbath. 


of these races with something like reasonable certainty, 
but this year it was different. A year ago. for 
instance, the event resolved itself into a duel between 
the Sunbeam and the Fiat teams, with perhaps a 
shade of odds on the latter if they could stay the 
course. In the result, they did not, and Major Segrave 
won the race for Great Britain on a two-litre Sunbeam. 
This time, however, there were four or five teams which 
were well in the running. Sunbeams were more or less 
e.xpected to repeat last year’s victory, but the oppo¬ 
sition was stronger, inasmuch as there were teams 
entered by Fiat, Delage, Bugatti, and Alfa-Romeo, 
any one of which might provide the winner, since all 
were about equal in speed. In the event, it was the 
Alfa-Romeo which won this classic race, with Delage 
second and third, another Alfa-Romeo fourth, and 
Segrave (Sunbeam) fifth. 

Sunb&uns had bad luck in not winning. Segrave 


In the South of 
England very 
few, if any, sporting events are 
held by motorists on Sundays. I 
believe an odd club trial here and 
there would exhaust the list, which 
is a very good thing indeed. There 
is no need, other reasons apart, to 
outrage the feeling of a very large 
proportion of the community by 
running speed trials, hill-climbs, and 
so forth, and it is with this in 
mind that club executives generally 
have rigidly set their faces against 
promoting sporting events on the 
Sabbath. In other parts of the 
country they do not seem so par¬ 
ticular. and from time to time 
reports of meetings have reached 
me from club secretaries—-reports 


which have always been ignored, because I 
do not think such events ought to be held on 
Sundays. 

However, it is all a matter of taste, or was until 
lately, when it was shown to be illegal to bold such 
events on that day. It appears that the police of 
Pwllheli have dug out an old Act, which was passed 
299 years ago. and have issued a summons against a 
member of the Liverpool Motor Club, the charge 
being of " congregating in concourse with other people 
outside his own parish on Sunday for the purpose of 
sport and pastime.” Apparently, the summons has 
not been heard yet. so it is not possible to say what 
the result of this very far-fetched prosecution may be. 
It certainly opens up disquieting possibilities if the 
police generally take action under this old statute. 
What is "sport and pastime” within the meaning 
of the Act ? Does it mean that it is an ofience to 
motor to Brighton, for example, on a Sunday, for the 
purpose of attending a ih£ dansant at the Metropole ? 
It almost looks as though it might, lor one would 
certainly be ” congregating in concourse,” etc. —W. W. 


BESIDE A CURIOUS INDIAN STATUE OF A CINGALESE "SOLOMON": 

A ROLLS-ROYCE IN THE PROVINCE OF CALCUTTA. 

The photograph shows a 20-h.p. Rolls-Royce car on the road between Sutna and Rewah, 
in the Calcutta Province of India. " The figure in the background,*' we are told, repre¬ 
sents King Rawan, a pr^istork: ruler of Ceylon, who waa believed to equal tm men 
In knowledge—a Cingalese vention of King Solomon, in fact. Three of the carved stone 
figures have disappeared, but enough remain to indicate the unique nature erf the 
monument." 
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The Best^^Big Car’^ Value You can Command 

Amongst the really big high-grade cars the 24/70 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam 
is something of a revelation. It does everything that the biggest and 
most costly of cars can do. Costs only ^^24 in tax and is economical in 
nil running costs. Equipped with the wonderful Sunbeam four-wheel 
brakes—Servo operated—and with coachwork of unsurpassed quality. 


SUNBEAM 

24y 70 k ^ 

Touring Car, £ 1,295 
Otber modela from 
£570. 


THE SUPREME 


Sunbeam 


N. B. — Look for the Red 
Tty angle on the ojf-side rear 
wing. It is a distinguishing 
feature of the four-wheel braked 
Sunbeams. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. Head office* works: Wolverhampton 

London Showrooms and Export Dept.: ii, Princes St., Hanover Sq.. W. i. Manchester Showrooms: io6. Deansgate. 



If you are interested in Sport 

write for 

nXTURE CARD CONTAINING A LIST 
OF ALL THE PRINCIPAL SPORTING 
EVENTS OF THE YEAR, 

ALSO 

PHOTO-CARDS PRINTED IN COLOURS 
OF “THE FLYING FILLY,” “MUMTAZ 
MAHAL” AND THE BEST HORSE IN 
THE WORLD :“EPINARD.” 

All the above will be sent absolutely free. 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS TO— 

THE MANAGER. 

‘THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS,’ 

172. STRAND. W.C.2. 
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NAPOLEON, “WRITER OF TALES.” 

TW RoBMniM Dweovery of Two Storios hy Iho Crool Emporor. 

A (*EXUINK discovery of new literary relics of Napoleon 
was recently made in Paris in romantic circum¬ 
stances, and proved to be of high importance to students 
of his character and mentality. This discovery consists of 
nothing less than two entirely new and original stories, 
written by Napoleon himself, and entitled respectively 
“La Gorgona *’ and “ Le Masque Prophfete.” The scene 
of “ La Gorgona,** which is much the longer and more 
ambitious effort of the two, is laid in Corsica, Na{>ole(Mi’s 
native island. “ Le Masque Proph^te *’ was written at the 
time of his campaign in Hgypt. 

The two stories came into the hands of the editor of 
our contemporary the Sphere, and are being published 
in that journal. “ Le Masque Prophdte," both original 
text and translation, appeared in the Sphere of Aug. 9, 
with a reproduction of the hrst page of the manuscript 
in Napoleon’s own bandwriting, and it was arranged to 
publish La Gorgona'** in the next number. The Sphere 
is to be heartily congratulated on thus giving English 
readers the first opportunity of reading works of such 
unique historical interest. 

The literary side of Napoleon’s career is not, perhaps, 
familiar to the general reader, but those who have studied 
his life are aware that he was alwa>’s spiurcd by the impulse 
to write. A certain number of his essays and other com¬ 
positions, written in youth, display a keen mind, a some¬ 
what imperfect knowledge of French, and an art inspired 
by ideas then in fashion. The stories just discovered, 
however, had hitherto escaped investigation. They rank 
as the most curious of his Uteiary productions, and show 
that, like Ca^r, he did not confine himself to military 
memoirs. 


AN “INTERNATIONAL” THAT HAS DISAPPEARED. 

\C<y*ttiKiud frfim 3^4.) 

lotting loose the world war, it became necessary to replace 
the organ which had disappeared by a new one. 

What could be that new organ ? The League of Nations 
created by the Treaty of Versailles ? 

I admit that at the end of 19x8, after the crumbling 
away of the (Germanic Empires, I cherished for a moment 
the illusion that throughout Europe the directing eliU 
would turn resolutely towards a Ix'ague or Society of the 
Great States of Europe, which should play, in different 
circumstances, the r6le of the Holy Alliance of former days. 
I can understand the indifference with which during the 
war the idea, at best a vague one, of a League of Nations 
as proposed by President Wilson was received. But after 
the political catastrophe of 1918 the dream of the ideologue 
became the most urgent of all practical necessities—the 
indispensable preface to all peace treaties. 

The disillusionment was complete. Europe was so much 
accustomed to the marvellous order which she had enjoyed 
for more than a century that she had ended by losing all 
notion of the conditions which rendered it possible. In 
1919, during the peace negotiations, the League of Nations 
was almost universally judged by the iliu to be the most 
useless, the most absurd, the most chimerical of all pacifist 
Utopias. That hostile incredulity is responsible for the 
most serious weaknesses which to-day make the task of 
the Institution at Geneva such a difficult one. A still more 
surprising fact is that the diplomatists, whose professional 
duties ought to have caused them to feel most acutely the 
necessity for such an institution, were the most hostile 
and incredulous. 

How many times in March and April 19x9, during a 
sojourn that I made in Paris, did 1 endeavour to press my 
ideas upon those who had the formidable respmsibility 
of giving back peace to the world ? 


'■ You are preparing treaties,’’ I told them; 'that is 
good. But have you taken pains to ascertain who will 
sign them, and who will be guarantors for their execution ? 
The treaties of 1815 were signed by Sovereigns, whose 
interest and honour—conquerors and vanquished alike— 
were engaged to execute them. It is the moral pressure of 
those two sentiments—political interest and dynastic, 
honour—far more tiian force of anus, which has made 
famous treaties into active realities. Will you have the 
same good fortune ? Have you an idea of what the 
Governments will consist of to-morrow in Europe, great 
or small, ancient or modern, with whom you will have to 
treat ? If you do not give Europe an authority capable 
of exercising a powerful moral pressure over those States, 
there will only remain Force with which to impose those 
Treaties. That has only sufficed to assure the execution of 
treaties in very rare cases, and sometimes at the price of 
very great dangers. Do not forget that the World War 
grew out of a Treaty which had been imposed by Force 
alone forty-four years previously. To create that authority 
is not an easy task ; I know it; but the first cimdition 
for solving a problem is to realise that it exists. If one 
begins by denying it or by ridiculing it, one aggravates 
the difficulty.’’ 

But these ideas, expressed verbally and in writing, were 
understood by very few people. As usual, a cry was raised 
about foolish pacifism and corrupting cosmopolitanism. 
When we tried, in the month of December 1918, to hold a 
meeting in favour of the League of Nations at Milan, we 
were overwhelmed with insults both by Signor Mussolini’s 
journal and by the official journal of the Communists, thus 
touchingly united ! The diplomatists continued to treat 
the great affairs of the world as they had done before 1914 ; 
the era of disillusionments had begun. It was fatal. 

The profound cause of these disillusionments, which 
trouble the public spirit so deeply in every country, is 

{CfittiiHucd tverieaf. 
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CoHtmiued.'S 

simple. Peace was made as if Etirnpc were as solid and 
well organisc'd as she had been before the war, whereas 
sevepal elements of her solidarity and order had disappeared 
in the war. By degrees the nations are beginning to por- 
cei\o this, and to understand better the significance of 
events. But the change is slow, for they must renounce 
the illusion that the order which we enjoyed before the war 
was a definite conquest or an eternal privilege of our 
civilisation. 

That order was a unique prodigy of history. The 
generation which saw that prodigy can boast that it was a 
privileged generation. But that prodigy was due to a 
combination of extraordinary circumstances which did not 
last long. Now that order has been partially destroyed it 
must be reconstituted. Re-construction is possible, but 
it requires a new plan and different measures, which means 
a great effort, for new generations never reconstruct over¬ 
thrown edifices cither in the same place or of the same 
shape as they were before. 


In connection with the biscuit-making plants and model 
bakery in the Palace of Industry at Wembley, illustrated 
on a double-page in our issue of July 19, we are asked to 
mention that the whole of this machinery belongs to Messrs. 
Baker Perkins, Ltd., engineers, of Willesdon Works, and 
Westwood Works, Peterborough, and is their exhibit. 

For the first time since the war the Belgian Royal 
Family is now in residence at Ostend. The Queen arrived 
there accompanied by l^incess Marie Jos6 and l^incc Charles. 
King Albert and Crown Prince Leopold arranged to join 
the family parly in a few days' time. The Royal Family 
attended the Kursaal on Aug. 8 for the special classical 
concert, at which Mr. Arthur Rubinstein was the piano 
soloist. On arriving at Ostend Queen Elizabeth at once 
drove to the fishermen’s quarter to express personally her 
s}^npathy with the. widows and orphans of the brave 
fishermen lost recently in a sudden hurricane. Tlie fishing 
boats were widely scattered in the North Sea, and, although 
the Belgian life-boat service is one of the most efficient in 
Europe, it was impossible to rescue all the men, and some 
twenty-three men and boys were lost. 


CHESS. 


L M Vicars (Norfolk).—\Vc are srirry to have been obscure in our 
allusion, but have you forgotten the occasional somnolent fits of 
Homer ? 

Howard Stau.ston (Kolar Gold Fields, India).—It is somwh.at sur¬ 
prising to find such a good solver as yourself perplexed by the 
problem of which you send the diagram. White’s pawn at K Kt 2nd 

S 'ves the clue immediately, and the answer runs : i. P to Kt 3rd, 

to Q 5th ; 2. Kt to Q B'yth, K moves ; 3. Q mates. If i.-K to 

Q Kt 4th ; 2. Q to Q B 3ni, K moves ; 3. Q or Kt mates. 

Rev. A D Meares (Baltimore).—There is some error in transcribing 
your solution of No. 3932. While camiot give check by R to Kt 5th. 
Barok Dk Reuter (Evian-Ies-Bains).—Your letter has l)een handed 
to our publishing department for attention. 

1 Rassford (Clinton).—Your amended answer to No 3935 is certainly 
a happier move, but it is not a " happier solution." Black replies 

to your proposed key with i. - P to Q B 4th. 

L W Cafkerata (Farndon).—We plead guilty, alas ! to both Indict¬ 
ments. and can ofier no extenuating circumstances as an excuse. 
A little brain-fag seems, perhaps, the most likely reason. 


PROBLEM No. 393R.—By C. R. B. Sumner. 
BLACK. 



White to play, and mate in two moves. 


Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3931 received from R W Hill (MeU 
lx)unic); of No. 3933 from Howard Staunton (Kolar Gold Fields, India), 
and A F Pirnique (Columbia University, New York) ; of No. 3934 from 
Hor.Tce E McF'arland (St. L<»uis, Mo.); of No. 3935 from E M Vicars 
(Norfolk), and A F Hmique (Columbia University); and of No. 
from F H White (Grantham), R B Pearre (Happisburgh), E J GilJt?s 
(East Ham), C H Watson (Masham), Povoas de Magalhacs (Oporto), 
P Cooper (Clapham), and E M Vicars (Norfolk). 

Correct Solutjons of Problem No. 3937 received from R P Nichol¬ 
son (Crayke), M E jowett (Grangc-on-Sands), P Cooper (Clapham), 
Rev. W Scott (Elgin), H W Satow (Bangor), J Hunter (Leicester), 
H B N (Tewkesbury), A W Ch'erton (Leeds), J J Duckworth (Newton- 
ie-Willows). CBS (Canterbury), W C D Smith (Northampton), 
W N Powell (Ledbury), T Cooke (Brighton), J P Smith (Crickle- 
W(xk 1 ), E G B Barlow (Bournemouth), L \V Cafierata (FamdotU. 
C H Watson (Masham), A Edmeston (Worsley), A W Hamilton Gell 
(Exeter), S Caldwell (Hove), and G Stillingfloet Johnson (Cobham). 


Solution op Problem No. 3936.—By A. Newman. 

WHITE BLACK 

1. Q to R sq K to B 2nd 

2. Q to K R 3 th K moves 

3. Q mates. 

If Bbck play : i.-K to Q 3rd, 2. Q to Q B 3rd, etc.; if 2.- 

K to B sq, 2. K takes P, etc. If, however, 1.-K to Q sq, White 

has a waiting move with his Queen on any square of the diagonal. 

An airy little problem, which, but for a flaw too deeply seated in 
its structure to be removed, would have ranked as a first-clas« 
miniature. Its attractiveness, however, has won the apprx^tiou 
of many of our solvers. 

Will solvers kindly note that the IVoblem published in our last 
issue was nuniliered 3936 in error, and should haw been No. 3937. 
All solutions will be acknowledged as for the correct figure. 

The Championship Section of the Correspondence Tournament of 
the British Chess Federation for 1923 was won by Mr. W. A. Hooper, 
with Mr. W. Dobbie in the second place. 


Ill the notes accompanying the illustrations (in our issue 
of Aug. 2) showing Commander C. Dcnistoim Burney’s new 
Prcfacto ” system of house-building with a material called 
Durocrctc (a blend of concrete and wood), it was stated that 
the cost of such a house would be only one-fifth that of a 
brick-built house. We are now' informed that this state¬ 
ment was erroneous, and that the cost of a Prcfacto house 
would be approximately two-thirds that of a brick house 
of the ordinary ty'pe. Commander Burney, it may be 
recalled, is the inventor of the paravane, and has been 
M.P. (Unionist) for the Uxbridge Division since 1922. 
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AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 
AT WEMBLEY 


there is a series of modern and period rooms showing gas 
fires and gas lighting fittings which, while embodying the 
latest principles of efficiency and hygiene, are designed 
to harmonise artistically with the furnishing. The 
lighting is controlled by pneumatic distant switches. 

The room illustrated above (designed is carried out in delicate greens and 
for the British Empire Gas Exhibit biscuit tones and forms a delightful 
by Messrs. Osborne and Company of background to the gas fire which 
Grafton Street) is an example of the follows some of the Adam detail in its 
work of the Brothers Adam, circa 1760. mouldings and decoration. 

The dentil cornice and frieze of swag The chief pieces of furniture seen are 
enrichments are from models taken a fine carved and gilt Hepplewhite 
from the original work of these cele- armchair, circa 1790 ; an old repro- 
brated designers and the details of the dudlion Chippendale silver table in 
fireplace are taken from the original mahogany with fret gallery; and an 
drawings now in the Soane Museum, Adam mirror in black and gold frame 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. The colouring with original Vauxhall plate. 

Everyone who aspires to the Home Beautiful and 
wishes to make it also the Home Comfortable should 


VISIT THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 

(In The Centre of the Palace of Industry) 











































agree that “Rexine” Leathercloth is ex¬ 
cellent for the upholstering of furniture 
and is indistinguishable from leather. 
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a Healthy 
Holiday 


ensuredby LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC 
SALINE in your bag before starting on 
your Summer Holidays, and taking a tea¬ 
spoonful in water in morning, before dinner, 
or at night. A CENTURY’S MEDICAL 
Records show that it vitalises and sup¬ 
plies the blood with those saline principles 
often destroyed by change of climate. 

LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, which 
is the ORIGINAL, differs from other 
“ Salines ’ and “Sails ’ and lessens risk of 
Infection by rendering the system healthy 
and vigorous, by blood purification. 

The word ‘PYRETIC means ‘Fever reducing.’ 
It stops SICKNESS and HEADACHES, 
CURES BILIOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, 
and CHRONIC CONSTIPATION. 

2/6 and 4/6 a Holtle, of all Chemiats. 


Sole Agents: 

HEPPELLS, 

164. Piccadiltr. London, W. I . and at Brifhtoo, 

Colnniat f Soii/h Africa x Lennon, Ltd. 

Ancnttf \ India : Smith, Stanisireet S- Co. 





















































“THE FIRST GREAT STEP IN THE RESTORATION OF CONFIDENCE IN OUR CIVILISATION**: THE PLENARY SESSION OF THE 


LONDON CONFERENCE AT WHICH WAS SIGNED THE LONDON 

The London Conference closed successfully on August 16 with the signing of the 
London Agreement (consisting of a Protocol and four annexes), accepting the 
Dawes scheme of Reparations. In our photograph (starting from the figure in 
the left foreground and working round the outer side of the " horseshoe table) 
the seated delegates are: Gen. Norton de Mattos (elbow on table); Baron Moncheur 
(Belgian Ambassador); M. Hymans (Belgium); M. Theunis (Belgian Premier); 
next but one. Signor De Stefani (chief Italian delegate); M. Cl^mentel, with 
folded arms (France): M. Herriot (French Premier); Hr. Ramsay Macdonald 


AGREEMENT ACCEPTING THE DAWES PLAN OF REPARATIONS. 

(Prime Minister, presiding); Mr. Philip Snowden (Chancellor of the Exchequer); 
Senator the Hon. N. Belcourt; Sir Eyre Crowe (at corner); Sir Robert Kindersley ; 
Mr. Kellogg (U.S. Ambassador): Mr. J. Logan: and Baron Hayashi (Japanese 
Ambassador). In the centre foreground are the four German delegates (from 
right to left) Dr. Stresemann (Foreign Minister) immediately below Baron Hayashi: 
Dr. Marx (Chancellor); Herr Von Schubert (with arm on chair): and Dr. Luther 
(Finance Minister). Standing in the background, between Mr. Macdonald and 
M. Herriot, is Sir Maurice Hankey, Secretary^Ceneral of the Conference. 


f^OTOCRAPH BY C.N. 
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Bt G. K. CHESTERTON4 


A S 1 was passing lately down long lanes of flags in 
Dublin, during the great revi>^ of the andent 
Irish festival of games, there came into my head a 
casual comparison between the flags of tradition and 
the newspaper posters which may be called the 
flags of to-day. The posters also are of many colours, 
of yellow or green or pink, and are waved to encourage 
or exdte great crowds. It seems tenable that the 
old flags really told more truth, and it is certain that 
the new flags can tell many more lies. At the best 
the posters only represent the reality of a moment ; 
while the banners may be rich with all the realities 
of a thousand years. But the comparison was to|ncal 
and to the point. For I had occasion to note not 
only the truth of the flags as compared with the news¬ 
papers, but a good many of the actual lies of the news¬ 
papers about the flags. It is merely a symbolic 
matter, or what some would call merely a small 
matter, but it happens to be a compact and con¬ 
venient example of the different ways in which 
journalism can disguise realities by means of reports. 
It illustrates every kind 
of error, from the mere 
mistake or misstate¬ 
ment of fact to the 
alteration of the very 
atmosphere of truth. 

To begin with, some 
newspapers stated that 
the ^play of Dublin 
flags did not include 
any Union Jacks. This 
is simply false in pdut 
of fact—in the same 
sense in which it would 
be false to say that 
ThiMin displayed no top- 
hats or no tailors" shops. 

I saw rather more 
Union Jacks than I 
should have expected 
to see. They were in 
the minority because 
they had alww yu been 
the emblems of the 
minority. Nobody has 
any notion, about Jre-i 
land unless he undecr 
stands that the Union 
Jack never meant there 
what it means here. It 
was not a national flag, 
but a party flag. But 
its display had a very 
definite importance, for 
it was meant to show that all parties were joining 
in the great Free State festival. Many who had 
been Unionists in the old faction fights Aew the 

Union Jack, just as many who had lived in 

America flew the American flag. Partly because they 
had got one, and partly through a healthy instinct 
of the more flags the better. But the incident illus¬ 
trated a truth that is very certain and very encourag¬ 
ing, and is therefore generally kept out of the papers. 
1 mean the fact that a large number of lo 3 ralists. in 
the old party sense of the term, are now labouring 
heartily and happily to make the Irish Free State 
a. success. 

Next we have the more elaborate error of those 
who admit some such manifestations of the minority, 
but cannot understand yet why it is a minority. It 
is extraordinary enough that anybody should consent 
to the creation of a new State with a new flag, and 
then be mildly surprised at its preferring to fly that 
flag. But there would seem to be no depth of Inhuman 
stupidity impossible to people who still wish to feed 
the old feud with the Irish. But, as a matter of fact, 
even this foolish question could be answered in the 
language of Hags, like the code of flags used in sig¬ 
nalling. All that could reasonably be suggested by 
the admission of the British flag is suggested by the 
presence of the Free State flag. It is suggested in the 
very form of the Free State flag. It is deliberately 
planned so as to include the two colours of Orange and 


Green ; and Orange and Green have been in far fiercer 
conflict than England and Ireland. It says as plainly 
as heraldic colours can talk that it hopes for a recon¬ 
ciliation, even if some call it a compromise. The 
Sinn Fein colours are themselves a Union Jack in 
the sense of a symbol of Union. If there were a 
thousand Sinn Fein flags in a single Dublin street, 
one-third of the colour was Orange. It is by no means 
my favourite colour. It does not stand for anything 
1 should particularly wish to include on my private 
pennon. I am simply stating a fact—a fact which 
people seem to be unable to believe even when they 
see it with their own eyes, in three bright, staring 
colours, and twice as big as a poster. 

And then, behind these bare matters of fact is 
all that living reality which it is so much more miseraUe 
to miss. In this casual case of the flag could be found 
one of the very few points of fellowship and under¬ 
standing between the English and the Irish peoples. 
Instead of bickering about whether this or that 


particular bit of bunting was present in this or that 
particular proportion, or quantity, people ought to 
have been feeling the general spirit of a festival which 
wanted to have any bunting in any quantity. That 
marks exactly a rather indescribable something which 
is an atmosphere of both our two islands. There is 
nothing classical in our patchwork pageantry. There 
is something about beautiful things in England and 
Ireland, as compared with more classical countries, 
that makes those beautiful things look accidental. 
It is something which, both in Irish and Scottish and 
English love songs, suggests that the lady is not facing 
us as from a throne, but is walking away and has 
chanced to look over her shoulder. 

So, while another nation wants to display the flag, 
our nations only want to display flags. Perhaps the 
only thing common both to Paris and Berlin is that 
both would fly the official flag on an official occasion. 
Perhaps the only thing common to London and Dublin 
is that both might feel inclined to fly all sorts of 
coloured rags because it was a festive occasion. Those 
unfortunate English Orangemen who see a sinister 
significance in the decorations of Dublin have 
evidently never looked at the decorations of Padding¬ 
ton or Brompton. They note the rarity of their own 
flag in a foreign city, without being aware that their 
own flag is sometimes almost as rare in their own city. 
Half the fun of an English flag-waving festivity is 
that it waves all the flags there are in the world, and 


some there aren't. Nothing is more amusing than to 
see the villa of a respectable little clerk in Clapham 
fantastically, festooned with the colours of Hayti and 
Guatemala, to see a sturdy British stockbroker 
apparently rallying round the flag of Finland, or a 
maiden Isidy in Ealing brandishing the Royal banner 
of Siam. I appreciate the value of that cheerful 
indifference to heraldic science, that charitable ig¬ 
norance of foreign complication, that intensely intimate 
and insular universality, that humane flippancy and 
frivolity, that resolution of the Englishman to enjoy 
himself, not as the Emperor of an ordered ofiidaUsm, 
but rather as a King of shreds and patches. That 
riot of all the wrong flags, half of them upside down, 
is more national than any national flag. 

Jingoism, or the narrow sort of nationalism, does 
not consist of looking only at our own nation. Rather 
it consists of never looking at our own nation at all. 
That is, perhaps, the roost important moral of the 
journalistic blunders about the Irish pageant ; when 
the journalists took the 
4 troutde to rebuke in 
Dublin what they had 
never taken the trouHe 
to remark in Piccadilly. 
And this error of never 
looking sincerely at our¬ 
selves has been at the 
root of all our trouble 
with our neighbours. It 
is often said that the 
English do not under¬ 
stand the .Irish ; but 
that is really oaly 
another way of saying 
that Ireland is a 
nation. It is unreason¬ 
able to expect the 
ordinary Englishman to 
know Ireland — or, for 
that matter, the ordin¬ 
ary Irishman to know 
England. But there 
is a sense in which we 
can ask the ordinary 
Englishman to know 
what he is dmng to 
Ireland. And the 
great troul^e with the 
ordinary Englishman 
was that he did not 
know what he was do¬ 
ing. For instance, if 
he chose to make his 
country the workshop 
of the world and fill it with factory smoke and 
machinery, that was his own affair. But, if he had 
really known be was doing it, he would have known 
at the same time that such a workshop would not 
work as the only government of a Catholic peasantry. 

But he never measured the unique or abnor¬ 
mal nature of his own adventure ; he vaguely 
supposed that he could become specialist and yet 
remain catholic—^if only with a small c." If a nation 
really had an enlightened grip on its own government 
and its own action, it would do less wrong even to 
other nations it did not understand, just as Shakespeare 
said that he who is true to himself will be false tone 
man. Therefore, every patriot should criticise his 
own country, and be careful about intervening in the 
internal criticism of another country ; and I am fully 
conscious of the need of such restraint in the case of 
the Englishman in Ireland. But I should not be 
testifying to the truth as I see it if 1 did not say 
that the impression left on my mind was that the new 
State had risen hopefully and splendidly to its respon¬ 
sibilities. I think the Irish Free State does already 
fulfil the three terms of its title, and that is the test 
for any man with any grasp of the - problem. I think 
it is Irish, I think it is free, and I think it is a State— 
that is, a sane and stable and ordered and creative 
thing; and there are moods when I wish the 
immediate prospects of my own country were so 
confident, so continuous, or so clear. 



AT ENNIS ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIS ARREST IN THAT TOWN. 


Mr. De Valera, the Irish Republican leader, addressed his County Clare constituents in O'Connell Square at Ennis on August 15, for the 

lint time since his dramatic arrest in the same town, by Free State troops, exactly a year before. The square was filled by some 

7000 young men from all parts of the country. In our photograph Mr. De Valera Is seen standing bareheaded in the right backgroimd, 
with one hand on the platform rail, facing the crowd. He ignored the boundary^ question, and put forward no new policy, but merely 

re-affirmed the Republican desire for a single, united, and sovereign Ireland, to be obtained throi^h the constant action of Sinn Fein. 

Pkoiog m pk by Topicai. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


fitaJers icho have not yet obtained one oj the epeciai mask* for clewing our Anaglyphs in itereoscoplc retie/ may do so by filling up the coupon an poge 376, and forwarding it 
with postage stamps value three-halfpence (inland), or twos^ce-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to "The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph), IS, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 














AT 2a,000 FT. ON EVEREST; AN ALTITUDE RECORD IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The “ Times ” World Copyricht. Photograph by Dr. Somervell. 



TAKEN WITH AN ORDINARY SMALL CAMERA AT 28,000 FT., THE HIGHEST POINT AT WHICH A PHOTOGRAPH HAS EVER 
BEEN SECURED : THE TOP OF EVEREST ONLY 300 YARDS AWAY—SHOWING COLONEL NORTON MAKING HIS LAST EFFORT. 


This remarkable photograph of the summit of Mount Everest is of especial Interest 
as it was obtained, not with a telephoto (or long-distance) lens, but with a small 
camera of ordinary type» at 28,000 ft., the greatest altitude at which a photo¬ 
graph has ever been taken. The top of Everest is shown, not. as usual, in the 
far distance, but only about 300 yards away. T^e photograph was taken by 
Dr. Somervell at the close of the great effort made by him and Colonel E. F. 
Norton to reach the summit, shortly before Mallory and Irvine met their fate 
in a similar attempt. Colonel Norton, who was the leader of this year's expedition, 


is seen in the foreground climbing 80 ft. beyond Dr. Somervell's position. To go 
only thus far took him an hour, partly through extreme exhaustion, and 
partly through the difficult and dangerous nature of the ground. Dis¬ 
cussing the results of the expedition. Colonel Norton said that it had filled all 
gaps in the knowledge requisite for success, except one—the value of oxygen, of 
which he was doubtful. They now knew that they could sleep in comparative 
comfort at 27,000 ft., and that porters could carry loads to the same height. 
He thought another attempt might be made in 1926, with hope of success. 
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PERSONALITIES AND OCCASIONS OF THE WEEK: NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photographs bv Topical, Aitkkn, Alfieri, Langfibr, Elliott and Fry, ard H. Walter Barnett. 



NUMISMATIC ART APPUED TO SPORT : MEDALS BY M. L. C MASCAUX STRUCK IN CONNECTION WITH THE OLYMPIC GAMES, AND REPRESENTING RESPECTIVELY 
(FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) GYMNASTICS, JUMPING, WRESTUHG, RUNNING, AND PUTTING THE WEIGHT. 


OCCUPIED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE WEMBLEY JAMBOREE : 
THE SEAT INSCRIBED IN THE CREE LANGUAGE-*''CHIEF MORNING 
STAR," PRESENTED TO HIM BY A NEASDEN TROOP. 


A TRIBUTE TO TWO DEAD LEADERS : MR. COS. 
GRAVE SPEAKING AT THE DUBLIN CENOTAPH, 
BENEATH THE BAS-RELIEF OF ARTHUR GRIPHTH. 


ON THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF MICHAEL 
COLLINS'S DEATH : THE DUBLIN CENOTAPH 
CEREMONY-PRESIDENT COSGRAVE SPEAKING. 


THE NEW LORD KNOLLYS : 
THE HON. E. G. W. T. 
KNOLLYS, D.F.C. 


BACK TO PARLIAMENT : SIR 
ALFRED MOND, M.P., ELECTED 
AT CARMARTHEN. 


A DISTINGUISHED ADMIRAL: 
THE LATE SIR CYPRIAN 
BRIDGE, G.C.B. 


A WELL KNOWN LIBERAL* PEER 
AND EX.M.P. : THE LATE LORD 
NUNBURHHOLME. 


A TRUSTED SERVANT OF THREE 
BRITISH SOVEREIGNS : THE LATE 
LORO KNOLLYS. 
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On August 17. the second anniversary of the death of Michael Collins was cele- 
J)rated in Dublin at the temporary Cenotaph in the Leinster Cardens, built in 
honour of him and of the late Arthur Griffith. President (xisgrave laid a wreath 

on the Cenotaph, and gave a short eulogy of their work for Irish freedom.- 

At the camp fire "sing-song," at the great Wembley Jamboree, the Prince of 
Wales occupied a seat carved out of a tree-trunk, and inscribed " Chief Morning 
Star," in the Cree language. It was made and presented by the 3rd Neasden 

(Caddie) Troop, composed entirely of the golf caddies of the Neasden Coif Club.- 

Lord Nunburnholme was the son of Mr. Charles Henry Wilson, one of the owners 
of the famous Wilson Line of Steamships, acquired in 1916 by Sir John Ellerman. 
The late peer served in the Great War and the South African War, and In 19(>6-7 


was Liberal M.P. for Hull. During his last illness, his son and heir, the Hon. 
Charles John Wilson, gave two transfusions of his own blood to his father in 

the hope of saving his life.-The Hon. E. C. W. T. Knollys, now Viscount 

Knollys, served in the war with the London Regiment and the R.A.F.—— 
The late Lord Knollys was Gentleman-Usher to Queen Victoria from 1868 till 
her death. In 1870 he was appointed Pfivate Secretary to King Edward (then 
Prince of Wales), a position he held for forty years. He served King George 

in a similar capacity until his retirement in 1913.-Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, 

who was in his eighty-sixth year, entered the Navy in 1853. and retired in 1904. 

In 1854 he served against Russia.-Sir Alfred Mond (Liberal) headed the poll 

at the recent by-election at Carmarthen. 







































































‘N a recent address to the Royal Institution on “ Modern Navigational 
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pilot cables for channel boats in FOG: SUBMARINE SIGNALS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. C. H. DAVIS. (COPYRIGHT.) 


A DEVICE THAT MIGHT HAVE PREVENTED THE " NEWHAVEN’■ FROM GOING ASHORE IN A FOG; SUBMARINE CABLES FOR GUIDING SHIPS (FITTED WITH SIGNAL-DETECTORS) 
IN AND OUT OF PORT—A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE SEA IN CROSS SECTION, WITH CABLES LAID, AND (IN BACKGROUND) AN OVERLAND SYSTEM FOR GUIDING AEROPLANES. 


A SYSTEM OF ELECTRIC SUBMARINE CABLES TO BE CONSTRUCTED FROM BOULOGNE TO THE ENGLISH COAST. AND ALREADY IN USE AT PORTSMOUTH AND NEW YORK : 
DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE DETECTOR, AMPLIFIER, AND RECEIVING TELEPHONES ATTACHED TO SHIPS ; A CHART OF CURVES AND METAL PLATES AT THE CABLE ENDS. 

Contimted. ] 

intense, the telephone connected to the coil will respond. Messages may thus f ships have used these cables, and the results leave no doubt about practicability.” 

be read. . . . Trials at Portsmouth (he continues) indicate that the coils should be 1 The recent grounding of the Channel steamer “ Newhaven '* near Dieppe, during 

inclined outwards at an angle of about 15 degrees to the vertical, and that there I a fog, revived interest in such devices, which might have prevented the mishap, 

should be at least 2 feet of vertical hull above the top edge of the coils. Further, [ One well-known system is that invented by Mr. W. A. Loth, and called the Loth 

the centre of a coil should not be nearer than 18 inches to the ship's side. ... ; Cable. It was announced a few days ago that one is to be constructed from 

When the ship is directly over the cable the signals in each coil system, j Boulogne to the English coast. In our issue of February 11. 1922, we illustrated 

are equal in intensity. As the ship moves away from the cable the signal : the Loth method applied to guidance of aircraft at night, or in thick weather, by 

in the nearer coil is the stronger, markedly at first, but the difference gradually j cables overland. A few days ago it was stated that the first section of the 

disappears as the signals get fainter and fainter. Signals are good up to about j overhead cable from Paris to Boulogne would be ready next May. In 1922 

400 yards. ... At present two Leader Gear systems are known to be in use. ' Mr. Loth's submarine cable had already been adopted by the French Navy. Our 

one at Portsmouth and the other In the Ambrose Channel off New York. Many I drawings show clear weather for distinctness, but in practice, the weather would be thick. 


^ Devices,” Mr. F. E. Smith, C.B.E., F.R.S.. Director of Scientific Research 
to the Admiralty, described a system of Leader Gear of the type here 
illustrated. "Its object,” he says. ” is to enable a vessel to find and enter 
a harbour or estuary in foggy weather, when the usual aids to navigation, 
such as buoys, Iight>ships, land-marks, etc., are obscured. An insulated 
cable. 30 or 40 miles long, is laid on the bottom of the estuary and on the 
sea-bed along the course which it is desired the ship to traverse, and this 
cable is supplied with alternating current at a sonic frequency, say 500 per 
second. The station generating the current is on land, or on a light ship, 
and the sea-end of the cable is connected to a large metallic plate, so that 
the return circuit is through the water. A signalling key is inserted in the 
cable circuit at the transmitting station, and this enables the current to be 
interrupted, so that messages may be transmitted if desired. The alternating 
current in the cable produces an alternating magnetic field around the cable, 
the shape of which has been very carefully investigated. Its general form 
may easily be deduced from the following considerations. First consider the 


current not to vary in strength. Then the lines of force due to the current 
in the cable are in the form of concentric circles. The return current will 
be in the sea-water, and if the cable is a straight one the return current 
will be in the form of a current sheet, but the density of the current will 
be greatest near the cable. ... If now, instead of a current of constant 
intensity, an alternating current is passed through the cable, electric currents 
will be induced in the sea-water, and again the density of the current will 
be greatest in the immediate vicinity of the cable. The direction of the 
induced current is the same as that of the current returning through the 
sea-water, but owing to the variation in density about the cable the magnetic 
lines of force above the water will be curved. . . . Having produced an 

alternating magnetic field above a cable which marks out the path a ship 

should follow, it is necessary to place detecting apparatus on the ship. 
Such apparatus consists of a coil of wire on each side of the ship connected 
to amplifiers and to suitable telephones or other equipment. If there is a 
component of the magnetic field at right angles to the plane of a coil, 

alternating currents will be Induced in the coil ; if these are sufficiently 

{ComHnutdb^^'. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF 


Photographs by Topical, C.N., Farringdon Photo. Co., Photopbess, 





AFTER HER RETURN FROM THE LONGEST VOYAGE EVER MADE 
SINCE THE END OF HER RECENT CRUISE 


A WAR MEMORIAL CEREMONY IN AMERICA : THE UNVEILING OF A MONUMENT TO 2500 MEMBERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, AT PARRIS ISLAND. SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SINCE THE RECENT REMOVAL OF THE STEEPLE : STOKE POGES CHURCH, I 
WHERE GRAY WROTE HIS FAMOUS " ELEGV.” k 


FOLKESTONE POLICEMEN HEADING A PROCESSION AT CALAIS: A F£TE OF THE SEA, WHICH 
ALSO INCLUDED LIFEBOATMEN FROM HYTHE, FOLKESTONE. KINGSDOWN, RAMSGATE, AND MARGATE. 


1 ^ fl 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN IN NAVAL ARCHITECTURE : A MODEL (NOT FULUSIZE) OF THE OLD 
•• IMPREGNABLE *• BESIDE THE NEW LIGHT CRUISER “ FROBISHER,” IN PLYMOUTH SOUND. 


y 


THE LEADER OF THE EVEREST EXPEDITION : COL. NORTON (LEFH AND 
DR. SOMERVELL, WHO TOOK THE REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH ON PAGE 341. 


Submarine “ K 26 *’ (Commander G. P. Thompson), the largest vessel of bet class, arrived at Portsmouth on August 12 on her return from a 20,000-mne 
independent cruise, the longest ever made by a submarine. She started from Portsmouth on January 22, and visited Port Said, Aden, Bombay, Colombo, 

Singapore, and Malta.--The King arrived at Bolton Abbey on August 12, as the guest of the Duke of Devonshire, for the opening of the grouse-shooting 

season. On Sunday, the 17th. he motored over to Goldsborough Hall to visit Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles. At the morning service in Goldsborough 
Church * day, in the presence of the Queen, a new altar frontal of crimson and gold, presented by Princess Mary, was dedicated by the Rector, the 

’ Kelk.--Stoke Pogcs Church, the traditional scene of Cray’s “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” has been restored, and an adjacent meadow 

villa-builders. An kppeal was recently made for £2(X)0 to complete the sum needed. It is also desired to build a new steeple in place 
\ -to be pulled down owing to its dangerous condition.-At a F€te de la Mer In Calais on August 15, four Folkestone Borough policemen 
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CURRENT NEWS-INTERESTING EVENTS AND OCCASIONS. 


The " Times ” (World Copyright), and Keystone View Co. 



BY A SUBMARINE: THE "K26" U PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR 
OF TWENTY THOUSAND MILES. 


THE KIMG ON THE MOORS ; AN IMPRBSSlOH OF THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S SHOOTUIG PARTY 
FROM BOLTON ABBEY, SHOWING HIS MAJESTY, MOUNTED ON A WHITE PONY, OR THE MGHT. 


IN THE NATIONAL COSTUME OF SOUTH HOLLAND ; PRINCESS JULIANA (RIGHT), 
WITH QUEEN WILHELMINA, RECEIVED BY THE BURGOMASTER OF TERNEUZEN. 


PRESENTED BY PRINCESS MARY, VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES, TO THE VILLAGE CHURCH AT COLDS- 
BOROUCH : A GOLD-EMBROIDERED ALTAR FRONTAL MADE BY TOTALLY DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


RIDDLED BY DAGGER - THRUSTS, WITH ONE SLEEVE MISSING : THE COAT 
OF THE MURDERED ITALIAN DEPUTY, SIGNOR MATTEOTTI, FOUND HEAR ROME. 


THE DISCOVERY OF SIGNOR HATTEOTTT'S BODY, AFTER EIGHT WEEKS’' SEARCH, 
NEAR THE VIA FLAMINIA : CARRYING THE COFFIN TO THE MORTUARY. 







took part, as well as a number of Kentish lifeboatmen. In return, 1000 French visitois. Including iifeboatmen and flsher-girls in gala dress, attended the 

Folkestone Lifeboat Flag Day on August 16.-The new light cruiser “ Frobisher" recently underwent her speed trials at Plymouth, before being commissioned 

as the flag-ship of the First Light Cruiser Squadron. The model of the old llne-of-battle-ship “Impregnable" (on a reduced scale) was designed by Captain 

Cordon Campbell, 'V.C., of “mystery ship” fame.-A full-page photograph taken on Mount Everest at 28,000 ft., by Dr. Somervell, is reproduced in this 

— - number.—The—body-oF Signor Matteotti, the Italian Socialist- Deputy kidnapped and murdered on June 10, was discovered on August 16, after over eight 
weeks’ search, in a thicket near the Via Flaminia, leading north from Rome. The discovery was due to a police dog belonging to a brigadier of the Carabinieri. 
A few days before. Signor Matteotti's coat had been found in a tunnel near Rome. Signora Matteotti's decision to have her husband's body conveyed direct 
to his home for burial, without passing through Rome, prevented any demonstrations on the occasion. 
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THE PRINCE’S RESIDENCE IN THE U.S.: A LONG ISLAND COUNTRY SEAT. 

^ PHllTUGKAPHS BY F. *NU A.P., ANU KxVSTOHE ViEW Co. 




During his stay at Long Island for the international polo matches, the Prince 
of Wales will occupy one of America's most beautiful country houses, the seat 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Abercrombie Burden, which they are lending to his Royal 
Highness. Mr. and Mrs. Burden are well known in English as well as American 
Society, and have entertained many distinguished people in London this season, 
as they have been spending the summer over here. Mr. Burden is prominent 
in the American iron and steel industry, and is also an all-round sportsman. 
Mrs. Burden was formerly Miss Florence Adele Sloane. Our pages illustrate the 
beautiful house and garden of Woodside, Syosset, Long Island, where the Prince 
will stay—not as Baron Renfrew, as was at first rumoured, but as the Prince 


of Wales OR holiday. His Royal Highness has arranged to go to Washington 
as the guest of the President, and to attend a strictly private lunch with 
Mr. Coolidge and his family in the White House. Under the present plans, as 
announced, the Prince wilt not visit any other city or attend any formal function, 
but he contemplates going to a dinner given by Mr. Clarence Mackay on the 
opening evening of the polo matches. H.R.H. is due to arrive in the States on 
August 29. and will be met by the British Ambassador. Sir £sm^ Howard, who 
will escort him to Washington. On the conclusion of the polo matches, the 
Prince of Wales is expected to leave for his ranch in Alberta, where he is due 
on September 19. 
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TO BE SEEN IN RELIEF: ANAGLYPHS OF ANCIENT MASTERPIECES. 


These hefiroducliotis will appear in full Slereoscnpic h'ehrj when hohetl a! Hirouch our Viewing Mask, with Ked anilhreen lihin 
.d riewing-.Mask can he obtained free on iipplii jiion iSee 1‘iiee 37 '^'.) 



RANKED WITH THE V£NUS DE MILO; THE WINGED "VICTORY" OF SAMOTHRACE ; AND THE REPRODUCTION OF THE FACADE 

Or THE TREASURY OF THE CNIDIANS AT DELPHI. 
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BY A GREAT RECONSTRUCTION ARTIST: THE COLOUR OF ANCIENT ROME. 

BV COL’RTESV OF THE ARTIST, MR. WlLLUM WaLCOT, AND THE PUBLISHER OF HlS ETCHINGS, MR. H. C. DiCKINS. (ArTTSt’s COPYRIGHT RESERVED.) 



“THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME" VISUALISED BY A 
IN THE FORUM, AS IT WAS IN THAT 

Mr. William Walcot is a distinguished artist who has specialised in the architectural 
splendours of antiquity, depicting the great temples of the past, not as ruins, but 
in the heyday of their colour and magnificence, and thronged with worshippers. 
His studio is in Rome ; but last year, it may be recalled, he exhibited many of 
his works in London, at the Royal Institute of British Architects, and several of 
them were reproduced in our issues of April 14 and 2i, 1923. The recent revival 


FAMOUS MODERN PAINTER : THE BASILICA OF CONSTANTINE, 
EMPEROR’S DAY —BY WILLIAM WALCOT. 

of interest in all things Roman adds value to Mr. Walcot’s rare etchings, which 
are issued by Mr. H. C. Dickins, the art publisher, of 9, Great Pulteney Street. 
The Basilica of Constantine, of which three great arches still stand, is said to have 
afforded a model to the architects of St. Peter's for the immense span of its roof 
vaulting. The western apse may have contained the colossal statue of Constantine, 
the head of which is preserved in the Palace of the Conservatori. 
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When ]Pork inas €boracum; Rome in Britain. 



•ROMAN YORK." By CORDON HOME- 


S pecialists in speculation have a hoard of raw 
material in that centre which was Aberach, 
Ebrauc, or Yoroc, probably the capital and chief 
strongliold of the “ barbarian '* Brigantes; was 
Eboracum, most vital northern base of the Roman 
Empire ; and is York. So little is known of its earlier 
days, save what has Ix'cn learnt by digging and 
deduction, that Major Gordon Home, most diligent of 
del vers, is constrained to write : ” If a search be made 
through the pages of the historians, panegyrists, 
poets, geographers, and oflicial documents of the 
Roman Empire, in the hope of finding references to 
Roman York, i.e., Eboracum {or Eburacum), the total 
will be found to reach seven. Two at least of these 
being merely copies of another, reduces the highest 
existing total of original references to five." It is 
possible and permissible, however, to reconstruct the 
place and those who peopled it *' by fitting together a 
mosaic, consisting of indirect references and inferences, 
which can be considered sound if taken in conjunction 
with cpigraphic materials and archaeological evidence." 

So Major Home has gone to work, and if any 
nickname him Catena—the chain—it will be because 
he has shaped testimony into true links, and not after 
that Paulus w’ho forged facts into a looped line of 
lies 1 His mosaic is altogether satisfactory, and the 
pictures presented by its 
cubes are both enlighten* 
ing and engrossing. 

Eboracum is seen first 
occupied by the Romans 
in 71 , when Quintus 
Pctillius Cerealis took it 
and made it a castra 
garrisoned by the famous 
Ninth Legion, called 
“ Hispana" in reward for 
its gallant exploits in the 
conquest of North-West 
Spain, a fighting force 
destined to be destroyed 
utterly and mysteriously 
in about the year 120 — 
as completely as were 
Severianus Maximus and 
a Lcgidn at the storming 
of Elegeia by the Par* 
thians, and as ruthlessly 
as the Roman colony on 
the site of Jerusalem was 
by Simeon Bar • Cochba 
during the savage Jewish 
outbreak of 132 — 135 . 

Then: Roman authority 
re-established by Hadrian, 
of the Wall, and LegioVL 
"Victrix”; and devastated 
Eboracum re-occupied. 

And, at this time, “a 
notable change came over 
the composition of the 
Roman armies . . . the 
legions being very largely 
recruited from the population among which they 
were stationed, as well as from children bom in the 
canabae. As the men of the Vlth would have un¬ 
doubtedly married Brigantian and Parisian girls, 
this legion, unlike the IXth, became more and more 
identified with the locality in which it was serving." 
Yet during its first century as a Roman station York 
showed great predominance of the military over the 
civil clement. 

It was and it remained a Colony : that is one of 
the best authenticated facts about it. “ Inscriptions 
and coins refer to it as ' Colonia Eboracensis.' . . . 
The most important place in the province, Londintum, 
was not distinguished, as far as any evidence exists, 
by any Roman municipal grade, yet, by the third 
century, it was obviously the capital. Even as early 
as A.D. 60 , Londinium seems to have been the 
administrative headquarters, and, early in the fourth 
century, its pre-eminence was formally recognised 
by the conferring upon it of the title Augusta. , . . 
The rank of colony did not necessarily imply im¬ 
portance either in size or in commerce. A colony 
was, in its inception, essentially a garrison of military 
settlers in an enemy's country. A municipium, on 
the other hand, was during the first century A.D. 
the rank given to a foreign town which had assimi¬ 
lated Roman manners and customs to such an e.xtent 
that it could be adopted by the Empire. Eboracum 
could only have been slightly afiected by Roman 

• ■■ Roman York : Th<* Legionary Headquarters and Coionia of 
ElxyMcum.'* By Gordon Home; with the co-operation of Walter E. 
Collinge, D.Sr,., M.Sc., P.L,S., Keeper of the Yorkshire Museum, York. 
lUiBtrated. (Ernest Ik-im, Ltd.; tx%. M. net.) 


influences when it was made the headquarters of a 
legion ; therefore the new town, fostered by Hadrian 
and his successors, inevitably bore the name of 
colony." 

Major Home describes the administration of such 
places. The municipium and the colonia were 
identical in regard to this. " The population con¬ 
sisted of two or three classes : the Ordo (the upper 
official class) ; the Seviri, and the Commons. The 
Ordo comprised the wealthiest and most influential 
men of the city and its dependent territory, and were 
officially one hundred in number : that is to say, in 
the municipal council only that number had seats ; 
any others entitled to sit remained, as it were, on a 
waiting list. A member of the council was styled 
decurio." The seviri augustales " occupied a social 
position between the ordo and the mass of the popu¬ 
lation, and were elected by decree of the decuriones. 
Their special function was the promotion of the 
worship of the divine Augustus. '. . . From the 
ranks of the decuriones were elected the magistrates 
of the city. They were six in number. First in 
authority were the two duoviri, who were presidents 
and chief legal magistrates, occupying the position 
of joint mayors. Secondly, there were two csdiles, 
who were superintendents of buildings and public 


works. . , . Thirdly, there were the queestores, or 
revenue officers, who controlled the revenue and 
expenditure of the colony. . . . During the earlier 
period of the Empire at least the duoviri, the adiles, 
and the quastores were elected by popular vote from 
the ranks of the decuriones. Entrance to the charmed 
circle was rigidly guarded, petty tradesmen, gladia¬ 
tors, actors, exiles, bankrupts, persons guilty of libel 
or collusive accusation, infamously immoral persons, 
pimps, anyone who had conspired against the life 
of a Roman citizen, soldiers expelled from the army, 
soldiers who had lost their rank on service, and con¬ 
victs being excluded. Among the disqualified trades 
were those of undertaker and public crier." 

Eboracum, the Colony, however, belongs to the 
time after Hadrian, the period of progressive decline, 
and probably did not know election by popular vote. 
Was it not Severus who said : " Pamper the soldiery ; 
despise everylxxly else " I 

And mention of Severus recalls Major Home’s 
reconstruction of that Emperor’s day—and death. 
The day : ” Severus rose before dawn and transacted 
public business until noon. He then rode out for 
an hour or so, and, on his return, went through 
physical exercise before the bath. Luncheon fol- 
loM'ed. He ate heartily, and was not particular as 
to the variety of his food, hating elaborate and 
expensive banquets. He also was not fond of much 
company at table. After the mid-day repast he took 
the usual southern siesta, and later settled down to 
aflairs again. Followed a walk with a congenial 
companion (at Eboracum it would no doubt have 
frequently been Papinianus) with whom he could 
chat, preferably on literary subjects. Returning to 


his residence he again bathed, and ended the day 
with dinner." 

Death : " The body, in full imperial military 

attire of golden armour, with purple tunic and cloak, 
was carried upon a gorgeous bier to the funeral pyre 
outside the city, followed by his sons, now joint 
Emperors of the Roman world, the court, the mili¬ 
tary staff, and such portions of the Army as were 
then at Eboracum. 

"... The body was laid upon the pyre, and 
the whole assembly, headed by the new Emperors, 
marched in solemn procession around it, those who 
were especially indebted to Severus throwing gifts 
upon the erection. Then the two sons, with faces 
averted according to ancient custom, applied the 
torch, and the flames consumed all that was mortal 
of the first Roman emperor to die in Britain. 

" The ashes were carefully collected, placed in a 
vase, either of porphyry or alabaster, and ultimately 
conveyed to Rome, where they were deposited in 
the tomb of his predecessor, Marcus Aurelius." 

Thus our antiquary-author; with very much 
else on Romano-British life ; on living and means of 
living, roads and forts and defensive walls, shops, 
public buildings, baths and basilica, forum, theatre, 
and villa, work and games, jewellery and furniture, 
clothes, currency, religion 
and burials, doctors and 
colds—with gargling with 
honey-water. Even on 
Diocletian's Edictof Prices, 
" produced in A.D. 301 
to check the high cosc of 
living, partially caused by 
his own action in re¬ 
forming the coinage." 
And proving once again 
that in bathing and heat¬ 
ing arrangements Old 
Rome—with its furnaces 
and hypocausts—was often 
better off than much of 
modem Britain. " Instead 
of the dust and draught- 
producing open fire of 
coal, one, or in the larger 
houses, two or more fur¬ 
naces warmed the whole 
building. Outside the house 
was a furnace burning wood 
or charcoal. Its heat was 
carried through the founda¬ 
tion walls ;.iid under the 
floors of the principal 
rooms, which were com¬ 
posed of concrete and 
large slabs of tile sup¬ 
ported on. short', closely 
set pillars of brick or stone. 
To create a draught, and 
incidentally a means of 
W’arming the sides of the 
rooms, flues were run 
up in the thickness of the v^alls. . . . Upon the 
concrete floors were laid, in good buildings, 
mosaic or small tiles — a form of carpet always 
warm to the feet so long as the stokers attended 
to their duties and the supply of charcoal was not 
interfered with." 

Incidentally, it may be noted that Major Home 
refutes the oft-made claim that Constantine, first 
" Christian " Emperor of Rome, had Eboracum as 
birthplace, arguing, with an array of proofs before 
him. that, although it is possible to construct a theory 
to show that Constantine was born in Britain, it 
cannot be determined that he was bom at Eboracum, 
and that even the theory is so fragile that it will 
scarce bear handling. The truth was probably in 
the pen of the anonymous chronicler of the Excerpta 
Valesiana when he wrote : " Constantine was born 
and brought up in the town of Naisus (the modem 
Nish) ; his mother Helena was of very low birth, 
and he had very little scholastic education. This 
town he afterwards magnificently adorned." Perhaps 
it matters little in the story of Christianity: Con¬ 
stantine’s " vision of a cross in the sky" during 
the campaign begun in 312 had tardy effect, for the 
Emperor was baptised on his death-bed. in 337 I 

There wc must leave " Human V'ork," wishing it 
well and assured of its welcome. It cannot but 
interest, and it is to be hoped that it will lead, as its 
writer wishes, to further excavations designed to 
answer a hundred questions as to the ancient city 
that was Rome’s central jxiint of defence against 
invaders from the north--" from the first century 
of the Christian era the most northerly military l>ast' 
of inq^irtance in the Roman Empire.F. H. G. 



TEN-SIDED: THE MULTANGULAR CORNER BASTION (WESTERN) OF THE CASTRA OF EBORACUM. 


“ It appears that ten-sided bastions- were thrown out at each of the four comers of the parallelogram at some period subsequent to 
the building of the stone walls. The upper half of the bastion is mediava work. in the length of Roman curtain wall to the 
right, a roughly fiUed-in hole appears between the trees. From the evidence of a seventeenth-century engraving, it would appear 
that this d..rr»age was caused by a bombardment during the Civil War." 

Reproduced from “ Roman York," by Courtesy of the -Author, and of th: RiMiskers, Messrs. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
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WHEN YORK WAS EBORACUM: RELICS OF THE CITY THAT 

Photographs and Drawings Reproddced from " Roman 



The illustrations given on this double-page are from Major Cordon Home’s remarkably interesting book on “ Roman York, the Legionary Headquarters and 
Colonia of Eboracum," concerning which something is said on page 349. Such relies are of the greatest importance, not only as throwing light upon Romano- 
British life in Eboracum when it was the most northerly military base of importance in the Roman Empire, but as emphasising the suggestion that further 
excavations should take place in York, for it is certain that there is much more to be discovered. With regard to our photographs, we may add the 

following notes: Writing was carried on largely by means of pens, ink and paper, although wax tablets and stilt were also in common use.-The Roman 

system of warming houses by central heating is famous and was most effective. The heat from the furnaces was carried through the foundation walls and 
under the floors of the chief rooms. Flues running up into the thickness of the walls created a draught and warmed the sides of the roons. In this 
connection, it is particularly interesting to note the statement that this particular Roman system of central heating is to be adopted in the new Liverpool 
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’^AS ROME'S MOST VITAL NORTHERN MILITARY BASE. 


Yor^."* by Major Gordon Homk. (Sre Page 549) 



THE HUSBAND WITH HIS ARM ABOUT HIS WIFE’S SHOULDERS 
A FAMILY GROUP ON A SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT. 


A GROUP SUGGESTIHC THAT SAMIAN POTTERY WAS MADE IN YORK ; MOULDS FOR SAMIAN 
POTTERY (TOP LEFT AND RIGHT) ; AND TERRA-COTTA LAMPS (ONE WITH TWO BURNERS). 


SMALL OBJECTS OF BRONZE: A STATUETTE OF HERCULES; BULL’S HEADS 
(POSSIBLY MITHRAK CHARMS), A “ PRIESTESS,” AND A “CUPID.” 


WITH THE SIGNVM OF THE COHORT IN THE RIGHT HAND : THE MONUMENT 
TO L. DUCCniS RUFUniS. A STANDARD-BEARER OF THE NINTH LEGION. 


POSSIBLY MILITARY: A MONUMENT TO 
A SMITH—WORKING AT AN ANVIL. 


A MEMORIAL TO THE WIFE AND CHILD 
OF A SOLDIER OF THE 6TH LEGION. 


Cathedral.-^The sepulchral monument to Aelia Aeliana is possibly of the late second oentnrjr, and was probably erected to the wife of the man shown.- 

'The roofing tiles and antefixae were collected from various parts of the York Museum, and laid by Major Home as shown, in order that .the appearance of the 

roof of a Romano-British house in Eboracum might be obtained.-On the slip of pierced bone shown in the photograph of artides found in the coffin of a 

Romano-British girl is the inscription, ** S(0R>0(R)AVE VIVAS IN DEO," from which it is inferred that the burial was a Christian one.-Two of the jet 

bracelets shown are made in a number of sections. In two instances the heads on the pendants appear to have been made as portraits. One of the pins has 

its head formed into a thistle.-Jet pins were found in the hair illustrated.-In the memorial to the wife and child of a soldier of the ^xth Legion, some 

incised letters are almost indecipherable. The legible portion has been picked out with red paint, and in one or two letters does not seem correctly to follow 
the incisions.-L. Duccius Rufinns died at the age of twenty-dght. The Signum of his cohort is in his right hand, and in his left is a small box. 
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STICK INSECTS. 

By W. *BycraJit F.Z.S., Author of ”^Ae infancy of AntmaUf* **^ht CwtrUhip of Antmah” rfc., tU. 


C ASES by the hundred can be dted of animals, 
some holding a high and some a lowly position 
in the scale of life, which have lost all the character¬ 
istic features of their tribe, whereby the ordinary 
man might know them, and have assumed a likeness 
sometimes to dead twigs, green leaves, or flowers, 
tufts of lichen, and so on. Sometimes this likeness is 
so perfect as to deceive, at any rate for the moment, 
the very elect. The insects furnish a bewildering 
number of cases of this kind, and some are so perfect 
as to leave those who see them for the first time 
well-nigh breathless with astonishment. 

The “stick” and “ leaf - insects,” and their 
cousins the mantidae, known as the “ soothsayers ” 
or “ praying-insects,” aflord some most marvellous 
instances of this kind. And these modifications of 
shape have come to effect two exactly opposite pur¬ 
poses. For on the one hand they secure concealment 
from predatory foes, by the closeness of their likeness 
to twigs or to foliage ; on the other, on account of 
this same likeness, the predatory species are so per- 
perfectly disguised that their victims can be seized 
before they realise that danger is near them ! For 
the moment, hbwever, I want to speak more par¬ 
ticularly of the “ stick-insects,” so called because of 
their singular likeness to pieces of dead twigs. In 
one species— Lonchodes, from the Malay Archipelago— 
the body is so excessively attenuated that it is scarcely 
thicker than the long, thread-like legs 1 Though more 
than 6oo species have been described, from various 
parts of the world, only four or five kinds are found 
in Europe, and they are all confined to the south but 
one of them occurs 
eis far north as Cen¬ 
tral France. Aus¬ 
tralia seems to be 
their stronghold. 

But there is one 
species commonly to 
be seen in the Gar¬ 
dens of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society of Lon¬ 
don, as well as in 
private hands, which 
is particularly in¬ 
teresting. This is 
Carausius morosus — 
it has no other name 
in common speech 
than “ stick-insect.” 
But it breeds freely 
in confinement. I 
myself have bred 
thousands, and am 
now starting with a 
fresh stock. They 
breed, as I say, 
freely in confine¬ 
ment ; but, strangely 
enough, thousands 
can be reared without the appearance among them 
of a single male, wherein this species agrees with the 
aphides, which are also parthenogenetic. Among 
these insects, however, males api>ear at the end of 
the breeding season ; but one may go on hatching 
out the “ stick-insect ” by the thousand for years 


its native land ; but it is commonly supposed to be 
an Indian species, though, according to some, it hails 
from the East Indies. It is a very sluggish creature, 
and will hang for hours motionless, suspended some¬ 
times head downwards, or by its front pair of legs, 
which are stretched out and held closely together, like 
long antennx—which, by the way, are held imme¬ 
diately under the legs, as if for protection. In the 
photograph of the female the body hangs head down¬ 
wards from a tvdg of privet, its favourite food. If 
handled, it will commonly draw the legs close together. 



A GREEN STICK-INSECT. 


Th« * Pukhiiphyllium' is on« of the ‘ stick-insects' wherein the 
body is disguised by the modification of the fore-wings, which look 
like green leaves and are useless for flight. Leaf-like expansions are 
also borne on the legs. The disguise is still further aided by the 
flattening of the abdomen, on which the wings rest. The leaf-green. 
colour of the whole insect makes detection an exceedingly difficult 
matter." 

Pkotograpk by E. J. Manly. 

till it looks like a dead twig, and will remain for some 
time absolutely motionless. If thrown down amongst 
twigs deprived of their leaves it is exceedingly difficult 
to distinguish the insect from the apparently dead 
bits of wood. 

In some species the body is studded with spiny 
outgrowths, and these produce a singularly close 
likeness to a thorny twig, affording a no less efficient 
protection during the period when the insect is feigning 



SUSPENDED HEAD DOWN¬ 
WARDS FROM PRIVET: A 
FEMALE STICK-INSECT, WITH 
FORE-LEGS HELD TOGETHER. 


The eggs of these singular insects are as re¬ 
markable as their bodies, for they are enclosed 
within a hard capsule, presenting many striking 
features. The egg - capsule of the species which 
forms the subject of these photographs, it will be 
noticed, has the typical ovoid shape. At one 
end is a lid, in the centre of which is mounted 
a small spherical knob, as if to serve as a handle. 
The capsule is of a coffee-brown colour, the little 
knob cream colour. In Lonehodes the capsule is 
delicately sculptured, and bears a medallion in the 
centre ; while the handle of the lid is formed by a 
miniature cross ! 

These eggs are not deposited on the leaves of 
the food plant, as in the case of butterflies, for 
example, but are discharged at random, to fall 
to the ground and take their chance. As a rule, 
not more than twenty or thirty seem to be laid 
in any one season. But in one species, Diaph^ro 
mera femorata, as many as a hundred are pro¬ 
duced ; and so numerous are the laying females 
that we are told the noise caused by the dropping 
of the eggs resembles the pattering of raindrops I 
When the young are ready to emerge they thrust 
off the lid of the capsule and creep out, often 
dragging the empty case about with them for an 
hour or two at the end of the body. They grow 
at a prodigious rate, and this process of ex¬ 
pansion begins even as they emerge, so that by 
the time they have escaped from the unyielding 
walls of their prison it seems incredible that it 
could ever have contained so large a body. At 
each moult the same 
rate of increase is 
maintained. As each 
limb is withdrawn 
from its old shell it 
becomes about one- 
fourth longer and 
thicker than the 
case from which it 
has just been with¬ 
drawn. 

In species which 
bear wings these 
appendages do not 
make their appear¬ 
ance until the second 
moult, and they do 
not attain to their 
full size until the 
third moult. Some 
species moult many 
times, and are corre¬ 
spondingly long in 
arriving at maturity. 

Others moult but 
twice, and attain 
to their full growth 
in six weeks.. The 

eggs laid by the female I now possess took about 
eight months to hatch ; but in some species no 
young emerge from the capsule until the second 
year after the laying of the egg. 

As touching the size attained by stick-insects, 
it may be remarked that the giants of to-day 



CARRYING THE REMAINS OF 
THE NEWLY MOULTED SKIN 
AT THE END OF THE TAIL: 
A YOUNG STICK-INSECT. 



EXCESSIVELY RARE—ONLY ONE APPEARING AMONG THOUSANDS OF 
FEMALES; THE MALE STICK-INSECT, MUCH SMALLER AND THINNER. 


• 09 


SHOWING THE CURIOUS 
LID AND ITS CENTRAL 
KNOB: EGG CAPSULES OF 
A STICK-INSECT. 



FEIGNING DEATH: A FEMALE STICK-INSECT LYING BESIDE A TWIG 
OF PRIVET. FROM WHICH IT IS HARD TO DISTINGUISH HER. 


without the appearance of a single male. I may 
be wrong, but I believe that no more than two have 
ever been bred in this country, and these are in 
the British Mu.seum of Natural History. 

As a reference to the adjoining photographs will 
show, the male is much smaller than the female, and 
neither, it will be noticed, shows any trace of wings. 
No one seems to know when it was first introduced 
iino this country ; neither is anything known as to 


death to escape being eaten. Wings, often of con¬ 
siderable size, are commonly present in stick-insects. 
In such cases the fore-wings, w'hich form the “ elytra,” 
or wing-covers of the beetles and cockroaches, are 
reduced to mere vestiges. Often the great hind-w'ings, 
when fully expanded, are brilliantly coloured, and in 
such cases the anterior margin is marked by a broad 
band of a duller tint, so that when the wing is closed 
the bright hues are concealed. 


do not exceed a length of nine inches; but 
a primitive ancestral species from the carbon¬ 
iferous formation at Commentry attained to a 
length of nearly two feet, and had an expanse 
of wing exceeding two feet. The female shown 
in the accompanying photograph measures just 
inches from head to tail—inches if the 
measurement be taken from the tip of the ex¬ 
tended fore-legs to the tail. 
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A CENTRE OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

Fuom a Photo-Etchiso (bv Spbciai. Pbociss) »v Jams Bacok and Sobs, or Ntw Bobb Stbeet akd Newcastle-ob-Tyne. 



THEIR MAJESTIES’ ONLY DAUGHTER : PRINCESS MARY, VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES—HER LATEST PORTRAIT. 


As the only daughter of the King and Queen, Princess Mary 
has always been an object of great solicitude, both in the 
Royal Family, and to the nation at large, to whom she 
has endeared herself by her character and public activities. 
Her marriage to Viscount Lascelles in Westminster Abbey, on 
February 28, 1922, was the occasion of a great demonstration 
of popular affection. Latterly she and her husband have been 
living quietly at their country home, Goldsborough Hall, in 


Yorkshire. Needless to say, there is special Interest just now 
in the Princess and her welfare, and this was increased recently 
by the news that the Queen had gone to stay with her. On 
Sunday, August 17, her Majesty, accompanied by Viscount 
Lascelles, attended service in the village chur-ch, and on the 
same day the King motored over to Goldsborough from Bolton 
Abbey, where he was the guest of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Our portrait is an example of a new method of photo>etching. 
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HAUNT OF THE NEW WORLD’S LARGEST LIZARDS: A DEAD SEA. 

By CovarasY or the AMtRicA]i Hvsivu of Natural History amo Dr. G. Kincslsy Norlr, Assutamt Curayor of Herfetology. 



SHOWING A WILD FIG STARTLED BY THE APPROACH OF MAN : LAKE 
ENRIQUILLO, W SANTO DOMDfGO—A DEAD SEA, 130 FT. BELOW SEA-LEVEL— 
WHOSE CUFFS ARE UAUITTEO BY HUGE LIZARDS. 


EXPLORING AN ISLAND IN THE DEAD SEA IN SEARCH OF THE RHINOCEROS 
IGUANA: ** A GREAT SAND FLAT ADORNED Wnu ENORMOUS CANDELABRA- 


USE CACTI. 


WERE NO BOATS ON THE LAKE ... AS FISH DIO NOT EXIST IN WATER 50 PER CENT. MORE SALINE THAN OCEAN : DRAGGING A BOAT ACROSS 
MILES OF MUD TO THE EEKIE OP LAKE ENRIQUILLO. TO EMBARK FOR AN ISLAND UNVISITED FOR TWENTY YEARS, IN QUEST OF IGUANAS. 



** LOST TO SCIENCE FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS ” : 
A DOMINICAN SPIKE-TAILED IGUANA {CYCLURA 
RICORDIl)^ A TUSKLESS SPECIES. 


tN his article entitled ” Trailing the Rhinoceros Iguana ” 
* (in “Natural History,*’ the magazine of the Ameri¬ 
can Museum), Dr. G. Kingsley Noble describes how speci¬ 
mens of these reptiles, the largest of the rock lizards, were 
obtained in Santo Domingo, in the West Indies. “ Some 
of the natives.“ he writes, “said that out in Lake Enri- 
quillo there was an island abounding in gigantic iguanas. 
No one had been to the island for twenty years. Enri- 
qulllo was -a dead sea and there were no boats on the 
lake. ... A few days later, however, the town of 
Duverg^ was startled by the sight of a boat carried aloft 
on a Marine Corps’ truck. . . . Early on the morrow 
eight pairs of )uinds dragged the boat across the two miles 
of quaking mud to the water’s edge. Four miles of open 
water stretched between the island and ourselves. A 
strong wind had already sprung up and the waves washed 
dangerously close to the gunwale. . . . Suddenly a 

great black snout arose from the green waters. It was 
a crocodile, perhaps 12 ft. long. ... A crocodile in a dead 
sea, landlocked, and separated from the ocean by forty 
miles, must lead a precarious existence. Surely he must 
be very hungry 1 Two hours later we reached the island. 
It was a long sand spit 12 miles in length by a mile wide. 
Strange candelabra-like oacti confronted our eyes on all 



Ccntmmd.\ 

sides. As we moved inland, there was a rush and four grotesque saurians charged 
out from under some fallen cacti. Before they disappeared, I noted that they 
lacked the tusk of the rhinoceros iguana, but were equipped instead with numerous 
whorls of spikes on the tail. They were, in fact, a different species —CytlmA 
ricordii —d&id one that had been lost to science for fifty years. We soon found 


that these lizards were everywhere on the island. Unlike the rhinoceros iguanas, 
they dug holes into the flat, salt-encrusted playas. Of the rhinoceros iguana 
we could find no trace, . . . After hunting a half day we gave up and went 
back to the boats. ... A few days later we . . . struck out for Lake Saumitre 
on the Haitian border.’* 
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TRACKING THE TUSKED LIZARD: EGGS HATCHED IN SAND; A BURROW. 


Hatu&al Histokt AMD D*:. G. KiNGsunr Noblb, Assistamt Cusatok or HsmcroioGV. 


By CoomsY or tsk Awmicam Mvskui 


MANUEL BEGAN TO DIG AND SOOM FOUND FIVE NESTS 
EGGSHELLS—A FEW WITH HATCHING RHINOCEROS- 
IGUANAS." 


CLUES THAT LED TO A DISCOVERT : " DAMP SAND AND BROKEN EGGSHELLS 
SUGGESTED THAT YOUNG TURTLES OR OTHER REPTILES MIGHT HAVE 
RECENTLY HATCHED." 


One problem which Dr. Noble, io his expedition to Santo Domingo (mentioned 
on the previous p^e) set out to solve was: “Where did the iguanas lay their 
eggs?’* In an islet called Beata, off Haiti (the western end of Santo Domingo) 
the party came to a little clearing. " I began to inspect the ground closely/' 
he writes, “ and came at length upon some broken egg-shelb. They were larger 
than chicken’s eggs, but shrivelled and leathery in appearance. They could not 
be turtle eggs, for most of these have hard shells like those of a chicken. Could 
they be iguana eggs ? . Manuel was on his %nees and digging. He was nearly 


down to his arm-pit when be abruptly ferked up, and there io his hand was a 
tiny iguana in the very act of hatching from an egg. We now began digging 
everywhere in the sandy clearing. In a space 150 by 70 ft. we found five, nests. 
Obviously, the iguanas were somewhat gregarious during the breeding season. 
This was of special interest, for the rhinoceros iguana is supposed to be related 
to the Central American Iguana, which Is known to dig holes In sandy areas 
similar to the one we had just discovered. . . . The young were cross-barred with 
black, very much in the manner of certain species of * black' iguanas (CUnosamra).'* 
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RHINOCEROS IGUANAS-TUSKED GIANTS OF THE LIVII)I 

By Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History an 



I. huge west j 

INDIAN LIZARDS I 
WHICH, WHEN I 
[hunted with DOGS.J 
SOMETIMES TOOK \ 
j TO THE WATER ; j 
[ A CROUP OF I 
[RHINOCEROS 1GUANAS| 
I REPRESENTED ON ^ 
[ THE SHORE OF i 
[ LAKE ENRIQUILLO, \ 
IA DEAD SEA IN SANTO 
; DOMINGO. \ 









3. SHOWING THE POWERFUL JAWS OF THE RHINOCEROS IGUANAS, ONE OF WHICH SEVERELY BIT A LITTLE DOC THAT CHASED IT INTO ITS BURROW : 

THE CENTRAL SECTION OF THE GROUP IN PHOTOGRAPH 1. 


In his article quoted on page 354, describing an expedition in quest of rhinoceros iguanas, Dr. G. Kingsley Noble writes: “ Blanched cliffs of jagged corals 
shut in on both sides the viscid waters of Lake Enriquillo. . . . When the sun has reached its fullest intensity, great, dark-skinned lizards here and there 
slide out'from the .tunnels which they have clawed through these cliffs of coral limestone. Wagging their ponderous heads in mechanical-toy fashion, they gaze 
with seeming contentment upon their desolate world." Later, the party explored an island in Lake Saumitre. on the Haitian border. “ Suddenly,” writes 
Dr. Noble, "a dog’s yap broke the silence, followed by a rattle of short barks. There was a scramble, and then an iguana—mouth agape—shot from the 
brush, with the dog close at his heels. The reptile turned at bay a yard from the water, but the little dog dove at him. Another scurry, and both dog and 
iguana splashed into the water. The little dog came out quickly. . . . The iguana r.-.i.s- surely be drowned. I thought, when after nearly five minutes 
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1 LIZARDS: LAND REPTILES OF AQUATIC 

Dr. G. Kingsley Noule. .Distant Curator ue Herpetology. 


CAPACITY. 






4. TUSKED LIKE THE BIG PACHYDERM FROM WHOM HE TAKES HIS MAME : A RHINOCEROS IGUANA STANDING AT THE DOOR OF HIS HOUSE— 
A LONG BURROW INTO FOSSIL CORALS AND SHELLS (PART OF PHOTOGRAPH I). 


a dark object rose slowly towards the surface. . . . The reptile saw the two excited dogs and the four humans gazing at him. With a gulp he dove again 
into the blue depths of the lake. These singular actions made clear to me a problem that had long been a puzzle. . . . Although the iguanas avoid the sea. 
nevertheless, when thrown by accident into it, they are perfectly at home. Potentialiy, they are water reptiles.” A Haitian boy plunged in and caught this 
particular iguana. Later, on another islet called Beata, off the coast, the same dog chased an enormous iguana into Its burrow. “ Suddenly a shrill yelp arose 
from the depths, and the little dog came charging out—dripping with blood. He had been badly bitten in the head. We hastened to bandage him up and sent 
him back to camp.” Over forty iguanas were taken alive to New York, and many were sent to Bronx Park. Some proved quite tractable and playful w 
their keepers. More surprising still, though apparently vegetarians, they took kindly to a diet of mice when the supply of bananas ran low. 
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AFRICAN INDUSTRIES AS ENCOURAGED UNDER BRITISF/ 

Dravn n om Spbcu^ 


ARTS AND CRAFTS IN “THE WALLED CITY OF WEST AFRICA”: (1) METAL WORK; 

(5) AND (6) POTTERS; (7) HAUSA EMBROIDERY ; (8) BRASS-WORK; j 

British rule in Africa has turned the native from a savage into a civilised being, free from the terrors of tribal warfare and of slavery, and able to follow 
his occupation in peace and security. In West Africa handicraft has not yet been displaced by machinery and mass production, and the artisan remains an 
artist. Many interesting examples of his methods and productions are to be seen at Wembley, in the Walled City of West Africa, which represents the three 
Colonies of Nigeria, the Cold Coast, and Sierra Leone, each having a separate pavilion. The African Village, inhabited by West Africans under native ) 

conditions, la divided into four compounds, and occupied by members' of various races, including Hausas, Yorubas, Fantis, and Mendis. “ The houses," says k 

the official ‘‘ Guide ” to the Exhibition, “ are made of sun-dried bricks, and vary somewhat in type. Workshops show different tribesmen and their wives at 
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I'JLE: NATIVE CRAFTSMANSHIP DEMONSTRATED AT WEMBLEY. 

‘ VT, Stivin Spomuw. R.OJ. 



2) CARVING BOWLS; (3) ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK; (4) CARVING SPOONS; 

9, lO. H. 12) WEAVING—WITH FOUR DIFFERENT TYPES OF LOOMS. 

work on their special crafts. Some are busy weaving ; others are fashioning intricate embroidery, or carving wood and gourds. Some make mats and baskets. 
Our artist titles his drawings thus: "*(1) Kofi Kyem, son of Chief Bantama, an Ashanti warrior, as a metal-worker, making cement for moulds. Note the 
curious furnace on the left. (2) Wood-carvers carving plaques and bowls; (3) A blacksmith engaged in ornamental ironwork; (4) Kwaku Brempa, son of the 
late King of Ashanti, as a wood-carver, fashioning spoons; (5) Akosua Baa, daughter of the Queen-Mother of Taffo, as a potter, making a bowl; (6) Potters 
colouring, mixing colours, and glazing; (7) Hausa embroiderers sewing designs on cloth and leather; (8) A brass-worker cutting a sheet of metal; (9) A Cold 
C^ast weaver; (10) A weaver; (11) Mr. Tay, of Quitta, Cold Coast Colony, as a weaver, preparing thread; (12) A weaver.**—[Pr— fa g CopyriglUsd m U.S. mmd C m mi M 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


/('SVh 


'"^1 


E arlier in the present year the name of one poet 
occurred so often on this page that at last I was 
compelled to pass a self-denying (and reader-sparing) 
<H'dinance, and promise* that it should not appear again 
.until the publication of a long-promised biography should 
justify the vain repetition. The biography, however, still 
tarries, but it seems as if my resolution must be broken, 
iu>t only because two other books uix>n the same subject 
have meanwhile been issued, but certain personal circum* 
stances have provided me with a cue very hard to ignore. 
The cue arises from holiday’s, and as this is a holiday article, 
more or less, and a Scottish holiday at that, the breach of 
faith may possibly find excuse. 


Within the last day or two 1 have visited a northern 
district where the poet in question used to spend his earliest 
school holidays—that romantic hill-country which inspired 
several of his best-known poems. He carried the memory 
of those mountains, woods, and waters through life, and 
in his aftcT-pilgrimages no highland region, however dis¬ 
tant, failed to recall the scenes of his childhood. The 
accuracy and vividness of his recollection is the more 
remarkable that in all probability he never re¬ 
visited those haunts after he was nine years old. 

But he made them bis own in song, and with 
them his name has become linked inseparably. 


By J. D. SYMON, 

term at Harrow and Oct. 25, for from the latter date until 
Jan. 23, 1804, his whereabouts are accounted for in Admiral 
Sutton’s shooting diary, recently quoted in the Morning 
Post. The whole question of Byron’s return to Scotland 
is obscure and difficult, and <me is inclined to take David¬ 
son’s story with more than a grain of salt. But a guest 
of the Field Club who had been pursuing the subject in 
the district brought forward another curious story. This 
was the claim of the late Rev. James Smith, schoolmaster 
of Glenmuick, to have acted as Byron’s guide up Lochnagar. 
Now Mr. Smith, who died on Sept. 2, 1875, aged eighty- 
eight, was obviously too young in 1797 to climb Lochnagar 
as caretaker of another boy. In 1803, however, he was 
sixteen, and perfectly capable of acting as guide. Did his 
story, then, point to a later return ? 


The question remains speculative, but Mr. Smith’s 
story is at least noteworthy. Against it, however, must 
be placed the tendency to self-deception which beset -local 
admirers of BxTon. In his old age, Mr. David Grant, an 
Aberdeen schoolmaster (not of the Grammar School) used 
to boast that he had " taught BxTon.” This is absurd, for 



U was fitting, therefore, that in this, the 
centenary year of the poet’s death, some special 
commemoration should be made of his love fex- 
that fair countryside. Every other place that could 
in any way daim a link with his memory has 
held its celebraticxi, and now a society that exists 
to study the historical, scientific, and literary 
associations of the vaUey of the Dee has made 
pious pilgrimage to the farm of Ballatorach^—about 
four-and-a-half miles east of Ballater — where the 
young B\Ton spent part of three successive sum* 
lucrs. the day of the Deeside Field Club's 

visit, the Clerk of the Weather was in his most 
gracious mood. Under brilliant sunshine, heather 
in its richest purple, feathery birch of an almost 
spring-like green, and the more sombre passages of 
towering mountains and massed pine-woods pre¬ 
sented a landscape of unrivalled majesty and 
Ix^auty, through which the river, Byron’s ** sweet- 
flowing Dec,” wound in shimmering silver. Directly 
opposite the place of meeting rose “ the rocks 
that o’er-shadow Culblean,” and although from 
that point “ dark Lochnagar ” was not actually 
visible, his soaring peak kept the party company, 
both going and returning. It was a perfect Decide 
day, just such a day and scene as the poet must 
have had in mind when long afterwards he recalled 
the influence and associations of “ the highlands' 
swelling blue.” From the Troad, his mcmcary 
leaped back to Deeside, *' and Lochnagar with 
Ida looked o’er Troy.” 

The Club, under the chairmanship of its 
Fresident, the Marquess of Aberdeen and Tcmair, 
sat down on a sloi>e of pleasant turf overlooking the 
farm and commanding the valley of the Dee with 
its wide amphitheatre of hills. The first business 
of the afternoon was scientific—a paper on ” Evi* 
dences of the Ice Age in Cromar,” by Lady Mac- 
Robert (Rachel Bullock Workman), B.Sc., F.G.S., 
etc. The lecturer gave a brilliant and fascinating 
account of glacial phenomena in the district. Frcnn 
science the club then turned to literature, and 
recalled Byron’s connection with Ballaterach and 
the surrounding neighbourhood. The farmhouse 
has been greatly altered since 1795-97, and the 
poet’s bed, which used to attract pilgrims to the 
place, perished by fire long ago. But the natural 
features have not changed, and tradition is still 
alive. It was at Ballaterach that the little Byron 
fell in love with the farmer’s daughter, Mary 
Robertson, the Mary of “ When I roved a young 
Highlander.” She was believed to be consider¬ 
ably older than her boy lover, but recent research 
has shown that this is a mistake arising from the 
inaccurate statement of Mary’s age on her tomteteme in the 
churchyard of Glentanar. From the parish registers it 
appears that she was cmly two-and-a-haJf years the poet’s 
senior. 


Not far from Ballaterach lies the farm of Greystonc, 
which Byron used often to visit. There they still point 
out the rough mountain track up which he used to come, 
to amuse himself with the turning-lathe and tools in a 
carpenter’s shop belonging to the farmer, whose ^cat-grand¬ 
son is still tenant. The shop and lathe have vanished, but a 
few of the original tools remain. These implements suffered 
from the boy's inexpert handling—so much so that he 
became a terror, and the farmer used to post his children 
as scouts to notify the approach of the young spoiler. 
When he was seen, the shop was locked up, and the owner 
niadc himself scarce. "There was,” says tradition, " nae 
other way o’ daein’ wi’ him.” 

The club also discus^d the problem of BjTon’s supposed 
return to Upper Deeside, and in this connection some new 
information came to light. Hitherto the sole evidence of 
any later visit rested on the testimony of John Davidson, 
an old gillie in the service of the Farquharsons of Invercauld, 
who said that Byron had returned and had climlx'd Loch¬ 
nagar under his guidance. Davidson took Byron to be 
about sixteen or seventeen, !)ut more likely (if the story 
is true) he was fifteen, and the date 1803. in which year 
his whereabouts .ire for a time obscure. If he came back 
-rit all in 180^. it must have Tmtu lK'twe<*ii th(^ end (if sumiu'-r 



SHOWING ROMAN MASONRY (MARKED BY ARROW) IN A NEWLY 
DUG TRENCH; THE SITE OF THE ROMAN FORT OF RECULBIUM 
(RECULVER). WITH THE TWIN CHURCH TOWERS. NOW IN DANGER 
OF BEING SOLD FOR BUILDING. 

Th« owner of Reculver, on the Kentish coast, recently decided to sell this historic 
site in building plots, and Major Cordon Home, the antiquary and artist, appeals 
for funds to save it. Contributions may be sent to Sir Martin Conway, M.P., 
Craven House, Northumberland Avenue. Major Home was allowed to dig a 
trench, and found Roman masonry, pottery, coins, and a javelin head. The 
two Roman forts of Regulbium (Reculver) and Rutupiae (Richborough) guarded 
the channel which then separated Thanet from the mainland. The “twin towers" 
of Reculver are remains of a seventeenth-century church. Major Home’s new 
book, "Roman York," js dsalt with on other pages. 


any sketch, however excellent. His complexities demand, 
first of all, a full and careful study of origins. 

Turning from the literary to the sporting associations 
of Royal Deeside, I have been reading, w-ith the add^-d 
pleasure of local appropriateness, Mr. Alexander Inkson 
McConnochie’s goodly volume, " The Deer Forests 
OF Scotland : Historical, Descriptive, Sporting ” 
(VVitherby; 25s.). And chiefly, I suppose, because of my 
whereabouts at the present moment and my recent pre¬ 
occupations, I have turned first to the pages describing 
the forests of Balmoral, Glencallater, Glenmuick, Glen¬ 
tanar, Invercauld and Mar. Mr. McConnochic tells us 
that when the. Prince Consort bought Balmoral, Donald 
Stewart, the under-fixester, was retained in the Royal 
service. I^ater, when Stewart was appointed head-forester, 
his commission was countersigned by Queen Victoria. 
" Forester ” is the correct designation, although latterly 
" stalker ” is more commonly used, as anyone who reads 
the northern sporting news must be aware. After the 
Wnce Consort’s death, Ouecn Victoria took the keen«»st 
personal interest in the management of the forest ; not 
a rifle was out without her express cxders, and a 
nightly repext of the day’s sport was made out 
personally by the forester. " The Stag Book was 
regularly written up by her Majesty, she also 
adding pen-and - ink sketches of special heads. 
On the outbreak of a snowstorm she invariably 
sent the forester a telegram not to forget to lay 
out food for the deer.” The author says he 
may quote "with advantage” a remark of Stew¬ 
art’s : " Should I live to be a hundred years ( 4 d, 
I'd still be learning something new of the dw.’* 
Mr. MeConnoebie gives one an inkling of how- 
large that subject is. 

Besides its purely sporting techmcaliti(*s, 
descriptions, and statistics, this book is full uf 
pleasant anecdotal digressicMis, which will com¬ 
mend it even to readers who never can hope to 
take a hand in the royal game of deer-stalking. By 
this morning’s paper I sec that prospt-cts in 
Ballochbuie are very good, and here, pat on 
the reading, comes Mr. McCcmnochie wdth a 
romantic story of that lovely region. " There is 
a tradition that Ballochbuie was sold to a Far- 
quharson by a Maegregor for a tartan plaid— 
some add at the point of a dirk. This is referred 
to in the inscription which Quexm Victexia caused 
to be engraved on a stone in the fewest : * Queen 
Victoria entered into possc'ssion of Baliochbui<‘ 
the X5th day of May, 1878. "The bonniest 
plaid in Scotland.” ' " 

Invercauld Mr. McConnochic calls ixie of tlu* 
most desirable forests in Scotland. Within its 
boundaries is some of the finest scenery in 
side ; the mansion is of hist<xical interest, and has 
an exceedingly picturesque situation the left 
bank of the river; Balmoral is in the immediate 
neighbourhood; access is easy and, most important 
of all to the sportsman, deer and all manm-r of 
Highland game are plentiful.” To hark back for a 
moment to the theme with which this article 
opened. Byron had vivid memories of " the 
dark frowning mountains which rise near Inver- 
cauld, together w'ith the romantic rocks that over¬ 
shadow Mar Lodge, a seat of I.ord Fife’s, and the 
Cataract of the Deo, which dashes down the de¬ 
clivity with impxtuous violence in the grounds 
adjoining the house.” So he wrote in 1805, Accord¬ 
ing to the gillie Davidson, at the time of the 
problematic return and ascent of Ixtchnagar, B\too 
was a guest at Invercauld and went on afterwards 
to stay at Mar Lodge. But documentary evidence 
of these visits either does not exist or has not 
come to light. 


Grant was only six years old when the poet left the N<xtb 
in 1798. But if the visit of the Deeside Field Club to 
Byron’s early haunts did not solve the pleasant problem 
of a later return, it at least demonstrated, by reference chi 
the spot to the poet’s local allusions, the wonderful vividness 
and accuracy of a nine-year-old boy’s mcmexies. 

Before it closes, this centenary year will have added at 
least ten volumes to Byron literature. Several of these 
have already been noticed on this page. Two others, 
of smaller compass, are " Bvron,” by the Bishop of 
Durham (Cambridge University Press; 2s. 6d.), a lucid 
and able survey in brief of the poet’s life work and charac¬ 
ter. It is on character that Dr. Hensley Henson dwells 
chiefly in this appreciation, which was originally delivered 
as the Rede lecture. The Bishop, though just, does not 
err on the side of generous judgment. Another com¬ 
prehensive survey, rather fuller in treatment than is pos¬ 
sible within the limits of a lecture, is " Byron, the Man,” 
by R. L. Bellamy (Kegan Paul; 5s.). Mr. Bellamy con¬ 
cerns himself rather with the poet’s life and character 
than with his wcxks. The Ixmk is a clear and pleasantly 
written biographical sketch that does not attempt literary 
criticism. It is founded largely, as the author acknow¬ 
ledges, on Miss Colburn Mayne’s two volumes. Taken as 
a whole, it presents an impartial portrait, and may be 
commended as an introduction to the study of Bvron. 
Those who may be visiting any of the B>Ton countries 
during the holidays will find these little monographs 
useful and handy companions, if their pocket or portman¬ 
teau has not rtxmi fix any of the more elaborate recent 
publications. But Byron cannot be comprehended in 


Resuming the account of that other enthusiast 
for the Deeside Highlands, we learn firom Mr. 
McConnochic that few houses in the Highlands can show 
heads of the eighteenth century : the oldest in Invercauld 
bears date 1795. King Edward's stalking in Invercauld is 
represented by a ten-pointer killed on Craig Leachda in 
1871 and a switch-hom killed the following year. Our 
notes and quotations are only a small sample of thr 
information and entertainment in a survey of all the 
deer-stalking regions of Scotland, which should find a 
place in every sportsman’s library. 

There lies before me also Mr. McConnochie’s " Deer 
Stalking in Scotland” (VVitherby; 10s. 6d.), with an 
introduction by the Duke of AtholL The two volumes 
are complementary, the former chiefly topographical, 
the latter a technical guide to the sport, alwa\’s enlivened, 
however, by the excellent anecdote told ver>’ often in the 
pithy vernacular of the stalker. " Deerstalking,” by the 
way, contains two inevitable references to B>Ton, whose 
line, " Oh, there is sweetness in the mountain air ” is quoted 
as keynote to the w’ork. Both works arc well illustrated. 

Finally, the holiday-maker in Caledonia ought to put 
in his pocket or knapsack Mr. Gordon Home's agreeable 
little work, "Through the Borders to the Heart or 
Scotland” (Dent; 2S. 6d.). The route described leads 
from Tweedside to Aberdeensliire, Moray and Inverness. 
Mr. Home knows his ground and its associations, and ho 
writes in a pleasant style that evades the traditional 
faults of the manner known as " guidc-booky.” He has 
a sense of proportion that enables him to say neither loo 
imieh nor too little, and w’hat he sa\’s, he says well and 
accurately. 
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nation in the SUDAN CRISIS: WAR-SHIPS AND PERSONALITIES. 

Photographs by CN., G.P.A., Photopress, and Sport and General. 



SENT FROM MALTA WITH A BATTALION FOR SERVICE IN EGYPT IN CONNECTION ONE OF THE BRITISH WAR-SHIPS SENT TO CO-OPERATE WITH THE MILITARY 

WITH THE SUDAN CRISIS : THE BATTLE-SHIP ** MARLBOROUGH/* WHICH RECENTLY FORCES IN THE SUDAN : THE UGHT CRUISER *' WEYMOUTH/* WHICH RECENTLY 

ARRIVED AT ALEXANDRIA. ARRIVED AT PORT SUDAN. 



SIRDAR OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY AND 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE SUDAN: 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR LEE STACK. 


SAID TO HAVE CABLED FROM EUROPE APPROVING THE AjCTlRC PR£M]ER*S PROTEST TO 
BRITAIN: ZAGHLUL PASHA, THE EGYPTIAN PREMIER, IN HOSPITAL AFTER BEING SHOT BY 
AN EGYPTIAN A FEW WEEKS AGO. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER OF EGYPT : LORD 
ALLENBY LEAVING THE FOREIGN OFFKE 
AFTER SEEING THE PREMIER. 


ACTING PREMIER OF EGYPT DURING SUSPECTED OF PLOTS IN EGYPT: THE 

ZAGHLUL PASHA’S ABSENCE : MOHAMED WHERE BRITISH WAR-SHIPS HAVE ARRIVED AND TROOPS DISEMBARKED SINCE EXILED EX-KKEOIVE. ABBAS HlLMl, WHO 


PASHA SAID, MINISTER OF JUSTICE. THE RECENT DISTURBANCES: 

After the recent disturbances at Atbara, Khartoum, and Port Sudan {mentioned 
also on another page), Lord Allenby (High Commissioner of Egypt) and Major* 
Qeneral Sir Lee Stack (Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and Covernor-Ceneral of the 
Soudan), who were both on leave in England at the time, had a conference with 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald at the Foreign Office. In Cairo, also, there have been 
meetings between Mr. A. J. Clark Kerr (Acting High Commissioner) and Mohamed 
Pasha Said (the Acting Premier of Egypt). Zaghlul Pasha, the Premier, whose 
life was attempted a lew weeks ago by an Egyptian student, recently started on 
a journey to Europe, with a view to a conference with the British Prime Minister. 
Zaghlul Pasha was reported to have sent a message to Mohamed Pasha endorsing 
the latter's action over the Sudan crisis, including his protest to Britain. 


PORT SUDAN. ON THE RED SEA. RECENTLY ARRIVED IN BRUSSELS. 

Mr. Clark Kerr also protested against an Egyptian communique which gave the 
impression that the firing at Atbara was done by British troops and not by 
the Sudanese Arab Mounted Rifles. Meanwhile British war-ships and troops 

were despatched in case of emergencies. The light cruiser Weymouth '* and 
the sloop Clematis arrived at Port Sudan, and the battle*ship " Marlborough " 
at Alexandria, and it was stated that two liners had been chartered to convey 
troops to Port Sudan from Port Said. It was reported from Cairo on 
August 13 that a plot against the Government had been discovered, but that it 
was uncertain whether it was organised by extremists responsible for the Sudan 
disturbances, or by adherents of the ex-Khedive. Abbas Hilmi. He recently 
arrived In Brussels, where, it is said, he went under the name of his valet. 
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A PRETEXT FOR ANTI-BRITISH PROPAGANDA IN EGYPT 

Photographs suma 



A RACE BETWEEN THE ENCIVEERS AND THE RIVER : AN ANXIOUS PERIOD IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GREAT MAKWAR DAM ON THE BLUE NILfi- 
A HUGE SUDD (OR BARRIER) WHICH HAD TO REACH A CERTAIN POINT OF PROGRESS BEFORE THE COMING OF THE ANNUAL NILE FLOODS 


WORKS WHICH HAVE SINCE BEEN ENTIRELY SUBMERGED. 


SHOWING TWO BRITISH ENGINEERS IN THE FOREGROUND^ WITH AN INSTRUMENT UNDER A 
WHITE UMBRELLA HELD BY A NATIVE : FOUNDATION WORK ON THE BLUE NILE BED FOR THE 

makwap dam, 


PROVIDED WITH A NEW PRESSURE GAUGE—STEEL CYUNDERS BUILT OTID 
THE MASONRY AND CONNECTED BY WIRES TO ELECTRIC METERS; PART 
OF THE MAKWAR DAM (HALF THE INTENDED HEIGHT). 


LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MAKWAR DAM ON THE BED OF THE BLUE NILE : A VERT IMPORTANT PHASE OF THE WORK, SOMETIMES DELATED BY THE DISCOVERY 

OF POCKETS " OF SOFT SOIL THAT MUST BE FILLED DOWN TO SOLID ROCK. 


One of the pretexts put forward in Egypt for claiming the Sudan is a notion that the construction of the Makwar Dam, on the Blue Nile, will enable those m 
control to cut off the water-supply! Engineers declare that there is water enough and to spare for both countries, and that the work at Makwar will ® 
more constant level at the Assouan Dam. But, although responsible opinion agrees that the Egyptian fears are groundless, and that the idea of any sue 
malicious action on the part of Great Britain is not worth serious consideration, the Sudan irrigation scheme, it is said, has been one of the 
planks" of anti-British propaganda. Describing the photographs given above and on the previous page, our correspondent who sends them writes s “The wo 
will provide the Sudan with the world’s largest cotton-fields, and will also afford a means of livelihood for thousands of poor Sudanese natives, who up to rece^i 
years lived a life worse than dogs under slavery conditions. The Blue Nile Dam will be the largest in the world, and will irrigate, by means of canals w c 
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JUILDING THE WORLD’S LARGEST DAM IN THE SUDAN. 


k- Topical. 





SUCGESmiC THE BUILDING OF THE PYRAMIDS, EXCEPT THAT THE WORKERS ARE NOT SLAVES, BUT FREE MEN UNDER BRITISH RULE : THE CONSTRUCTION OF A GREAT SUD/i 
AT THE MAKWAR DAM, SHOWING A GANTRY BUILT OUT FROM THE BANK ON MASONRY PIERS, WITH A HUGE TIMBER SUPERSTRUCTURE CARRYING RAILWAY LINES. 


have been cut, 300,000 acres of land. The dam is almost two miles long stretching across the Nile, and will form a lake fifty miles long and two 
miles wide. On the top of this dam will run a railway (130 feet above the lowest foundations) to link up the route from Darfur and Kordofan to the Red Sea. 
The dam will weigh over a million tons, and will provide water for irrigating the land through eighty large sluices. Hundreds of miles of canals have been cut, 
the main canal being fifteen feet deep, and it is computed that the total amount of excavation would build a wall round the world three feet high by nine 
inches wide.” Messrs. Pearson have contracted to complete the dam and the canalisation work by July I92S. Makwar was chosen for the site as the only place 
where the Blue Nile has a hard, rocky foundation. It has grown from a little village into a flourishing town of 15,000 inhabitants. They live in ferro-concrete 
tukhls —round, conical huts, similar in shape to those of mud-brick or reed used by the natives. Some 19,000 men are employed on the building of the dair> 

















CUTTING ONE OF THE NUMEROUS IRRIGATION CANALS THAT WILL MAKE 
THE SUDAN A GREAT COTTON - GROWING COUNTRY . A STEAM - NAVVY AT 
WORK. 


WEARING SOLID GOLD ANKLETS 
BECKETA, A MAKWAR BELLE. 


TYPICAL OF THE MODERN SUDANESE NATIVES,' WHO FORMERLY WORE NOTHING BUT A 
LOIN-CLOTH ; A GROUP OF YOUNG MEN OBVIOUSLY CONTENTED WITH THEIR LOT IN LIFE. 


IN THE ONCE-LAWLESS DESERT : 
A SUDANESE NATIVE POLICEMAN. 
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COVETED BY EGYPT: THE SUDAN PROSPERING UNDER BRITISH RULE. 

Photographs by Topical. 


A CONTRAST TO FORMER DAYS OF OPPRESSION AND SLAVERY ; SUDANESE j EDUCATION INTRODUCED INTO THE SUDAN BY THE BRITISH : MASTERS AND 

LABOURERS AT THE PAY OFFICES OF THE CONSTRUCTORS OF THE MAKWAR PUPILS OF THE MAKWAR VILLAGE SCHOOL, WITH PARCHMENT SLATES ■' OF WILD j 

dam. ANIMAL SKINS. ^ _ _i 


ENGAGED ON A GREAT IRRIGATION SCHEME IN THE SUDAN : A STEAM-NAWY 
ON “ CATERPILLAR WHEELS, FOR CANAL CONSTRUCTION. TREKKING ACROSS THE 
DESERT. 


the Sudan. That country, which from 1820 suffered sixty years of chaos, 
oppression, and slavery under Egyptian rule, and was then wrested from Egypt 
by the Dervish power (1363-1898), has gradually made great progress under British 
control since the conquest of the Mahdi by Kitchener, and the establishment of 
the Anglo-Egyptian condominium of 1699. On June 22 last a number * of 
Sudanese notables asserted their loyalty. The natives, who are not racially 
akin to the Egyptians, strongly desire the continuance of the present order, which 
has given them peace and security, with opportunities for work and education. 
Egypt herself has also been freed from danger on her southern frontier. 


The recent disturbances among Egyptian railway troops at Atbara and Port 
Sudan, and cadets at the Military School in Khartoum, leading to the despatch 
of British war-ships and of reinforcements to the British garrison in Khartoum, 
were attributed to the. influence of political extremists in Cairo, plotting for 
the complete cession of the Sudan to Egypt. After a riot at Khartoum on 
June 25, the leader of the White Flag Society, which is financed and inspired 
from Cairo, was arrested and Imprisoned, and it was outside the prison that the 
Khartoum cadets demonstrated on August 9. On June 25 Lord Parmoor announced 
in the House of Lords that the British Government did not intend to abandon 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH DUNLOP 


BUFFALO. U.S.A. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation (o{ America), 
Ud. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Where 12,000akille€i work¬ 
men in four great plants, 
covering 200 acres, create 
Dunlop products. Two 
thousand employees make 
the cord lor Dunlop tyres 
in the largest group of 
cotton mills in the world. 


IRELAND. 

Wherethe first practicable 
pneumatic tyre was made 
by John Dunlop in 1888. 
The standard passenger 
car pneumatic tyre of to- 
dayis basically the same as 
the one invented by John 
Boyd Dunlop36yearsago. 


EGYPT. 

Where the worid’i 
finest long staph 
cotton is grown eS‘ 
pccially for the 


ITALY. 

Societa Italians 
Dunlop p>er 1*1 ndust ria 
Della Comma. 


UTICA. N.Y. 

Utica (Dunlop) 
Spinning Co. 


JAPAN. 

Dunlop Rubber Co. 
(Far East). Ltd. 
Factory in Kobe. 


CHINA. 

Dunlop Rubber Co. 
(ChinaX Ltd. 


Dunlop Tyres. 


ARGENTINE. 
Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tyre Co. (South 
America). Ltd. 


CANADA. 
Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Goods Co. 
Ud. 


BRAZIL. 
Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tyre Co. (South 
America), Ud. 


HOLLAND. 

N.V.Ned. Dunlop 
Rubber En Banden 
M.I.J. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Dunlop Rubber 
(Australasia), 
Ltd. 


DENMARK. 
Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Aktieselskab. 


SWEDEN. 
Dunlop Rubber Co. 
A/S. 


BELGIUM. 
The Dunlop Rubber 
Co. (Continental), 
Ud. 


SPAIN. 

Sociedad Espanola 
Dunlop 5.A. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Dunlop Rubber Co. 
(S.A.). Ltd. 



Dunlop Cord Tyres are made by the founders of the pneumatic tyre industry. 
On every road in the world, wherever cars are used, these famous British tyres 
are giving longer mileage at a lower cost-per-mile than is obtainable from any 
other tyres. For that reason—wherever they sell t3Tres they recommend— 
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T he actor is almost without exception conscious 
of liis audience. That is why we hear of first- 
night nervousness, second - night deadness, and 
matinee slackness. On the first night he is in battle 
mood, the game is to Avin or to lose ; on the second, 
when the verdict is pronounced by the crowd and 
the Press, reaction sets in — one thinks of 
the uncorked champagne lx)ttle: the gush is 
out, the sparkle has evaporated. On both 
sides of the house there reigns a certain lack 
of expectation. "The thing will go on, never 
mind what we say or do/’ prevails in the 
minds of the spectator and player. Then comes 
the matinee mood, the audience ready to be 
pleased, the actors shouldering their task 
somewhat willy-nilly ; the lialf-way hours of 
the day are not apt to create magnetism. 

It is the old story of the operetta queen who 
said to her interviewer : “ In the day I feel 
phlegmatic ; nightfall makes me electric.” 

Actors who are at their best in matin6cs—-and 
many of them try hard, in contrast to former 
days, when they were notoriously ” sloppy’”—■ 
deserve our admiration and encouragement. 

As Wilson Barrett used to say : ” After a 
matin6e I want a hot bath, for it takes 
double pressure to get things over. Lunch 
is no actor's friend.” (He meant the lunch 
of the audience, not his own, which on matin6c 
days never went beyond a “ crust.”) 

An ardent matin6e-goer myself, I have 
often paused to think over this dictum, and 
I have found that its appositeness varies 
according to the constitution of the audience. 

The more profe.ssionals as onlookers in the 
house, the better the performance ; the more 
suburban or provincial the audience — one 
cannot specify its character, but we all know 
it by instinct—the less lively the atmosphere 
on the stage. Why is this so ? Because the 
actor by intuition gauges liis public as soon 
as the curtain rises. There is a kind of wire¬ 
less contact between the two. The actor 
knows at once w'hen he can go ahead leisurely 
or when there is need for high pressure; and, 
curiously enough, the latter has a negative 
effect on the London playgoer, while it 
seems to coerce the more passive country cousin 
to applaud. 

A well - known actor with whom I discussed 
this mental aspect said : ” In the evening I am— 
except on the second night— 
hardly ever conscious of the 
audience: to me they arc an 
entity; I never recognise a face, 
they arc all a blur to me. 

At matin6es, however. I do not 
only perceive individuals and 
faces, but I seek eyes.” “Seek 
eyes ? ” I said —” what do you 
mean?” “Well,” he rejoined, 

” somehow I feel that things do 
not go over, that I do not grip; 
then I let my eyes wander until 
1 find a pair whose focus attracts 
me, and, lo and behold ! the 
atmosphere changes. I fasten 
on to those eyes, I cling to them 
with the might of a basilis.k. I 
play to that one pair of eyes, 
preferably a woman's, and to 
it only, and so I gradually get 
hold of the whole audience. It 
seems to me that a strange 
radiation communicates itself to 
and concentrates around my 
victim. By the expression of 
those two pupils, I can gauge 
exactly how the emotions of 
the whole house are stirred; 
and—you may not believe it— 
my system, which is unknown 
to my fellow - players, affects 
them all. I seem to galvanise 
them." ” But suppose,” I said, 

” that tlie eyes you have sought 
do not respond to your will ? ” 

" There you have me,” he re¬ 
plied. ” Like all systems, mine 
has its flaws. If the current fails 
or is deflected—if, as it were, 
there is no ocular sympathy, 
then the performance suffers. But that is ex¬ 
ceptional. .rtctors are, as a rule, fair psychologists. 
Only once—touch wood — have I had the dread 
C-xperience that my selected partner remained stony 


to my response. That was an unforgettable misery, 
for in my effort to mesmerise her I began to forget 
my part, I dried up right royally, and but for the 
prompter there would have been disaster. As it 
was, I frankly admit, I spoiled the act.” 

The sensitiveness of actors to the mental attitude 


A HYDROPATHIC SATIRE: MISS JEAN CADELL AS MISS CAYLER, 
A CATTY SPINSTER, AND MR. HUGH WAKEFIELD AS THE HON, 
WALTER BLOUNT. A "SILLY ASS” HUSBAND ON HOLIDAY, IN 
■■STORM." AT THE AMBASSADORS’. 

Pholograph& b^’ Stage Photo Co, 

of the audience is almost universal—it affects the stars 
as well as the rank and file. Kainz, the greatest 
Austro-German actor of one time, used to say that the 
most trying episodes of his career were performances 


A PERSONAL HIT IN THE NAME-PART OF "STORM." AT THE AMBASSADORS': MISS ELISSA LANDI 
AS STORM. AND MR. ARTHUR PUSEY AS DENNIS WELCH, THE SINGER WITH WHOM SHE 
HAS RUN AWAY. 

Mr, C. K. Munro’s new comedy, "Storm,” like his previous one, "At Mrs. Beam’s,” is a satirical study of boarding- 
hydropathic hotel in the country. The production was chiefly remarkable for a personal 
success by a new actress, Miss Elissa Land!, in the title-part. 


house life, this time at 


at Hie Royal Palace of Mtinicli, where the mad 
King Ludwig II. commanded Shakespeare productions 
for his solitary cnjoynK'nt. The idea seems grotesque— 
a whole crowd of artists pressed into service to please 


one man. They were well paid for it, of course ; but 
the ordeal ! Kainz said that the worst of these tnals 
was the uncertainty of the King’s presence. When 
they were sure of it they ” tuned up,” for he was a 
caustic critic ; but, as he crept in like a mouse, they 
were never certain, and, working as hard as they 
could, they never reached the real pitch until 
by a rustle of curtains they realised that 
they were not pla>'ing to empty space. When 
asked why it w^as they could not " play up ” 
when they were uncertain of -the Royal pre¬ 
sence, he said, ” Because w’e felt like the 
crank-wielders at Millbank. There is nothing 
so disheartening as to w’ork a - machine tliat 
grinds nothing—and Ludwng, mad as he wai?. 
was to us still the symbol of pomp and 
circumstance.” 

Willem Royaards, the great Dutch actor 
and producer, until recently director of the 
Royal Theatre at Amsterdam, whose English 
is perfect, and who, for the sake of prac¬ 
tice, played in an English touring company 
years ago, relat-^s an experience in the pro¬ 
vinces which is both amusing and instruct- 
iv'C. He was the "Polite Lunatic” in “The 
Belle of New York,” and, of course, gagging 
was part of the madly merry business. One 
day, in the midst of his improvisations, he 
dried up, full stop ; an uncanny something 
paralysed his brain. Suddenl)'^ he discovered 
the cause. He saw a man in the front row 
of the stalls reading a newspaper in the 
middle of the performance, if you please. 
That mortified Royaards’ senstive soul, but 
not liis innate san^roid. He stepped to the 
front and said, ” If the gentleman in the 
fourth seat from the comer in the front row 
will stop reading, I will go on.” Tableau ! 
\ pause. Disappearance of the paper, and, 
maybe, the man. And Royaards went on as 
if nothing had happened. But, if I remember 
well, he got the ” sack ” for his prowess. 
But his ” nerve ” wa.s the joy of theatreland. 
N Of Sir Herbert Tree it was told that he 

enjoyed nothing better than to watch a fire¬ 
man, riveted at the prompt side by his 
acting and whispering flattering words to the 
prompter. Of his audience he was always pretty 
sure, but to magnetise the fireman and to have his 
praise- -that was praise indeed. Driessens, the great 
Belgian actor, never asked what the public said. 

His sujireme judge was the 
prompter, whom he often 
needed ; after the performance 
he used to take him to a caf6, 
and over a pint of beer elicit 
his opinion. If the prompter 
was satisfied, so was he, for he 
knew that lie, who never salt) 
the public from his little box 
in the middle of the stage by 
the footlights, was the safest 
thermometer of public tempera¬ 
ture. He could foretell a hit 
or a frost to an absolutely sure 
degree. I could go on ad iw- 
finitum with these tales; sen¬ 
sitiveness is more peculiar to 
actors and to musicians than to 
any other w’orker in public, for, 
bound by his part, the actor can 
only go on within certain limits; 
he cannot, like the orator, go 
bark, retrieve, pick up, make for 
renewed climax. He is, as it 
were, the child of the moment 
and ot circumstances, and much 
depends on his physical con¬ 
dition—an aspect to W'hich far 
too little attention is given bv 
the onlooker, be he an ordinary 
playgoer or a critic. To me it 
is mystery and miracle how, in 
and out of season—as one says, 
in all weatlicrs—:n all moods of 
tlie public often influenced by 
the outward circumstances of the 
world (politics, monetary affairs, 
etc.), the actor can, day in, 
day out, sometimes twice and 
thrice a day, merge his self 
into another nature. To try 
to envisage all it means in 


and understand thi 
mental effort and physical exertion, is to apply to 
criticism such consideration as to render it con 
structive in the best sense of the woid. 
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2 hc SaiooH at Blenhtim t^alaca. 


A Nation’s Gift 


S ubstantially, indeed, 

was national gratitude ex¬ 
pressed to Marlborough, after 
his great victory at Blenheim. The 
royal estate of Woodstock, together 
with Blenheim Palace, which cost 
over £500,000 to erect, was the 
reward for his brilliant generalship. 

As an example of early 18th century 
classic architecture, Blenheim is 
without parallel. The exterior is 
most imposing in appearance, but 
the true proportions of the building 
can better be realised on visiting 
the magnificent State apartments. 

Typical of the whole interior is 
the temple-like Saloon with its 
richly painted ceiling and walls. 
The graceful Corinthian columns 
empanel ingenious paintings, giving 
an impression of open windows 
through which figures of all nations 
look down. On cither side of this 
Saloon the State rooms stretch, 
making, through the open doors, a 
vista of 300 feet from end to end. 

It is interesting to note how here 
at Blenheim the hand of time has 
mellowed down and given delicacy 
to the somewhat heavy details of 
Sir John Vanbrugh’s work, an 
action of age not by any incans 
confined to buildings. John Haig 
Scotch Whisky is world famed for 
a mellowness which only maturity 
can give. It is made by the oldest 
Distillers in the world, 1627. 


An inleresling specimen of on old wine 
cooler. Period about late 17th Century. 


By Appointment. 


Issued by JOHN HAIG & CO^ LTD., DISTILLERS. MARKINCH. FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.1 
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I T is an interesting question whether men or women 
look forward most to holiday times. 1 think our 
sex has it in this respect, because there is far more 
variety in a man's working life than in that of a 
woman—^thinking, of course, of the great majority 
who do work. He meets lots of people in his office 



Straight from Paris comas this delightful frock of black 
cripe marocain, of which the panier and tiny buttons 
are notable features. 


career, and has many interests. She keeps the home 
hres burning, and that is a monotonous, and fre¬ 
quently far from easy, afiair. If she had no holiday 
and relaxation to look forward to, I think she would 
often go to the wall. In days not so long ago she 
added to her burdens at holiday time by dragging 
her family round, amid many discomforts unknown 
at home. Now men have learnt that this does not 
do, and are careful not to overload the willing horse; 
and if the family must go along, he helps manfully. 

For those to whom holiday time means change of 
pleasure, the man, I think, looks most eagerly forward 
to it, because the pleasures are of a more manly 
kind those available in towns. Except those 

women who have to move their families and resume 
the toils of housekeeping in unaccustomed places, 
holidays are eagerly anticipated by both sexes. A 
larger number of Americans than ever seem to have 
provided themselves with shootings in Scotland. 
They are wise; for those who have the money for it, 
there is no more enjo 3 rable hfe than that in a 
good shooting • lodge in the autumn. Possibly a 
large part of the enjoyment comes frcMU the health¬ 
fulness of it. 

Americans will appreciate the fact that the Prince 
of Wales is going to ^isit them as his own right Royal 
self, not as Lord Renfrew. No one will enjoy render¬ 
ing to our young Heir-Apparent the honours that are 
his more than our Republican friends across the 
" herring-pond.” The old days, when our Kings and 
Queens were anything but democratic, Americans were 
rather inclined to crab them, and speak of them with 
derisive familiarity. Now that our Royal Family 
shows itself so intensely human, so interested in and 
familiar with the phases of the people’s life, Americans 
find their rank and style and title decidedly fascinating. 
Anyway, I know Americans who think that the Prince 
of Wales is just the most fascinating man there is, and 
who will enjoy rendering to him all the honours of 


his historical position. There are no greater re¬ 
specters of old institutions than those of the New 
World, albeit its newness is wearing off now, and it 
has history and old associations of its own. 

Prince and Princess Arthur of Connaught will 
receive a warm welcome in India, where they are to 
go for the cold season there. Naturally, there are 
rumours that an official appointment may follow. 
Lord Reading has been Viceroy only three years. 
There have from time to time been rumours as to his 
retirement which were a]wa)rs contradicted ; now it 
is being said that he will 'not be willing to stay on 
much longer, while it is felt that a Royal Viceroy 
would be at a greater advantage with the Indian 
people, who have strong feelings on this subject— 
feelings which increase the more that they study 
Western life and understand Western ideas. Princess 
Arthur is now the wealthiest member of our Royal 
Family, so could afford to keep up .a Court such as 
would please the Oriental mind ; and Prince Arthur 
is a clever man. and makes himself very popular. 
We shall see what we shall see; but those whose out¬ 
look is longest and clearest believe that members of 
our Royal Family will take active part in the official 



Indicative of the coming mode in Paris is this perfectly 
straight frock of vie%ix-rose and grey erSpe-de-Chine, 
adorned solely with a spray of flowers and tiny piissS 
fHUs. 

headship of the King's Dominions beyond the Seas, 
and that the idea wilt begin to develop directly we 
have a Conservative Government. 

There was quite a large party at Alnwick Castle 
to have the honour of meeting the Queen on her 
visit this week. The historical associations of Alnwick 
would have greatly interested the Queen, who loves 
history. The Castie, a magnificent pile, has been in 
the Percy family since 1309 —rather, the Barony was 
bought by Henry de Percy in that year from the 
then Bishop of Durham. The first Earl of North¬ 
umberland, fourth Lord Percy of Alnwick, was, at 
the Coronation of Richard II., made Earl of North¬ 
umberland, and his eldest son was the renowned 
” Hotspur.” The story of the Percys is one full of 
interest, and the Castle contains most interesting 
associations with the story. The Archbishop of York 
was one of those of the house party to meet her 
Majesty. He is a most interesting man, with a fine 
sense of humour and thoroughly good sense. Colonel 
and Lady Helena Gibbs were al^ there, and Lord and 


lady Salisbury, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
and Lady Caroline Gordon-Lennox. 

One hears varied accounts of the Dublin Horse 
Show now that the few people who went over to it 
from here have returned. One set of visitors says, 
" Write * Ichabod ' and you have the whole story.” 
Another says ” Dear dirty Dublin ” is the queerest 
place in the British Isles. All sign of prosperity has 
vanished ; very few and very shabby-looking people 
are seen about singularly ill-stocked shops. Hardly a 
motor-car is to be seen in the streets, and actually as 
the evenings dosed in, there were processions carry¬ 
ing Union Jacks with ” Come back to Erin ” printed 
below them. These were strikers so angry with 
everything that the return of the hated but re¬ 
munerative English seemed to be the one thing to 
hope for. One feels sorry to hear all this, but, as 
almost all the well-off people have either left Ireland 
or are contemplating doing so, it cannot be wondered 
at. Those who have not been interfered with, and 
are still in possession of their estates, are being made 
much of, and are implored to ” stay on and not be 
druv out, and all will come out right yet.” That is 
what every right-minded person would like for a most 
lovable people, kindly and intelligent, loyal when 
their affections are won, faithful and gentle. It is 
only when agitators ffile lies upon lies to inflame 
their too easily raised passions that these get the better 
of them, and turn the finest peasantry in the worid 
into fiends incarnate for the time being. 

Our leading hairdressers confidently look for a 
decided change in the fashionable coiffure of the near 
future. >Vhat they expect is a revival of side-curls 
and much more expensive dressing. A blend, it would 
seem, of Stuart and Early Victorian periods is 
what they expect. Whatever style or styles (for we 
do not confine ourselves to one) may come, they will 
have to suit our lives as they are now lived—usually 
in a hurry. Georgian types, when the coiffure was the 
principal part of a very lengthy toilette, will assuredly 



Exquisite hlue-and-silver embroidery enhances this dis¬ 
tinctive dinner-gown of black velvet, which was created 
in Paris. 


not come in again. Early Victorian shows too much 
of the prim and precise to suit our smart, up-to-date 
women. A blend of it with the Stuart seems likely to 
“meet all requirements, and wilh~assuredly be a gain 
in becomingness. A. £. L 

















Sctd bf ttU Chtmists tkrmigkcut tiu Briiitk Em^irt. 
Prictt in Grta/ Britain^ i/0, 2l€ 4^0 
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“\J^E all take ‘Ovaltine,’” writes the mother 

y y here shown with her happy, healthy children. “ The 
children love it with their ‘ Ovaltine ’ Rusks.” 


ragrant 


Wise mothers will always choose “Ovaltine" 
as their children's daily beverage instead of 
tea or coffee, which have an injurious effect 
on the digestive and nervous systems. 
Children much prefer delicious, fra 
“ OvaJtine " to any other beverage. 

“Ovaltine" is just pure, concentrated nourish¬ 
ment, contauning a super-abundance of 
those essentiatl food elements which build 
up sturdy bodies and give robust health. 
There is nothing to compare with “Ovaltine" 
—no beverage more health-giving or more 
delicious. 


Mother and father, too, will edso choose 
'* Ovaltine ” as their own beverage at meads 
and last thing before retiring. it restores 
weauy bodies, rebuilds tired nerves 
and gives new life amd energy. Taken 
before retiring, it ensures sound, naturad 
sleep. 

" Ovaltine " is prepau’ed from Nature’s tonic 
foods which aure richest in nutriment—ripe 
barley malt, creauny milk and fresh eggs. 
One cup of “ Ovaltine ” contauns more 
nourishment than 7 cups of cocoa, 12 cups 
of beef extract or 3 eggs. 


FOOD BEVERAGE 

StAtlds^p ‘H«*Ain>Tlerve^ 


A. WANDER^ Lt<L, 45, CowcroM*St^ London, E.C. 1. 
Works: King's Langley. 


DVHLTINE 

RUSKS 


More appetising, easily digested 
amd much more nourishing than 
ordinary rusks or biscuits. 

Price //6 & 2 J6 per iln. 






•OV/ILTINfi’ 

CHOCOLATE 

Children—and adults, too—will 
enjoy this most delicious and 
very nourishing food-sweet. 
Price 8J. & 113 per packet. 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


Outfits for the 

Coining Term. packed with schoolgirls 

^ returning for the autumn term, 

and the important task of purchasing new outfits is 
one which must be dealt with without delay. Each 
year the fashions 
for the school- 
room become 
more and mon- 
practical, to the 
delight of the 

critical maidens ^ 1. ' 

for whom they ‘ 

arc designed. & > 

Sketched on this ^ 

page arc three N, 

indispensable T'^fR 

affairs which may \ 7^^ , S1'i 

be studied at ™ 

Woolland Bros., '' 4 CT 

Knightsbridge, 

In the 

a A 

double • breasted 
overcoat of blue 
pilot cloth. It 

costs 53s. 6d., M 

.size 36 in., and ^ 

may be obtained 

also in blanket Ft/my whiu ^forgetU has been used 

cloth the price to fashion this small mauUnS 

lieinconlvats 6d captioaUng party frock, ir*ic* harts 

I)ungom> 43s. M. WnoUand lirolhrrs, Knights. 

thi the right g 

is a neat navy- 

blue repp frock, relieved with cuffs and collar of white 
organdie, and a quaint Oriental ornament suspended 
from a black moir^ ribbon. The price is 63s., size 
42 in. ; and 52s. fid. secures the pretty little party 
frock above expressed in white georgette with a 
posy of forget-me-nots. In net. it is only 2qs. fid. 
Naturally, well-cut coats and skirts of fine nav'}r- 
blue serge are a necessity at practically every school, 
and these can be obtained from 4 guineas, and tweeds 
from 69s. fid.; while trimmed overcoats for special 
occasions range from guineas. 

wr f a., t This year knitted suits and frocks 
Knitted Suits for ^ , 

- . - . - will play a large part in school- 

the Schoolgirl. it.- i 

^ room fashions, for they are 

delightfully warm and comfortable. Practical jumper 


suits in all colours can be obtained for 49s. fid. at 
W’oollands; and knitted frocks in stockinette and wool 
range from 33s. Woollen coats and skirts are equally 
useful, and these are 63$. ; while those in bouclette 
range from 3 guineas. For sports wear jumpers and 
cardigans still reign supreme, and there are fancy wool 
cardigans in varied striped designs to be secured for 
21 S. 9 d.. and jumpers to match for 14s. iid. Soft 
Shetland wool jumpers with gay Fair Isle borders are 
31s. od.. fitting a girl of about sixteen years. 


A R’fid Each year, just before the 

1._j. holidays, or the journey to 

SuiTca^ sch<x>l. the same problem in¬ 

variably recurs—is it less in¬ 
convenient to take away many clothes and much 
luggage, or to limit oneself severely to a small suit¬ 
case and leave half 

one's outfit behind ? [-1 

Hitherto, sad experi- | I 

cnce has proved that 

neither alternative is C v / I 

a pleasant one. but 
this year the problem 
is happily solved by 
the Revelation Rigid . 

Expanding Suit-Case. JL. | 

This is an ingenious Bl| 

device which can Bv 

accommodate comfort- N 

ably, without ever 
being too empty or ! . 

too full, equipment for I ^ 

a modest week-end, a „ 

fortnight's holiday, or ^ ' / 1 ; 

a month's travel. It / | 

is built in such a way ^ ^ ' 

that it can be ad- ^4^ ^ 'V,s 

justed to fourteen 

different sizes, always '-^- 

rigid, and locking at 

each position. This WhaUvcrtlu vxatfur, no harut 

useful travelling cftmc Ui ihe schmilgirl 

accessory can be ob- , =•;*'* '7 

. • j •’ j-a urli-butU omU *»f blue pUot 

tained n many differ- ^ 

ent styles at pnees to w.nAUmd 

suit every pocket, and hrvthers. 

it is well worth while 

visiting the show-rooms at 169, Piccadilly, W., on a 
tour of inspection. Everyone who is unable to 
make a personal visit should write for the name 
and address of the nearest agent. 


WhaUvet the tceaiher, no harut 
eon come f4> the schoolgirl 
uko is armed with this 
ueU-buiU ciuU of blue pilot 
cloth. Jt must be placed 
to the credit of Windland 
hrothers. 


• Cl i VT a. It IS pleasant news indeed to hcai 
that the sales are not quite over. 
Mappin and Webb, at their Oxford Street and Regent 
Street salons, are offering during the next few months 
many articles of jewellery which have been drastically 
reduced in price. Further details will be given on 
application ; and inquiries from readers of this paper 
are cordially invited. 

Umplough's During the holidays, a change of 

Pyretic Saline unaccus- 

^ tomed exercise often cause a 

general feeling of slackness to pervade the whole 
system. To retain perfect fitness and vigour, a simple 
prescription and an effective one is to take a draught 
of Lamplough's Pyretic Saline. It is an effer\'escing 
and tasteless salt which vitalises the blood with those 
essential saline principles that are Tost or altered 
during the hot weather. It is a pleasantly cool and 
refreshing beverage, and is sold in patent stoppered 
glass bottles, price 2s. fid. and 4s. fid. To travellers 
in hot countries and to long-voyage passengers, Lamp- 
longh’s Pyretic Saline is a veritable boon, of which 
everyone should take advantage. 

Novelties of _ 

the Week. 


However soft and 
fresh one keeps 
the complexion, in 
innumerable cases 
it is marred by 
unsightly open 
pores, which 
appear swiftly and 
surely, especially 
in hot weather. An 
excellent open- 
pore paste which 
eradicates this an¬ 
noyance can be 
obtained for 4s. fid. 
a large tin, and 
on application to 
this paper 1 shall 
be pleased to give 
the name and 
address whence it 
may be obtained. 
It is a simple 
remedy which will 
work wonders. 



A graceful frock of blue repp y 
comp>Uicd u'ith euff^i and cUlat 
of tfirgandie and a efMint fren- 
denX orHament. Sketched at 
Wooliands, 


SUPERLATIVELY GOOD 
and BRITISH 

GARAGE 
FOR IT. 

CLEANS and POLISHES INSTANTANEOUSLY 

PRESERVES. THE COACHWORK. 

Proyr i e t ori and MunifACtareri : 

PURE WAX PRODUCTS. LTD,. WEMBLEY. 



Take Two at Bedtime 

and notft how well you sleep, 
and bow refresheti and fit you 
feel in the mornin,j. 


T*r I'nivenal 

Ntrean irvafctftwa 

■rarrtit 

laii|C*i*M 

fteitltit—aa 

■erte Fail 
■aa^adM 


FalpiUltw 

ftitfacy 

WesfiMta 

CMireat 

Wcakaau 


Run-down 
Weak and 
Dyspeptic 

No man or woman whose 
nerves are oat of tone can 
enjoy life. Save yourself 
from broken nerves by 
taking Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 

Mr. Chas. E. Morris, of 47, Goodhall St., Wlllcsdca 
Junction. London, N.W. 10, writes as folloM-s : *'1 
feci it is mv duly to let you know what a wonderful 
result Dr. OasscU’s Tablets have had in iny case. After 
having served in the Army, I obtained work on the 
railway, but my health was ruined by my experiences 
ill the’Armv, and 1 became a nervous wreck. 1 was 
unintereste*^ in anything, and metlicine did me no good. 
I finally mirle up my mind to try I>r. Cassell’s Tablets, 
and 1 am verv thankful that I ditl so, for it wa.s not long 
before 1 felt a ilificrent man altogether. 

“ Mv wife, who for two and a half vears was In a 
low st.atc as a result of pneumonia, has also com- 
nicncetl taking the Tablets, and she feels the benefit 
of them greatly.” 



Dr. Cassell’s 


A tablet of Price’s Old En^sK Lavender 
Soap placed in the guest room gives it 
a homely and charming fragrance, which 
in itself is a welcome. 

Price’s lavender perftune is the only 
one that is true to natiire and keeps its 


Lavender So&p 


In old-tiac wooden 
boxes of sis ud 


Horn* PriMa I/St Family Sixe, 3/— | 

Sold by ChemittK and Stortui throiurhaut the [ 


Tablets 
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BUCHANAN’S 



“BLACK & WHITE” 

AGE and QUALITY are the attributes that have placed « BLACK & WHITE ” in 
the unrivalled position which it holds in the Home Market and in the Markets of the World. 

The outstanding fact that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., hold the Largest 
Stocks of Matured Scotch Whiskies is a guarantee of''unvarying quality of blend and of 
incomparable superiority. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.I. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


The 20-h.p. 
Rolls-Royce. 


It is not often that it falls to 
ray lot to try a car which does 
not appear to lend itself to 
adverse criticism in any detail. I have driven raany 
hundreds of cars at one time and another, 
but seldom have I been able to say that 
here is a car in which 1 cannot see that 
it could possibly be made better by the 
adoption of some suggestion I could pass 
on. In one case I would alter the con- 
trob a little. In another the brakes 
could be changed a little for the better. 

In yet another the gear ratios are not 
close enough together, or, alternatively, 
too far apart to please. And so on, 
almost without end. The other day it 
fell out that I should try the 20-h.p. 

RoUs. It was not quite a stranger, inas¬ 
much as I had a day out on it a year 
ago, when it impressed me very greatly. 

Since then, certain detail improvements 
have been made which have greatly 
bettered the performance, and now this 
small edition of the Rolb-Royce is a car 
which I honestly think will be immensely 
difficult to improve further. Indeed, if 
it were not that I realise that nothing is 
final and that there must always be room 
for improvement in the work of men's 
hands, I should say that it cannot be 
improved at all. No matter how the car 
is regarded, its performance is simply 
wonderful. There are cars of its rating 
which are faster—but Rolb-Royce have 
never bothered about mere speed. There 
are cars in which acceleration may be quicker, though 
I do not recall them. There are cars whose brakes are 
as good. In others the controls are as light and 
as convenient. But I know of none in which so 
many excellences are combined to make a con¬ 
crete and harmonious whole. Smooth, quiet as a 
cat, flexible to an almost unbelievable degree. 


extraordinarily able on hilb, and with acceleration 
which one would describe as fierce were it not so 
silky, the Rolb is really a very wonderful car. It is 
not for the poor man, or even for the one of moderate 
means, though, as one of the two classes I have named, 
I should feel inclined to mortgage everything I have 



ON THE ROAD AT A PICTURESQUE VILLAGE IN WARWICltSHIRE: 
“STANDARD** FIVE-SEATER LIGHT CAR AT BRIIDGE END, WITH 
CASTLE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


to enjoy possession of such a car. It is a real beauty, 
and a fit complement of the famous forty-fifty. 


Probably there is no more strenu¬ 
ous test of engine efficiency than 
the looo-mile race round Britain 
for the King’s Cup. Thb year, for the first time, the 


King’s Cup 
Air Race. 


course bad to be completed in one day only, and 
actually covered by the winner, Mr. A. J. Cobhati 
(the famous trans-Continental pilot), in a flying tim'^ 
of 8 hours 57 minutes. Such a performance would 
necessitate the engine being almost fully extended 
throughout the journey, and affords striking testi¬ 
mony to the machine, the pilot, and the 
oil and petrol used. In this connection 
it b interesting to note that Mr. Cobbam 
was using “ B.P.,” the petroi produced 
at the refinery of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company in South Wales. Mr. Butler, 
who finbhed third, together with Captain 
Barnard and Mr. King, were abo running 
on this spirit. 

P IW ^ more is 

MnMr ^ ^ heSLtd Ot 

the tactics of the 
* ^ Leicester police motor¬ 

cyclist patrob. These men are alleged to 
have b^n placed on the roads for the 
express purpose of inviting motorists to a 
friendly little speed contest, at the end of 
which the motor-cyclist discloses himself 
as a policeman and demands names and 
addresses for the purpose of a summons. 
1 have suggested already that the matter 
is one which the motoring organisations 
should take up with a view to entering a 
prosecution for breaking the law against 
the policeman concerned. The Moior, in an 
editorial, refers to the matter and makes 
a very valuable point. The police in such 
cases can only issue a summons under 
Section i of the Motor Car Act. lor driving 
to the common danger. It b a legal 
point, says the Motor, whether by chasing 
the motorist and eventually overtaking him they are 
not contributing to and increa^g the danger, and 
thereby aiding and abetting. The point increases in 
importance when taken in conjunction with Para¬ 
graph 16 of the Act, which expressly lays down that 
the Act applies to persons in the public service of the 
Croum. W. W. 


A li-H.P. 
WARWICK 





THE LONG LIFE 




Travel in Comfort 

AIR. TRAIN and SEASICKNESS positively pre¬ 
vented and cured or money refunded. MOTHER- 
SILL’S taken accordingto instructions will absolutely 
save you from feeling even the preliminary qualms. 
MOTHQISILL’S makes travelling the (Might it 
should bo. 

OUainahU of all ChemMs. 

Pikes; 4/2 eed 8/4 


MOTHeHSIU. 

REMEDY GxUd' 

22. FLEET STAUT. 
LONDON. K-C4 


on the choice of your Car we luggett that in your 
own interest yon should send for the Catalogue of 
the Lanchester “ Forty.” It tells many things about 
the “ Foremost among the World’s Best Cars,” and 
describes in detail many of the features for which it 
is world'famed. 


8£¥E/il PRIZE 
MEDALS A 


Write for por//c«/arj of 
the nets Lancheittf 21 
^‘Cylinder Car* 


Let a British Car reflect your ‘Pride of Ownership. 
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LOW PRESSURE 
CORD TYRE 



An ‘^Autocar” Test and Report 

after four months’ running 

**The Aatocar" 11th July, 1924. 

r b computed that some 75 per cent, of all the small cars now being sold in France are fitted inth 
low*pressure tyres^ the great bulk of these tyres being of 715 x 115 mm. or X 130 mm. section. 
In Great Britain small car owners using such tvTes are, of course, in a vastly lower proportion, and, indeed, 
a very small number of small cars, in regard to the total output during the past su or seven months, 

have been so equipped, though the wheels of quite a large number have oeen converted by their owners. 

The majority, however, of small car owners are stilt without definite inlormaticm regarding the virtue^ 
or otherwise, of low*pressure tyres, and a few direct remarks on the behaviour of a set of snch tyres—in 
thb case BaUlon-ettes—wiU prove of interest. 

In 2Tk4 Autotar of March a 1st, 1924, we recorded briefly our impressions after a distance of 750 miles 
on such t}Tes on a 10 h.p. 1934 model two«seated Singer, weighing, ready for the road, approximately 
14 cwt., and promised further particulars after a more extended test. 

■*.. JQj Better Wearing Qualitiea. 

Up to the present thb set of tyres has covered a little over ^,000 miles. Now 4,000 miles in the life 
m of a good modem tyre form by no means the major portion of its career, but it b certainly far enough 

■ ■ h I to be able to speak with authority on the behaviour of any particular type of tyre. The tyres in question, 

• A JLb^JI^ • made by Associated Rubber Mfrs., Ltd., Harpenden, Herts., are 71; x 115 mm. section. These rralaced 

. j I ^ a set of 700 X 80 mm. cord tyres which bad covered 2,000 mil« when they were superseded oy the 

^ convince you of low-pressure variety, and the latter have, therefore, covered some 33I per cent, greater mueage than their 

the aopeviority of predecessors. At the end of the respective mileages the low-pressure tyres are, undoubtedly, in a less 

otto** low-proMtvo tyroe over worn conation than the high-pressure ones. Thb, it b reasonable to assume, is due almost entirely to 

m ilinei ■ wo will mU too more perfect adhesion to the road and the consequent absence of wear through bouncing, and also 

"******^ «y*we jM which they run. 

n Mt, cowplolo with whoola. 
to fit yow car. If yoo are 
not satisfiod return thofli to us 
vrithui 14 days and we wQl 
refund aU your money, charg¬ 
ing you only for the carriage 
meurrod (if any). This is, of 
course, providing they are 
gi v an fair wear and tear and 
have not boon damaged by 



to the cool state in which they run. 

Greater Comfort. 

With regard to sheer comfort, there b no comparison; to appreciate thb to the full all that b necessary 
b to change back to the hard tyres and indulge in a short run over average suburban roads. 

Fuel Coneumptian. 

“But,” someone will surely say, “there must be some snag about the new tyres.” The only point 
that can legitimately be brongnt against them, as a result of this particular test, b that petrol consumption 
when driving in London tramc does seem to be increased, as compared with the consumption when hard 
twes are fitted. Thb would point to the fact that the soft tyre aeroands a greater effort on the part of 
tne engine to move the car away from rest, and as London driving b largely composed of stops and starts, 
the pebid consomption increase is thereby explained. When, however, we come to long drives on country 
roat^ it b impossible to detect any materiaT difference in the fuel consumption, Ipcause there the engine 
b working at practically constant speed, whatever type of tyre b used, and on approximately the same 
throttle opening. 

Better Braking. ■ ■ 

Whereas, however, fuel consumption b heavier in traffic, there is a very considerable counter-balancing 
advantage in that the brakes are far more efficient with soft tyres than with hard. Thb b doubtless due to 
the greater area of the low-pessure tyre in contact with the road. 

Better Road Grip—Higher Average Speed. 

Slddding, contrary to many reports, has, in thb particular case, proved negligible with low-pressure tyres. 
Probably the maximum speM of the car is slightly reduced, but as thb b never asked for in thb particular 
case—and probably rarely by any small car user—it can hardly be advanced as an argument against the 
latest type tyres. On the other hand, the soft tyre permits a far higher average to be maintained, because 
bumpy roads become as smooth ones, and no perceptible slackening of speed is necessary. But perhaps the 
type of surface on which best to appredate big, soft tyres U slightly uneven popi^ either of stone or wood, a 
type of roadway abounding in Lemdon. With a small, hard ioffated tyre, the best sprung small car b not 
too pleasant a conveyance. With low-pressure lyres the unevenness of such surfaces cannot be 
dbagreeaUy felt. 

Safe Cornering. 

One of the d«ects often gloomily alleged against soft tyres b as to what would happen if one of them 
suddenly deflated when running at sp^. The writer cannot answer thb question, because no such 
incideol has occurred, but slow deflation due to the low pressure b a characterbtic of the tyres, so that 
no untoward happening should result. 

Another ** bogey," namely, rolling at comers, also appears to be a myth ; the tyres in question were run for 
several hundred miles at the ridiculously low pressure of 14 lb., as tested on a Schrader low-pressure gauge. 
Even with the tyres so soft that one could sway the car abc^t sidewap on them, no special care appeared to 
be needed is cornering. Regarding pressures, so lb. per sq. in. for the ba^ wheels and tfl lb. for the 

* front appear to provuk the most satisfactory results. 

Improved Appearance. 

On th« score of appearance, we have to meet any critic of the low-pressure tyre—in fact, the universal 
eaclamation on seemg the small Singn so equipped b how greatly the car’s appearance b enhanced. 

Efficient Shock-Absorber. 

• With regard to weight, a 715 x 115 mm. Bal-lon-ctte low-pressnre tyre, complete with a Sankey 
pressed steel disc wheel, scales 38 lb., against the vreight of 34^ lbs, of the originm Singer pressed steel 
wheel, with its 700 x 80 mm. high-pressnre tyre. In snort, the low-piessnre tyre b, in effect, an efficient 
shock absorber, and srill be appreciated as such by light car owners in partkular. 


THE -BAULON-ETTE” JACK. 
Specialiy conatmctoil for uae with 
Low-Preis iore Tyrea, Price 14/-. 


THE -BAL-LONXTTE” 
LOW-PRESSURE GAUGE, 
Price 6/10 


Wkeeb amt Tjrn emt te fitttd fnm Otet, wUbt yea mM, O tkt ftUmiimt •Jdrmu— 

ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS,Ltd. 

Almagam Mills, Harpenden. 

LONDON : 172, Gnri Pwila.1 Stiesl, V. 1. BNISTOL: ISS, Videria Strsat NEVCASTLE-ON-TTNE ; 38, Gny Sinst 


BAL-LON-ETTES'^ and forget Bad Roads 
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When Buying an Overcoat 


make a point of looking 
for this Trade Mark— 






\ it is an assurance of Pro- 
tection and Comfort in 



The Major.” 


every kind of weather. jje doesn’t 


? i'fi. 



BURBERRYS 

stock of Overcoats approaches ten 
thousand in number, and includes 
models for every purpose — town coats 
to thick blizzard - proof travel coats— 
all light-in-weight because made in the 
finest quality All-Wool 

BURBERRY - PROOFED 
TWEEDS & COATINGS 

that exclude rain and ward off wind, 
whilst retaining the natural ventilation 
of unprooted fabrics. 

OTHER OVERCOATS 
MAY LOOK LIKE 
BURBERRY MODELS 

— they are often made to appear as 
like them as possible—but in Burberry 
Overcoats there is always that satis¬ 
fying difference in design, in material, 
in distinction, in weatherproofness, in 
comfort and in service, that makes them 
worthy of the name of 

BURBERRYS 


smoke a Newspaper 

Why should you ? 

Bronze Powder and Printer’s Ink do 
not make a Cigarette good to smoke. 

CAVANDER’S ARMY CLUB 

Cigarettes are rolled m pure Ribbed 
Rice Paper, uncontaminoted with 
Bronze Powder or Printer s Ink., 
with perfect gold matured Leaf, and 
made by workers proud to be associated 
with a firm of 150 years’ Tobacco 
research. 

Cavanders s^-don’t smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavander’s 

‘Army Club 

Cigarettes 



Free from the contamination of 
Printer’s Ink and Bronze Powder 
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ContiHwd.\ 

value of the Promenades is that they provide tlic 
public with this indispensable experience. The Pro¬ 
menades have made more genuine musicians and 
music-lovers than any other institution in Great 
Britain, and every year they provide eight to ten weeks 
of intensive musical culture of the best kind. Their 
very variety of <juality both in music and in executive 
musicians is a \drtue and an invaluable asset, since 
true judgment and taste can only be exercised when 
contrasts in the same kind are offered to the mind. 
The Promenades offer the most various and even the 
most startling contrasts. Almost every possible shade 
between the extreme good and the extreme bad, both 
in music and musician, are presented to us weekly, 
and occasionally nightly. This is, 1 venture to declare, 
wholly admirable in the public sense, however irritat¬ 
ing and infuriating it may be to the individual here 
and there. But, as a general rule, the extremes 
should, as far as possible, meet in the same night's 
programme, so there sliould always be something 
to satisfy the most exacting connoisseur, and also 
the ignorant should always be given something 
beyond liis apprehension or full enjoyment, so as to 
stir in him the dormant faculties.— W. J. Turner. 


MR. MONRO'S NEW COMEDY, 

AT THE AMBASSADORS’. 

M r. C. K. MUNRO, author of " Rumour ” and 
"Progress" and "At Mrs. Beam's," and 
now of " Storm; or, The Battle of Tindcrlcy Down," 
ranks easily as the most interesting of the young 
men writing to-day for our theatre, for lie is not only 
a wit and a realist, he is also an experimenter in stage 
technique ; but already he shows limitations and a 
trick of repetition. " Rumour" had, despite its 
garrulity, an extraordinary air of promise as a play 
of ideas on the great subject of war ; but " Progress," 
which followed it, could only be reckoned a paler 
replica of " Rumour.” " At Mrs. Beam’s," again, 
was a singularly brilliant study of boarding-house 
types and atmosphere; but now comes " Storm," 
in a similar vein of domestic comedy, and, alas ! it 
is far too much of a copy of " At Mrs. Beam's.” 
Once more an embittered and mischief-making 
spinster has a monojwly of the play’s scenes and con¬ 
versation ; once more the intrusion of an unmarried 
couple into the society of insipid or feeble-minded 


liotei guests makes the drama of the story. Aliss 
Ciayler, f(jr instance, is really of the same type 
of spinster as the Miss Shoe of Mrs. Beam's estab¬ 
lishment. Another disturbing feature is the author's 
trick of repeating phrases, of reproducing all the 
hesitations and iterations of actual speech. For¬ 
tunately, amid all his repetition lie brings two refresli- 
ing tyj^es to our notice—Storm, the beautiful artist's 
model, who has tltro\vn herself away on an egoist, 
and " Sammy," as she calls him, a mild and gentle 
nincompoop, whom Miss G. almost severs from the 
absent wife he adores. The interviews of this pair 
are delightful ; and with Mr. Hugh Wakefield (so 
inimitable in " silly ass " parts) and a pretty and 
promising young actress, Miss Elissa Landi, to inter¬ 
pret these meetings of beauty and simplicity, tlicy 
are always good fun. Miss Landi has not yet the 
experience or variety of voice and mood for such 
a subtle lolc as Storm’s; but she has high intelli¬ 
gence, and already no little charm. Mr. Pusey, as 
the egoLi.stic singer, docs hi.s little well; and Miy-s 
Jean Cadcll repeats successfully enough her old per¬ 
formance in " At Mrs. lieam's " with some slight 
v'arialions—somewhat in the direction of caricature. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





Mr. & Mrs. Brown discuss a glass of Lager 

V. A Japanese Fancy 

'' Look at that sweet little family of Japs,” said Mrs. Brown, 
1 ) whose eyes were for ever questing among the Wembley crowd. 

reminds me—” began Henry, replacing his glass 
on the restaurant table. 

“That reminds you, of course,” interrupted his wife, “that 
in Japan, as elsewhere, everybody drinks Lager Beer. Now it’s my turn 
to describe the scene. 

“Picture to yourself a restaurant in—er, in Tokyo. We seat ourselves. 
^Banzai!' we cry, idiomatically. '■Saionara!' replies the serving-maid. 
‘Two glasses of Lager,’ we exclaim, forgetting our Japanese for the 
moment. It arrives . . . Yes, it’s good. But is it as good as the Barclay’s 
Lager we get at home } ” 

“No, it is not!" thundered Henry. “I actually was in Tokyo once and, 
though the Japs have taken as intelligently to brewing Lager as to other 
civilised activities, Barclay’s can teach them a thing or two there.” 

But Mrs. Brown was taking too practical an interest in the subject under 
discussion to reply at the moment. 

(To be continued) 



f Monedon 

Lagep 


The only Lager Beer supplied to the British Empire Exhibition 
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DINARD, BRITTANY 

THE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND I 
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MOORINGS FOR AIRSHIPS AT SEA—A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT ; THE UNITED STATES NAVAL DIRIGIBLE “ SHENANDOAH ” 
MOORED TO A SPECIAL MAST OF THE NAVAL OIL-TANKER " PATOKA A PHOTOGRAPH FROM AN AEROPLANE. 


An interesting experiment in the mooring of airships at sea was recently carried 
out off Rhode Island by the United States Navy. A special mooring-mast had 
been constructed on board tlie naval oil-tanker "Patoka,” and to this mast the 
famous naval airship “Shenandoah '' was successfully moored, as shown in the 
above photograph and in another on ** Our Note-Book ’* page. The intention 


was that she should remain moored to the “ Patoka ” for three days, but she 
had to cast loose to avoid a storm. Last January the “Shenandoah ” broke 
from a ground mooring-mast at Lakehurst, New Jersey, disapper^ed in a gale 
with 22 ofhcers and men. and was piloted back to hangar damaged. The 
adventure was illustrated in our issues of January 26 and February 2 . 


Air Photocraph Slppv-ied bv Kadel and Hei 


Photos, a.si 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


THEN a Scottish Member was agitating recently 
for the return of the Stone of Destiny to 
Scotland, there was one neglected aspect of the case. 
The Stone of Destiny is indeed claimed or claimable 
by many. It is said to have been Irish before it was 
Scottish, and presumably Israelitish before it was 
Irish. It is obvious enough that Mr. Kirkwood might 
have to lay about him with dirk and claymore to defend 
his prize against a mob of Sinn Feinors on the one 
side and a mob of Zionists on the other. He would 
have his work cut out to prevent it becoming either 
a throne for Mr. Cosgrave on the hill of Tara or a 
]m11ow for Sir Herbert Samuel wlien praying and 
fasting in the desert. But it is true that the latest 
and most living tradition connects it with Scotland ; 
and the only truly traditional tradition is one that is 
still a living thing. Indeed, the Stone of Destiny used 
generally to be called the Stone of Scone ; and the 
cakes commonly called scones are believed by some 
to be fragments laboriously chipped away from it. 

But the fact which most firmly rivets the Stone 
of Scone to Scotland is, of course, the prophecy 
which is said to declare that wherever tlie stone is 
found the race of the 
Scots wdll be ruling. 

Flvery'^body knows 
that the coming of 
the Stuarts to that 
tlirone in Westmin¬ 
ster to which Ed- 
waid I. had carried 
the relic was hailed 
as a fulfilment of the 
prophecy. But there 
have been many more 
real fulfilments of the 
same prophecy. The 
power of the Stuarts 
fell and the power of 
the Kings dwindled, 
but the uncrowmed 
kings of our modern 
commonwealth have 
none the less had all 
the appearance of 
profiting by the pro¬ 
phecy. They may not 
liave mounted the 
throne above, but 
theyseem to have the 
benefit of the stone 
beneath it. The Scot¬ 
tish race, if not still 
reigning, is certainly 
still ruling. The pre¬ 
sent Prime Minister 
has almost the air of 
restoring an ancient 
line, in a Jacobite 
fashion worthy of his 
ancient name. With him returns a Scottish dynasty 
of Campbell-Bannerman and Balfour and Rosebery 
merely interrupted, one may say, by the episode of 
one Welshman and (stranger still) of o ie Englishman. 

Did Mr. Kirkwood on that occasion picture the 
possible consequences of removing the talisman that 
protected his countrymen in their high places here ? 
What w’ould happen if this purely prctcrnatuial spell 
were snapped sucldenly ? Would Mr. JMacdonaUl fade 
away into a mountain mist before our very eyes ? 
^^’ould Lord Balfour be liurled head over heels by a 
blast of witchery all the way from here to Whittinge- 
hamc ? Would Mr, Kirkwood himself blow up with 
a loud bang and come together again on the banks of 
the Clyde ? Wliat would happen if all the blue 
bonnets were thus precipitated over the border—and 
all the bees in all the bonnets along with them ? 
For my part, 1 sliould regret Mr. Kirkwood as much 
as any, for, though I do not agree with his Com¬ 
munism. I have- a great respect for his courage. 
Here, however, I am not considering the change as 
it would affect him or his country, but rather as it 
would affect me and mine. 


.\s an Englishman, I have great sympathy with 
those who suggest from time to time a clearance ol 
England for the English. I can understand the sort 
of Englishman who is merely irritated by the blue 
bonnets as if they were blue-bottles. I can under¬ 
stand the prejudice that there are too many thistles 
growing in the English rose-garden ; and even that 
the thistle grows faster because it is a weed. I can 
understand his extending the sentiment even to the 
sacred shamrock and the harmless, necessary leek. In 
short, I think there is a great deal to be said for the 
view that the English have had too much of the Scotch 
and even of the Irish and the Welsh. But tlie English 
cannot have it both ways. If they are in this sense 
patriotic, they cannot be in the old sense imperialistic. 
If the Englishman becomes a new sort of Nationalist, 
he cannot be the old sort of Unionist. He cannot 
mix up all the three colours together, and then com¬ 
plain that the other colours are two to one. He 
cannot attempt to extend England without consenting 
to enlarge England. 

The weakness of the old coercionist from the start 
was that he was always proving the Irish were different 


in order to prove that they were inferior. This is 
the very contrary of the conception of Unionism—or, 
indeed, of any kind of Imperialism. You cannot have 
a Union that boasts that it docs not unite. If you 
unite Smitli to Brown, you unite Brown to Smith. 
It is futile to unite them and .still try to preserve the 
fine fastidious social exclusiveness of the Browns, and 
emphasise the repulsive and ragged barljarism of the 
Smiths. If you arc so very exclusive, in heaven's 
name exclude. But do not say you have a taste for 
excluding people and also a talent for including them. 
If they are so very repulsive, in heaven’s name repel 
them ; but do not suppose you can absorb them and 
also repel them. 

France has several provinces that were once 
separate principalities and might easilv have become 
separate nations. France united them into one 
nation by making them all equally national in that 
nation. A man from Gascony can call himself the 
countryman of Joan of Arc, who came from Lorraine. 
A man from Burgundy can call himself the countn,"- 
man of Danton, who came from Champagne. But 
people would have laughed if a man from Connemara 


had boasted of being the countryman of million. 
That is why Britain has not become one thing a-s 
France has t>ecome one thing. If it is true that 
division cuts both ways, it is equally true that union 
cuts both ways. It cuts into the pride and preten¬ 
sions of both countries. You can say that in a par¬ 
ticular conflict Csesar has conquered Pompey. But 
you cannot found a permanent and united State upon 
the principle that Csesar and Pompey are very mucli 
alike, especially Casar. 

Now, for my part, I am not sorry that the nations 
of Britain have proved too national to be unified. 

I am rather glad that England was too national to 
be imperial. I do not blame the Englishman for 
feeling himself distinct from the Irisliman. I only 
blame him for having fancied that England could l>e 
distinct from Ireland without Ireland being dEtinct 
from England—or, in other w<jrds, for imagining that 
he could have another man tied to him, without being 
tied to the other man. But, so far from regretting 
this instinct, I rather wish that the English national 
distinction had remained more national and more 
distinct. Everybody has said over and ov’er again 
that the English are 
fond of compromise ; 
few have noted why 
their compromise has 
sometime? been 
rather too compro¬ 
mising. Anyhow, 
their attempts at a 
compromise between 
the imperial idea and 
the national ideal 
have left them a 
little unprepared to 
be purely national if 
they should ever fail 
to be imperial. Less 
fortunate nations 
have been more for¬ 
tunate in the sense 
of a training in that 
tradition of tenacity 
needed in evil for¬ 
tune. Our national 
song said, in some¬ 
what complacent 
tones— 

The nations not so 
blessed as thou 
Must in their turn 
to tyrants fall. 

But, though the 
words sound bombas¬ 
tic, the statement is 
historical. England 
was once quite ex¬ 
ceptionally secure. 
But we have lived into a world in which nothing 
IS secure. Our version of the verse must be that 
nobly written by Newbolt in 1914 — 

Father of all, whose equal hands 
Despair and victory give, 
fn whom, tliouRh t>Tants tread their lands. 

The souls of nations live. 

The poet was probalfly thinking at the moment about 
Belgium. But the moment those words were written 
it became impossible to continue the repression of 
Ireland. At this moment, however, I, for one, am not 
thinking about Belgium or about Ireland, but about 
England. I am thinking about that other problem : 
of tlie soul of a nation which lives in God—even when 
it docs ** in its turn to tyrants fall.” I do not mean 
that I think it particularly probable that England 
will ever go through the precise experiences of Poland 
or Ireland. I only mean that I pray to God—in 
whom, though tyrants tread their lands, tlie souls of 
nations live—that, if that fate amid the changing 
fates of history does ever fall upon England, she may 
prove herself as stubborn, as heroic, and as noble a 
nuisance as the Irish nation. 



A NOVELTY IN OVERSEA AIRSHIP NAVIGATION: THE U.S. NAVAL DIRIGIBLE "SHENANDOAH*’ MOORED TO AN OIL-TANKER— 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM AN AEROPLANE. 


As recorded on the front page of this number, where another photograph of the subject appears, the U.S. Naval dirigible ’* Shenandoah " was 
successfully moored recently to a special mast erected on the deck of the naval oil-tanker *' Patoka.” The experiment took place off Rhode Island, 
and will doubtless have an important bearing on airship navigation. The method is of special interest just now in view of the projected flight across 
the Atlantic of the new Zeppelin ‘'Z.R,3,’■ illustrated on page 393 .—[Air Photograph Supplied by Kadel and Herbert and Central Press.] 
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Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special maski for viewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do by filling up the coupon on page 420, and forwarding it 
with postage stamps value three ■ halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed lo "The Illustrated London News'* (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, IV.C.2 
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FLOOD HAVOC IN SOUTH INDIA: RAILWAY BRIDGES WASHED AWAY. 


Prxss Photo Burkau. Madras. 


CUT COMMUNICATION WITH THE INDIAN STATE OF COCHIN : 
ME SHORAMUR RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER BHARATHA. 


WITH THE FAMOUS ROCK AT TRICHINOPOLY RISING ABOVE THE FLOODS 
THE TEMPLE AND FORT DISTRICT SEEN FROM THE KONAKARAI BUND. 


WHERE RAILWAYS HAVE BEEN WASHED AWAY AND COMMUNICATION CARRIED 
ON BY BOATS AND A TEMPORARY STEAMER SERVICE : A FLOOD SCENE. 


TYPICAL OF FLOOD DAMAGE THAT HAS RENDERED THOUSANDS HOMELESS 
A VILLAGE NEAR BHAVANl WITH HOUSES DESTROYED OR DAMAGED. 


SHOWUHG A GREAT TREE UPROOTED BY THE SWIRUNG WATER : THE FLOODS SWEPT BY THE FLOOD, WHICH CARRIED AWAY DOORS, WINDOWS AND FURNITURE : 

AT TRICHINOPOLY, WITH ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE CHURCH IN THE BACKGROUND. THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT BHAVANl, ON THE BANKS OF THE BHAVANl RIVER. 


Tho recent floods in Southern India, including the Madras Presidency and the 
Indian States of Cochin and Travancore, have been the worst within living memory, 
both in extent and the amount of destruction to buildings and crops. They were 
due to an exceptional rainfall, which caused the river Cauvery and its principal 
tributary, the Bhavani, to sweep away bridges and houses and spread their 
waters over a vast area. The town of Bhavani, at the junction of the two 
rivers, suflered heavy damage. Hundreds of thousands of peasants lost all they 
possessed, and were rendered homeless, and innumerable cattle perished, but the 
loss of human life was less than might have been expected. The greatest number 
of deaths—about one hundred—occurred in the planting district of Travancore. 


Railway lines and bridges were washed away in many places, and communication 
was thus cut off between Madras and the Malabar coast, and the southern route 
to Ceylon. T*he collapse of the Shoranur Bridge (shown above) at the Junction 
of the South Indian Railway and the Shoranur-Cochin tine, severed the traffic 
with Cochin. Owing to the number of breaches on its narrow-gauge line, the 
South Indian Company introduced a steamer service at a small seaport, Porto 
Novo, to Negapatam, whence they could reach t^e main line by a loop and 
establish connection with the isolated southern portion of the province. Boats 
were much used for the rescue of marooned people and the conveyance of mails 
in districts when large tracts of land were under water. 
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INTERESTING EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 

Photographs by L.N.A., Sport and General, Continental Photo 



WITH THE PRmCE OF WALES OH BOARD. OH HIS WAY TO VISIT THE UNITED STATES AMD CANADA 
THE ** BERENGARIA " (WHICH HE BOARDED AT 4 A.M.} LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON. 


MICHAEL COLLINS COMMEMORATED AT THE SCENE OF HIS 
DEATH : THE MEMORIAL AT BBALNABLATH UNVEILED. 


SMOKING IN CAP AND GOWK I NEW GRADUATES OF PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY SMOKING THE PIPE OP PEACE AM ANNUAL CUSTOM. 


AFTEII THE FIRE CAUSED BY LIGHTNING : ST. FAITH'S ABBEY. AN OLD HOUSE 
NEAR NORWICH, EMBODYING THE RUINS OF A TWELFTH-CENTURY PRIORY. 


I THE COVENT GARDEN STRIKE : A MEETING OF STRIKERS ADDRESSED BY ONE OF THE 
STRIKE COMMITTEE (CENTRE BACKGROUND) FROM THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH. 


A memorial to Michael Collins, the Irish leader, was unveiled on August 22 at Bealnablath, where he was killed by Irish rebels in 1922. The ceremony was 

performed by General O’Duffy, seen in our photograph to right of the Celtic cross, with President Cosgrave to left of it.-The Prince of Wales loft 

Southampton, for his visit to the United States and his ranch in Canada, in the Cunard liner Berengaria ” on August 23. He went aboard at about 

4 a.m., arriving in a motor-boat from the Isle of Wight with Prince George.-Considerable progress has been made by Messrs. Cox and Danks, Ltd., in 

raising scuttled German ships at Scapa Flow. The methods used were illustrated in a double-page of drawings in our issue of August 16. Nearly seventy 

ships altogether were sunk by their German crews in 1919, and the task of raising them all may take nine years.-General Ludendorff recently attended a 

Nationalist Socialist meeting held in the Theatre at Weimar, where the constitution of the German Republic was settled by a national assembly on 
January 29, 1919.-The funeral of Signor Matteotti, the murdered Italian Socialist Deputy, took place on August 20 at his birthplace, Fratta Polesina, near 
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A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF CURRENT NEWS. 



(Berlin). C.N., Carl J. Deuus, Central Press, and I.B. 


BORNE BY RELATIVES AND FRIENDS, AND FOLLOWED BY HIS WIDOW AND MOTHER : POPULAR INDIGNATION IN JAPAN AGAINST THE EXCLUSION CLAUSES IN 

THE COFFIN CONTAINING THE BODY OF SIGNOR MATTEOTTI AMID A THRONG OF MOURNERS. i***'*'^ THE U.S. IMMIGRATION ACT : A MASS MEETING IN SHIBA PARK, TOKIO. 



FULL MILITARY HONOURS FOR A BRISTOL V.C. : THE LATE SERGT. H. BLANCHARD WOOD 
LYING IN STATE IN THE CATHEDRAL, GUARDED BY SERGEANTS OF THE SCOTS GUARDS. 


AN ISLAMIC LEADER WHO OFFERED PRAYER AT LUDGATE 
CIRCUS : THE KHAUFA-UL-MASSIH, HOW IN LONDON. 


Rovigo, in north-east Italy.-A Japanese mass meeting of protest against the new U.S. Immigration Act was held in Shiba Park, Tokio, on July 1.-The 

Abbey of St. Faith’s, near Norwich, the home of Mr. Warner Cook, was struck by lightning recently and set on fire. It was built out of the ruins of a 

Benedictine priory founded in 1105.-The strikers at Covent Garden Market on August 25 resorted to mass picketing to prevent waverers from returning to 

work.-The funeral service for the late Sergeant H. Blanchard Wood, V.C., of Bristol, took place in the Cathedral there with full military honours. The wreaths 

included one from Field - Marshal Lord Methuen, and others from the Colonel of the Scots Guards and the staff of the Ministry of Pensions.-The 

Khalifa-ul-Massih Bashir-ed-Din Mahmud Ahmad, head of the Ahmadia movement in Islam, arrived recently in London to attend the Conference of Living 
Religions of the Empire, at the Imperial Institute. On the day of his arrival he offered prayer at Ludgate Circus, in accordance with an Islamic tradition 
regarding prayer at Bab-ul-lud, an Arabic name resembling our Cate of Lud. 
















‘'T'HERE was once a historian who went to the High* 
1. lands to collect material for a history of the 'Forty- 
five. He went with a theory that tradition might be 
considered trustworthy for seventy years after an event; 
but he came away believing that it was not to be trusted 
oven for sex'cnty hours. This ^^^>lics no lack of good 
faith on the part of the narrators of a story; but it is 
notorious that no two eye-witnesses (let alone persons 
further removed) can'give the same account of any one 
happening. 

This was well illustrated by the German professor of 
jurisprudence in whose class-room a row leading to a 
free fight broke out at the close of a lecture on the laws 
of evidence. When order was restored, the Profess<K 
proposed that, before anyone left the room, witnesses 
should be sworn and examined as to what bad just occurred. 
No two accounts agreed, and then the lecturer told his 
students that the whole thing was a put-up job of his 
own. He had arranged beforehand that two of the men 
were to come to high words and then to blows, in order 
that the class might immediately make a practical experi¬ 
ment in the taking of evidence. The result was not 
reassuring. 

These anecdotes came back to me while I was reading a 
curious book which has created a sensation in France, 
and has just made its appearance in English. It is in¬ 
tended to expose the untrustworthiness of even serious 
and careful history generally, and. 
in particular, the falsity of histories 
of the Great War. The b^k has been 
described as a formidable indictment 
•of the superstition of military genius,’* 
and as “a sustained effort to sift 
truth from falsehood, and to demolish 
legends of the Great War before they 
beaxnc fixed in the permanent fabric 
of history.” Very well—but, one is 
inclined to ask— Quis custodial custotUm ? 

Is this corrector himself infallible ? 

He does not claim to be anything of 
the He is merely a man with 

a passion for truth, the courage to speak 
his honest thoughts, and, like all his 
kind, he has got himself into hot water. 

The book bears the attractive title, 

Plutarch Lied ” (Grant Richards; 

75 . 6 d.). The authoris Jean de PMerrefeu, 
and the translates, Jeffery E. Jeffery. 

M. Pierrefeu's method is a little more 
subtle than mere detection of errors 
in the narration of fact. He goes 
down to the causes that delude men 
who have no intention of being dis¬ 
honest. He illustrates this from the 
case erf the well-bred man who knocks 
against another well-bred man in the 
street. Politeness demands that one ■ ■ 
shall apologise, and the other answers ^ CHURCH 

smilingly, ** Not at all.” Yet, says 
imcompromising M. Pierrefeu, if you 

could see mto the minds of these church at 

two smiling men, you would realise which was built at 
that cme was saying to himself with fulfilled its or 

the rapidity of lightning and without 
even knowing what was in his mind, 

The arrant fool! Why did he get in my way ? ” ; and 
the other, “ Clumsy ass ! He nearly knocked me down ! ” 
Most men's thoughts are double-sided, and every refure- 
sentatiem of reality which occurs to their minds gives a 
reflection, touched up still further by their speech. To 
succeed in bringing off this trick on every occasion one 
must be a product of civilisation.” With these civilities 
M. Pierrefeu dispenses in his writing of war history. 
In a Foreword to readers of the English edition he explains 
the method of his apparent madness. 

The war turn* d the world upside down, but it did 
not alter mankind. As hitherto, men cemtinue to observe 
the rules of good taste and the rites implicit in a good 
•education. There was a rush to applaud the distinction 
the generals had won in the conflict. Mistakes and disap¬ 
pointments were glossed over by the l^guagc of com¬ 
pliment. “ If I had not been a queer sort of man,*' says 
this frank writer, “ 1 should have done what everyone 
else was doing." But his conception of histcxical truth 
prevented that. “ I wanted,” he says, “ to pay court 
to historical truth. Circumstances put me in a good 
positicHi to carry out this project, because foe a period 
of three years it was my task to edit the official com¬ 
munique issued by French G.H.Q. 1 fulfilled my good 
intentions, and * Plutarch Lied' is evidence that 1 did so. 
The result, obviously enough, could scarcely have failed 
to be deplorable, and I can readily understand how I came 
to be regarded as an ill-mannered person.” 

M. Pierrefeu’s “ ill - mannered ” writing in reality 
most urbane—has sold 750,000 copies of his book in 
France. The chances are that it wiU do very well in 
this country also. According to the weekly com- 
■muniqui from the publisher's G.H.Q., “ Plutarch Lied " 
has had h “ glorious Press,” and this it thoroughly 
deserved, for no more fascinating and awakening book has 
appeared in the recent lists. One knows, to be sure, 
that a ** glorious Press ” does not always mean a huge 
sale, but M. Pierrefeu ought to have it both ways. He says 
he is quite ready to be put in the comer if any readers 


By J. D. SYMON. 

wish it. Still, be has great hopes of finding among them 
some good soul who, after be has read the book, will send 
the author a small piece of plum-tart out of gratitude. He 
fears, however, he may not be able to promise ** not to do 
it again.” Few of his readers, 1 take it, will wish him to 
make any such promise, and many will offer plum-tart. 

The romance of war only gains by this uncompromising 
and deliberately unromantic record. Generals may no 
longer appear as the sublimely inspired demigods of popular 
report, but the story of the Marne, for example, takes a 
fresh interest and poignancy from M. Pierrefeu's way of 
telling it. That success, it appears, was made possible only 
by what was an initial blunder'on the part of the French, 
not the Germans. Chi Aug. 25 , 1914 , a Minister, for political 
reasons, removed from the command of Joffre (already short 
of troc^s) the whole Sixth Army and inunobilised it in 
front of Paris. ” And then—a marvellous' stroke of luck ! 
Suddenly, this Sixth Army . . . was to find itself in the very 
best position to carry out the manoeuvre which had quite 
evidently been previously abandoned.” It found itself, 
naturally enough and without moving from its position, on 
the flank of the enemy, who had abruptly changed his 
plans— 

What Joffre had vainly tried to bring about, the fears of a Mioister 
had succeeded in doing. And the order, useless and illogical though 
it seemed when the Germans were rushing forward to besiege Paris, 
became admirably prudent when they turned away. Tbe rivalry ol 
two ambitioDS did more for tbe safety of tbe country than did the 
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A CHURCH TOWER BUILT AS A LIGHTHOUSE: A UNIQUE RELIC OF BYGONE DAYS 
AT BLAKENEY, ON THE NORFOLK COAST. 

The old church at Blakeney, on the coast of Norfolk, not far from Cromer, has two towpn, the mailer of 
which was built as a lighthouse, to guide ships into the now disused harbour. It is said that the lower has 
not fulfilled its original purpose since the advent of* railways, but it still staruls as a curiosity of architecture. 

Pkotogrmpk by Keystone Viete Co. 
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minds gives a poaBcaced mere than any an intuition of tbrir lock. Paulus .<Emilius things. And u 

ir speech. To gave pledges to Nemess. With what zest did Cond6 sing a Te Deum " lif^'* reduce* 

Y occasion one on the ntonow of a victory I And bad not Napoleon as much trust and tbe inevita 

these civilities ' in his star as in ? 

f war history. ..... There is a ' 

ion he explains t 1 . x.. . ^ l x -x- not that spiritu 

Iconoclasm is the note of much current writing, par- ^ oft^ introdi 

ticularly in memoirs. But M. Pierrefeu’s shattering of idols persistence afte 

m. but it did It is "‘tef » bTwas accused 

nue to observe of that s^e thing we raU Fate and the natural ^ 

licit in a good blindness of struggling mmtals. The workings of Destiny 
the distinction ex.™pUfied in anoth« new which has the 

Ikes and disap- sequences, but 

guage of com- Co""” C' S- F<»f(Methuen ; los. 6 d.). jjoy 

of man,” says There the author takes as his leading motive the vamty ,i„guished not c 
what everyone *'’i<=** ill«st«‘™ by » lively account intrinsic ercellc 

listorical truth °I Napoleon's career and entourage. The chief puppet ■■THKHinnEN 
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ac in a good which the tunc is called by Nemesis. The book, if more make a charmii 
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e official com- "““e the less so that it condescends occasionaUy to the jhe thing • Cl 
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that 1 did so. * ’ ‘ ‘ * good fortune is 

(ly have failed Frankness about the war has taken an entirely new turn menaced by the 

nd how I came in that remarkable novel, *' Thb Natural Man,” by Patrick for him, and at 

Miller (Grant Richards; 7 s. 6 d.), a st<x’y that reverses tbe mated in a vcr> 

. usual outlook. The hero, Peter Blaven, makes no bones same idea runs 

;g in reality about his enjoyment of fighting. He was not, however, a Wine Beyond 

f his book in monster or a person obsessed with blood-lust—or, indeed. former is a jo> 

very well in lust of any kind. There is something of a monkish austerity more elaborate 

weekly com- in his attitude towards the usual recreati<His of the cam- touch as a sa 

^lutarch Lied " paigner ; he is a monk, too, in his conception of the business in literature, 

it thoroughly of soldiering. The encounter of danger is to him a vocation, Troglodyte," “ 

•ning book has to be pursued whole-heartedly, as an experience in itself, This book ougl 

I, to be sure, and with an almost religious fervour. He denies the natural can hope to be 

mean a huge man, even the heroic natural man, in that he has no shrink- once found, is 

vays. He says ing from peril—he cannot have enough of it. This ought, Noyes will soo; 

if any readers in one reading of character, to detract from his courage, fits his hand sc 


for true courage has been defined as the ccmquering of 
terror ; but tbe author has so handled Blaven that we 
accept him as a possible type. The war novel in its earfier 
form may be dead, but books like Brfr. Miller's prove that 
it has still a future and a brilliant future at that. 

In tbe opinion of an American bishop, the craving for 
sensational fiction, even of the cheapest kind, is a beahby 
proof of humanity's desire for ’* life.” It is time that 
some definition of ** life ” in the more recent usage of tbe 
word were attempted. In much current fiction Life '* 
has become almost a character in tbe stwy, a personificrfi 
abstraction that controls the destiny of mortals. It appears 
sometimes as an inexorable power, against which fauinaxi 
effort is futile; sometimes as an object of desire, the pur¬ 
suit of which explains or even justifies aberrations of 
conduct. At other times it is an object of terror, and this 
terror is regarded as reprehensible. The conventiem first 
became insistent, 1 think, in tbe works of Mr. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, and it has now become a sort of cant phrase, 
used loosely and with various meanings. The meve one 
considers it in tbe fiction of to-day, tbe more obscure and 
elusive it becomes. In several instances tbe substitution 
of “ Fate ” for " Life ” would make all clear, but in the 
bishop's argument this will not do. The “ life " his dime- 
novel readers crave is only another name for a cheap and 
deleterious sensationalism. . This term “ life ” tlireatens 
to become meaningless and degraded, and the writer wbn 
restores it to its premier use will do fiction and the language 


You will find a definition of “ life " 
in Mr. Robert Hichens's new novel, 
" After the Verdict," (Methuen ; 
7 s. 6 d.), the most powerful and finished 
work this author has given us for man 3 ' 
a day. Here the principal character, 
who has just been acquitted of murder, 
speaking of his ordeal, says : “ That's 
life ! An experience such as I've jti$t 
come through strips all tbe illusions 
away. Life is — going cm, shedding 
things, forgetting things, forgetthkg 
people, loves, hatreds, passions, 
sorrows. It has to be so. Otherwise 
people who are sensitive would coo* 
tinually be destroyed by their mis¬ 
eries. .. . And yet 1 'm wrong. Some 
things are not forgotten. As long 
as I live people will alwa>*s remem¬ 
ber that 1 am the man who was 
accused of murdering a woman." 


That is the “ life ” that remains 
for Clive Baratrie and presents him 
with an ordeal almost as agonising 
as bis (H’deal in the dock. He is 
inclined to shirk it and go into exile 
under another name, but is persuaded 
* to return to the world by the girl he 

rCONE DAYS marries. The world, as is to be 

expected, does not use him kindly, 
and throughout tbe book the reader is 
pn. the snaller of haunted by the suspicicxi that, i after 

that the lower has all, the world’s verdict may be justi- 

iity of architecture. Hicbens balances motives 

and emotions with admirable skill, 
and, whether you consider the ending 
satisfactory or not, ^^ou will at any rate acknowledge 
that here is a presentation of “life,” clear-cut, definite, 
and uncompromising—a picture of the tragedy of mortal 
things. And under^Tng it is, perhaps, a hint that this 
" lif^'* reduced to its simplest terms, is just actloa 
and tbe inevitable consequences of action. 

There is a touch of mysticism in the story, but it is 
not that spiritualism of the sMnee which Mr. Hicbens has 
so oftmi introduced into his novels. It is rather the subtle 
persistence, after death, of the hero’s evil genius, tbe wotnaa 
be was accused of murdering, who still fights against him 
and tbe woman he married. 

The persistence, not only of actiems and their con¬ 
sequences, but of dead people, plan’s a prominent part in 
Mr. Alfred Noyes's volume of short stories, which are dis¬ 
tinguished not only as the WOTk of a poet, but for their own 
intrinsic excellence. The second story, ** Checkmate," ia 
** The Hidden Player ” (Hodder and Stoughton ; 7 s. fid.) 
takes high rank amcmg tales of the weird. Part of it would 
make a charming essay on “ the Game and Playe of tbe 
Chesse," as a true chc^-lovcr sees it, but the little drama is 
the thing. “ Checkmate ” describes a game played against 
an invisible player by a successful writer, who for all bis 
good fortune is uneasy about his life and work. He is 
menaced by the sense of some unseen power lying in wait 
for him, and at the end of the spectral game he is check¬ 
mated in a very terrible way by an early false move. The 
same idea runs through all the stories except two—“Tbe 
Wine Beyond the World ” and “ The. Red Rat.” The 
former is a joyous piece of serio-comic relief; the latter, 
more elaborately amusing, proclaims Mr. Noyes’s deft 
touch as a satirist and parodist of contemporary fads 
in literature. Of the others, the pick are “ Tbe 
Troglodyte,” “ Court-Martial," and “The Parson's Tale." 
This book ought “ to be read as widely as good writing 
can hope to be read,” and, happily, tbe public for that^ 
once found, is not so restricted, after all. I hope Mr. 
Noyes will soon give us further stori^ in a manner that 
fits his hand so well. 
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THE WIRELESS “BEAM” SYSTEM, RECENTLY USED TO COMMUNICATE WITH SYDNEY AND BUENOS AIRES, APPLIED TO 
THE GUIDANCE OF SHIPS OFF A DANGEROUS COAST : THE APPARATUS AT INCHKEITH AND ABOARD THE " ROYAL SCOT.” 


The short wave wireless used in the Beam System is the latest development 
of the inventions of Senatore Marconi, ably assisted by Mr. C. S. Franklin. 
The Beam system has been successfully used for long-distance wireless com¬ 
munication to Australia and South America. The reflectors consist of a large 
number of vertical wires arranged in a parabolic curve. The message from the 
transmitting aerial is projected on to the reflector and sent out in a direct line. 
The first of the ships thus fitted is the “ Royal Scot.” of the London and Edin¬ 
burgh Shipping Company, which on its weekly voyages to and from London and 
Leith regularly passes the rocky island of Inchkeith in the Firth of Forth. The 
messages are received at a distance *of nine or ten miles from Inchkeith. On 
the base bf the revolving reflector are placed in raised metal a number of Morse 
.signals. As these dots and dashes pass the contact-box| the transmitter operates 


and radiates that particular signal. In the ship is a compass card, with pointers 
attached, called the Bearing Corrector. Around the card at all points of the 

compass are Morse signals corresponding to those on the base of the projector. 

Therefore, when the ship's navigator hears a certain Morse signal come through 

his telephones, he sets his pointer to the point of the compass indicated ; then, 
when he again hears, he sets the second pointer in position. The Bearing 

indicator spaced between these two points will give him the correct bearing of 
the transmitter. By adjusting the tuning-in handle at the side of the receiver, 
he can (with a little practice) learn by the difference in the signals exactly how 
far he is away from the island. The aerials on the ship are placed at either end 
of the ship's bridge, and consist of stiff wire aerials (similar to the transmitting 
aerials) fixed to out-riggers .—{Drmtpimti Copfrighied im f&r tfmittd SUdes mm4 Cdnsd^ ] 



































































WHERE AN EGYPTIAN RAILWAY BATTALION COMMITTED ACTS OF SABOTAGE AND WAS FIRED ON BY SUDANESE TROOPS : 

AN EXCITED CROWD ON THE WAY TO ATBARA. _ 


It was stated on August 21 that the Egyptian Railway Battalion which caused the trouble at Atbara, in the Sudan, was being evacuated to 
that advance sections had arrived at Shellal on August 24. Part of the battalion was to be absorbed in other units, and part sent to the ^J 

be recalled that disturbances in the Sudan, which have since been the subject of an exchange of Notes and other communications between the .f 

Egyptian Governments, broke out on August 9 at Khartoum, on the 10th at Port Sudan, and on the 11th at Athara. On August 12 the British Kes. , 
in Cairo stated; ‘'The news from Atbara is that soldiers of the Railway Battalion left their barracks on the morning of August 11 and proceeded to demo 
in the market place. They were surrounded by two British platoons and a half-squadron of Arab Mounted Rifles who had been sent on the pre o • 

fr =^hartoum. Finally the demonstrators returned to barracks and a guard of Arab Mounted Rifles was placed over them. Later in the day some gy? 

I the Railway Battalion attempted to break the cordon established by the guard, who repulsed them, using the butts of their rifles. Subsequen 
loldiers attacked the guard, throwing bricks and other missiles, whereupon the guard fired. No British troops were present at the time o t e 


REINFORCEMENTS ON THEIR WAY TO ATBARA AFTER THE RECENT DISTURBANCES THERE AND ELSEWHERE IN THE SUDAN ; 
A MILITARY TRAIN. SHOWING TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS WITH A MACHINE-GUN. 
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eAILWAY. TROOPS: ATBARA—FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS TO ARRIVE. 



WHERE 250 MEN OF THE EGYPTIAN RAILWAY BATTALION (SUBSEQUENTLY EVACUATED) WERE CONFINED 
AND 16 OF THE RINGLEADERS ARRESTED : ATBARA—EXCITEMENT AT THE RAILWAY STATION. 




CARRYING BANNERS BEARING ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS MEANING “COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE ' : A STREET PROCESSION IN ATBARA. 
WHERE EGYPTIAN AGITATORS ARE SAID TO HAVE FOMENTED DISTURBANCES 




} fcy the Sudan Mounted Rifles, which apparently occurred without orders and under extreme provocation. The casualties among the Railwaymen are 2 killed, 

^ 2 died of wounds. 11 seriously wounded, and S slightly wounded. Two boys who were in the barracks at the time were slightly wounded." A later com* 

^ xnuniqui added : ** Further information now available from Atbara shows that the soldiers of the Egyptian Railway Battalion committed considerable sabotage 
^ 'within the railway works, using long iron bars in order to destroy motor-cars, machinery, and stock, and setting Are to some offices. They refused to respond 

^ to the moderating counsels of their commanding officer and two senior officials of the Sudan railways. By the Sirdar's order a Court of Inquiry has been set 

^ up, and is now hearing evidence, and will in due course issue its report. It appears that the order to Are was given by a Mulazim [subaltern] of the Sudanese 
i Mounted Rifles, who instructed the Shawish [sergeant] to make the men fire over the heads of the Egyptian soldiers who were attacking the Sudanese." On 
* August 14 it was stated that Atbara was then quiet, but that much damage had been done to motor-trollies and machines, while workshops and offices ha< 
t been wrecked. Of the Egyptian Railway Battalion 250 were confined to barracks and 16 of the ringleaders placed under arrest. 
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WINES OF France:* By h. Warner allen: 



I N potent youth, fiery and frenzied ; in days of 
full-bodied discretion, warm and kindly; in 
velvet-clad age, mellow and of ** almost unearthly 
perfection." like " a prime old gentleman, a little 
bent with years perhaps, but still with all the 
fragrance of finest intellect." the great wines live 
their capricious span with Burgundy as King. Bor¬ 
deaux as Queen, and Champagne as Court Jester 
bladdering the jaded into laughter. 

If they are to be sung by a Lord of Language, 
such as the panegyrist will have D'Annunzio to be. 


one point the wine-lover should insist; the glass 
should be generously large. A horrid fashion pre¬ 
vails in England of filling wine glasses to the brim 
. . . a glass should be little more than half full, so 
that it can be tilted this way and that, and scien¬ 
tifically rotated, and a space should be left above 
the surface of the wine, where the subtle essences 
of the bouquet may gather." 

To decant or not to decant is a problem much 


discussed. On the whole, 
the decanter, and more 


expert opinion is against 
particularly that of M. 
Mathieu. Mr. Warner 
Allen notes as to this : 
" One of the chief ob¬ 
jections brought against 
his attitude is the diffi¬ 
culty of pouring out 
an old wine without 
shaking up the deposit. 
A steady hand is not 
enough, because if the 
bottle is tilted back 
after pouring, the wine 
rushing back from the 
neck will certainly dis¬ 
turb any loose sediment 
in the bottle. M. Mat¬ 
hieu relies on the basket 
to prevent this disaster, 
and Professor Saintsbury 
explains in greater detail 
how the basket must be 
used. ‘ As for Burgundy 
baskets ... to make 
them of any real good, 
the whole of the con¬ 
tents should be poured 
into successive glasses, 
at only the necessary 
inclination, till the sedi- 


drink water, in little sips, to be turned over and 
over, and rolled attentively round the tongue." 

After that, it is not a matter for wonder when 
Mr. Warner Allen continues : *' For the wine-lover 
the food should simply be a frame for the wines." 

The next point is all-important. " As concerns 
the order of the wines there is one general and 
immutable principle: wines must be served 
in a gradually ascending scale, beginning with 
the youngest and lightest and gradually working up 
to the oldest and fullest bodied." Mr. Warner 
Allen’s ideal is that of Mr. C. W. Berry, " prince 
of wine-lovers." 

" With the hors d'etuvre came a Very Old Amon¬ 
tillado. . . . Chablis Moutonne 1904, with the 
soup, was the perfect expression of Chablis. . . . 
The full orchestral music of Montrachet, 1889 (IMar- 
quis de la Guiche) . . . was accompanied by a 
sole marguery. The same wonderful grape, the 
chardonnay or white pinot, produced both Chablis 
and Montrachet, but what a contrast betvreen them ! 
The deep gold and almost overpowering magnificence 
of the Montrachet, with its intensity and force, is 
the birthright of the greatest of white Burgundies, 
and. owing to its very splendour, theoreti(^ly. it 
was not perhaps quite in place in the banquet. . . . 
There followed a saddle of mutton and a pheasant 
to escort the three great Qarets. which were the 
crowning glory of this Dionysiac Agape—ChAteau 
Lafite 1S65. Chiiteau Lafitc 1873. and a Magnum, 
the last illustrious Magnum, of Chateau Lafite 1864, 
all ch&teau-bottled. . . . After such a wine an 
anti-climax seemed inevitable, but the Sercial 
Madeira, 1854, which followed alter a cheese souffli, 
brought no sense of disappointment. ... It heralded 
most honourably the coming of those rarest Cognacs 
Grande Fine Champagne 1810 and 1830." 

Thus one who is both master and willing slave 
of his subject, a writer who can be Ivrical and prac¬ 
tical in turn : now dealing with the making of wines, 


SHOULD THE TOWERS OF NOTRE DAME BE CROWNED WITH SPIRES, AS INTENDED 
BY THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTS? THE CATHEDRAL AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


alone in this our generation, they must be nurtured 
patiently under the most cherishing of guardians. 

Writing in jest, but thinking in earnest, Mr. 
Warner Allen would have Chairs of W'^ine in our 
ancient universities I " The degree of Bacchi Bacca- 
laureus would have an attractive punning flavour, 
and the most learned Don would be proud to boast 
that he was Vini Magister." 

Then, in truth, would undergraduates have tan- 
talisingly intricate questions to floor them: much 
cramming would go l^fore a Pass, before the student 
could hope to be the complete cellarer or the Crichton 
of butlers. Many mysteries would have to be his : 
the growing of the grapes and their gathering: pests 
and " illnesses," their prevention and cure \ the 
vital alliance between soil and climate and vines 
producing delicacy, bouquet, or fire \ the pressing, 
and the fermentations when the temperature of the 
vat is " watched as closely as that of a fever patient, 
and each vat has a kind of hospital chart attached 
to it ; the cashing and the rackings ; the fining; 
the clearings of sediment, when the practised digorgeur 
of champagne can uncork and temporarily re-cork 
a thousand bottles or so a day; the bottling; the 
duration of the liquids' life; storage and the 
perils of travel; and service — especially service, 
with its elaborate ceremonial of handling, corks, 
glasses, baskets, and decanters, its precise tem¬ 
peratures and its " processional order" of classes 
and vintages. 

Let us take that phase; the phase dearest to 
the connoisseur. The lures of the wine are four: 
its colour, its bouquet, its fruit, and its body. That 
is the ruling of M. Kodies. To see that each has its 
due is an art. Here is the manner of it. 

" Wine glasses should be chosen so that every 
virtue in the precious liquid they contain may be 
appreciated. Generally speaking, coloured glasses 
are an abomination, since they deliberately obscure 
one of wine’s most glorious qualities, its appeal to 
the eye. ... In principle, then, glasses should 
be colourless. They should also be as thin as possible, 
so that when required the heat of the hand may be 
promptly transferred to their contents. . . . On 


• • The Wiiics of France.” By H, Warner Allen. (T, Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd. ; 8*. 6d- net.) 


AS IT WOULD BE IF THE PLANS OF VIOLLET-LE-DUC WERE CARRIED OUT: 

NOTRE DAME WITH SPIRES ADDED ON THE PHOTOGRAPH. 

Pzris has been discussii^ lately whether the towers of Notre Dame, left unfinished by the thirteenth- 
century architects, should now be crowned with spires, as originally Intended. Certain rich Atnericans 
have offered to help in paying the cost. Leading Parisians are practically unanimous against the 
idea. The central spire was added in 1855 by Vk)llet-Ie-Duc, who designed spires for the towers that 
would increase their height from about 220 ft. to 406 ft. 


ment is reached, and no 
tilting back permitted.*" 

So to the temperatures 
at which wines should be 
served. " White wines 
should be a few degrees 
colder than the room, 
but not too cold. . . . 

Red wines should be 
drunk at the tempera¬ 
ture of the room, since 
warmth develops their 
bouquet. . . The 

heavier a wine, the colder 
it should be drunk." 

Then to the actual 
drinking. " The cork 
should be drawn by the 
master of the house, who 
amid general anxiety 
smells it with infinite 
solicitude, being careful 
to wrap round it a nap¬ 
kin, so arranged that it 
cuts ofl all that part of 
the cork which has been 
exposed to the air and 
may therefore smell of 
mould and decay without 
fatal rc^sults to the wine. 

. . . With a steady even 
movement the wine is 
poured into the glasses 
that await it, until the 
first glimpse of sediment shows, itself at the neck. 
In silence host and guests r£use their glasses level 
with their eyes, for colour paves the way to smell and 
taste. . . . After colour, bouquet. The glasses should 
be passed quietly beneath the nostrils, and its per¬ 
fume lightly aspired. For a fuller appreciation of 
the bouquet the sense of smell must be assisted 
by an artifice. ... A movement of rotation is 
given to the wine, so that its volatile elements 
may the more easily be set free to reach the sensory 
organs. . . . The warmth of the hands should be 
applied to the glass until the perfect temperature 
is reached. . . . The wine must be drunk as birds 


now with the elusive .subtleties of the vintages, with 
the romantic history, the traditions and the legends 
of the vineyards, and with the art of those whose 
claims accord with those of the Dukes of Burgundy 
who were proud to call themselves " immediate 
lords of the best wines in Christendom on account 
of their good land of Burgundy more famous and 
renowned than any other where wine grows." 

If ever there be a Chair of Wine, " The Wines of 
France " will entitle Mr. Warner Allen to be its first 
occupant! Nothing could better prove his know*- 
ledge and his enthusiasm, or his ability to hold an 
audience fascinated. £. H. G. 
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OLD ROMANCE AND MODERN HOLIDAYS: TWILIGHT IN VENICE. 


FROM l llK I>A1NTIN(. RV l.LSI.Ti: W. R.D.A. 



RECENTLY VISITED BY BRITISH WARSHIPS: VENICE —A PAINTING BY LESLIE W. LANG, R.B.A. 

Venice, which once held “the gorgeous East in lee,” has become in de Beauvoir Brock, visited Venice, and exchanged hospitalities with the 

latter days a lure to holiday-makers from the West. While some love Italian naval authorities. Admiral Giovanni entertained Sir Osmond 

to muse on her romantic past, explore her splendid buildings, or glide Brock on August 14 , and on the following Sunday a reception was 

along in a gondola through the maze of her canais, others, of a more held on board the “Iron Duke,” the British flag-ship. H.M.S. 

mundane sort, enjoy the delights of bathing on the Lido. Recently a “Wren,” moored in the Grand Canal, was an object of great interest 

squadron of the British Mediterranean Fleet, under Admiral Sir Osmond 1 lo the Venetians.— [Co^>TigA/t-d i« UnUtu* am/ 
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A NEW FLIGHTLESS BIRD: THE RAIL OF INACCESSIBLE ISLAND. 

SPECIALLY PAIN'TED FOR "THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" liV G. E. LODGE. 


FOUND IN A REMOTE ISLAND NEAR TRISTAN DA CUNHA : THE FLIGHTLESS RAIL, A SPECIMEN OF WHICH, 
ONLY LATELY BROUGHT TO ENGLAND, IS “ THE RAREST THING ” AT WEMBLEY. 


In tl'e Tristan da Cunha section of the South African Pavilion at Wembley is a 
specimen of the Flightless Rail [Alltintisia Koiifrsi) from Inaccessible Island, 
Mr. Douglas M. Gane, through whom it was obt»*ined, writes to us : “ The British 
Museum have been seeking a specimen for the last seventy years, and two were 
sent to me last year. One of these is shown at Wembley, and it is probably the 
rarest thing in the Exlrbition. " Describing the finding of specimens, the Rev. 
Martyii Rogers, the missionary of Tristan da Cunh', who sent two to the British 


Museum, says ; “ The men of Tristan have recently made the great journey to 
Inaccessible Island. Natural history specimens were obtained, including that rare 
and peculiar bird known as the ‘island cock.’ This bird is small, of a black 
plumage, has red eyes, and is almost wingless. It never files, but runs with 
amazing sv/iftness, and is very clever and cunning at escaping men and dogs. 
The ‘ Quest ' expedition sought vainly for this bird. Its eggs have never been 
seen or obtained."— l(.'ol>yn^huU in the UiutiJ i>lutfs arul Lanud,’..] 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST SINGLE-ENGINED AEROPLANE: THE “CUBAROO. 


Photographs by Special Press 


WEIGHING NINE TONS. BUT MANCEUVRED AS EASILY AS A SINGLE-SEATER SCOUT 


HOW THE HUGE WINGS ARE FOLDED FOR STORAGE : THE HINGE OF THE RIGHT- 



HAND WING (TURNED BACK TOWARDS THE TAIL}. 


SHOWING THE TORPEDO RACK (ABOVE THE MAN ON THE EXTRE 
A CLOSE VIEW OF THE LARGE LANDING WHEELS (4 FT. H 


for the ‘aeroplane and engine builders, who were congratulated by a party of 
distinguished British and foreign air representatives present. The '* Cubaroo ” 
has a gross weight of over 9 tons, a carrying capacity of 3 tons, wing>span of 
88 ft., length 54 ft., and height over all, over 19 ft. TTierc are two pairs of 
landing wheels, with a rack for bombs or torpedoes between them and under the 
body (as may be seen in the two lower photographs). The wings can be folded 
back for storage. The machine is the largest single-engined aeroplane in the 
world, and the lOOO-h.p. Napier ** Cub ” that drives it is the highest-powered 
aero engine ever constructed. 


The new monster bombing aeroplane known as the “ Cubaroo,*' built for the Air 
Ministry by the Blackburn Aeroplane Company, with a 10CX)-h.p. engine by 
Messrs. D. Napier and Son, made its first official flight on August 21 at Brough, 

near Hull. The pilot was Flight-Ueutbnant W. 5. Buiman, a well-known test- 

pilot from the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough, who handled and 

manciuvred the great machine as easily as. though it were a single-seater scout. 

It rose into the air after a run of less than 200 yards, and after a twenty- 
minutes’ flight, during which it turned, banked, climbed, and moved in a small 
circle, a perfect landing was eflected. The test was very successful, and a triumph 
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A ZEPPELIN TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC: REPARATION FOR THE U.S.A. 

Photographs by Nkvmann Film Production, Bbrlin. 


SOON TO START ON HER FUGHT FROM FRIEDRICHSHAFEN TO NEW YORK AND (IF SUCCESSFUL) THE RRST CIVILIAN ZEPPBUN TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC; 
THE **ZJL3*’—THE HUGE INTERIOR AFTER COMPLETION OF THE FRAMEWORK. 


WITH THE OUTER SKIN IN POSITION ON THE FRONT HALF: THE EXTERIOR OF THE NEW ZEPPELIN *‘Z.RJ.,'’ TAPERING TO A SHARP-POINTED STERN, 
DURING CONSTRUCTION IN ITS SHED AT FRIEDRICHSHAFEN, ON LAKE CONSTANCE. 


The new Zeppelin ** Z.R.3 ” (the official American number), or ** L.Z.126,** as 
the Germans call her, has been built at the expense of the German Government 
as a substitute for two rigid airships awarded to the United States, by way of 
reparation, under the Versailles Treaty. The Orman airships surrendered in 1913 
were destroyed by their crews in their sheds. In deciding to- take a single 
airship equal in volume to two of those destroyed, the U.S. Government 
stipulated that it should be of a civilian, not a military, type, and should 
embody the latest designs. It was arranged that the ** Z.R.3.” which was 
recently completed, should begin some preliminary trial flights on August 25, 
and start for America early in September. The probable route is from 
Friedrichshafen to the sooth coasts of England and Ireland, and thence across 


the Atlantic to Newfoundland and Lakehurst—a total distance of 4350 miles. 
If successful, she will be the first civilian Zeppelin to cross the Atlantic, but 
not the first airship, as the flight to America and back was accomplished some 
years ago by the British ” R,34.” The ” Z.R.3 ” is of the usual torpedo 
shape with blunt rounded nose and sharp-pointed stern. She was built in a 
shed on the north shore of Lake Constance. Her length Is 665 ft., greatest 
diameter about 90 ft., and greatest height about 101 ft. It takes 2,472,000 
cubic feet of hydrogen to inflate her. The total lift is about 86 tons, not 
including the weight of the gas, and the ship is designed to carry twenty 
passengers and a considerable amount of cargo. Her maximum speed is about 
seventy-six miles an hour. 
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T hey all knew him in London, for he has a 
good Cockney name, and his father is well 
known round Carey Street—not because he has been 
a bankrupt (perish the thought !) but because he 
has a business where lawyers run in and out to buy 
stationery and have a pow-wow with the dear old 
fellow: a character, perfect digest of law and 
Shakespeare. He was a great amateur in his day, 
and that is perhaps why his son, my hero, was no 
grxMl in business as a junior with Dutch egg and 


butter and cheese importers on the quay by the 
Custom House. He was a bright lad. but he had 
no head for hgures, and he loathed the Dutch farm 
produce which brought him eighty a year—not so 
bad a salary twenty years ago. He was always full 
of the theatre : he saw all the plays; he knew the 
career of all the actors of the day from A to Z; he 
could quote epigrams from Wilde and tirades from 
Shaw with rare retentiveness of memory. Had he 
been as well versed in bis trade, he might have become 
the Cheese King of London—as his employer told 
him. But the theatre was in his blood—and who 
knows what that means could predict what would 
inevitably happen. He took time by the forelock— 
for the “ sack ” was hanging over him—and he ran 
away; or rather, he sailed forth. In those days 
steerage to New’ York cost three pounds—and no 
questions asked at Ellis Island witl regard to per¬ 
centage of immigration ; so, with a month's salary 
safely in his pocket (he was wise enough to skedaddle 
on pay-day), he felt a Croesus with worlds before 
him to conquer. 

He arrived duly in the great Transatlantic 
city, where he did not know a soul. With one 
thing and another, his cash had melted down to 
ten dollars—at a pinch, enough for a week or two 
on frugal rations. He had heard of a paper called 
Varie/v, and bought it. There he read : “ Call Boy 
wanted at 50 c. a day; apply Blank Theatre, Herald 
Square.” He entered the stage-door keeper’s lodge 
with a bland face and the hrm determination that 
he would get in, and that one day the theatre would 
be his. It is. But I must not disturb the regular 
course of evolution. In America, it appears, they 
do not worry much about references, as with us; all . 
they did was to ask about his experience, and he told 
the tale. Oh, yes; he knew all about the job: 
he had been at the Haymarket in London—the little 
liar !—and had come over to better himself. 

The truth was, so he told me, when I met him in 
Switzerland the other day, and enticed him to unfold 
the story of his successful life, that he had read a series 
of articles in an old theatrical paper in London, and 
had paid particular attention to the chapter, ” Call 
Boys ” and ” Stage Managers ” (the " producer ” was 
hardly mentioned in those days of actor-managers, 
who took all the credit). So he had at least a theo¬ 
retical smattering of his future activities. He set 
to work many times with the cold sweat of fear on 
his brow, but he got on. His ” boss ” called him a 
‘ 'cute guy,” and gave him 25 c. rise. When the 
act is in progress aud all the characters are ” on,” 


the call-boy has a little leisure. He used it well. 
Night after night he stood by the prompter and 
learned his trade ; night after night he dogged the 
steps of the stage-manager and learned his. The 
prompter fell ill, the stage-manager ditto ; and our 
friend boldly walked into the manager's sanctum 
and asked for a chance, was looked at askance, 
pleaded hard, got it, and did well. He felt equipped 
and sought an engagement on the road as A.S.M. 
(Assistant Stage-Manager) ; the cents grew rapidly 
into dollars. He 
careered all over the 
States, from New Jer¬ 
sey to New Orleans. 
It was a hard, rest¬ 
less, responsible life— 
oh, those one - night 
stands, those endless 
railway journeys, those 
thousandfold worries 
with people and with 
luggage I However, it 
was all in the day's 
work. 'The prompter 
became a full-hedged 
stage-manager. Some¬ 
times he acted in a 
case of emergency, 
but, as he candidly 
admitted, ” I was a 
damn bad actor, and 
it wasn’t my game.” 
That theatre in Herald 
Square, that was the 
goal. It was yet a 
long way off I Never 
mind, where there's 
a will there's a way; 
when brain helps pro¬ 
gress. there's no limit. 

Now by that time 
he had learned all 
there was to be known 
of the theatre; he had seen and helped to produce 
untold plays—he would write one; it was ” as easy 
as that ” ! Yes; but bow to get it on when it 
was written ? He had to find the missing link— 
to league in with a dramatist who had the 
hearing of managers. Of course, he knew many 
authors, but there is a gulf between a young stage- 
manager and a successful playwright; a partner¬ 
ship such stuff as dreams are made on. Still, he 
was bold and he was imaginative, and he was indeed 
the ” 'cute guy ” of his first laudation. He found a 
plot, a wonderiul story of crime, in Albert Bataille's 
famous volumes of French trials. He composed a 
minute scenario, and. 
certain that it would 
” catch on,” he sent 
it —”'cute guy” — 
under the pseudonym 
of a lady to a well- 
known dramatist. 

Wliether it was the 
lady or the scenario 
that did the trick, our 
hero is unable to say, 
but he got a most 
affable reply, full of 
praise for the scenario, 
a proposal of col¬ 
laboration, and an 
invitation to discuss 
terms and other 
matters. The situa¬ 
tion, however pro¬ 
mising, was a little 
ticklish; he had to 
make a clean breast 
of his false pretence 
of sex, and he went 
to the interview with 
lead in his shoes. 

But the dramatist 
was also a humorist; 
after his first astonish¬ 
ment, he took the 
hoax in good part, 
and the young Eng¬ 
lishman into partner¬ 
ship. That was not 
a stride — it was a 
leap. Herald Square 
came a few miles 
nearer within sight. 


Meanwhile, he continued his career as a stage- 
manager. He believed in the bird in the hand. 
In due course the play was completed and per¬ 
formed. It was a fair success — it did not set 
the Hudson on fire, but it ran a hundred nights, 
and ran on the road. He had made a little name 
(for, of course, the collaborator got the lion’s share 
of kudos and of the shekels) and some money. 

In London, with his fees in the bank, he would have 
gaily started as a lessee and a manager. But in New 
York, management is a far costlier game than in 
London. He would play the waiting game and 
forge ahead. Instead of plunging into the managerial 
vortex, he worked luird on the stage and the social 
ladder, and he fell in love w’ith a budding leading lady. 
She was a charming woman, popular in Society, and, 
to him. a real helpmate, as the sequel will show. 
One night he and his bride were bidden to a supper 
party. The neighbour of the young wife was a rich 
banker much interested in theatres. He w’as charmed 
by his companion, and she, with true feminine power 
of divination, perceived that ” Kismet ” had not for 
nothing placed her next to the millionaire. Can 
you imagine what a loving, ambitious wife will pour 
into willing ears of the hopes and dreams and aspira¬ 
tions of her husband ? To make a long story short, 
when she reached the climax of her plea, and told 
him the wonderful opportunity to rent the Blank 
Theatre, near Herald Square, the rich man, in post¬ 
prandial mind, and no doubt under the spell of the 
fair charmer, asked her how much would be wanted 
for the enterprise. She named a figure, and he— 
these things happen in America—said without further 
ado: ” Very well; it's clinched. You will hear 

from me in the course of to-morrow.” After that 
the guests rose, and there was dancing. In the 
interval the millionaire sought his late supper 
parriier. and said: ” Referring to our little chat, 

I find that I have my cheque-book on me—1 may 
as well give it you now.” VMiereupon he whipped 
out a cheque-book from bis pocket, a fountain-pen, 
and scribbled. A second later 50,000 dollars, ” On 
account.” said he with a smile, slipped into the 
corsage of the future manager’s wife. ” There is 
but one condition,” he said ; ” zind 1 take your w’ord 
for it. No one except your husband must know 
that I am your banker—you are too young and too 
pretty, you know. People will talk.” 

” And that’s how I, a little later, became the 
owner of that theatre not far from Herald Square,” 
said our hero. 

And that's why I, a confidant who heard tlie tale, 
but asked no questions (in fact, 1 have no idea who the 
millionaire is), must not divulge the " Who's Who ” of 
the case. But it is the true chronicle of how a young 
English City clerk fared well in the American Way. 



GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL PLAYERS IN “OUR LADY OF POVERTY”: THE QUEEN OF 
BEAUTY (MISS WINIFRED BARROWS) AND HER MAIDENS LISTEN TO A TOURNEY OF 
SONG AT THE COURT OF LOVE. 

The Glastonbury Festival Players recently gave in the Assembly Rooms at Glastonbury six of the 
eighteen “ Little Plays of St. Francis,” by Mr. Laurence Housman, including ” Sister Clare ’ and " Our 
Lady of Poverty.” The latter play seta forth the early career of the Saint, who appears as a young 
gallant, named Francesco, at the Court of Love, where the Queen of Beauty listens to a. tourney of 
song. Next there enters a leper, and after speech with him Francesco renounces the world. This play 
(lilce some of the others) was accompanied by incidental music by Mr. Rutland Boughton. whOM n«w 
opera. "The Queen of Cornwall” (a setting of Thomas Hardy's play, "The Famous Tragedy of Tintage) 
in Lyonnesse '*) wsc- given later at the Festival. by C.iV.J 



ONE OF MR. LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S ** LITTLE PLAYS OF ST. FRANCIS,” AT THE 
GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL: "SISTER CLARE "—THE BRETHREN PRAYING AROUND 
THE SLEEPING SISTER (MISS WINIFRED BARROWS). 
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A SEASIDE TOUCH ON THE EMBANKMENT: PIERROTS AND DECK-CHAIRS. 

DRAWTi BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C E. TURNER. 



A “ SEASIDE ” ENTERTAINMENT IN THE HEART OF LONDON : A TROUPE OF PIERROTS GIVING A PERFORMANCE 
IN THE BANDSTAND OF THE EMBANKMENT GARDENS NEAR CHARING CROSS. 


Londoners can now enjoy the illusion of imagining themselves at the seaside, by 
attending the new type of entertainment given in the bandstand of the Victoria 
Embankment gardens. By permission of the London County Council, a troupe 
of Pierrots, known as the Gold Tips Concert Party, recently gave a concert there, 
and the performance is to be repeated every Wednesday. This is a change from 


the ordinary band programmes. The illumination of the bandstand with coloured 
lights, and the deck-chairs provided for part of the audience, make the whole 
scene reminbcent of an evening on the front at Brighton or Margate. The 
ripple of the Thames against the Embankment, and the occasional note of a barge 
on the river, represent the sea.—[Dreueeg Copyrigkud in tkt Umit4d SiMis and CnHndn,',i 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


MONTAGU'S HARKIBR. 

By W. *P. ^ycrqfl^ F,Z,S.^ Author of ** Infancy of Animal^f' “TAe Courtship of Animal*^*' etc., etc. 


XTO longer am I a dweller in the wilds. Much 
^ ^ against my will, I have returned to a barren 
waste of bricks and mortar, where the only wild 
beasts are motor-cars and “ taxis.’' But. though 
the days of my “ retreat " were all too short, they 
were joyous while they lasted. The throbbing pulsed 
of life ail around me quickened my own, so that 1 
saw long-familiar facts in a new light. But more 
than this : one evening I had the great good fortune 
to see an otter disporting himself in the water, and 
every day I was able to watch the aerial evolutions 
of a pair of Montagu’s barriers (Fig. i), which 
were breeding within a mile of the house which gave 
me shelter when the day was done. 

Time was when this bird, its near relation, the 
Hen-harrier, and the Marsh-harrier, were common 


wherever country suitable to their habits obtained. 
But the drainage of our fen lands slowly reduced 
their numbers, and the gamekeeper harried the few 
pairs that clung tenaciously to their few remaining 
strongholds, so that their utter extermination 
seemed inevitable. Thanks, however, to the efiorts 
of the Wild Birds Protection Society, and of a few 
landowners who take large views in the matter of 
the preservation of our vanishing birds, Montagu’s 
harrier, at least, has in a measure been restored to 
us ; since for the last few years a pair or two have 
bred almost annually in East Anglia, and fairly 
often in Cambridgeshire. Hampshire, and Dorsetshire. 



FIG. 2. — PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE NEST: 

TWO YOUNG MONTAGU’S HARRIERS. 

Th« younger, crouching bird shows the V-shaped band of feathers 
pushing thetr way through the down. In the older bird, which 
is standing up, feathen are appearing on the breast.” 
Pkciofmpk by W. P. Pyrr^. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that this remnant will 
be jealously guarded. 

To see these birds on the wing, day after day, 
was a never-ending source of delight. Twice I made 
my way to the nest to inspect and photograph the 
nestlings. It was a toilsome journey, made in the 
broiling sun, followed by a black cloud of flies—some 
of which had a most vicious bite—through a jungle 
of long grass, and reeds which seemed to dispute 
every foot of the way. But the goal was worth it. 
Long before the nest was reached, the old birds gave 
evidence of their alarm at the sight of intruders on 
their domain. They made, however, no attempt to 
beat us ofi, as some birds will, but. instead, retreated 
to what they regarded as a safe distance, calling, 
wheeling, turning, and gliding round on widespread 
pinions, the quills of the hand 
being splayed out so as to present 
a serrated edge against the sky. 
Every now and then they would 
give two or three rapid wing-beats, 
and then glide downwards for 
yards. Sometimes the legs w’ould 
be suddenly dropped, to aid the 
long tail in steering ; but for the 
most part they were held close 
up under the tail, as is usual 
with birds in flight. 

At last the nest, a mere plat¬ 
form of reed-stems amid the 
towering reeds, was reached. There 
crouched the youngsters, thickly 
clad in a downy raiment of spot¬ 
less white. But the older bird 
showed a V-shaped band of dark- 
brown feathers on the back. It 
was a great moment; for never 
before had I seen young harriers 
in the nest. After I had photo¬ 
graphed them, I searched, but in 
vain, for remnants of their last 
meal, hoping to find brumes, fur, or feathers, or remains 
of snakes or frogs. But the old birds had left no 
broken meats of any kind to satisfy my curiosity. 

A week later I paid a second visit. The parents 
behaved in precisely the same manner. But the 
youngsters had now grown strong enough to obey 
the command to hide which was, so to speak, shouted 
at them from above. For on reaching the nest, we 
found it empty. A moment’s search, however, 
showed the fugitives crouching among the reeds just 
outside the nest. They were tenderly lifted out, in 
spite of their protests in the shape 
of a ferocious display of open 
mouths. The elder bridled up 
and showed fight. Nevertheless, 
they were placed in the nest, and 
again posed for a photograph, 
which is shown here (Fig, 2 ). The 
larger,, older bird was now show¬ 
ing traces of feathers on the 
breast, while his back and wing 
feathers had also grown consider¬ 
ably. In the younger bird no 
more than the V-shaped band of 
feathers on the back had made 
their appearance. Again I found 
no trace of food at the nest, but 
some distance away I picked up 
a pellet, doubtless dropped by one 
of the parents, and this consisted 
of fur and portions of a yonng 
rabbit. Before I left this para¬ 
dise, both had grown strong 
enough to take short flights of 
some thirty or forty yards at a 
stretch, and I fervently hope 
that they will escape the gun to 
return next year to the haunts of their birthplace. 

There is little difierence in the matter of size 
between the sexes of the adults ; but the male is 
distinguished by the ashy-grey of the upper parts, 
and the streaks of pale chestnut on the under-parts. 
The female is dark-brown above, and has the under- 
parts streaked with a rufous brown. The spread of 
the wings is about three feet. This bird may be 
distinguished in the field from its near relation, the 
Hen-harrier, by its slightly smaller size and more 
graceful build, and in having a grey, rather than a 
conspicuously white, rump-patch. ^ closely do the 
two species resemble one another that the older 
omitbolc^ists failed to discriminate between them. 
It was Montagu, the author of the famous Ornitho¬ 
logical Dictionary, who first realised this, when 


he pointed out, just over 120 years ago, that tw 4 » 
species ,had been confused under the term, “ Hen¬ 
harrier.” This second he called the ” Ash-coloured 
falcon.” Later this name was dropped for the 
more appropriate ” Montagu's harrier.” 

By the older ornithologists the harriers were 
regarded as forming an annectent link between the 
hawk and the owl tribe. And this because the 
harriers dis¬ 
play a curi¬ 
ously disc¬ 
like arrange¬ 
ment of the 
feathers of 
the face, re¬ 
sembling that 
of the owls, 
though less 
markedly de- 
velopc<L The 
fact that 
both lay 
white eggs 
was taken as 
a further wit¬ 
ness to this 
relationship. 
The disc-like 
face feathers 
of the harrier 
are shown in 
the accom¬ 
panying fig- ' 
ore {Fig. 4 ), 
taken from 
Witherb.y 's 
i n com par¬ 
able book 
on British 
Birds. 

But the anatomy of the two types shows that they 
have nothing in common, save that both are pre¬ 
daceous. Apart from profound differences in their 
musculature and skeletons, there is singular con¬ 
trast between the two in the matter of the ccccum, 
or ” blind-gut.” In the owls this portion of the in¬ 
testine presents the peculiar flask-shape (Fig. 3 ) which 
obtains in their near relations, the night-jars. la 
the hawk tribe no more than vestiges of these cax'a 
are found. And this is really a very remarkable 
fact, so far inexplicable. The night-jars are en¬ 
tirely insectivorous, feeding mainly on beetles and 


moths. The owls, like the hawks, are “ flesh-eaters.” 
One would have supposed that, in consequence, as 
in the hawks, these caeca would have disappeared. 
It is true that many owb live largely on beetles, and 
it might be argued that therefore they had a use 
for the large caeca. But so also do many of the 
hawk tribe. The harriers, for example, will readily 
eat beetles. Some of the small falcons feed almost 
entirely on these insects. They should, then, one 
would have supposed, have large c^eca. They don’t. 
One must assume, then, that in the owls these ap¬ 
pendages have taken on some new function, other¬ 
wise they would have become reduced to the con- 
dition of vestiges, as is the rule with organs which 
have ceased to serve any useful purpose. But we 
have yet to find what that function is. 



FIG. I.—AT THE NEST, AND IN FLIGHT; THE ADULT MONTAGU’S HARRIER. 
From a Piciitu by Tkoibwrt. 



FIG. 4.—SHOWING THE CURIOUS ARRANGEMENT OF THE FEATHERS OF THE 
FACE TO FORM A DISC, AS IN THE OWLS: THE HEAD OF A HARRIER. 
From WiUufby'$ ” BrUish Birds.” 



FIG. 3.—A POINT OF CONTRAST BETWEEN 
OWLS AND HAWKS: THE FLASK-LIKE 
CiCCA OF AN OWL. 

This photo^aph shows *’ the caeca, or * blind 
^t,' of an owl, wherein, as in the Night-jars, 
they terminate in the form of a large, bulbous 
chamber of unknown function. In the hawk- 
tribe the caeca are represented by mere stumps.” 
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WEMBLEY UNDER THE “SEARCHLIGHT”: STRIKING SCENES AT NIGHT. 

Exclusive PMorociunis by CAMrBxiX'CxAY, Taxxm oukibc tkk Pilmimc or thi Exmibitiox by Niokt. 



WITH THREE OF THE GREAT ll«MILL10N>CAIIDLE*POW£R ARC-LAMPS: FILMING THE INTERIOR OF •'CANADA" ON A SUNDAT—SHOWUfC SOME OF THE LANDSCAPE 

MODELS AND DECORATIONS MADE OF CANADIAN SEEDS AND CRAINS. 


THE MOST POWERFUL UCHTING EVER USED FOR CINEMATOGRAPHY : " SUNUCHT" ARC-LAMPS TRAINED ON THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT PAVIUON 
FROM LORRIES THAT CONVEYED THE APPARATUS ROUND THE EXHIBITION. 


On this and four succeeding pages we give a set of magnificent photographs 
of the British Empire Exhibition, taken recently during the making of the 
official film, “Wembley By Night." The apparatus for the film was very 
elaborate, Including nine sunlight arc-lamps each of 1 ^million candle-power, and 
six lorries for conveying them from point to point. It was the first time that 
such powerful lighting had been used for cinematography. The staff of operators 
and assistants numbered twenty-five. Among the subjects filmed were the 
" Storming of Zeebrugge" in the Admiralty Tlieatre of the British Government 
Pavilion, and various scenes in the Amusement Park. There was great eagerness 


on the part of the crowds of visitors to be included in the pictures, and they 
followed the operators about in thousands, oblivious of the warning not to 
look at the lamps because of their blinding brilliance. After eleven o'clock, 
when the Exhibition grounds are cleared of visitors, the film operators took 
night views of the principal buildings, and on a Sunday, when the Exhibition 
Is closed to the public, they obtained some new pictures of the interior of the 
Canadian Pavilion and of the Queen's Dolls' House in the Palace of Ar.ts. Our 
photographs show some of the most picturesque scenes, taken with and without 
attendant crowds of onlookers. 
































WEMBLEY UNDER THE “SEARCHLIGHT 


STRIKING NIGM 


Exclusive Photographs by Campbell-Gj 


CANADA : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE IMPOSING CANADIAN PAVILION, SEEN ACROSS THE LAKE, WITH ITS PICTURESQUE LITTLE ISLANDS 

IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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ENES—ORIENTAL, MEDI>tVAL, AND MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


l^tN DURING THE FiLllIHG OF THE EXHIBITION BY NiGHT. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE 


PART OF THE GREAT COURTYARD OF THE 


BEAUTIFUL INDIAN PAVILION, WITH ITS GRACEFUL PILLARS AND' ARCHES 
and tall minarets rising INTO THE NIGHT. •• 
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WEMBLEY UNDER THE "SEARCHLIGHT”: STRIKING SCENES AT NIGHT. 


Exclusive Pmotogkaprs by CampbklL'Grav, Taken dubinc tee Filming op the ExMiBmoN by Night. 



THE GLORY OF EASTERN EXUBERANCE IN ARCHITECTimE : A FAIRY-UKE VIEW OF THE INDIAN PAVILION, WITH ITS CLUSTER OF MINARETS. 
REFLECTED IN THE WATERS OF THE LAKE. AND GLEAMING THROUGH THE TREES. 


THE GRANDEUR OF WESTERN SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURE : THE SEVERELY PLAIN FRONT OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT PAVILION, 
MASSIVE AND CYCLOPEAN, SHOWING SOME OF THE SIX COLOSSAL LIONS THAT GUARD ITS PORTALS. 


1 • 
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WEMBLEY UNDER THE “SEARCHLIGHT”: STRIKING SCENES AT NIGHT. 

Exclusive Photocraths by CAHrBSLi.>GRAy, Taken during tnr Filming or the Exhibition by Night. 
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ALLOTTED £95,000 FOR INQUIRY: A PROPOSED SEVERN BARRAGE. 

Diagrams Drawn by oub Sracuu. Aktist. G. H. Davis, pbom Matikial SurruiD by Mr. A. J. Livrrsmdge, A.U.I.CE., Author or the Articlr and Mat B*low. 








HOW THE TIDAL POWER WOULD OPERATE WITH FLU 
TIDE LEVELS OUTSIDE (ON THE LEFT) AND INSIDE (O 

tCTUATIONS OF THE TIDE : DIAGRAMS SHOWING A CROSS-SECT 
N THE RIGHT), AND CORRESPONDING VARIAHONS IN THE ACTIVIT 

OM OF THE PROPOSED SEVERM DAM, WITH VARTIHC 
OF TURBIHES ACCORDIMG TO THE STATE OF THE TIDE. 



^-- 


Chancallor of the Exchequer, Mr. 

^ Philip Snowden/' writes Mr. A. J. 

Liversedge, *' has authorised expenditure 
up to £95,000 for the purpose of fthdiifg out 
whether this great power project is feasible, 
technically and commercially, or not, at the 
present time. This development arises out 
of the Water Power Resources Committee 
appointed by Mr. Lloyd George's Govern¬ 
ment in 1918. This Gommittee was one of 
the strongest bodies of its kind ever set up 
in this country. In an interim report 
dealing with Tidal Power, issued in Decem¬ 
ber 1920, the Committee unanimously and 
strongly recommended that * The Board of 
Trade, in consultation with the Ministry 
of Transport, should set up a special Technical 
Commission, consisting mainly of expert 
engineers and persons of scientific attain¬ 
ments, to investigate the possibility, from 
a commercial standpoint, of utilising the 
tides for power purposes,* and that * the 
enquiry should be pursued with special 
reference to the Severn Estuary.' In the 
Committee's Final Report, issued in November 
1921, these recommendations were repeated. It is remarkable that the setting 
up of this enquiry should have been left to a Labour Government. While- 
£95,000 is a large sum to spend on an enquiry, it indicates that the Board 
of Trade and their advisers do not mean to run any risk or take any¬ 
thing for granted. This project, in certain ill-informed quarters, has been 
described as a * wild • cat * proposition, but the Committee was about the 
last body in the world to recommend the expenditure of a penny of public 
money on any proposition whatever of the * wild - cat' order. The picture 
on the opposite page gives a very complete representation of this project 
as it may probably be carried out if the inquiry provides the necessary 
support. Many alternatives in important details are possible, but in the 
present state of knowledge no other kind of scheme seems practicable, ' as 
was discovered by the Ministry of Transport in Sir Eric Oeddes' time, 
when one was developed there under Sir Alexander Gibb. Tbe views 

im B»x t. 



I THE CEOGRAPHKAL POSITION OF THE PROPOSED SEVERN 
i BARRAGE: A MAP SHOWING THE CHIEF TOWNS WITHIN 
A RADIUS OF THIRTY MILES. 


shown are mostly taken from plans sub¬ 
mitted to the Water Power Resources Com¬ 
mittee. The dam shown, constituting the 
* barrage,’ will be over two-and-a-quarter 
miles long—the longest in the world. It 
will be perforated wherever possible by open¬ 
ings controlled by some form of sluice gate. 
There will be a very large number of these 
sluices to permit the easiest possible flow of 
the tidal stream up through the dam. The 
operation of this barrage will be very simple. 
The tide will be allowed to flow up through 
the open sluices until high water is reached, 
when there will be the same level of water 
above the dam (that is, in the tidal reservoir) 
as below. The sluices will then be closed, 
and therefore, as the tide ebbs away below 
the dam, there will be produced a difference 
of level between the water in the tidal reser¬ 
voir and the water below the dam. As soon 
as this difference of level is sufficient, the 
water in the tidal reservoir will be allowed 
to run out through water-power turbines in 
the power houses, developing power as It 
runs through. How this operation proceeds 
is shown by the diagrammatic sketches on this page. There is this difficulty, 
which is inherent in any tidal power project whatever. As everybody 
knows, the tide is a constantly varying and intermittent function; for 
our purposes here, it will only * work ' during certain hours out of every 
twelve, and never for precisely the same hours for two days together; 
but a power station must be able to supply power all the time. This 
diflicuity is to be got over in this way. While the tide * works.* a 
certain number of tidal water turbines will be developing electricity directly, 
but certain others will be pumping water from the estuary to a high-IOTei 
storage reservoir, where it will remain until the tide ceases to work, when 
it will be let down through other turbines in the ‘ Secondary Power 
House,’ which turbines will also develop electricity. In this way, electricity 

will be provided every hour of the day and night, whatever the state of 
the tide. When the scheme is fully developed, it will be capable oC 

[C^ntimud im B»x 2- 



supplying over 200,000 kilo¬ 
watts, or Board of Trade 
units of electricity, con¬ 
tinuously, or more than 
1,5(X),000,000 units a year, 
which is more than was 
supplied last year by all 
the London public authori¬ 
ties and companies and 
the seven largest electricity 
power stations in this coun¬ 
try outside the Metropolitan 
area—that it to say. Manches¬ 
ter, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Liverpool. Sheffield, Leeds 
and Bradford. The station 
would thus be able to supply 
all the electricity at present 
used within a radius 
of thirty miles, and have 
enough over to supply all 
London, and the next five 
biggest towns in the country. 
The high-level reservoir may 
be at a height of anything 
from 350 ft. to 800 ft. above 
the level of the water in 
the estuary below—there 
are various sites available— 



WITH TWO BASCULE BR1DGE5-0ME SHUT (LEFT) AND ONE OPEN 
TO ADMIT A SHIP INTO DOCK : PART OF THE PROPOSED DAM, 
WHICH WOULD FORM A ROAD AND RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


Contimmtif] 

and, incidentally, might well be made the basis of a great sanatorium and a 
paradise for the sea angler. There may, and probably will be more than one 
of these reservoirs. The situation on the Severn is unique. There are only two 
places in the world where the tide runs higher than it does in the Severn; one 
is in China, and the other in the Bay of Pundy, between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick ; and neither has anything like the local advantages of our own Severn, 
where the conditions are ideal. While the project is thus important as a power 
development scheme, it may be utilised to provide much • needed additional 
means of communication across the Severn. The Severn Tunnel service is now. 


and has been for some time, greatly congested. In the picture, trains are shown 
running along the summit of the dam. The locking arrangements indicated will 
permit the railway service to run without interruption by ships passing through 
the locks, but various alternative arrangements are possible. These locks arc 
shown at about what is called * The Shoots,’ where there is the greatest depth 
of water in the present channel. The lattice towers shown, with the beacon light 
at the one end, arc to proxide means for continuous electric cables along the 
dam, and perhaps water-pipes also. Then the pioject may mean a great new 
port or harbour—shall we say Port George V. or Port Mary ?~and a great new 

{C^imued 









































































































CHEPSTOW 


ALTITUDE 500 FEET 


iTHORNBURY^f 


AUST CLIFF I 
M-f FEET HIOHI 


[UCHTHOySE' 


'•TO SOUTH WALES 


[TO B^TOL 
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HARNESSING THE TIDE FOR ELECTRICITY: A UNIQUE POWER SCHEME. 

PicTOKiAL Diagram Drawk bv our Special Artist* G. H. Davis* prom Material Supplied by Mr. A. J. Liversbuge, A.M.I.C.E. 


THE LONGEST EVER DEVISED, AND ABLE TO SUPPLY ELECTRIC POWER TO ALL LONDON AND THE NEXT FIVE BIGGEST TOWNS : 
A PROJECTED BARRAGE (AND BRIDGE) ACROSS THE SEVERN, WHICH HAS THE THIRD HIGHEST TIDE IN THE WORLD. 

industrial centre, an ideal, smokeless city, based on the sure foundation of cheap the project is commercially sound at the present time. The dam shown above 

power, which might well be a model and an example to the whole world. By runs from a point near Redwick on the right (Gloucestershire) to one near Sudbrook 

the improvement in the value of the land on both sides of the tidal reservoir, on the left (Monmouthshire): it runs approximately parallel with the Severn 

which may be considered as about eighteen miles long, which would accrue from Tunnel, and a little to the north of it. A power house is shown on each wing, 

the realisation of this scheme, it would be possible to pay off a considerable and two Intermediate, to accommodate the very large number of water turbines, 

proportion of the cost. Mr. Snowden mentions engineering difficulties ; but no such The right-hand power house extends more or less over what is now known as 

difficulties are likely to arise that cannot be readily surmounted. It is a very Salmon Pool. The dam will present no obstruction to the passage of salmon 

large project, and there is nothing of the kind in existence; that is tall. It is or other fuh up the river. A site above the cliff on tlje right (Aust Cliff) will 

certain to be done one of these days. The only immediate question is whether make an ideal air sUtion .’*—CoPvrigkUd im tkt UmU4 StMn mmd Csmsds^i 
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A NEW NATIONAL ART TREASURE 

Photograph by Courtesy of the 


: 13th-century STAINED GLASS. 



"THE ART OF STAINED GLASS AT THE HEIGHT OF ITS ACHIEVEMENT”: A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY PANEL, REPRESENTING 
“ A SAINT DISPUTING BEFORE AN AUDIENCE,” RECENTLY ACQUIRED FOR THE NATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 


Mediflivat stained glass, which is of great artistic and technical interest, is exceedingly 
rare and valuable. Describing the specimen here illustrated, an official note of 
August 22 announces : ** With the generous assistance of Sir Otto Beit. K.C.M.G., 
and the National Art-Collections Fund, the Victoria and Albert Museum has recently 
acquired a fine panel of thirteenth-century stained glass. The panel, about 20 in. 
square, is in a remarkably good condition, very little decayed, and practically free 
from restoration. It shows a saint disputing before an audience, and is a typical 
example of the bold, conventionalised style of the thirteenth century. Its place 
of origin is unknown, and It belongs to a period of stained-glass design in which 
it is very difficult to make a distinction between the schools in France and in 
England, but the hi&tory of this particular panel makes it probable that it is 
English, and in any ease, it is an example of the art of stained glass at the height 


of its achievement. It is exhibited among the thirteenth-century stained glass in 
Room 110.” It may be recalled that in our issue of September 2, 1922, we 
illustrated a discovery of the remains of a fourteenth-century stained-glass window 
(bricked up for three centuries) in Chelsea Parish Church, and, in an article on 
the subject, Mr. Clifford Hosken wrote in the same number: ” There is no church 
in London, with the exception of Westminster Abbey, that possesses glass of- so 
early a date, and very few that possess any pre-Reformation stained glass at all." 
In our issue of February 12, 1921, we illustrated a panel of thirteenth-century 
stained glass (30^ inches high by 311 inches wide) which at a sale in New York 
about that time realised the enormous sum of 70,000 dollars, or about £18,500. 
The subject of this pauel was a Jesse tree with a half-length figure of Christ 
wearing a golden crown. 
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( Glendotver £?* Hotspur) 


DEWAR’S 


THE SPIRIT OF HOPE 


Hope is the mother of optimism. In its promise many a soul finds contentment 
and in its reality happiness lies waiting with its gifts. Hope is sometimes fickle in 
its favours but never when it concerns the bracing and balanced qualities of . . . 


DEWAR’S 
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A FLOWER CAUSING WORLD-WIDE CONTROVERSY: THE OPIUM POPPY. 

Photographs and AstiCLR Svppubd dy a Wbix-Known Authority. 



EVERY POD m THE FIELD IS THUS TREATED”; INDIAJI OPIUM CULTIVATORS LANCING AMD RE-LANCIMG POPPY PODS AND COLLECTING THE EXUDED OPIUM 
A PROCESS INVOLVING ” COLOSSAL WORK AND TROUBLE” AMD ONLY PRACTICABLE IN THE EAST. WHERE LABOUR IS CHEAP 



SUBJECT OF A CONVENTION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS ; AN OPIUM POPPY 
IN FULL BLOOM. 


"nrHE ^owth of the opium poppy, and the production of the valuable 
* drug which it yields . . . is once again the subject of keen con- 
trovcray amongst members of the Opium Convention of the League of 
Nations. . . . Tliere is much that is novel and interesting in the method 
by which the drug is extracted and collected. . . . 7*he crop is sown from 
seed, and takes about four months to mature. . . . Shortly after blooming, 
the large fleshy petals drop to the ground ; leaving a large, more or less 
circular capsule or pod at the end of the stem. At this stage it is quite 
green, comparatively hard, and, unlike the pod of the garden poppy, quite 
smooth and hairless. It is now ready for the surgical operation to which 
it will be subjected. The cultivator invariably divides his field into 
sections, and works one section at a time. He carries with him a sharp 
three-pronged lancet, like a vaccinator’s needle, with which he lances each 
pod. the incision running from top to bottom, and being only just 
sufficiently deep to pierce the outer skin. A white, milky substance exudes 

almost immediately, which darkens on exposure to the atmosphere with a 

\Continu*d below. 



WITH OPIUM EXUDING FROM CUTS 
A LANCED POPPY CAPSULE (LEFT) 
AND ONE UNLANCED. 


tendency to solidify, gathering along the scarification the following morning in 
minute brown globules, whence it is scraped off with a small, spoon-shaped 
instrument and transferred to a larger receptacle. Every pod in the field is thus 
treated, lanced, and re-lanced till no further yield is obtained. This yield, dried, 
classified, and purified, is what is known to the world as opium. It all sounds 
very simple, of course, but it does not require much imagination to appreciate 
the colossal work and trouble which such a process entails. The drug exuding 
-from a pod lanced one afternoon must be collected the following morning if the 


best results are to be obtained; and when, moreover, one considers the delicate 
nature of the plant itself, its susceptibility to frost, blight, and insects, and the 
constant weeding and watering it requires, it is easy to see that the opium 
cultivator’s lot is beset with difficulties. In European countries no farmer would 
think of cultivating it, so that it is only in’the Orient, where labour is cheap, 
where It can be rendered financially worth while." A committee on opium in 
Malaya, in a recent report, recommended regbtration of smokers, leadiog to 
rationing, rather than precipitate suppression. ^ 
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Friclion—ibe Undcen Enemy of Power 


liictioris Drag 

— is it robbing gou of power ? 


Power starts witli fuel. Once created, 
power must spen d itself. It will spend 
itself eitlier in useful work or in destroy¬ 
ing sometking—for example, tke moving 
surfaces of tke engine and transmission 
of your car. 

Unless a lukncating oil film is formed 
and maintained on all moving parts, 
tkey will skortly cease to move. 

Tkere is as muck difference in tke 
results you get from different lubri¬ 
cating oils as in tke power results you 
get from different fuels. 

No one oil can meet every lubricating 
need. 


In order to secure tke best resu Its tke 
oil used must be ofkigk quakty; it must 
kave tke correct body and ckaracter 
to meet tke design, construction and 
operating conditions of your car witk 
scientific exactness. It is just as im¬ 
portant to use tke correct grade 
of oil as it is to use an oil of kigk 
quality. 

Tke Ckart ol Recommendations ex- 
kibited at all garages skows you tke 
grade of Gargoyle M.obiloil wkick is 
scientifically correct for your particular 
car. jMLake tke Ckart your Guide and 
ensure satisfactory performance under 
all running conditions. 



Mobiloil 

Make the Chart your Gui^e 

HEAD OFFICE: Caxton Houoe, London, WORKS: Birkenhead and JT’andowortb 


Remember : 

Aok for Gargoyle- 
Mobiloil by Ihe full 
lille. I I u noLmjfieienl 
lo oay, "Gioe me a 
gallon of ‘A’or'BB'." 
Demand Gargoyle 
Alobiloil “A ’ or 
Gargoyle Alobiloil 
“BB," or whieheoer 
grade to opeeijied for 
your car in Ibe Chart 
of Recommendalionj. 


If you purchaoe 
Gargoyle Alobiloil 
“ loooc," oee that il ij 
drawn from a container 
hearing ihe trade mark 
ohown in tbio adcerliee- 
ment. A fair acerage 
price for Gargoyle 
Alobiloil fr om bulk io 
tjg a guarl. 


BRANCH 

OFFICES: 

Bclfaol Dublin 

Birrn ingha rn Glaogow 
Bradford Lioerpool 
Briolol Alancheoler 
Cardiff Sheffield 

Newcaotle-on-Tyne 


VACUUM OIL COMB^ISTY. UP 
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Get a copy of the new 



(All Brililh) 


ROAD GUIDE 

Complete coloured Allas. Town Plans. 

Hotels. Golf Courses. Repairers. 
Tarring Rlaces. Ferries. Speed Limits. 

Obtainable from Booksellers & Garages. 



W HEREVER you motor 
wherever you garage, in 
fact wherever you see 
another car—look at the other 
fellow’s tyres. You will find 
that in nearly every instance 
they are Dunlop. Ask practi¬ 
cally any manufacturer of 
British cars what tyres he fits 
as standard equipment and he 
will tell you Dunlop. Ask 
at any garage what tyre has 
the largest sale—they will tell 
you Dunlop. If you have not 
yet fitted Dunlop you are not 
getting the greatest possible 
tyre value. The Dunlop Cord 
gives longer mileage and greater 
safety than any other tyre, 
British or Foreign. It is the 
best Tyreunderallconceivable 
road conditions. It has elim¬ 
inated every fault you have 
ever complained of in your 
tyres. Therefore the makers 
of Dunlop tyres say to you 
with the fullest confidence 
and without any qualifica¬ 
tion whatever, that you can— 


DmUtynmdie 

DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM. BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

I I ■ ■ ' \ 


W 


C-F.H. 300' 
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THEIR MAJESTIES IN THE NORTH: THE KING AND QUEEN ON HOUDAY. 

PHOTOCHArHS BY G.P.U. AND C.N. 


THE KING'S ARRIVAL AT BALLATER: HIS MAJESTT INSPECTING THE KING'S GUARD THE QUEEN LEAVING INVERESK CHURCH AFTER THE MORNING SERVICE : HER MAJESTY, 
UF HONOUR OF THE 1st BATTAUON OF THE KING'S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS. WITH LORO AND LADY ELPHINSTONE AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


HER MAJESTY INSPECTINC HADRIAN'S WALL: THE QUEEN WITH THE DUCHESS OP NORTHUMBERLAND AT HOUSESTEAOS (BORCOVKIUM' 


SHAKING HANDS WITH MR. THOMSON. THE KEEPER OF THE CAMP . AT BORCOViaUM : ADMIRING THE SHETLAND PONY AND BATH>GHA1R PROVIDED FOR HER, 

THE QUEEN LEAVING THE ROMAN WALL. BUT PREFERRING TO WALK : HER MAJESTY AT THE ROMAN WALL. 

His Majesty the King arrived at Balmoral last week, from Bolton Abbey, Clinton, Lady Bertha Davkins, the Hon. Hew Dalrymple. and Sir Herbert 

Icing’s guard of honour of the 1st Battalion of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Maxwell. During the Quee 's stay at Alnwick with the Duke and Duchess of 

under the command of Captain Ronald Bell, was mounted on Ballater Station, Northumberland, she paid a visit to the Roman Wall and Camp at Housesteads 

and his Majesty inspected them on arrival.-Her Majesty the Queen also reached (the old Roman Borcovicium). There is quite a walk over rough ground to be 

Scotland last week, and on Sunday attended Divine service In Inveresk Parish negotiated after leaving the road, and a bath • chair drawn by a Shetland pony 

Church, accompanied by Lord and Lady Elphinstone (her host and hostess for had been provided to convey her Majesty to the Camp. She preferred, however, 

this week, at Carberry Tower, Musselburgh), their children. Lord and Lady to walk. On August 25 she drove to Edinburgh and visited Holyrood. 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN •$* 


f ( ’S a bit saft, Mem/’ is a 
1 * : usual morning greeting 
f ♦ho Ifi.^hlands. How saft one 
later when, descending 
bn.Ntkfast, one beholds a very 
leauliful but very drenched 
ivorld, grey skies all round, and 
rain continuing to descend merci¬ 
lessly. . Are we disheartened ?— 
do we discuss our good Scotch 
breakfast to a running fire of 
abuse of the climatic conditions ? 
No. nothing of the kind ; we go 
on with preparations for the day 
as planned overnight and hope 
for better things. The keepers 
talk about Lammas flood, and 
say, “ Ay, they 're bad, but they 
git over," and we copy their 
philosophy and make the best of 
our rainy days. After all. there 
was bright sunshine yesterday, 
and may be again to-morrow, 
or even before the day is out. 
Then, although the guns of our 
little party must take time of!, 
the rods, looking hopeful, pack 
up ready for their day on loch 
or river in mackintoshes and 
long rubber boots, and, looking 



Three charming interpretaiions of the coming mode, which may be studied at Harvey Sich(ds*s, 
Knightsbridge, 5.IT. Navy-blue duvelure expresses the captivating model in the centre; cornflower 
chenille embroidered with coral, that on the left: and nigger duvelure the high-crowned affair on 
the right. {See page 412 .) 


The Marquess and Marchion¬ 
ess of Londonderry have ini on 
the fine shr>oting, stalking, ati 
fishing lodge of Loch Alwhi 
from the Duke of Sutherland, 
and a/e there this season with 
their children. In October they 
will be at Uppat and at the 
house they have occupied for a 
year or two back at Brora for 
their children. Meanwhile l^dy 
Violet Brassey is there with 
some of her sons and friends. 
There are, of course, no hotel 
visitors, which will make it bad 
for the bazaar. However, it 
depends principally on the 
lodges and the visitors in them, 
and on residents in the neigh¬ 
bouring large houses; so it 
will probably go quite well. 
The amusing thing about it is 
that the great lady stall-holders 
confess that they don’t want 
the course altered: they love 
it as it is. 


rather like vagabonds, more or less beloved, start 
off in the motor wagonette or afoot to try to 
deceive the fish and lure them to their doom and 
eventual end down our hungry throats. 

A very enthusiastic man of business was heard 
to declare over a steak of a fresh-run salmon of his 
own catching that he had pouched many a thousand 
pounds with far less satisfaction than he had killed 
that superb fish, and enjoyed eating it far more than 
the purchases of the cool thousand. So the natural 



'■/active suit jor the autumn built oj russet 
>Kind (weed, completed unlh a striped scarf 
'• iollar. It hails from Harvey Nichols's. 
(See page 412.) 


man emerges up here from his artificial shell, and. 
like Jack and Jill, the woman comes tumbling after. 
At first that rude Boreas and Jupiter Pluvius dis¬ 
arrange her hair, making additions to nature in com¬ 
plexion matters of extreme difficulty or of amusement 
to others, and upsetting Jill. After a few days spent 
indoors with tidy hair and an impeccably smart 
make-up. she finds these things of no comfort, and 
that the outdoor Jill has all the best of it. So 
the weather ceases to alarm her ; out she goes, and 
soon the soft air and rain and the health of the open 
do that for her which could never come out of 
boxes and bottles, and she also returns joyfully to 
being natural. 

Coming north within hail of the great ” Twelfth,” 
it seemed that there were not so many people travelling 
as usual. Even here, nearly seven hundred miles 
from Wembley, the great B.E.E. is said to be the cause 
of a smaller proportion of travellers. This seems a 
little far-fetched, for the people who come up here 
are not the people who spend all their money at 
Wembley and have none to spend anywhere else. 
One imagines that the Continent is once more exercising 
its attractions on us islanders, and voyages long and 
short are more popular. They give a moderate-priced 
holiday, the cost of which is fairly fixed at the 
start. Whatever the cause may be, seaside resorts 
are feeling a pinch, but up here the cry is, I think, 
largely of the parrot variety. The lodges are all full, 
and visitors come to and go from them. The golf 
centres are doing well, although Dornoch, one hears, 
did badly in June and July, and is not likely to be 
full in September, which will, 1 think, prove wrong, 
for people are asking freely about rooms now, and 
September is a delightful month. North Berwick is, 
as usual, full, and so is St. Andrews ; and the Turn- 
berry and Glen Eagle courses are well patronised. 
Both are provided with large and first-class hotels, 
which makes enormously for the success of golf 
centres. The game is one to keep folk fit; and 
to be fit without comfort is like being ravenously 
hungry and set down to a meal of deleterious 
kickshaws. 

Brora's fine but quite in the rough eighteen-hole 
course is this year deprived of what little hotel 
accommodation it possessed. The Station Hotel 
was recently burnt, so that now only a portion of 
the outer walb remain. It was not insured up 
to its value, the foundations are not fit for 
rebuilding, so what will happen no one at 
present can foresee. On Sept. 10 a three-days* 
bazaar is to be held with a view to raising two 
thousand pounds for the reconstruction of the golf 
course, which has been surveyed and reported upon 
by James Braid. The Duke and Duchess of Suther¬ 
land, the Duke and Duchess of Portland, the Mar¬ 
quess and Marchioness of Xitchfield, the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Londonderry, and Viscount and 
Viscountess Chaplin are all interested in the bazaar, 
and holding or assisting at stalls. It may perhaps 
be a little of the cart-beforc-the-horse procedure, 
for a first-rate hotel is required before a first-rate 
golf course can be patronised sufficiently for its 
proper upkeep. As the local members' subscrip¬ 
tions are somewhere in the neighbourhood of £i 
a year for men. and 7 s, 6 d. for women, there is 
nothing to hojje for there. All must come from 
visitors, and visitors cannot come without accom¬ 
modation. 


The Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland are due at Dunrobin 
Castle in time for the seventh 
centenary of Dornoch Cathedral, which w'iU be cele¬ 
brated on the 27 th inst. The Cathedral is of the 
Established Church of Scotland. It is finely propor¬ 
tioned, but very unlike Church of England cathedrals. 
There is no stained glass, no elaborate chancel or 
altar. A fine austerity and dignity characterise it, 
and in it are several monuments to members of the 
Sutherland family, before and after the inter-marriage 
of the Levesons with the Gowers. The Duke of 
Sutherland is to open a fair in Dornoch in the after¬ 
noon. and a great day is expected. A. E. L. 



A distinctive coat and skirt for town wear, ex¬ 
pressed in nigger velour, trimmed with motifs 0/ 
leather and embroidery. Sketched at Harvey 
{See page 412.) 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


New Hats for 
the Autumn. 


The advent of the first autumn 
hats is always awaited with 
considerable excitement, and this 
year they display an interesting versatility. Pictured 
on page 410 are a captivating trio which may be 
studied in the salons of Harvey Nichols, Knights- 
bridge, S.W. In the centre is a neat little duvelure 
" mushroom ” com¬ 
pleted with a brim _ _ 

of gros-grain ribbon. 

It is obtainable for 
49 s. 6 d. in many 

colours; while 35 s. 9 d. 
secures the chenille 
hat on the left in a 
vivid blue shade em¬ 
broidered with coral. 

On the right is one 
of the new square- 
crowned hats in duve¬ 
lure trimmed with a 
quill of the same 
material edged with 
feather. The price is 
3 guineas. Then 
there are fascinating 
little hats in shaded 
French felt obtain¬ 
able for 69 s. 6 d., 

which amount secures 
also the new stiff 
hats of silk stockinette 
faced with duvelure 
and completed with 
scarves to match. 

Needless to say. 


skirt on the left is ideal. It is built of Cumberland 
tweed in the new burnt-russet colouring, and the long 
scarf collar in harmonising stripes can be manipulated 
in a number of amusing ways. Plain, perfectly tailored 
coats and skirts of velour suitable for town or country 
wear can be secured for 6 ^ guineas, or for 7 ^ guineas 
bordered with fur. 

^ , .. .. - , . Sea-bathing, yachting, 

Safeguardmg the Compl«.on. 

which call to every enthusiastic sportswoman during 


chemists, and every 
pride in her appearance 
sound investment. 


woman who takes 
will hnd this . 


i just 
really 




Ttu fasiidious woman appreciaUs the 
purity and fragrance of Olva Soap, and 
rejoices in its beneficial effects upon the 
most sensitive shin. 


Pearl-white teeth are universally desired, 
and they are a gift which is bestowed on all 
who use Calverts Carbolic Tooth Powder 
regularly. 


these are available in many lovely colourings and 
designs. 

The new suits for the coming 
Siute w the season offer equaUy pleasant sur- 
Coming Season, September and October 

mark the reign of the coat and skirt, and there are 
some delightful models at Harvey Nichols's, whence 
come the trio pictured on page 410 . On the right is 
a distinctive affair in nigger velour decorated with 
motifs of leather outlined in embroidery. It is com¬ 
pleted with borders of fur and a narrow scarf. For 
morning or country wear the well-tailored coat and 


the holiday season. It is only too evident, however, 
that they have disastrous effects upon the complexion 
unless due care is taken to protect it from the strong 
sun and keen winds. The skin needs a softening 
emollient to counteract the roughness caused by 
constant exposure, and Beetham's Lait La-rola is 
admirable for this purpose. A few drops massaged 
gently into the skin assure a fresh, unflushed, and 
attractive appearance throughout the most strenuous 
day. For the hands, neck, and arms, too, it is in¬ 
valuable, as it keeps them soft and white. Lait 
La-rola is obtainable in is. 6 d. bottles from all 


In the difficult task of keeping 
^re Soap for smooth and fresh in 

the Complexion, ^^ese strenuous days, .one of the 
first steps in the right direction is to choose carefully 
a soap which is pure and has no harmful ingredients. 
Such is Olva palm and olive-oil soap, which is a pro¬ 
duct of the famous 
Price’s Soap Com¬ 
pany, London. In 
addition to these 
merits, the fragrance 
and cleansing power 
of Olva soap have ex¬ 
tremely beneficial 
effects on the com¬ 
plexion. Large round 
tablets are obtain¬ 
able for 6 d. each, 
and useful ' family " 
boxes for 6 s., contain¬ 
ing twelve tablets. 

An Efficient 
Tooth-Powder. 

Modern dentistry has 
proved beyond doubt 
that the care of the 
teeth is one of the 
most important 
factors towards 
general good health. 
Children are only too 
apt to regard clean¬ 
ing the teeth a.s a 
necessary evil to be 
s essential that this 
This can be 





A lovely complexion is a delight to every 
woman, and she is sure to obtain it who 
tends her shin wUh Beetham's Lait La 
roia. 


avoided if possible, and it 
idea should be speedily banished 
achieved by seeking the aid of Calvert’s Carbolic 
Tooth-Powder, for its pleasant flavour appeals to 
every child, while its splendid cleansing powers 
and antiseptic properties commend it to “ grown¬ 
ups." It is obtainable from all chemists in tins 
ranging from 6 d. to 5 s. in price, and no time 
should be lost before making its acquaintance. 
Calvert’s Tooth Powder proves an inestimable boon 
to every member of the family, and a constant supply 
should find its way into every household. 


Robinson & Cleaver's 

LINEN TABLE DAMASK 


o 


UR Banbridge factory is responsible for the 
manufacture of a very large proportion of the 
world’s best Table Linen. 

And our system of supplying direct to the public 
means quality Linen at lower prices than elsewhere. 



I.L.N. 308. Bleached Pure Irish 
Linen Double Damask TableCloths 
(as illustrated). Design: Olive or 
Roman Scroll. Good medium 
quality; will give every satisfaction. 

DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 

2 X 2 yxrds .. .. E»ch 27/9 

2 X 2l „ 34/6 

2X3 . '•1/* 

X 3 . 53/6 

LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH. 

22 I 22 inches .. .. per do2. 31/6 
24 X 24 ,, .. ,, 36/6 


I.L.N. 309. Bleached Pure Irish 
Linen Double Damask TableCloths. 
Ornament: Regency Period. Will 
wash and wear extremely well. 
Ideal for everyday use. 

DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 

2 X 2 yards .. Each 32 /. 

2 X 2I .. 40 /. 

2x3 .. .. 48 /. 

2j X 3 .. .. 63 /- 

LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH. 

22 X 22 inches .. ., per doz 36 /- 

24 X 24. „ 41/9 


Carriage paid 
on order, 
201- upward, 
in U.K. 


ROBlNSONfeCLE^WER 

LINEN MANUFACTURERS 

BELFAST 

Al^ RECBKT ST. LOKDON Sr CHimCH ST. UVBRPOOI. 


lUmstrated 
Lisf 40 D sent 
free t§ 
any address. 


Uthdmir. 





INVALID FURNITURE 


lemthem 
10 4 0. 


HAND TRICYCLES 

Rotary. Lever, or Motor propulsion. As 
in daily use throughout the world. 

Nomerou inimitable model, are illnurated in 
Sectional Catalogue Na 9 N. 



ALL BATH CHAIRS AT THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITIOR 
ARE 

CARTERS. 

llludraleJ in Catalogue 3N- 


125, 127, 129. GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W. 1. 
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c/Jiis trameis your 
guarantee o^^qual^y 
purify and Fla'vovp 
Refuse hrdtaiixmsf 

REDUCED IN PRICE 
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LAMBERT & BUTLER. ENGLAND 


BURBERRY GOWNS 

For Shooting Fishing and Golf 


designed on graceful, 
easy-fitting lines, possess 
a distinctive charm with 
materials and trimmings 
in perfect harmony. 

BURBERRY 

MATERIALS 

include exclusive cloths 
designed and woven by 
Bur^rrys — Gamefeather, 
Silvering, Plus-Beau and 
.Floretta Tweeds—as well 
as choice ranges of 
Cheviots, Saxonies and 
Homespuns. Each make 
is rich in quality, with 
patterns especially suitable 
for sport. 

BURBERRY- 

PROOFED 

these materials afford 
protection from rain with¬ 
out loss to their natural 
ventilating qualities. 
Further, the proofing 
lengthens the " hfe ” of 
the fabrics and prevents 
any danaaging effects 
from exposure to variable 
weather. 


Burberry GotrM Model B 30 


Illustrated Catalogue & Patterns Post Free 


DTTDDCDD'VC haymarket 
D LJ IvDi-jlxlv 1 3 S.W.1 LONDON 

BD. MALESHERBES PARIS; AND APPOINTED PROVINCIAL AGENTS 

_ Burberry8 Ltd. 


£/do.aL 

-JJL Hth 

cheeso/ 


CARR’S 

TABLE 

MATER 

BISCUITS 

are not the ordinary 
water biscuits. Tty them 
and you will appreciate 
the difference.. 

only6y 

CARR & CO. LTD 

CARLISLE 
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one of the ordinary accomplishments of every young 
man. Serenading by gramophone. I suppose, has 
never yet been done, although there is no reason to 
think that it would be any less effective. We may 


this sort of composition, and 1 would use examples 
of the work of Franz Lchar, Leo Fall, and other good 
composers of the kind as models. 

But one cannot help regretting the universal 
adoption by the mass of the people throughout Europe 
of a ready-made music. The gramophone has killed 
all the old popular instruments—except, perhaps, in 
Spain, where playing the guitar is still, 1 presume, 


expect to see all the more primitive countrit*s follo\ 
the same course of “ progress," and no doubt in tini 
there will be no one throughout Europe—outsid 
professional musicians—who can play any instrumcn 
whatever, even the simplest. 

The art of singing is almost entirely gone from th 
peasantry of Europe. In Spain, Sardinia, and th 
South of Italy, you may occasionally still find vea 
tiges of the old folk-songs lingering on 
Many have been collected during th 
last twenty-five years, but it is proh 
able that in another twenty-five year 
there will be none of them to colleci 
The last traces of a once abundant am 
glorious musical fertility will hav 
vanished, and the people of Europ 
will be found in their village inn 
listening to the mechanical product 
of the highly specialised profession* 
musicians of New York and Paris. Th 
musical instruments that survive wi 
be solely those used in the large oi 
chestras, theatre and dance bands c 
the principal cities. Their names wi 
be unknown, and a violin or a come 
will become objects as rarely seen a 
a harpsichord or a viol da gamba. A 
power of composition will have var 
ished with the complete suspension c 
the physical exercise of the art. 

There are, of course, two differen 
musical ideals available. There is wha 
may be called the Kantian ideal c 
an absolutely perfect music to whic 
everybody listens with complete satif 
faction; and there is the Platonic ides 
of a state in which every'body make 
his own music, a music which is ir 
divddual and peculiar to him wliil 
forming part in some general harmony 
There is no doubt, to my mind, tha 
the latter is the preferable state, but i 
is not the state to which we seem t 
be moving at present. We seem tc 
day on the way to the production b 
specialists only of a standard musi 
acceptable to everybody. But I be 
lieve that we shall find eventual! 
that this standard music will be found less and les 
acceptable. The number of those rejecting it wi 
grow larger and larger, and that will be the only tni 
sign of increasing musical culture. W. J. Turner. 


RECENTLY UNVEILED BY EARL HAIG: THE WAR MEMORIAL OF THE SHELL GROUP 
OF OIL COMPANIES. 

Field-Marshal Earl Haig, in unveiling the *' Shell" war memorial at St. Helen’s Court, Leadenhall Street, 
acknowledged ” the splendid assistance which that world-wide undertaking gave to the fighting forces 
during the Great War. The demand for petrol on the Western Front [he said] became enormous, and 
its influence remodelled the whole system of transport and communications.” Captain the Hon. Waiter 
Samuel, chairman of the Shell Transport and Trading Company, said that 1050 men from the Shell 
group went to the war, apart from officers and men of the Fleet. The names of 135 who fell were 
recorded on the memorial. 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


M usical archax)logists have discovered the same 
folk-song in different parts of the world, and 
no doubt in the Middle Ages the songs of the Trouba¬ 
dours and Trouvfcres were current in all the Courts 
of Europe. A song which obtained immense popularity 
in Provence would soon be heard in Touraine. Paris 
and London would almost immedi¬ 
ately be echoing with it, and its strains 
would probably welcome the traveller 
as he dismounted in the courtyard of 
any eastle in the Welsh Marches or on 
the Scottish Border. 

To-day, all over Europe, the music 
that is popular, the music that you can 
be sure of hearing in any town in 
France, Italy, Germany, will be of one 
type. Wherever you go, even in the 
smallest villages, you will find the peo¬ 
ple dancing, and they will be dancing 
the London. Paris, and New York 
dances. 

I am writing this in France, not far 
from the town of Blois, and I passed 
through a village the other day where 
1 watched the dancing in a village cafi 
while I had tea. It was a Sunday 
afternoon, and the first thing I heard 
was the " Joseph" fox-trot from 
*' Madame Pompadour.” It was a 
good gramophone record, and as I lis¬ 
tened 1 found myself being immensely 
struck by the cleverness of the music. 

The skill and invention displayed in 
this composition are quite remarkable, 
and I caimot believe that the most 
serious academic musician could listen 
to such a piece of music without ad¬ 
miration. Of course, the composer, 

Leo Fall, belongs to that famous school 
of Viennese musicians which has won 
an absolute and unchallenged supre¬ 
macy in light opera. Leo Fall is a 
composer of the pre - jazz days ; his 
** Dollar Princess" was one of the 
most successful of pre-war musical 
pl^ys ; yet in the " Joseph " fox-trot 
he has written a piece of jazz dance music which is 
far superior to the majority of popular jazz tunes. 
If I were a professor of musical composirion at one 
of our schools 1 would set my students exercises in 
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RADIO NOTES. 

UCH has been said already regarding inter¬ 
ference by Morse Code signalling caused to 
broadcast listeners in coastal areas; but, judging 
by the large number of aerials seen during a recent 
tour in Thanet and district, listeners are not to be 
daunted, in their enthusiasm for the new pastime, 
by occasional jamming, and apparently they are 
willing to put up with it, provided that they are 
** clear ** during parts of the broad- 


English Channel during a dense fog knows what a 
nerve-racking experience it is. 

The transmissions from 3 XX, the high-powered 
Chelmsford broadcasting station, have brought relief 
to many listeners who formerly were jammed on 
lower wave-lengths. One owner of a two-valve set 
on the coast, 75 miles from London, could never 
tune in London without constant .interference by 
French maritime stations ; but now, by plugging in 
larger coils to pick up the 1600 -metres wave-length 


proper value to use. If coils of a different ma.lce 
from those already in use on the set are bought, cArG 
must be taken to see that the windings are in thie 
proper direction, otherwise the set may not function 
properly, especially if it uses reaction. An in— 
teresting feature of 5 XX is that its transmissions 
may be received by radio by all broadcasting 
and relay stations of the and re-radiatecJ 

in each local area — land lines being unnecessary 
for linking the stations. 

On Sept. 15 , 2 BE, the new B.B.C. 


casting periods. Upon the type of 
receiving-set in use, and the manner 
in which it is tuned, depends to some 
extent whether interference may be 
eliminated or not. Sometimes it 
happens that owners of hrst-class valve 
sets, living in the same coast town, 
get entirely different results from their 
sets of identical make. One set will 
produce broadcasts spoiled by the blare 
of dot-and-dash signals, and the other 
will give a true rendering of speech, 
songs, or music, or witl/ the Morse so 
modified in strength as to be negligible. 
Frequently interference is made worse 
by trying to receive broadcasts as 
strongly as possible. This means that 
too much high-tension current is used, 
and that the reaction coil is moved into 
a position for boosting up, by sheer 
brute force,** the received sounds, so 
that a loud-speaker will operate. The 
trouble is, however, that if Morse Code 
is being signalled at the same time, it 
also becomes greatly magnified, and thus 
causes annoyance whilst listening to 
broadcasts. A reduction in the amount of 
high-tension current, a little less reaction 
effect, and possibly a very slight turning 
of the condensers, will often enable 
broadcasting to be received purely in the 
head-phones, although not at sufficient 
strength for the loud-speaker. 



RADIO MUSIC IN THE DEPTHS OF A COLD - MINE: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Recently, in a dimly ii^hted rock-hewn chamber 400 ft. below the earth's surface, a radio concert 
was heard by a party of listeners down in the Ferreira Deep Gold-Mine. A four-valve receiver with 

a frame aerial intercepted successfully the radio waves transmitted during the evening from ** JB,* 
Johannesburg Broadcasting Station .—by Topital.] 


station at Belfast, will commence ex¬ 
perimental broadcasting, and later will 
be opened officially by the Duke of 
Abercom, Governor-General of Northern 
Ireland. The station will transmit on 
a wave length of 435 metres, and 
arrangements are in hand for perform¬ 
ances from other B.B.C. stations to 
reach the Belfast station by sub¬ 
marine cable, for simultaneous broad¬ 
casting. 

To entertain one*s friends with radio 
music, a loud-speaker is more con¬ 
venient than many pairs of telephones, 
the cords of which are apt to be in the 
Way, and are likely to cause damage 
to the set if someone moves suddenly, 
forgetting to take off the 'phones. 
There are many types of loud-speakers 
on the market from which to select, 
but, before deciding upon the actual 
model, it is advisable to test the 
qualities of three or four different 
makes. Preferably the tests should 
be made at home, and a good local 
dealer would be willing to send the 
instruments on approval. Failing that, 
different instruments should be heard 
before purchasing, each working from 
the same set in the shop. 

A recent introduction is the C.A.V. 
loud-speaker, for which the makers 
claim great clarity and purity of tone. 


During a sea-fog, listeners on the coast have 
their greatest trial with Morse interference, for then 
dozens of land wireless stations and many ships are 


of Chelmsford, he listens in peace to the London 
station, relayed through Chelmsford. Readers with 
valve-sets which will not tune up to 1600 metres 


The only moving part in the instrument is the 
diaphragm—although one cannot see it move—w'hich 
fits into the top half of the base that supports the 


in communication for the purpose of safety at sea. may obtain larger coils to take the place of those shapely horn. The base itself contains the power- 

At such, times listeners, snug in their well-lighted used for the ordinary broadcasting stations. It is ful electro-magnets, etc. From the base a pair of 


homes on solid ground, must concede their pleasure 
for the sake of others, who may be in danger of 
their lives. Anyone who has been on a ship in the 


best to purchase the proper coils from the actual 
makers of the receiving-set; but if the set was home¬ 
made, then coils known as " 250 ** are about the 


terminals project for connecting wires direct to 
the receiving-set, as this loud-speaker requires no 
batteries. W. H. S. 
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For all 
Laundering. 


A good pen is appreciated by eveiy- 
one, and that is one reason why the 
“Swan” enjoys a world-wide popu¬ 
larity. It is a pen whose relia¬ 
bility is constantly praised by a 
those who have tested it—not 
merely for one year, but for 
periods of more than thirty 
years. The “ Swan ” is 
the life-time pen, and 
is guaranteed to 
satisfy you. /a 


SWAN' 

FOUNTPENS 


Mabii. Todd & Co., Ltd., Swan House, 133 h. X35, Oxford St., 
Ixindon, W. I. Branches: 70 ft do. High Hofborn. W.C.i.; 
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Fre-fVar i^uality and Strength: 25 u.p. 


15 /- Per Pottle 

pew Whisky advertisements em¬ 
phasise the strength of the blend. 

Gold Label Scotch Whisky 
is 25 u.p. (i.e. pre-war strength). It 

follows, then, that the flavour and bouquet of Scotch 
Whisky at its best can be appreciated in 

is not a cheap whisky. You cannot buy it 
for less than 15/- per bottle, but the strength of 
means greater satisfaction from every glass and more 
glasses from each bottle. 


PULLOCH, LADE & CO. Ltd. 

GLASGOW LONDON 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR, 


When the Road Fund was in¬ 
stituted, a year or two before the 
war, the motoring community was 
told that, as it demanded roads 
suitable for modem traffic, a part of the money required 
therefor must be raised by a tax on cars. Tliis created 


Legislation 
Affecting the 
Motorist. 


BUILT FOR THE COLOMBIAN MINISTER. SEROR DR. DON LUIS CUERVO 
MARQUES; A 15-20-H.P. FIAT, FITTED WITH THREE-QUARTER ENGLISH 
LIMOUSINE LANDAULETTE COACHWORK BY MESSRS. R. C. ELLER. LTD. 

a precedent, because, although there had been vehicle 
taxation for generations, all the moneys raised from 
such taxation had been paid into the general funds. 

Up to that time, even the money accruing from the 
tax on motor-cars had gone to county and county 
borough account. The principle, therefore, of levy¬ 
ing a tax for the direct purposes of road construction 
and maintenance was a new thing altogether. The 
answer of the motoring community, given through its 
representatives, "was that there was no objection in 
the world to such a tax as that contemplated, pro- 
\dded the money raised was devoted to road purposes. 

At the time, and ever since, my own idea was, and is, 
that this was a foolish attitude for otir organisations 
to take up. We have seen the reflex of that attitude in 
the repeated official statements made from time to 
time that we, the motorists of the country, actually 
asked to be taxed for road purposes. Time after 
time, when there was a kick about motor taxation, 


Ministers and officials have affected to raise their 
eyebrows and have said in so many words : “ We 
really are at a loss to know why these objections, 
seeing that you actually asked us to tax you." 

During the war the money that should have gone 
normally to the Road Fund was diverted to the general 
revenue, and quite properly. After the Armistice it 
was found that the roads generally had depreciated 
terribly in consequence of heavy 
military traffic and neglect, and 
the Government was faced wath 
the problem of finding the 
money —• many millions — to 
make good the damage. Ac¬ 
customed by that time to think 
in thousands of millions, our 
officials set to work on the pre¬ 
paration of grandiose schemes 
of road construction without 
giving due thought to where 
the money was to come from, 
and oblivious altogether of the 
fact that from an enormously 
rich country we had actually 
fallen to being a very poor 
one. So we had the Roads Act 
and its schedule of motor tax¬ 
ation, which 
mulcts the 
motorist in 
an average 
toll of more 
than a penny a mile for his use of 
the roads. Not only so, but we are 
now in sight of a whole crop of 
legislation bearing directly on the 
motorist and his road user. Much 
of this projected legislation will re¬ 
quire a great deal of w'atching. 


it was specifically stated so at the time, to h>o u 
for ordinary highway maintenance. Certainly it •' 
never intended to be used for the purpose ot provief 
relief works for the unemployed—probably the rr 
uneconomic form of spending money that was e 
devised. I am not for a moment arguing that si 
works, whether or not they provide any sort of va 
for expenditure incurred, should not be undertal 
at all. All I am concerned with is to point out t. 
to use moneys belonging to the Road Fund 
such works is a flagrant misuse of those mone 
It is also a misuse to apply them to maintenai 
work. Yet both have been done to a very large exte: 
There have l>een protests, but the motoring communii 
which has to find the money, is helpless in the face 
officialdom, and we seem to have sunk to a state 
which Parliament is content to see its authority flout 
by the Departments without a protest. Thus, in o 
way and another, the original limits of legitima 
administration of the Road Fund ^ave been extend' 
beyond all knowledge, \rith the result that we a 
to-day paying more than t\\ice the gross amount 
taxation which we were told was to be our contributic 
to road purposes; nor does there seem to be ar 
prospect of relief. On the contrarj% some of the prt 
jeeted legislation, if it is pas.sed, will actually increa^ 
the burden to be carried by the motorist. W. W. 


Misuse of the 
Road Fund. 


It is an un¬ 
questioned fact 
that a great 
deal of money contributed by the 
motorist to the Road Fund has 
been quite improperly used. That 
Fund was instituted by Parliament 
for a specific purpose—namely, the 
improvement ot existing roads 
and the construction of new high¬ 
ways. It was never intended, and 


A ROYAL VISIT TO THE WORKS OF MESSRS. HOOPER AND CO., THE 
WELL-KNOWN COACH ■ BUILDERS i THEIR MAJESTIES BESIDE ONE OF 
THE NEW DAIMLER CARS BUILT TO THE ORDER OF THE KING. 



No. 4 

a 

Long Body 
Regular 
AA-44 
Price 5/- 



reater 

cT/W 


Champion X h iht recog¬ 
nised stan-lard spjrking 
plug /or Ford Cars and 
lorrk* and Fordson tract¬ 
ors. Recognised hg dealers 
and owners for l2u:aTsas 
the most econom’eal an-i 
effieienieparklngplug. Sold 
by dealers eoerywhere. 

Price 41-. 



Put in a full set of new Champion Sparking Plugs. 
Get out in the open and “step on it.” 

You will find your car capable of much greater speed. 
Your engine will perform better in every way. All 
sluggishness will disappear. Pick-up will be much 
more rapid. You will save in oil and petrol. 

This is because Champion is the better sparking plug. 
It is better because it delivers a full, intense spark 
to the firing points under all driving conditions 
for a much longer period. 

You will recognise Champions by the Double-Ribbed 
sillimanite insulator. Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Champion Sparking Plug Co., Ltd., 83, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1 

HAMPION 

Depen dahle for Every Engint 



The *8^ 

has conclusively 
proved itself 
reliable. 


BRIEF SPECIFIC A TION : 
eftfitu, 8$ : 


2 - cylinder I 
practically | 
vi'vraticMless; J speeds and reverse^ worm | 
axle with differential. Equipment includes j 
electric iiiktinK. hem, spare wheeljrnd tyn, j 
' ' ■ I 


; 2 -SEATBR 

{with dickey)^ or 

I 4 -SEATER 

I SALOON sWeymann type) - £214 


£ 160 ! 


N o small car ever proved its 
reliability half so conclusively 
as has the 8 h.p. ROVER. In 
open competition it has been pitted 
against cars costing twice and thrice 
its modest price ; it has performed 
as well as any of them—often, in 
fact, shown itself to be the best of 
all. It is extremely economical 
to run, for it will cover over 40 
miles to the gallon of petrol ; fuel 
and oil costs do not exceed id. per 
mile. Tax is £9 per annum, 
£2 14s. per quarter. ^ Why 
not let us send you a catalogue— 
or perhaps you would care for 
a trial run ? Only tell us icAen. 


THE ROVER COMPANY, 
6[, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 


LTD., COVENTRY. 
I.ord Edward Street, DUBLIN. 
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SHELL 

is the only 

MOTOR SPIRIT 

supplied to dealers and garages in bulk, 
for re-sale through kerbside petrol plants, 
with the stipulation that “ Shell ” is 
to be stored and retailed separately— 

_ NOT 

® MIXED 

fi mm. . , . 

II Pt/MP any other 

III is an brand or grade. 

ENTIRELY 

BRITISH 

product. 


These conditions are made in the 
interests of tlie motoring public equally 
with our own. We know that in “ Shell ” 
we possess infinitely the best motor 
spirit procurable, and we cannot risk 
its use for raising the quality of inferior 
brands or grades of petrol. 

SHELL-lIEX, LTD., SHELL COR.»SER, 
KINGSWAY, W.C. 7 . 


Skin Healing 


Germolene is unrivalled 
for soothing, cleansing and 
healing eczema, eruptions, 
rashes and all irritating 
and painful skin ailments. 

Statement by Mr North. 

Mr. C. North, of 48, Doddington 
Grove, Kennington, London S.E.17, 

says : “ My feet were so covered with weep- 
ih,g eczema that I was at one time unable to 
pull off my socks without taking the skin with 
them. The itching and irritation were be¬ 
yond description. I could not work, and 
the treatment I underwent gave no relief. 
But the first dressing of Germolene soothed 
and comforted, and when I had used the 
third tin (two of them small ones) I was 
completely cured.” 

SOOTHES AT A TOUCH. 



HrirChas. north i 


Use Gertnoletie for 

Eczema, Bashes. Ulcers, Piles, 
Itching, Cats and Borns, Skin 
Eruptions, Singworm. Chapped 
Bands, Chilblains, aad all Itching 
or Ulcerated Sorfaces. 


HO^rlE Pi?/CKS : 1/3 and 3/- Of all Chmnists throughout the Empire. 

The Aseptic Skin Dressinq 


FOSTER CLARK'S 


Serve it with PLUMS—it’s great! 

Plums are here again and, of course, the creamiest cuatard— 
Foster Clark’s. This pure and wholesome custard makes plums 
a delicious dish even to those who cannot, in the ordinary way, 
tolerate the natural acid of plums, because Foster Clark’s 
Custard takes away the tartness of the fruit without destroying 
Its splendid flavour Family Tmi ll§d.. Family Packet 9id.. Small 
Packelt 4d. (conlaint 5 leparate pint pkts.). Id. 


CREAM CUSTARD 




Of course he’s Proud! 

CO are Cavanders—Imagine the pride 
^ of a firm making only good Tobaccos 
for 150 years ; pride reflected in the 
careful choice of the matured, golden 
Leaf, the perfect extraction of the stalk, 
and the perfectly-made Cigarette. 

Yet- 

ARMY CLUBS have something more 
—pure Ribbed Rice Paper, unspoilt 
by the addition of Printer’s Inl^ or 
Bronze Powder make ARMY CLUB 
the Health Cigarette. 

Cavanders say-don’t smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavanders 

Army Club' 

Cigarettes 



Free from the contamination of 
Printer’s Ink and Bronze Powder 

(Cambridge Size) 

20 for 1/3 

Cavanderj, Ltd.. MancheHer and London. 

The Firm of Three Centuries. Established 1775. 


Are you 
health worried ? 

Those who do not enjoy 
robust health are recommended 
to Benger’s Food. 

It gives digestive rest with full 
nourishment. Doctors agree that this 
in itself is one of the finest nerve 
restoratives. 


Special Notice! 

WEMBLEY. 

An experienced Professional 
Nurse is always in attendance 
at Benger’s Food Stand. The 
public are cordially invited to 
avail themseives of the free 
advice in the preparation, etc., 
of Benget’s Food for Infants, 
Invalids and the Aged. 

Direction.—Ei.ter the Palace of 
Industry by the Gate of Plenty, 
opposite Australia. The Food 
Section is on the left. Ask for 
Bengei’s Food Stand. The demon* 
straiors arc there to advise and help, 


4 ;^Food 

Infants, 
Invalids & me Aged, 


BENGER'S FOOD. LTD. - Otter Works, MANCHESTER 

8Toi«aY(N.8.w.)i ur.Piust. Capitowm (b.aO; r.0.Ik.x.sr3. NKW YoaKD.a.A.)i W.BaakmaASt 
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MISCE LLAN EOUS^ 

W HEN illustrating the rhinoceros iguana of Santo 
Domingo, in our issue of Aug. 23 , we de¬ 
scribed the reptile as a “ tusked " lizard, and it has 
been pointed out that a more correct expression would 
be “ horned,” as the excrescence is not a tooth, but 
similar to that of the rhinoceros itself. In using 
the word “ tusk ” we followed Dr. G. Kingsley Noble, 
of tlie American Museum of Natural History, whose 
article was the source of our information and photo¬ 
graphs. Describing iguanas of another species, he 
says that they ” lacked the tusk of the rhinoceros 
iguana,” doubtless in the sense {given by the “ Century 
Dictionary *’) of ” a sharp projecting point resembling 
in some degree a tusk or tooth.” 

As Chairman of the National Institute for the 
Blind, Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E., writes : 
“There are a certain number of blind ex-Scrvice men 
who are in need of assistance. These men are not 
receiving help from St. Dunstan’s, nor pensions, as 


their blindness has not been recogni.sed as attributable 
to war service. This is due, in many cases, to the fact 
that blindness, as an after-effect of gas and other 
haniships of the war, has come upon them since 
discharge. I have established a fund to assist these 
men. and my fund lias received the support of the 
Admiralty, the Army Council, and the Air Council. 
May I ask your readers to send me what they can ? 
All donations should be addressed to Captain E. B. B. 
Towse, V.C., National Institute for the Blind, 224 . Great 
Portland Street, London, W.i.” 

Sir Martin Conway, the famous traveller, moun¬ 
taineer, and writer, has provided a delightful essay 
describing a week-end trip through the Jura, for a 
very attractive illustrated booklet entitled “ The 
Route du Jura,” issued by the Paris-Lyon-Meditcr- 
ran^e Railway, generally known as the P.L.M. ” It 
will probably be a surprise to many,” writes Sir Martin ; 
■' it certainly was to me, that it is possible to leave 
Victoria Station at 11 o'clock on a E'riday morning, 
to be back there again at 7 o'clock on the following 


Tuesday evening, and, to have enjoyed three full da 
of motoring through the jura Mountains in tliat lo 
week-end.” That such a trip is open to London* 
is due to the enterprise of the P.L.M., whicli L 
organised travelling and hotel facilities in the J u 
district, and arranged for motors to run alo: 
selected routes. Those who wish to emulate i: 
Martin Conway’s experiences should, as a first stc 
possess themselves of this booklet, which contai 
a map and beautifully reproduced photographs. 

Even experienced smokers frequently find dif: 
culty in discovering just the right cigarette to su 
them. But there is general agreement as to whe 
constitutes “quality”—that elusive something” in 
cigarette which makes one particular brand greatl 
to be preferred over another. Smokers are savin 
that the Garrick Virginia Blend — a product c 
Lambert and Butler—comes very near to attainin 
smoking perfection. They may, at all events, be cor 
fidently recommended to bridge the gulf betwee 
mere mediocrity and outrageous expensiveness. 


Will it not add 

to your holiday pleasures to know 
that SOMEWHERE an ailing 
Mother or Cliild is enjoying a pure 
atmosphere and nourishing food as 
a result of your generosity ? 

( THE SEASIDE & COUNTRY g 

FRESH AIR HOMES of 

The CHURCH ARMY 

receive hundreds of poor women and 
children annually. The cost is very low. 

£S O O wHl lake one mother and three 
children for a happy fortnisbi. 

£2 2 O will lake a mother and young 
baby for a lortnighl. 

£ 1 00 will take an ailing child. 

WILL YOU earn the gratitade of 

E »or mothers aod their childreD 
7 giviBg a small fraction of the sum 
70U allot for joor own holidays ? 


' Fuhc/ sAoh/i/ be ^3 



TENGOR 

CAMER/VS 


Vest Pocket |I| x 3i h 



* il>ey arc not very good-tlw li^ht got 

, but 1 could not allord a gooi cati>er.i. 
expect very much fbr to'-. I wish 1 
ne of those GOERZ CAMERAS ’ 
s scarcely an imaginary coneersation. 
; heard similar remarks on many i>cca- 
on can >frnnl a Qeeti Teneor t aofra 

.. £8 la 6 

For £8 12 6 

RoU Films £« a O 

Ocperz A^r Ana^tigiu.t!. 

rASIRRASTAKKHISlP 
tillOTA WITHOUT 

lUusiraied ListNo.C.H. 
Free OH apfiliciitiott to 

the Sole GOHRZ DIS¬ 

TRIBUTORS^ 

PEELING & 

VAN NECK. Ltd.. 

4/6. Holhorn Cirent, Loadon. ^Cl 


OUR 


ANAGLYPH 

MASK COUPON. 


Please send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. 1 enclose stamps 
(Three-halfpence, Inland ; orTwo- 
pence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover 
Postage. 

t^amc. 

Jlddreis . 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(Anaglyph) 15, Essex Street, London, W,C.2. 

3Q.S.I924. 


That old 

CARPET! 

Why throw it out of use ? 

HAVE IT 

CLEANED or DYED 



The Largest House specialising 
in Carpet Renovation. 

COLLECTION AND DELIVERY FREE 

in London Area. 


Please note address — 
PATENT STEAM CARPET 
BEATING CO.. LTD.. 

196, York Road. King’s Cross, 
London, N. 

PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


GREY 

HAIR 

HINDES 
HAIR TINT 

tints grey or faded hair 



edical certificate accompanies each 
ottle. Of all Chemists. Stores and Ilairdressers. 
2/6 the Flask, 

KiNOEt, Ltd., 1, Tabernaelt Strut, City, Londsii. 


PERRY 

^PENS 


Eiffel 
Towerl 
Lemonade 


35 

MILLION 

LEMONS 

uscDANmur 

TOMAKEIT 



FINEST 



TOILET 

PAPERp^uceJ 


Why Is NOVIO the 
most ECONOMICAL 
Toilet Paper P 

Becauu NOVfO ROLLS weigh 12 ozs. each, and 
CONTAIN THREE OR FOUR TIMES MORE than 
the so-called cheap rolls made of rommon Inferior pa; er. 

ANTISEPTIC, THIN, SOFT, 
STRONG & SILKY 

Wholesale only of the Sole Makers, Chadwick Works, 26, Grove Park, S.E.5 ^ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


13 Hontha i 


8 Months.. 


ig Office. 17a. Strand, in liiigliih money ; by cbeqiiea, cre 
The National Provincial 5r Union Bankof Fngl&nd. I.iniita 
r by Post Office Orders, payable at tlie East Strand 


rand, Londoi 


W.C. * 


LTD.. I 

CORNS.BUNIONS.TENDEB FEET. BBEUMATIS 
cored by GABDNEB'S OINTMENT, post free I 
GARDNER & RENDALL, 

ChiropodlatB and Foot Speclallata. 

19, Maddox Street, Regent Street. Londo 


s S’ itigrovn 1 


a ^ainleealy extracterX, 



For Tender Faces 


The creamy lather of the Cutlcura 

Shaving Stick, with its delicate med¬ 

ication and soothing properties, 
enables men with tender, easily ir¬ 

ritated skins to shave in comfort, 
even twice a day. and leaves the 

skin smooth and fresh. 


p li, Talcora It.Sd.. Ointment laU. and 2i.6d. 

J everywhere. British Depot; P- Mewbe^ 4 

Beni, Lt d,, 87, Obarterboue Bq., Louden, E. 0.' 

! is. 3d. per Stick. 


DINARD, BRITTANY 

THE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT. 

8 hours from South;impton 


for StaaoH Ter^oa 
(July-Seblewher.) 

CRYSTAL HOTEL 1st. class inclusive, from y-. fr 
MICHELET hotel, inclusive, from 25 to 35 fr. 




tin at all chemiits. 

B without a Watch Dotf. 
LT.'COL. RICHARDSON'S 
Pedigr'so tralnad 

AIREDALES 

T..argest KenneI<iinHiigl2nd. Open 
daily. Best Indlri' tsinitand com* 
panions. Safe with cliildmi. dm 

quarrclMme. specially trained 

agaliibt ItURULilKH-from mOns. 

Pupv s Giis.—WomJev Hill. Bmi- 

bourne, Ilcrtv Eas/driteof Lm- 
don, or 30 minutes from Lirerpoul 
Street, Tel: 5a Brorbonme. 


/ Vessels 
Touchiii^ 
Catiadtati 
Ports 

Should 
Carri^ 



BrhisliGHisols 

CidarettGS 

O Wild, Su/eel 


i. Sweet Old \/ir^inia 


Eargest /ncfeper>den-t 
Tobacco ManuT^acturers 
tn the British Empire 

WC MACDONALD 

REC'D. INC. 

MONTREAL., CANADA 

British Consols obtainable 
on all C. R R. L/nefs 


2, Stnintl, in tho Pu 
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GAMAGESf 

Complete Outfits 
Schools & Colleges 

Nothing gives the School Boy greater 
satisfaction than to have the “ Gamage ” 

label on his clothes—the name that is W ■ 

a “ household word ” in all the leading ^ 

Schools of the land. The Value, Range • -V 

of Choice, and Informative Service we can Mn- 

give the parent remains unequalled in the trade. H |' .■•. 

This SCHOOL TRENCH COAT fHU 


approved by Leading Schools and Boys Hcalili Authori¬ 
ties alike as the most sensible Coat to provide the 
modern Schoolboy for Auiunin and Winter. In 
Fawn or Navy “ Gamproof,” lined check ^^4 
throughout to fit boys 7 to 18. Price 
Superior quality, 29/6 



jigm GAMA6ES Up'to date IW ^9] 

HAIRDRESSING m 

Saloons for Boys & Girls 

Expert Staff and Most 

\ -M.Kicr.ve f,ices. EXAMPLES OF value: 

mJ, I GIRLS GYM. Is,., 

TllllIPP Worsted stripe Trousers to inatcli, 
lUHIUO. 16/6, 21/. 25 - 

T All-Wool Tweed Preparatory Suits 

^ In good quality Nar-y for Boys 8 to 15 years. 

All-Wool Serge, 21/-, 27/6,'36/-, 42/- 

r lined and trimmed Double-breasted Overcoats for Boys 

Girdle, Regulation and Youths 6 to 19 years, 

Yoke and pleated Skirt. 21/6, M/9, 66/-, 70/- 

Length 18 ins. ^ ^ Eton Suits for Boys 9 to i.; years. 

Price I I/O Jacket&Vesl,26/6,36/.,45/-,66/- 
. Hairline Trousers, 16/6, 21/-, 26/- 

ising /- ete^^3 incies o Tru„|£5_ jrayei Tucl^ 3(„jgs_ 

^ ' and every Girl and Boy’s School needs. 

GAMAGE, LTD., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 1 


All-Wool Serge, 
r lined and trimmed 

Girdle, Regulation 
Yoke and pleated Skirt. 
Length i8 ins. ^ ^ 1^% 
Price Ilf 


Let the “Big Six" Help You 
When You Go to Paris 


A T the Paris offices of “The 
Illustrated London News,” 
“ The Sketch,” “ The 
Sphere,” “The Tatler,” “Eve,” 
“ The Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News,” 13 and 15, 
Rue Taitbout, Boulevard des 
Italiens, there is a comfortable 
reading-room where current and 
back copies of all the “ Big Six” 
publications may be read. In 
addition, advice and information 
will gladly be given free of 
charge on hotels, travel, amuse¬ 
ments, shops, and the despatch 
of packages to all countries 
throughout the world. 


These Eventful Years 

Tjhe ^Book of the Century 

WHAT THE FOREMOST MEN 
OF OUR TIME REALLY THINK 

MEN WHO MADE THIS BOOK 

J. L. Gapvin History of Oiir Own Times 

Sip ]. A. R. Marpiott Great Britain 

I Admiral Iellicoe Battle of Jutland 

\ Admiral von Scheeb Von Scheer on Jutland 

Philip Snowden Social Unrest 

Bertrand Russell Propaganda 

Col. House Anglo-American Relations 

Maximilian Harden Germany’s Place in the Sun 

Sigmund Freud Hidden Recesses of the Mind 

H. G. Wells A Forecast of the Future 

Signor Nitti Dynamic Italy 

Sir Oliver Lodge Psychical Research 

Lady Rhondda Political Awakening of Women 

Mme. Curie Radium Discoveries 

Gen. Mangin Victorious France 

Sir Horace Plunkett Ireland’s Problem 

Georg Brandes Scandinavia 

Wellington Koo China 

Von Tirpitz U-Boat Warfare 

and sixty others of equal authority 

E ighty leaders of men and of thought have co-operated in an imusual 
enterprise. They determined to make a concerted attack on present-day 
ignorance, concealment and propaganda. These men from many different 
lands and of widely different opinions have written the truth as they see it. 

The result is a brilliant challenging book —These Eventful Years. It is a narra¬ 
tive of the eventful years of this century told by the makers of current history. It 
tells what has happened in every field of endeavour, art, science, world politics, 
in this, the most momentous period of all history. It describes where the world 
stands to-day and forecasts the possibilities of the future. The publishers have 
given these writers the widest possible scope; everything stands exactly as it was 
written—nothing toned down, nothing censored. 

These Eventful Years is a book that will cause discussion, argument, denuncia- 
lion. No doubt prejudices will be aroused. But everyone interested in the facts of 
our civilization will read this book. Article after article will be the subject of 
comment and discussion wherever intelligent people meet. 

This book will grip your interest from the very first—all the more so since the 
writers often violently disagree among themselves and do not hesitate to say so. 

Greatest Contemporary Minds 

These Eventful Years is a fascinating book, luP of fire and frankness. With 
J. L. Garvin, “the greatest journalist of modern times,” you will pass in review all 
the amazing panorama of contemporary life and history; with H. G. Wells you 
put on the mantle of prophecy and peer into the future; with Maximilian Harden, 
Ludendorff and Von Tirpitz you will get a new insight into the collapse of the 
grandest scheme of modem times; with Sir John Marriott. General Maurice and 
Admiral Jellicoe you will follow the march of the British Empire. 

Every phase of modern life is reviewed. St. John Ervine criticises the Drama; 
Clive Bell, Modern Art; Philip Snowden reveals the real aims of Labour; the 
articles by Sir Oliver Lodge, Bertrand Russell, Freud and Madame Curie, among 
a score of others, will be eagerly discussed. 

All this can now be yours—in two volumes of 700 pages each—profusely 
illustrated with 160 full plates and numerous maps. You cannot afford to miss 
reading this extraordinary book with its vitriolic denunciations, its frank 
exposures and vivid impressions. 

“ These Eventful Years ” 

The Book of the Century 

Order From Your Bookseller 

To-day Mr. Lloyd George calls These Event- 

Or, if you prefer, order direct. M Years “a valuable addition to the 

The books wfil be sent to you records of the twentieth century." 

carriage paid. Two Volumes, Lord Leverhulmesays: "Asa work of 

price £2 105 net. modern history these volumes are ot 

The Encyclopxdia Bntannica great interest as a valuable record," 

And Dean Inge writes: "I congratu¬ 
late you heartily on your enterprise, 
and hope the book will have the wide 
sale it deserves.” J 


Co., Ltd, 

Publishing Dept. 82 
Publishers of Fine Books 
125 High Holborrtf London 
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WHERE SPANISH AERCH^LANES DROP BLOCKS OF ICE FOR BESIEGED GARRISCBfS : AN AIR-VIEW OF A BELEAGUERED 
SPANISH POST IN MOROCCO—SHOWING WIRE - PROTECTED BLOCKHOUSES ON A HILL AND MOORISH DUG-OUTS BELOW. 


Aircraft have been employed recently by the Spaniards during their campaign 
against the Moorish tribes, not only to drop bombs on the enemy's forces, 
but aho supplier (including blocks of ice) into beleaguered Spanbh posts. The 
intense heat has caused the Spanish troops much sufTeriog, especially In such 
a rough and mountainous country, whose desolate character is well seen in the 
above photograph. It was taken from an aeroplane during a recent recon* 


naissance, and shows a Spanish post near Ras Afrau. in the eastern zone of 
operations. On top of *the hilts are seen the Spanish blockhouses, protected 
by barbed wire, and below, in the foreground, are trenches and shelters in 
which the Moors dig themselves in. and lie in wait for a relieving column or 
for the garrison, when lack of water compels them to make a sally. It was 
stated on September 2 that Spain was sending 6000 more men to Morocco. 


PNOTOcaATH Scmiao bv C.N. 
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Bt <i. K. CHESTERTON. 


I T might well be maintained that we have no 
politics in England ; and that is why we were 
obliged for such a long time to borrow our politics 
from Ireland. The name of one of the two parties 
in England, and that almost certainty the larger 
party in England, actually bore a title that« only 
referred to the discussion of Home Rule for Ireland. 
It was called the Unionist party ; and it is still called 
the Unionist party. It is still called by the old 
name, because English people cannot even invent 
a new name until some new Irish controversialists 
invent one for them. England, left to itself, returns 
naturally to sport and laughter, and a genial indivi¬ 
dualism known as minding one’s own business. It 
knows and cares very little about politics ; that is 
why it -puts op with politicians. That is why the 
politicians have it all their own way with 
us; even if the financiers have it all their 
own way with them. But the politicians do 
not have it all their own way in Irish poli¬ 
tics ; because the people are political. Indeed, 
the history of an Irish politician is generally 
so pathetic as to become heroic. And nobody 
could mistake our successful political leaders 
for heroes, least of all the heroes of a 
tragedy. An Irish Free State politician said 
to me, in talking of Parnell and Redmond 
and Collins, and many more : “ Nobody ever 
got any reward or thanks or happiness out 
of trying to serve Ireland. It is best not to 
expect it.” But I, knowing that the Irish 
have too much bitterness, but the English 
too little, tried to strike the balance by 
answering " Yes; but you must remember 
that in your country it is the party leader 
who gets left. In our country it is the 
party.” 

I am inclined to think there is some¬ 
thing in the idea, at least as a symbol. The 
Irish have politics because they have reli¬ 
gion ; and we at least have no religion of 
the sort that produces politics. The French¬ 
man who said we had a hundred religions 
and only one sauce was mistaken—at least, 
partially mistaken, as most foreigners are; 
as mistaken as the Englishman in Ireland. 

The English have by this time only one 
religion, in the sense of one religious atmo¬ 
sphere. It is a sort of post-Puritan version 
of what Catholics call natural religion. Some¬ 
body aptly defined it by calling himself ” a 
blue-domer.” He meant one who, when 
asked where he goes to church, says he can 
worship God under the blue dome of heaven. 

A vast mass of modem Englishmen are blue- 
domers ; and they might do worse. They 
have at least some vague Christian sentiment 
of thanks and cheerfulness and charity, even 
if they do call it by the disgusting name of 
Optimism. I prefer the bluedoroer to the 
blue-deviller, the mere pessimist and enemy 
of earth and sky. But you cannot get up 
a Crusade of Natural Religion. You cannot 
get men to fight and be martyred for the blue 
dome, as Crusaders fought for the dome of 
the Holy Sepulchre or the Moslems fought for 
the great Dome of the Rock. The latter, 
by the way, which is commonly called the 
Mosque of Omar, and stands on the site of 
the Temple of Solomon, happens to be itself a 
blue dome. It is a very beautiful dome of 
lustrous peacock-blue tiles, and I do not 
wonder that the Moslems of Jerusalem are 
proud of it; apart from the trifling detail 
that the Prophet was standing on this very rock 
when he was caught up into the clouds of heaven. 
\ 

But people cannot feel about heavens, whether 
clear or cloudy, exactly as they feel about domes, 
whether blue or grey. A man must be outside a 
thing in order to love it ; that is why pantheism will 
never be a popular religion. Jonah, when in the 
whale’s inside, is reported to liave sung the praises 
of the Lord ; but there is no record that he sang 
the praises of the whale. And had the whale not 


religions and one sauce ; the sauce being pres 
Scotch whisky. But the English religion has 
very like the ubiquitous and, to some, mon 
sauce ; as fluid, as harmless, and, to some, as 
And even in the Scottish case nearly all tbi 
tions were variations of one Puritan tradit 
was Calvinism that covered all the church< 
one blue dome, or rather, black dome. 
Ireland an outpost of that common Calvinisi 
issue with the common Catholicism. They' s 
separate spiritual fountains, or rather, p 
spiritual volcanoes. But it is that Irish 
that has fired Irish politics; and it is sue] 
politics that have fired English politics. It ' 
a sense, the absolute of which ours was the re 
it was the unmixed material of mystical pas 
which we make the mixtures, or thi 
merciful dilutions. If there are really 
dred religions in England, they make 
less noise than the two religions of I 
Our religious differences have nev 6 r b< 
tense enough to infect our neighbours 
we have never seen European nations 
up the quarrels of English sects. You ' 
And French general elections turning ( 
wrongs of Plymouth Brethren, as yo 
English elections turning on the com} 
of Belfast Presb 3 rterians. You do noi 
of Italian mobs shouting for libert 
the Primitive Methodists of Wimbled< 
Spanish mutinies revolving round th* 
liberations of the Clapham Sect. Bu 
religions problem in Ireland did involve 
Britain, as a whole, in any number of 
tions. in not a few riots, and at least i; 
threatened mutiny. 

I am not discussing this question 
reference to my own sympathies in it, a 
are naturally definite enough. I am 
sadering it as a curious event in humar 
tory, and a curious situation in hi 
politics ; the overflowing of the enthusi 
and hatreds of one poor and relatively 
ject people into the politics of a more pc 
ful and generally a more prosperous pe 
It was customary to complain of the 
holding the balance of power or dictatir 
British politicians in their disputes, 
matter of fact, they actually dictated ^ 
it was that we should dispute about. 
Irish problem became the only English 
blem about which Englishmen could be 
ously excited. It is notable that, since 
Irish have passed out of our Parliann 
there has been a dissolution of bur P 
System. English politics have become, 
cording to our standpoint, more free 
candid, or more colourless and chaotic, 
at any rate, less rigid and partisan. I 
as if the Party System itself were imp< 
on us by Celtic conquerors. It is c 
ous that the very name of Tory a 
from Ireland : as, for that matter, the > 
name of Whig came from Scotland, 
only English contribution was a very E 
lish contribution. It consisted in the s 
pie fact that these words, when they w 
Irish and Scotch, were terms of abt 
Since they have been English, they h 
become quite convivial and compliment? 
That is what the English do with the parti: 
passions of their neighbo.urs; that is h 
those coloured clouds fade in the blue do 
of our vague universalism and benevolen 
The Irish have no such blue dome ; for them 
very sky is green or orange. But their religi< 
fire is not only ^mething that we lack, but sor 
thing that we often borrow. Only anything tl 
we borrow and use gradually takes on that sof 
and hazier quality, as have the old abusive pai 
nicknames. By ^1 historical analogy, it is qu 
probable that constitutional parties of the futi 
will proudly call themselves Bolshie or Conch 
England is a queer place, and few try to understa 
it; least of all the English. 


Buffered from sea-sickness, had it succeeded in 
digesting the prophet, and really assimilating him 
into its substance, it seems probable that his praises 
would have grown fainter and fainter, and at last 
sunk into a sort of resignation and repose. It was 
only before (and possibly after) the prophet was 
swallowed that he could be expected to do justice 
to the curves of that living dome, or heartily to 
admire the whale as a work of God, or a rather large 
pet, or merely a common object of the sea-shore. 
Only thus could Leviathan be expected to impress 
Jonah as it impressed Job. Therefore, I am not a 
bluedomer in religion, and do not believe that blue- 
doming will ever produce the great religious revo¬ 
lutions. Men have never really worshipped the 
heavens; they have always worshipped something 


THE SEVEN-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF DORNOCH CATHEDRAL: 
THE COMMEMORATION SERVICE—SHOWING AMONG THE CONGREGATION 
HALBERDS BORNE BY HALBERDIERS IN THE PROCESSION. 

The seven-hundredth anniversary of the foundation of Dornoch Cathedral, on Dornoch 
Firth in Sutherland, was celebrated on August 27. There was a procession through 
the town, and a commemoration service in the cathedral, at which the preacher. Dr. Inch, 
of Dumbarton. Moderator of the United Free Church, spoke of Church unity. An 
address was given by Dr. Cathels, Moderator of the Church of Scotland, who paid a 
tribute to the founder of the cathedral, St. Gilbert de Moray, one of the Murrays of 
Duffus. It was begun in 1224, for the diocese of Caithness, then a wild and lawless 
region. In 1570 both town and cathedral were burnt in feud warfare, and the cathedral 
suffered further in a great storm on “Guy Fawkes" night, November 5, 1605. In 1813 
and in 1635-7 much of the ruins was removed, and only part of the original building 
now remains. In the south transept are buried sixteen Earls of Sutherland. 
Pkoiograpk by C.S. 

higher than the heavens. We cannot really even 
see the heavens, because we cannot see them as a 
whole. Wc could not worship the blue dome of the 
sky unless wc could get outside the sky; and that 
is something a little beyond us at present, whether 
we are aviators or astronomers, or even astral bodies. 

I repeat that the saying of the Frenchman about 
the Englishman is inaccurate, or at least insufficient. 

It might be more true of the Scotsman. Until lately, 
at least, the Scotch really did have a hundred 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


Rcorl'ir* v'ho haoe not yet obtained one o/ the speciai mask* for viewing our Anaglyphs in slereMcopic relief may do so by filling up the coupon on page d68^ and fofOarding 
with stamps oalue three - halfpence (Inland)^ or twopenoe-halfpenny (Foreign)^ addressed to **Thc Illustrated London News"* (Anagly^), 15 , Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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where SPAIN HAS HAD TO SEND EIGHT MORE BATTALIONS: MOROCCO. 


PuOTOCRAPn SuTPUBD BY CN. 



TRIBESMEN ASSEMBLING BEHIND THEIR LINES: AN AIR-VIEW OF SCENES IN THE WAR ZONE OF SPANISH MOROCCO- 
SHOWING THE DIFFICULT CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY. 


It was reported from Madrid on August 31 that heavy fighting had again occurred 
on the Wad Lau front in Morocco, and that Spanish airmen had been bombing 
the tribesmen besieging Solano, and also dropping supplies and blocks of ice into 
the post. The above photograph and that on our front page were taken from 
Spanish aeroplanes. A Spanish official communique described the difficult character 
of the .country—mountains and impenetrable brushwood—in which the troops 
were operating, and stated that the relieving columns trying to reach besieged 


posts were retarded more by thirst than by casualties or sickness. Since June 
the Spanish forces have been increased by some 35,000 men from Spain, and in 
the western zone their forces were said recently to number 90,000. On Sep¬ 
tember 2, however, it was stated that, in view of the news from Morocco being 
far from good," the Spanish Government had ordered eight more battalions 
(over 6000 men) to proceed to the front. In the eastern zone from Afraj 
to Ifruin, Spanish gunboats have bombarded the coast. 
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SPAIN’S LINGERING WAR: GUNS IN ACTION; ROYAL ENCOURAGEMENT 

PnOTOCRAPHS BY PUOTOPIUSS AMD SPOBT AND GENERAL. 



A ROYAL GROUP AT ^THE BLESSING OF THE FLAG : (IN CENTRE, LEFT TO RIGHT) 
THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, KING ALFONSO, AND THE PRINCE OF THE ASTURIAS. 


A new Spanish offensive was recently undertaken in Morocco, where the campaifn 
against the Moorish tribes, now under Abdel Krim, has been proceeding so long, 
with indecisive results. The policy of the Spanish Directory is to introduce a 
real Protectorate, and, as mentioned on another page, the forces in Morocco have 
been greatly strengthened of late, giving them a great superiority over the enemy 
in numbers and equipment. The artillery is of good quality, but the rough and 
mountainous nature of the country, where roads are few or non*eEistent. makes 
it difficult to bring the larger pieces into action. Aeroplanes are being used, 
and on two other pages in this number we reproduce air photographs, taken during 


recent operations, and showing very well the character of the ground. They 
were taken, like the first photograph above, in the eastern zone, whereas most of 
the news lately has come from the western zone, near Tetuan and the river Wad 
Lau. A mistaken report got about the other day that King Alfonso himaeif 
had visited the Wad Lau front, but this turned out to be due to an error in 
the transmission of a message, and was subsequently corrected. The King and 
Queen of Spain and their eldest son, the Prince of the Asturias, recently atiend'id 
the blessing of a new ffag at Santander for a force described by our correspondent 
as the Somatenes, its members being called Somatenistas. 
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A SPANISH BALLAD-SINGER: STREET SONGS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A SKETCH BY STEVEN SPURRIER, R.OX, FROM MATERIAL SUPPUED BY JAN GORDON. 


AN ITINERANT SINGER IN SPAIN ADOPTS THE METHODS OF A LECTURER: ARMED WITH A POINTER, AND EXPLAINING 
BALLADS TO HIS AUDIENCE BY MEANS OF PAINTINGS OH A BANNER" FIXED TO A WALL. 


Spain and things Spanish are much in the public eye at present, so this carious 
incident of Spanish Ufe is not un-topicaL We are familiar enough In London 
with the itinerant vocalist and the pavement artist, but we do not get a com¬ 
bination of the two. as appears from the above drawing to be the custom in 
parts of Spain. The Spanish country ballad-singer, we are told, illustrates his 
songs by paintings on a banner-Uke sheet, demonstrating the incidents, as he comes 
to them, with a pointer. In this connection we may recall a passage In the 


article by our musical critic, Mr. W. j. Turner, in our issue of August 30. Dis¬ 
cussing the effect of the grsmophone in superseding local music, he said : ** Th<3 
art of singing is almost entirely gone from the peasantry of Europe. In Spain, 
Sardinia, and the south of Italy you may occasionally still find vestiges of the 
old folk songs lingering on. Many have been collected during the last twenty- 
five years, but It is probable that In another twenty-five years there will be 
none of them to collect.'’—(Drsv^ m IAs UmiUd SiaUs mmd Ceuada.] 
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STATELY HOMES OF CHINA: WOMEN’S QUARTERS; THE “SPIRIT SCREEN.*^ 


Photockaphs by Mbs. Calhovm. 



FIG. a.—THE “PRETTY LITTLE LANDSCAPE KINGDOM" OF A WEALTHY 
CHINAMAN’S WIFE : A SUMMER-HOUSE WITH SHRUBS, ARTIFICIAL 
ROCKS, AND LOTUS POOL. 


REPRESENTING ONE OF THE CHIEF INTERESTS OF A 
LADY’S SECLUDED LIFE : A PEKINGESE IN A WIFE’S 
PRIVATE COURTYAR& 


FIG. 4-—“ the FLAMMG PEARL, SYMBOL OF SOVEREIGNTY, SURROUNDED 
BY DRAGONS AND PHCENIXES “: CEILING DECORATION FOUND ONLY 
IN THE IMPERIAL PALACES. 


FIG. 3.—"SUPPOSED TO CHECK THE PASSAGE OF HARMFUL GHOSTS" 
INTO THE HOUSE: A “ SPIRIT SCREEN “ FACING THE DINER SIDE 
OF THE FRONT GATE. 


These very interesting photographs illustrate the article on " The Stately Homes 
of China.” begun on page 430, and to be continued in a later Issue. The figure 
numbers under the illustrations correspond to references in the article. The 
writer informs us that this is probably the first time that photographs of the 
princely properties in Peking have ever been taken and offered for publication. 
As she points out, the house of a wealthy Chinaman consists, not of a single 
Imposing mansion like those of Europe, but of scattered groups of pavilions, 


mostly of one storey only, connected by covered passages. Of the wome 
quarters she writes: ** The * Lady of the Inner Chamber' lacks much that 
consider essential to comfort, but she has her separate wing surrounded by 
own gardens, and so have her ‘ understudies.' Thus the ladies are far eno\ 
apart . . . each in her own courtyard, with perhaps a pond or a cistern fil 
with lotuses, or a tiny summer-house with artificial rocks and shrubs (Fig. 
the whole forming a pretty little landscape kingdom over which she rules like 
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STATELY HOMES OF CHINA; TRIPLE GATEWAYS; LIVING QUARTERS APART. 



AND SIDE ENTRANCES FOR ORDINARY MORTALS 
WHERE PRECEDENCE IS STIUCTLT OBSERVED. 


.—WITH CENTRAL DOOR FOR DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AND THE ** FIRST WIFE/ 
SECONDARY” WIVES: THE TRIPLE GATEWAY TO A RICH CHINAMAN’S HOME, 


nC. A—WITH GROUPS OF QUAINT FIGURES ON THE ROOFS, ALWAYS IN ODD NUMBERS, THE MALE PREVAIUNC 
LIVING APARTMENTS OF A CHlNESe “ MAHSIOII,” QUITS SEPARATE FROM THE OFFKIAL PAVIUOHS. 


absolute sovereign. . . . They spend the time that our athletic maids and 
matrons derote to golf or tennis in rearing little Pekingese dogs (Fig. 1), or 

superintending the breeding of gold-fish.'* Inside the triple gateway of a big 

house is a ‘‘spirit screen" (Fig. 3) that is supposed to check the passage of 

harmful ghosts. In Rg. 4 is seen a decorative pattern for ceilings only used 

in Imperial palaces—" the flaming pearl, symbol of sovereignty, surrounded by 
dragons and phoenixes." A curious example of Chinese etiquette is seen in the 


triple gateway (Rg. 5). customary in houses of the great, with a central entrance 
for distinguished guests and the "first wife" and side entrances for ordinary folk 
and " secondary " wives. The living apartments (Pig. 6) are quite separate from 
the official pavilions and usually enclosed within further walls and gates. The 
quaint figures seen on every roof, and intended, like the spirit screen, to ward 
off baneful influences, " are In odd numbers, so that the Vang, or male principle, 
may prevail over the Yin, or female principle, thus ensuring harmonious felicity." 
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Sy JVLIEl BRE(X>N, (See pages 428-429.) 


T he stately homes of China arc hidden behind 
walls in a carefully screened intimacy. In fact, 
a traveller wandering through the streets of a native 
city will only be able to distinguish fine properties 
by their longer, higher walls, and larger, more im¬ 
posing gateways. Of the buildings themselves be 
will see nothing, because they are usually of one storey 



FIG. 7.—DAINTILY CARVED: A COVERED PASSAGE 
CONNECTING THE SCATTERED PAVILIONS THAT COM¬ 
POSE A CHINESE "MANSION" INSTEAD OF A SINGLE 
GREAT BUILDING. 

only overshadowed by trees. High houses have 
never been popular in China ; in Peking they were 
long forbidden, lest they should overlook the Imperial 
palaces, and Le Conte tells a story of a certain official 
who, " having built a dwelling more lofty than his 
neighbours’, was accused before the Emperor; where¬ 
upon, fearing the consequences, he pulled it down 
while the matter was under consideration.” 

Where privacy is as rare as it is in the teeming 
East, no wonder the rich and powerful—to whom 
alone it is possible—value their seclusion. If the 
Englishman’s home is his castle, so is the rich China¬ 
man’s. Two ferocious lions (Fig. 8 )—of stone—guard 
the entrance ; no flimsy front door, but a triple gate¬ 
way (Fig. 5 , page 429 ) with tiled rooilets over it like 
eyebrows. The side openings serve for ordinary 
mortals ; the central gate is reserved for distinguished 
guests. The ” first wife ” is also permitted to use 
the middle door; while the '* secondary ” wives 
must be content with the side entrances. The 
porter, always an old family retainer, can be relied 
upon to enforce the nice distinctions required by 
etiquette. 

Now the sensation received on passing out of the 
busy, noisy streets of a Chinese town into one of these 
stately homes with its flower-filled courtyards is in¬ 
describable, because the contrast is extraordinary— 
as if one had stepped from the workaday world into 
a fairy palace. The ” spirit screen ” (Fig. 3 ) facing the 
front gate on the inner side cuts off our view at first, 
just as it is supposed to check the passage of harmful 
ghosts. This and the marble “ spirit slabs ” let into 
the centre of stairways, for the “ invisible ones who 
cannot negotiate steps,” increase our weird feeling 
of the very-far-away in place and time. The luck of 
the house requires such precautions essential for the 
” feng-shui," or propitious influences of wind and 
water, which have an immense importance in China. 
Furthermore, the little line of gargoyles we see on 
every roof is also intended to guard against noxious 
influences. Notice that these quaint figures are 
always in odd numbers, so that the Yang, or male 
principle, may prevail over the Yin, or female prin¬ 
ciple, thus ensuring harmonious felicity (Fig. 6 ). 

Behind the ” spirit-screen ” a second door with 
gilded characters, signifying ” good luck ” and ” lon¬ 
gevity,” leads to the main courtyard surrounded by 
three pavilions, the largest facing south. In high- 
class Chinese homes a second, a third, perha(:« a fourth 
stone-paved patio beyond will be devoted to reception- 
rooms, with a temple for ancestral worship, a library, 
etc., to complete the group of formal apartments. All 
these buildings, flanked by large horn lanterns of 
cylindrical shape inscribed with the name and titles 
of the owner, stand upon high marble terraces. As 
foundations in China are shallow and cellars and 
basements unknown, this ensures protection from 
(lamp in the rainy season. Massive roofs, of golden 
yellow tiles for the Emperor and his family, blue or 
green for the ” iron-hatted ” Dukes, and drab-grey for 
common folk, rest on immense wooden pillars without 
capitals, but embedded in stone or marble bases to 
protect them from moisture. In the spreading curves 
of Ihc roof-corniccs the Chinese love of beauty in 
arcliitecturc finds its highest expression, and to them 
js largely due the satisfying sense of proportion in 
Ihcir buildings. Colour is supplied by the supporting 


wooden brackets in which the rich shadings of 
ceremonial gowns are repeated; while the gable 
ends afford an opportunity for the introduction 
of those wonderful designs wc find on tapestries 
and brocades. 

Within the halls, shaded by fine split-bamboo 
screens, a soft light filters on elaborate ceilings divided 
into squares. These, like the heavy cross beams (left 
exposed, as in Gothic buildings), are brilliantly painted 
in flower, wave, or cloud patterns, save in the Imperial 
palaces, where the flaming pearl, symbol of sovereignty, 
is surrounded by dragons and phoenixes (Fig. 4 ). 

As for the furniture of official reception-rooms, it 
is no less stiff and conventional than the architecture. 
The throne halls of the Forbidden City, though de¬ 
corated with lovely carved woodwork, are practically 
bare save for the platform where the Emperor site 
like a Buddha on his altar, a lacquer screen behind him, 
a few priceless porcelains and bronzes on either side 
(Fig. 9 ). In less pretentious private houses stiff 
blackwood furniture is disposed against the walls, the 
chairs and tables always in pairs. Rosewood, ebony, 
or lacquer are used for these drawing-room suites, 
with inlays of mother-of-pearl, porcelain, or veined 
marble. Very choice specimens of the latter may be 
framed and bung as pictures. Screens, mirrors, and 
clocks, of which there will be three or four in the same 
room ticking out of tune, appeal to the Chinese taste 
no less than flowering shrubs with jade leaves and 
amethyst or tourmaline blossoms. Finally, for the 
sake of their perfume, dishes of fragrant fruits such 
as Buddha's Fingers—a distant relative of our oranges 
and lemons—are placed on tables about the room. 



Fia 8.—MORE FEROCIOUa IF LESS DIGNIFIED, THAN 
THOSE OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE OR WEMBLEY: ONE 
OF A PAIR OF ORNATE STONE LIONS GUARDING A 
RICH CHINAMAN'S HOME.' 

Yet even these must not be arranged ip a haphazard 
manner, but placed geometrically on plates, three 
below and one cm top for guest rooms, though for 
the study it is permissible to put ” a 
single fine specimen on white sand or 
rice in valuable bowls.” 

The living apartments (Fig. 6 ) 
in a Chinese stately home are quite 
separate from the official pavilions 
and usually behind them, shut 
off by further walls and gates. 

Here we are struck with the dis¬ 
comfort of Chinese life, despite its 
elegance. There are no spring mat¬ 
tresses on the hard beds, although we 
find beautiful carved woodwork and 
satin curtains. Neither are there 
wardrobes, but only camphor-wood 
chests, cumbrous to open, for patting 
away clothing. An arm-chair is an 
unknown lu.xury, and a comfortable 
couch unheard of. But in the master's 
study there is one perfect flower in a 
bronze vase that dates from before our 
Christian era, and perhaps a scroll 
written by the hand of an inspired 
calligrapher—and the master is con¬ 
tent. In the women’s quarters, too, 
the “ Lady of the Inner Chamber ” lacks much 
that we consider essential to our comfort, but she 
has her separate wing surrounded by its own 
gardens, and so have her ” understudies,” the 


master’s concubines. ” Thus the ladies are far cnoi 
apart, when they want to be, not to ” eat vinegax ’ 
each in her own courtyard, with perhaps a pc 
or a cistern filled with lotuses at the further e; 
or a tiny summer-house with artificial rocks a 
shrubs, the whole forming a pretty little lai 
scape kingdom over which she rules like an ab 
lute sovereign (Fig. 2 ). 

Incredible as it seems to us, the women in 
Chinese household spend much time together w 
little bitterness or jealousy to ifiar their pleas: 
relationships. Indeed, these Orientals sometin 
remark to the foreigner, ” Are you not lonely with 01 
one wife in a bouse ? ” C^ing to their seclac 
lives, they come to rely a great deal on each other 
society, and spend the time that our athletic ma 
and matrons devote to golf or tennis in rearing 1 
little Pekingese dc^ t)—th<^ live toys full 

exuberant spirits—or superintending the ln‘eeding 
gold-fish, which in China is a fine art. 'Though 
have only known the branch of the carp family 
which they belong in Europe since the end of 1 
seventeenth century, the Chinese, who claim that 
originated in Lake Tsao in Anhui province, beg 
improving and domesticating the species hundn 
of years ago, with remarkable results. Collections 
gold-fish are a favourite form of extravagance amo 
wealthy Chinese like Chang Tso Lin, the Mukd 
war lord. Some of the rare varieties with bulgi 
eyes and multiple tails, like floating chiffon scarv 
are worth hundreds of pounds. These ave kept 
earthemware jars, with rocks covered with moss a 
overgrown with tufts of ferns to afford them a retre 
from the light. When the females spawn the 
must be removed to a shallow vessel lest the ma 
devour them. They are usually hatched out by t 
heat of the sun, but in some parts of China, accordi 
to Wells Williams, ” the spawn is carefully placed 
an empty egg-shell and the hole closed. . . . The e 
is then replaced in the nest, and. after the ben b 
sat a few days upon it, reopened, when the spai 
is placed in vessels of water warmed by the sun, whf 
it soon hatches.” The idea of a chicken hatching fi 
eggs is delightful I 

It is but natural to ask how these stately horn 
of China compare with our own European castles ai 
chateaux. The size and plan of the buildings ai 
the disposition of the ground space in an Orieni 
manor are inspired by ideals so different fre 
our own that comparison is really impossib 
Even understanding and proper appreciation 1 
quire much time and study. But we certain 
miss, at first, the grandeur of the single im{>osi 
mansion to which we are accustomed, and find 
poor substitute in scattered pavilions connect 
with covered passages (Fig. 7 ), despite their dain 
colouring and carving. 

We feel, too, the lack of architectural variety, i 
the laws and canons of a thousand years’ standi^ 
have crystallised Chinese buildings into a dead 
symmetry. 'The Imperial palaces in Peking, wi 
their successive rows of ceremonial halls, are a typi( 
example of the monotony and similarity result! 
from a Uind obedience to tradition. ” Indeed, 
strong is the force of tradition in China that there 
hardly a detail in the whole architectural scheme 
these palaces which is not the exact reproduction 
a fixed and ancient formula. The very shape of t 
roofs sagging from the ridge-pole, lifted at the comei 


with the ends of the roof-tree thrust up as by a ten 
pole inside, carries us back through thirty ccntiiri< 
to the primitive nomad’s tent.” 

{To be continued in a later nundjer.) 



FIG. 9—•• PRACTICALLY BARE SAVE FOR THE PLATFORM WHERE TH 
EMPEROR SITS ... A FEW PRICELESS PORCELAINS AND BRONZE 
ON EITHER SIDE A THRONE HALL IN THE FORBIDDEN Cm 
PkoU>tirapks by Mn. CaJhoun. 
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THE DAWES DEBATE IN GERMANY: LOBBY SKETCHES IN THE RElCHSTAa 

DRAWINGS MADE IN THE REICHSTAG LOBBY BY LADISLAS FODOR. 



/mw 


Mi?von3hmarci(,gr'an<hon of fhe 
/ran Chanc^k3n!)6urigestmmherfa^e</27jcffhe/^€khs/a^. 


fn thetni 


Ccunf ^l/^s/arp (kff) tuiJA<lmirfJ von 7irp^(n^ht)^ hvo cf the 
most jotomment ^/ahonai^tljesJere. 


GERMAN POLITICIANS AS THEY APPEAR TO A WELL-KNOWN GERMAN ARTIST ; SKETCHES FROM LIFE OF LEADING 
PERSONAUTIES IN THE REICHSTAG LOBBY BEFORE THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE LONDON AGREEMENT. 


Th«s« rigorous pictorial character-sketches* which verge on caricature* were made 
from life in the lobby of the Reichstag in Berlin, during the debate which ended 
on August 29 in the acceptance of the London Agreement and the Dawes 
scheme of Reparations. The artist who made the drawings, Herr Ladislas Fodor* 
is well known as a cartoonist in the Berlin Press. He contributed to our Issue 
of March 8 last a similar series of portrait-sketches made at the trial of General 
Ludendorff and Herr Hitler at Munich on a charge of treason. On the opening 
day of the Reichstag debate* August 22, Herr Marx* the Chancellor* was prevented 


by Communist disturbances from making his statement on the London Agreement* 
and the sitting had to be adjourned to the following day. Herr Marx then 
delivered his speech, and was followed by his fellow delegates to London* Herr 
Luther* the Rnance Minister* and Herr Stresemann, the Foreign Minister* whose 
speech was highly polemical both against the Nationalists of the right and the 
Communists of the left. The London Agreement was Anally signed at the 
Foreign Office in London* on August 30* by representatives of the Allied 
nations and of Germany.—(ivmrmg CepfnigM im tk$ UmUi Suu$ end Ceneds.] 
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THE HAND OF GLORY:^ Edited by J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH.* 


T T ARK to the Robbers' Chorus ! 

Let those who rest more deeply sleep; 

Let those awake their vigils keep. 

O Hand of Glory, shed thy light, 

Direct us to our spoil to-night. 

Flash out thy light, O skelctc« hand, 

And guide the feet of our trusty band.” 

It was sung in the da 3 rs of ” witches and wisemen, 
fairies and elves, hobmen and highwaymen, seers, 
and bold, bad barons.” when many a happening 
was strange and grim, and spells were mighty as the 
wrath of the Giant of PenhiU. 

Peggy, the serving-wench, had heard her grand¬ 
mother speak of the clutching charm from the gallows 
at the cross-roads, and how it favoured those who 
invoked its awesome aid. ” She well knew the won¬ 
derful power which it held over all those asleep under 
the same roof from the moment the candle held in 
the skeleton hngers was lighted. She had been told 
and believed . . . that no earthly power could 
awake those who slept, so long as that awful light 
burned. Often, too, had she heard her granny tell 
stories regarding the mystic potence of this same 
candle, made from various tallows, one of which 
must contain the fat from a human heart, together 
with other equally gruesome ingredients. She was 
fully aware that when this candle was set alight, 
and held in the grip of that limb, tom from the body 
of some malefactor swinging in gibbet chains, a 
trance, tike unto death 
itself, fell upon all those 
who . . . were already 
asleep beneath the roof 
under which its magic 
light burned. Well she 
knew that only blood or 
milk could put out its 
dame and so set free the 
charmed sleepers.” 

That was where her lore 
triumphed over the evil. 

The dairy saved the snow¬ 
bound guests from the 
plundering, and the thieves 
were taken ; ” poor Tom’s 
hand.” white • dripping 
candle and all i 

So it was often enough: 
where there was bad there 
was good, and many an 
ending was happy. But 
knowle<^e had to be there. 

Cure had to be as familiar 
as curse. 

The suckling babes of 
the village of Inglcby 
Greenhow were spirited 
away, one each month, 
for five months—and in 
the cottage of Black Meg 
were five black cats I 
Then Robby Eskletts, the 
hermit, spoke of his dream 
of circling hagworms, tail 
to tail; ravens, wing-tip 
to wing - tip ; owls and 
nightjars; elves of bad 
countenance ; dames of 
ill-deed astride of their broomsticks: and of a 
child wrapped in a cat's - skin. Then, at the 
watching by the boulder and the arrow in the 
ground, glow-worms and fairy folk, and the pro¬ 
phecy of the coming of the Blaid of the Golden 
Shoon, the lady of the bower who would wear 
her true knight’s armour and would break the 
spell. And. finally, the challenge to the beldames, 
the fierce 6 rc-spitting dragons laid low, the earth 
opening and swallowing the unhallowed hut, and 
infants clasped to breasts again. Honour won, and 
it is nothing against it that it had as auies a sign 
made with the charcoal of wickenwood by a smith 
riding a piebald horse; three cast shoes fastened to 
a string, ” each shoe nine paces from the other and 
the string sufficiently long to encircle Meg's cottage, 
and to be securely tied at the ends with a piece of 
rowan-tree within the knot ” ; a blazing winding-sheet; 
and a bunch of kirkyard yanow and grave-moss. 
Had there been ignorance of such things. logleby 
Greenhow would have wept itself to a wraith. 

Rob and Rosa and Siba the Good were rescued 
from Golpha, the Brutal, and Elba, the tempter, 
by Elphi, the dwarf. For Elphi summoned .the 

* “ The Hand of Glory and Furtber GrandfaUier’s Tales and Legends 
oi HighwaytRen and Others." Collected by the late R. Blakebcwough. 
Fxlitod hy Fairfax-Biakeborougb. M.C. With IVeorations by 
Wyndham IViyitc. (Grant Richards, Ltd.; 7s. M. net.) 


dragon-flies of the moors, saying: ” Flying Aithers, I 
command you to make known to the adders and 
askers that it is my wish that, at sunrise to-morrow, 
they go in their thousands and conceal themselves 
near the wicked Golpha's castle. Tell ye every 
hornet and wasp, and all winged things with stings and 
venom. I need their aid there at that time. Tell 
them to gather there in their thousands. Go ye to 
the bustards and bid them in my name to hie to 
the ant-hills and convey upon their backs every 
ant 'from these five moors. . . . One and all must 
take the flight of the ravens as their guide when the 
red sun rises." Thus did hornets build a wall within 
the prison lock; thus were executioners blinded; 
and Golpha and Elba, and Mort the Steward, stung 
to death and eaten by ants and carrion crows. What 
wonder Siba warned those who were about the guilty 
three: ” Get ye gone; for those who called you 
hither by the knolling of that bell have listed to 
their own doom. It will come shortly, and with 
terror in its wake for all who bide here. . . . Get 
ye gone speedily, good friends, ere the ravens 
croak thrice.” 

Well indeed was it in those days to have intimacy 
with the supernatural, to be able to fight the wonder¬ 
worker with keen and conquering weapons. How 
else could one live in peace ? 

The Hall was haunted by the spectre of Bella ; 
Bella who took her own life but was buried in a well, 


rather than at four cross-roads, like other suicides, 
with stake through heart. No servant would stay 
in the place. Mother Welster was consulted. The 
owners were told that ” the only way they could 
escape from the nocturnal visits of her whom they 
had so much wronged was to leave their home and 
build another house over running water. On comple¬ 
tion. a maiden was to be carried feet first into 
the new home by the back door and out at the front 
entrance. The journey through the house was to be 
made in a straight line.” The prescription was 
perfect. The spirit ceased from troubling 1 

The Giant of PenhiU was brought low by nines. 
Whitebeard, his retainer, begged him heed the omen 
of nine ravens cawing nine times, and was beaten 
for his pains. Then: "the bleeding VVhitebcard 
crawled to the outer yard and brought nine battens 
of straw, then nine armsful of ling, and nine skeps 
of turf (peat). These he fashioned in a heap in the 
centre of the banqueting hall, and, lighting the 
straw, piled the wooden chairs around the fire, threw 
aU the treen (wooden bowls and platters) and skins 
upon it, and departed in the direction of* the swine- 
pen.” And the giant’s way was barred by his dead 
swine—always a row of nine—and nine tongues of 
flame leapt from the smoking castle. 

That, however, was more of a practical affair 
than a los.son of legend ; and so leads naturally 


enough to the ” Road Inspectors.” the highway 
then working ” The Street ” of the North as 
gently as they did Maidenhead Thicket, Fine 
Common, and Epping Forest, and lending nig 
emphasis to Walpole’s saying that if the squires 
not take the same interest in shooting highway 
as they did in shooting partridges. Society woulc 
entirely undone and dissolved. The weird sel< 
gave uncanniness to the exploits of the Knigh 
the High Toby. He lived as hunter and died 
hunted. His ” Hand of Glory ” was his own ste 
right and it held pistol seldom flouted. When 
was caught it was by betrayal or ill-luck ; the go! 
guineas of rewards grew stronger in temptation v 
their numbers, and even the most daring cah 
defy Fortune for ever. ” Cutterman ” was s 
for two hundred guineas; Nance, ” the Co 
Ghost,” accounted for a masked trio and a ” yo< 
gentleman ” chained in a loose box ; Tom Hog$ 
cheated the hangman by drowning in the Sw 
but he might have escaped had not Bonny 
had one of his horse’s hoofs marked so that its 
print could be easily detected and sworn to ; Willi 
Nevison, whom Charles II. dubbed ” Swift Nic 
who may—or may not—have made the fam. 
” Turpin's Ride to York ”—was given away b> 
widow who had harboured him; and Dick Tur 
himself—who also may or may not have made 
Ainsworthian ride, on ” Black Bess ”—hanged* hi 
self by writing from Y< 
Castle to bis brother 
Thackstead, in Essex. 1 
case was curious. Tur] 
was known in the Noi 
as John Palmer, and 
was vital that his r 
name should not be d 
closed at his trial. ] 
asked his Inotber 
arrange for someone 
swear to him as ” Jol 
Palmer,” or, at least, 
"cook” a character f 
him. ” When his lett 
arrived at Thackstea 
there was sixpence 
pay, and not recognisii 
the writing, his broth 
declined to accept tl 
package, which, in co 
sequence, went back ' 
the village post - offic 
Here, however, the cal 
graphy tnos recognised 
for Smith, the old pos 
master, had been Tu 
pin’s school-master nearl 
thirty years before . . 
old man thSugh be wa 
he set out on the loo 
journey to York, and thei 
identified ’ John Palmer 
as his erstwhile pupi 
and the renowned higt 
wayman, Richard Tui 
pin.” 

Concerning which, ou 
author notes : ” It seem 
appropriate to conclude with the following para 
graph which appeared in a Yorkshire newspape 
on July 1923 ; ” The graveyard of St, George' 
Church, York, in which Dit^ Turpin is buried 
is being converted into a rest garden. No stom 
marks the grave of the famous highwayman, anc 
it is the intention of the Rector to put up a small 
memorial tablet.” 

Well may his Preface say : ” Each story is ir, 
itself something more than a mere narrative told b)i 
old folk on a winter's night, as they sat in the ingle- 
neuk with the younger generation around them. 
Each tells us something of the mentality of suc¬ 
cessive generations; each in its way and place fits 
into the mosaic work of local history—either in its 
earliest or more modern chapters—and most are 
also pregnant with local lore, and in this respect 
also a contribution to the history and understanding 
of the evolution of rural life.” 

Captain Fairfax-Blakeborough is lucky in having 
inherited from his father that *' over a ton ” ol manu¬ 
script which has yielded ” The Hand of Glory” and 
will certainly yield much more when the certain 
demand is answered; and he is doubly lucky in 
that he has the skill to edit so admirably. The 
book he sponsors is assured of popularity, for it 
will delight both student of folk lore and ” casual 
reader.” E. H. G. 



THE QUEEN AS THE GUEST OF LORD AND LADY ELPHINSTONE: HER MAJESTY (IN THE CENTRE) 


IN A CROUP AT CARBERRY TOWER. 

The Queen concluded her visit to Lord and Ladr Elphinstone at Carberrr Tower, Muaaelbursh, on August 29, and arrived on that 
day at Balmoral, attended by Lady Bertha Dawkins and the Hon. Sir Dwek Keppel. Our photograiri) shows (from left to riri^t), 
seated: Lady Novar, Lady Bertha Dawkins, the Queen. Lady Etphinstoae, Lady Haddin^on, and Lady Hildmay; (in front) the Hon. 
Jean Elphimtone and the Hon. Andrew Elphinstone ; (standing) Sir Derek Keppel, Lord Lamington, Lord Mildmay, the Hon. Mary 
Elizabeth Elphinstone, Lord Elphinstone, the Duchess of Portland, (in front of her) the Master of Elphinstone (elder son of Lord 
and Lady Elphinstone), Lord Novar, and Lord Haddington.— iPk<Mognpk by UeGeoehie, Dumoo*.] 
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WESTMINSTER BRIDGE TESTS: FILM GRAPHS OF STRESS BY LIGHT RAYS. 

PlACRAMS BY OUR SPICIAL ARTIST, G. H. DaVIS, WITH THE AlD OF IlXUSTRATIORS IN ** ENClIfSUUMC.” PBOTOCRAFH W C.N. 



BSQ 


A film Jrrkcn by /Ae J^BCOTYier or sJr^s caused by a train passing over a bridge at 50 miles per hour. Each dash represer/s a secofxt 


which IS ai 


TESTING TRAFFIC EFFECTS ON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE : A NEW STRESS-RECORDER AND RESULTANT GRAPHS CONTRASTED, 


Much interest was taken in the tests carried out on Westminster Bridge, on 
August 26, to ascertain how an iron bridge of this type bears the greater weight 
and speed of modern traffic. The chief test was made with the Fereday-Palmer 
Stress Recorder, invented by Mr. H. j. Fereday, of Messrs. Rendel, Tritton and 
Palmer, the well-known consulting engineers. First the bridge was tested while 
under a full load of traffic, and then, at 3 p.m., it was cleared by the police for 
about five minutes and tested without traffic. The contrast is seen in the two 
graph records given above. The photograph shows the manholes in the pavement 
(on the right) through which the engineers entered the hollow pipe-way below. 
Our diagrams show how graphs are obtained by the Fereday apparatus, which is 
based on the fact that metal alters its length with the stress placed upon it. 
The instrument is clamped to a part of the bridge, and its pointed ** legs " are 
forced into the metal. At one end of the tube (the right-hand end in our centre 


drawing) the leg-points are fixed, but the single leg at the other end is mounted 
on a pivot-pin above, and a slot cut in the tube allows this “ rocking leg '* to 
move fore and aft. To this leg is attached a small " tilting '* mirror. When 
the bridge member to which the recorder is attached alters its length with the 
stress put upon it, the rocking 1^ is slightly moved accordingly, and the mirror 
tilted. When a ray of light la thrown on to this mirror, it reflects the ray 
through a vertical slot in a metal plate (at the other end of the tube) round 
which moves a photographic film, and on the film is recorded a graph of the 
actual stresses. The film, which* passes the slot at any desired speed, is driven 
by a gear-box through a flexibie ** lead,'* and can be operated by hand, clockwork, 
or electricity. The top drawing shows a method used to record any subsidence 
of the piers by scale-boards fixed on the buttresses, the readings on the boards 
being noted, through " levels," from the courtyard of the Houses of Parliament. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


1 CONFESS to a weakness for masterpieces in a small 
formal, and to me the reappearance of a favourite 
book in a pocket edition “ renewing is of love.** For the 
Uttle copy that cne can carry about in the pocket has a 
closer intimacy, a friendlier mander, than the larger edition 
in which cmc first made its acquaintance. It is so much 
handier for dipping into: and re-reading at odd moments, 
for which little books are particularly convenient, usually 
takes the form of dipping—a glance, during a short railway 
journey or in an interval of ante-chambering and wanton¬ 
ness, at a well-remembered passage, or a refreshing of 
memory with some passage that has grown dim in recollec¬ 
tion. 


The Uttle edition has other and quite adventitious 
charms. How pleasant, for example, although the pleasure 
is purely whimsical, is it wholly to conceal the two tiny 
volumes of the Pickering Homer in one’s closed hands— 
literally to grasp the whole ** Iliad ** and Odyssey *' in one 
physic^ action ! That, alas, is all that remains to me now, 
for Anno Domini has made it impossible to read the micro¬ 
scopic text in anything like emnfort, even with strong 
spectacles. A powerful magnifying glass with an ivory 
handle might sc^ve the difficulty, but to that solace 
of the grandsire—more usually of the grand-dam— 

I have not yet advanced, mx docs casual experi* 
ment approve it as altogether alluring. 

But the little Pickering books re main at the 
best a freak of typography. The small editions of 
one's choice fortunatdy of a rather larger 
growth, and their text as imposes no strain 
upon the eyesight. Dainty to handle and easy to 
read, they come to renew and draw still doser the 
bonds of old acquaintance, or pethaps of acquaint¬ 
ance not altogether old. For sane books of 
comparatively recent date have bad the good fortune 
to secure early their place in permanent literature, 
and to claim reissue in compact, convenient, and 
attractive reprints. 

Among older friends one of the most welcome is 
Meredith in the Mickldiam edition, of which the 
two latest volumes are “The Adventures op Harry 
Richmond*’ and ’* Rhoda Fleming ** (Constable; 5 s. 
each). If on your travels this autumn you wish 
to re-read your Meredith, or if your reading of 
him should happen to be for the first time (hi 
which case I envy you so much that I forbear to 
blame your tardy arrival at the feast), you could 
not find a more agreeable or companionable edition 
than this. Although small, it has a dignity of 
format entirely appre^riate. Meredith demands this 
distinction. He has peeped out—a trifle furtively— 
in the older form of cheap editi43n—paper covers 
and double-column type—but in that dress he seems 
a little out of his element. At least one reader has 
always felt uncomfortable with a Meredith in such 
a makeshift guise. Perhaps one ou^t to be above 
these material oonriderations, but the shrinking will 
not be denied. Every good bookman knows that ^ 
feeling of jealousy for fitting correspondence between 
the inward and ^iritual content of a book and ^ 
its outward appearance. Great spirits, to be sure, OF 
have lacked this reverence—Worxl s w o cth would cut 
leaves with a butter-smeared knife, and feel no 
compunction; but that hardihood does not condone, 
let be justify, the stark insenribiUty of the act. ^ 


By J. D, SYMON. 


generally normal; and, on the other hand, the “ thriller,** 
the talc of the detection of crime where reasonably normal 
characters find themselves enmeshed in a web of unusual 
happenings. The present popularity of the roman policier 
requires no emphasis, and it may even be a sign of health. 
While very clever people may rush to acclaim this or that 
volume of mcNTbid introspection, works of diseased imagina¬ 
tion do not commend themselves to the great mass of 
readers. The good sense of the public prefers a stay of 
action in which vice is punished and virtue rewarded in 
accordance with the abs<4ute pattern of fiction—the fairy 
tale. 

Somebody told me once that he could not enjoy a book 
unless, while reading, he could imagine himself to be one oi 
the leading characters. “ In 'The Tempest,* ” says “ Q,** 
** Shakespeare himself speaks to a slip of a boy, and that 
boy feels that he is Ferdinand . .. being intent on Wkat Is, 
the heart and secret of the adventure.” To such a reader 
there is no real satisfaction in a story unless in the last 
chapter the bravest prince marries the most beautiful 
princess, and the pair live happily ever afterwards, while the 
evil genius is crushed. Hiis looks tike an unblushing plea 
for the happy ending, and, in a sense, it is. Although 1 do 




So much for one familiar friend. Two works, tfrt 

friends of more recent date, have just made a thrice- to 

wekxNne appearance in small compass—an edition she 
that is a joy alike to hand and eye. These choice hes 

boc^ are “ The Art of Reading ** and “ Aoven- hy 

TUREs IN Criticism,** by Sir Arthur QuUIcr-Couch qq 

(Cambridge University Press ; 5 s. per vcd.). If they jq 

were charming in their origiikal format, they seem the 
even more winning in pocket size to the reader 
whose idiosyncrasy constrains him to a special 
aflcction for classics in little. It is not too early to 
hail these incomparable lectures as classics. They satisfy 
Saintc-Beuve’s conditions of Universality and Pemtaoence. 
And, although they are college discourses, never periiaps 
has the ac^lemic been made acceptable so cunningly to 
the'catholic mind of man — in plainer phrase, to the 
*■ general reader.** 


It did not fall within the author’s scheme in “ The Art 
of Reading” to deal with the ephemeral. ”Q” seeks, by 
directing ids audience to masterpieces, to form a taste that 
will instinctively recognise and choose the best in literature. 
But that does not necessarily imply any antagonism to 
fighter recreative books, so they be not mean, contemptible, 
or vicious. The most cultivated and fastidious literary 
sense need not be intoferant. ' A writer who had once said 
severe things about current fiction can never forgK how 
be was taken to task with gentle irony by the most accon- 
pfishod literary man of that time—a time now some distance 
bygone. The censor’s censor did not hesitate to confess 
that he himself found pleasant pastime in the purely sen¬ 
sational stories of a writer then much in favour with tho 
cheaper magazines—not a bad writer, although scarcely in 
the first flight of literary accomplisliment. But there is 
an excellence of the purely scnsatioial. That was acknow¬ 
ledged by the censor’s censor afpresaid, when he wrote- 
gratefully— 

They *ve lightened many a weary mile, 

Miss Braddon and Gaboriau. 

Current fiction tends to fall into two sharp divisions. 
On the one hand, the psychological romance, which describes 
the actions of extraordinary p<*oplc in circumstances- 


WHERE THE SEVEN-HUHDREOTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMING 
OF THE GREY FRIARS WILL BE CELEBRATED: THE ONLY PART 
REMAINING OF THE FRANCISCAN FRIARY AT CANTERBURY. 

On S^twnber 10. 1224, aloe raoed men, the first missknary Frandacans (or 
Gray Friars) to come to Eosland. arrlTed on foot at Canterbury, and mi 
September 10 next the seven-hundredth anniversary of their oorung is to be 
celebrated cm the site of the friary built by their auocea a ors. It stood on a 
Uttle island formed by an arm of the Stour and a smaller stream, and pre s e n ted 
to the Order In 1267. The only aurvivine building (built over the stream, as 
shown in our pho t o g r ap h) was probably the house of the Gustos, or Guardian, 
head of the Friary. The building and its pre c tnet a have been carefully restored 
by ffieir present oemer. Major H. C. James. The Rcrnian Cathcrfic oelebratioDS 
on September 10 will Inchide High Haas at the Church of St. Thonai the Martjrr, 
in the p re sence of Cardinal Bourne, and a p ro c aB skm of Frandacan Friais from 
the dmich to the site, la Canterbury Cathedral there will be a dmral Eucharist 
and a aermoo by the Bishop of Truro .—{PkeSefrmpk by FAofaprres.] 




and the writer’s task is not so much tbat of 
the police as of puzzling the reader. In not a f< 
this is done with a deftness that may rlaim to b 

It used to be a safe move to suspect the least likely 
That is what I have been doing until quite lately, wi 
sucx^ess and consequent self-satisfaction ; but pride 
its usual reward. In “ The House or the Arrow ( 
and Stoughton; 7 s. 6 d.) Mr. A. E. W. Mason laic 
for me in the fom, not of a double but a tnple l>l 
(pace pride and fa^) 1 have grown wise in the ^ 
detective fiction. I cemfess, however, 1 did not 
Mr. Mason to swing the situation back to the remc 
tingoicy, and there he caught me. 1 admired, but 
the ingenious drama down with a pang, for reasons 
you will appreciate when you read the story. You w: 
understand why the bewk did not leave me cootez 
life in general. 1 owe it to you to make no furtb 
closure. As a mystery the talc could scarce 
improved, but the ending left me with a painful s< 
loss, something that is best described in Bret Harte’s ] 
of ” Maud MuUer ” by the line— 

It is, bat hadn’t ought to be. 

^ This does not apply in any way to Mrs. / 

Christie’s new novel, “ The Man in the Brown 
(The Bodley Head; 7 s. 6 d.). Readers of our : 
ated journal, the Sketch, will have cause fc 
appointment only if they expect to bear un 
the exploits of M. Hocule Poirot. JPersonall 
me emphasise “ posonally ” — I would not t 
dozen Poirots in barter for one Anne Beddii 
on the point entertainment. Wboeas M. 1 
did protest too much about his ” little grey c 
Anne, being a wanan, rdies on instinct, and i 
out on after thra hundred and ten hea 
pages. The light and facetious vein keeps the 
captious reader in high good humour throu^ 
Judge of Hercules (not Poirot) by his foot, 
is an extract from the diary of Sir Eustace Pi 
of whom, as of Pagett, you must savour the 
bouquet for yowself— 

After lOMli, the Bedifingfeld gU came and tat wi 
for ooflea. 1 was rigbt about her legs; they are Um 
on the ship. 1 tball certainly aak her to dhmer as weil 
I woold very modb like to know what meidi i ff f 
wai to in Fkncnee. Wheaever Italy b m entio n 
foca to pieoea. U 1 did not know bow intenaely re^iec 
he b, I tbowid swpect Um of some dbrapotable amonr. 

1 won d er now! Even the moat reqwctable meo 
woold cheer bk op cnoraannly if it was so. 

Pagett—with a goUty secret 1 S p l en ffid 1 
In this story, Mrs. Christie’s method is a little 
direct than in former works from her gifted ] 
Hitherto, she has kept close to the scene of 
crime. Here the stage is almost world-wide, 
she fiUs it with a diversity of creatures, all dea 
and individual, and, chief merit—although thi 
an extravaganza all human and credible a 
their several kinds. Even the greatest villain is n 
persuasive and plausible—a man to know; one w 
IgQ given the rigbt o{q>ortunity, would be a friend in n< 
However that maybe, we* take leave of him with 
^ iminession that he is a friend indeed, and 1 am not s 
that Anne Beddingfeld was not of the same opini 


not ask that a wreath of orange blossom shall always cndrcle 
the word “ Finis,** 1 do demand that I shall be dismissed 
“ in calm of mind,” and, as far as possible, with an amurance 
that the world, if not yet fit for heroes, is quite a cheerful 
place, after alL 

In a wetl-ordesed tale virtue ou^t always to achieve 
some sort of trinmiffi, and nowhere is its ultimate victory 
so completely sati^ying as in the detective noveL There 
the struggle is against ocmcrete evil-doing, and the result 
is more convincmg than that of a drama purely psyebo- 
logicaL In detective stories, too, active adventure is a 
main factor, which makes a surer appeal to those who are 
such stuff as ordinary people are made of—people whose 
tittle lives are bounded by a season ticket and the romance 
of the nine-fifteen. They come, these detective stories, in 
stacks from the publisher’s counter. They are of all sorts 
and conditions, the brilliant, the not-so-brilUant, and the 
shoddy; but they pay their way—or so 1 am credibly in¬ 
formed—even the worst of them. 

It is two years since on this page 1 spoke of a detective 
story which turned on smugging and the timber trade. 1 
marked that tale as a novelty because it broke away from 
the Holmes and Watson manner. We had long been accus¬ 
tomed to detective fiction in which it had become a con¬ 
vention to show the superiority of the amateur sleuth to 
the professional, but in The Pit Prop Syndicate *' the 
police solved the mystery while the amateurs wore left (if 
I remember aright) liter^y at sea. Nowadays the move¬ 
ment has progressed, the modem detective stay has out¬ 
grown the cigarette-end and footprint phase. The litaary 
wakmanship has improved almost out of recognition, 


oa By way of contrast to pleasant bobbles fa 

be beguilemcnt of the passing hour, these exciting ta 
a that do not pretend to literary permanence, you shoi 

ed put on your library list Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwic 
as new novel, “ The Little French Girl ** (Coostab 
m, 7 s. 6 d.), a thing of delicate and fantastic artisb 

«d Here, once again, as in “ Adrienne Toner,” a foei 

iDi young woman descends upon a shabby but not i 
rr, cultivated English family, to the disturbance of 
m peace. The cause of all the trouble is that univer! 
tst cause, the war, but the war on a side issue. Fa 
those bad days there was much suppressskm of vi( 
facts not only in public documents, but in priva 
letters, and it is suppressicD in letters that counts here. Tt 
novel, Inilliant as all Mrs. Baril de S^lincourt’s work is- 
remember the thrill of something like discovery with which 
read her first boerfe, “ The Shadow of life,” with its sen 
new vistas c^iening in fiction—belongs to the class alreac 
mentioned ; it is the recod of unusual people in situatioi 
not unusu^. The scenes are for the most part qui< 
domestic interios, framed between an opening in a waiting 
room at Victoria Station and an ending in a village 
church in Brittany. The action is subjective, the actoi 
like dream people, and the effect of this modem cpisod 
complete in conception and of a minute introspection, hs 
a touch of the otba-worklly. It is, in fad, like smti 
deUcatc water- 0 (dour landscape peopled with the artlhdal 
ities Watteau and his artificial century; and this quasi 
negation of our more strenuous times heightens Uie diarr 
of a book that must be accounted among waks of genius 


But the novel is no mere fanciful cobweb. From it 
fine texture can be detached a philosophy, a shrewd sug 
gestion of the truth about two nations, and France 

“ You English,” says the Frenchman Andri, “ lurch, bui 
lurching becomes you. You lurch, as a rule, io the rigtil 
direction —fa yourselves. Look at your Empire, ail hu<h 
up of lurches and success. You arc a people who do noi 
need to see your goal. . . . Our borizoi is more restricted, 
but because wc see the frame wc can ht our picture 
into it. . . . You take in mac, but you don't know what 
to make of it. To make all that can be made of the time 
and space at our di^K>sa], that is our wisdom; and can 
there be a better one ? ’* This is a book that will help 
England to a betta understanding of the esscntifil France, 
and perhaps the benefit will be reriprucal. 











BIVOUACiOliG IN THE STREETS OF SAO PAULO AFTER ITS CAPTURE FftOU THE 
REBELS: BRAZIUAH GOVERNMENT TROOPS. 


SCENT OP BEUaUM AND FRANCE IN THE GREAT WAR 
HOUSES IN SAO PAULO WRECKED BY BOMBARDMENT. 


<NIE OF SAO PAULO’S FIVE HUNDRED FACTORIES AFTER THE SIEGE: BUlLDOiGS 
DESTROYED DURING THE BOMBARDMENT Of THE CITY. 


Sao Paak). the capital of the Brazilian State of the same name, and the richest 
commerdal dty in the country, was the centre of a rebellion that broke out 
against the Federal Government on July 5. Some 20,000 rebels, under General 
Isidore Lopez, seized the Governor’s Palace and deposed the Governor. The 
Federal Government in Rio de Janeiro, 300 miles away, sent strong forces to Sao 
Paulo, accompanied by tanks and artillery, and the city was invested. After a 
heavy bombardment and fierce street and hoose-to-house fighting, fn which it was 
reported that 3000 lives were lost, Sao Paulo was captured by the Government 
troops on July 23, and the rebels retreated. Meanwhile some 250,000 of the 
Inhabitants had left the city as refugees. The scenes recalled those of Belgium 
in 1914. A correspondent, examining the condition of the dty on July 30, found 


ample evidence of warfare—barricades and trenches and wrecked buildings. There 
had been several large fires, including one at the Anglo-American oil stores. It 
was expected that the rebels would attempt to reach Paraguay. They were said 
to have released convicts for forced service in their ranks, and to have employed 
German and Austrian mercenaries. Sao Paulo is described as ** the wealthiest 
and most modern city of Brazil,” and ** a cleaner Bradford "—owing to its 
numerous mills. It is also a great centre of the coffee trade. The rebellion has 
been ascribed to various causes—racial, commerdal, and political, or to discontent 
among certain Army officers. Sao Paulo has a population of some 500,000, of 
whom about a half are Italians. Its mercantile leaders are said to have resented 
the Federal Government’s financial policy. 
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!By DR. FRANCIS WARD, F.Z.S. 


I NCLUDED under the heading of decapod crus¬ 
taceans are lobsters, crabs, prawns, and shrimps. 
The limy shell of these species at one time consisted 
of twenty separate parts, which were divided into 
the head, thorax, and abdominal segments, the last 
abdominal segment forming the tail-fan. In most 
decapods the fourteen segments of the head and 
thorax have fused to form the carapace. The term 
decapod, as the word implies, refers to the ten feet 
of these Crustacea; they are also termed “ stalk¬ 
eyed," because the eyes are carried on stalks so that 
they may be moved about. Though the segments of 
the head and chest have become fused, tlicir positions 



FIG. 1. —A CONNECTING-LINK BETWEEN THE CRABS 
AND LOBSTERS; THE SQUAT LOBSTER {GALATHEA 
STRIGOSAX THE LARGER OF THE TWO BRITISH 
VARIETIES, FOUND IN DEEP WATER. 

can still be recognised by the position of the paired 
appendages. 

A typical decapod has twenty pairs of appendages. 
On the head are the stalked eyes, two pairs of feelers, 
three pairs of jaw appendages; on the thorax the 
first three appendages are known as foot-jaws, because 
they help in the process of mastication ; then come 
five pairs of legs-—of these the first pair are specially 
adapted as the large pincer-claws, or chelipeds; the 
remaining four are walking legs, and of these the first 
two usually carry nippers. To the segments of the 
abdomen are attached six pairs of swimmerets. 

Decapods are divided into long-tailed crustaceans 
(macrt 4 ra), which include the lobsters, and short-tailed 
crustaceans (bracAyura), among which are crabs. 

In crabs, the carapace forms a broad shield-like 
covering over the head and chest, while the abdomen 
has become rudimentary'. This shrunken abdominal 
section is popularly known as the " apron,"’ and is 
held tucked up under the carapace. Crabs are most 
abundant in tropical waters, and the northern limit 
of their range is round the shores of the British seas. 
It would be impossible in a short article to describe 
all the crabs. I will, therefore, confine my remarks 
to a few species of which 1 obtained phott^raphs 
during a recent visit to the Marine Biological Station 
at Port Erin, Isle of Man. 

The Squat lx)bstcr {Galaihea) forms a connecting 
link between long-tailed and short-tailed Crustacea. 
In this group, during rest, the abdomen is completely 
bent up under the carapace like the rudimentary 
abdominal section of the true crab. Two species of 
Galathea are common round our shores; the illus¬ 
tration (Fig. i) shows the larger of the two, which is 
u.suaUy found in deep water. 

Galathea squamifera is the species which frequents 
the rock-pools round the coast. This is a very active 
crustacean, and an attempt to bring it to the collector’s 
net generally entails a prolonged hunt. Often, as one 
leans over to lift a likely stone under which it may 
be lurking, the crustacean will shoot away so rapidly 
that one wonders whether a fish has darted out of 
hiding. In the end, all stones that can give shelter 
have to be moved, and not infrequently the water 
bailed out. Like, all the higher Crustacea, Galathea 
has the p>ower of self-amputation of a limb, but in 
this group it is possessed to a marked degree. In 
shape it suggests a short, broad, spiny lobster ; the 
adults are of a bluish-brown colour, while the young 
show brilliant red and blue markings. 

In Galathea sirigosa (Fig. i) the claws are exception¬ 
ally Jarge, and numerous spines arc present on both 
nmrgins : the colouring is also more brilliant than on 


its commoner relative. The Scarlet Squat, which is 
found in deep water off the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devon, as its name suggests, is a still more gaudy 
species. 

Various Spider Crabs, so called because of their 
long legs, are probably the commonest of crabs to 
be found in rock pools at low tide. A species frequently 
met with is the Spiny Spider Crab [Maia squinado), 
which lives on a rocky bottom at a depth of ten to 
fifteen fathoms. Seldom is a crab or lobster pot 
drawn up without one or two of these nuisances being 
found in it. The fishermen dislike them because they 
eat the bait intended to entice more valuable crus¬ 
taceans, and, as they are very restless, they frighten 
away edible crabs and lobsters which would otherwise 
find their way into the wicker-work cages. The 
carapace is ovoid in shape and, as their name indicates, 
is covered with spines. At certain times of the year, 
generally round the month of May, spider crabs swarm 
in the sea, like a plague. Sometimes larger specimens 
are put on the market, but they are coarse eating and 
very tasteless. 

A very interesting species of this group is Hyas 
araneus, because of its masking habits. It is common 
round the British coasts, but usually escapes detection, 
for the carapace and limbs are completely hidden by 
tufts of seaweed, sponges, and other organisms. This 
spider crab actually dresses itself in this disguise by 
plucking weeds and placing them on its carapace, 
where they are held by numerous booked hairs. As 
the transplanted vegetation grows, the crab resembles 
a mass of growing vegetation which slowly moves 
along the bottom, and, as the pace at which the crab 
crawls is very slow, the moving mass of weeds and 
sponges does not suggest the presence of a living 
crustacean. There is also no doubt that Hyas araneus 
appreciates when the growth on its carapace is in 
keeping with its surroundings, for a specimen of this 
spider crab, covered with sea-weed, was placed in a 
tank containing only sponges, and the crustacean 
removed the weeds and replaced them with portions 
of sponge. The vegetation growing on the carapace 
is also occasionally used as food, and crabs have been 
seen to pick off the weed and convey it to the mouth. 

In some spider crabs the legs are very long and 
attenuated, as in the long-legged spider crab, Stenoryn- 
chus phalangium (Fig. 2). The carapace is small and 
triangular in shape, and the legs are covered with 
hairs. The form of this crustacean suggests that it 
would travel rapidly over the bottom, but. on the 
contrary, its movements are slow and deliberate, and 
it passes most of its time quite motionless, as it stands 
concealed among delicate 
leaves of seaweeds. 

The common edible crab 
{Cancer pagurus) is familiar 
to all. It was known to 
the Romans as Carabus, 
hence the term “ crab,'* as 
applied to short - tailed 
crustacean decapods. The 
adults are found in shallow 
water round rocky coasts, 
while the young are plenti¬ 
ful in the pools between 
tide marks. Here they are 
very active, and, if chased, 
will quickly burrow into the 
sand, where, half • buried, 
they lie quite still and pass 
themselves off as a stone. 

Cancer pagurus is one of 
the most useful of scavengers 
in the sea; they arc by no 
means dainty feeders, and 
often congregate where 
town refuse escape into 
the water. This edible crab 
sometimes grows to a great 
size, and specimens of over 
twelve pounds in weight 
have been taken. 

Crabs, like lobsters and other cmstaceans, cannot 
increase in size while they retain their hard limy 
coverings, and so they moult. There is no hard-and- 
fast rule as to the interval betw’een one moult and 
another. The time depends upon the amount of food 
that the crab is able to obtain. Berridge, in his 
“ Animal Curiosities," quotes an interesting case 
where a specimen was kept in captivity. This crab 
must have been fed exceptionally well, for it cast its 
shell on April 11. May 22, July 3, Aug. 30, and Sept. 21. 

It is an engrossing sight to watch a moult. First 
the crab, which has retired to a sheltered spot, becomes 
comatose. Soon the whole splits on the under¬ 
surface round the attachments of the legs. The new 


coat can be seen beneath, very bright in colon 
quite soft to the touch. The main shell is now 1 
aside, and slowly the crustacean withdraws his i 
dages from their old envelopes. Wlien all ti 
shell has been cast, th^ new soft covering is ] 
in every detail; not only on the appendages, b 
covering on the eyes, gills, and even the st< 
lining has been replaced. 

The crab during the soft stage hides itself 
under a protecting stone. Here it grows r; 
before the new shell hardens—in fact, the tissu 
immediately distended with water so as to a< 
increase in size as rapidly as possible. In the c 
the lobster the soft body is drawn out throi 
rupture of the shell just above the abdominal ri 

In nearly every rock pool, the common Shon 
(Carcinus mamas) is found. There it leads an a: 
bious life, for it will remain out of the water for s< 
hours at a time. In tropical waters allied specie 
be seen scrambling nimbly over the rocks, 
crabs are easily recognised from small edible era! 
the fact that the edge of the carapace is toe 
while that of the edible crab is frilled. Not : 
quently this crab is offered for sale ; the flesh 1 
pleasant though rather sweet flavour. 

1 had never known of a Shore crab carrying 
vegetation on its back until the spring of 1923. ' 
a specimen about three-and-a-half inches across 
brought by a fisherman to the Biological Static 
Port Erin. This small crab had six-and-a-half 
of the large-leaved sugar tangle seaweed (Lamtf 
saccharina) attached to the carapace. A spore 
evidently by accident become attached «:o s 
roughened place on the shell. 

Two photographs of this exceptional occurr 
are given on page 437. In one illustration |(Fi{ 
the roots of the Laminaria are shown entirely cove 
the carapace. The other illustration (Fig. 3) sh 
the extent of weed which the crab dragged about s 
it wherever it went. The crab can just be seen j 
dark body to the right of the heavy mass of wee< 
the left. This crustacean was quite healthy and 
well. The interesting pennt arising out of 
phenomenon was, just how long does it take for 
and-a-half feet of Laminaria to grow ? Obviously 
crab had not moulted since the spore became attac 
to the carapace. 

Another interesting British crustacean is the Mas 
Crab (Fig. 8), which dwells on a sandy bottom a 
depth of ten to fifteen fathoms. It derives its na 
from the grotesque appearance of a human face 
the back, caused by the furrows on the carapa 


The male and female differ in that the male has Ion 
chelipeds, twice the length of the body; wherea 
those of the female are quite short. The antenns i; 
both sexes are very long, and carry a fringe of stron, 
hairs. The peculiarity in the habits of this crab i 
that it entirely disappears under the sand except fo 
the tips of the antennae. 

When the masked crab burrows, the antenna 
are approximated and the hairs are interlocked, » 
that the two antenns are converted into a long tube 
The improvised tube communicates with a space in froni 
of the mouth, which, in turn, communicates with th« 
gill chambers. When about to burrow in the fine sand 
the crab sits up like a dog begging ; the hindcrmosl 

[CciliiHMnl 4H 4io. 



FIG. 2.—VERY SLUGGISH DESPITE ITS LENGTH OF LIMB: THE LONG-LECCEI 
SPIDER CRAB (STESORHYNCVS PHALA?10WM). WHICH USUALLY HIDES AMOW 
SEAWEED.—{Copyr^*< Photographs by Dr. Francis Ward, F.Z.S.] 
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A LIVING “FLOWER.POT”: A CRAB WITH SEAWEED GROWING ON ITS BACK. 

CorvKiCHT Photockapms bv Dr. Francm Ward, F.Z.S. 



FIC. 4.-HOW 
i LONG HAD THE j 
: SEAWEED TAKEN j 
^ TO CROW AND ^ 
PREVENTED A 
FRESH MOULT ? 

: THE SAME CRAB 1 
j (AS ABOVE) WITH | 
i ITS CARAPACE 
I COVERED BY ROOTS 
] OF 

: ** SUGAR>TANGLE ** 

1 SEAWEED 

> ) 

{LAMISARIA 

SACCHARISAh j 

A SPORE OF 
WHICH HAD j 
ACCIDENTALLY BE- < 
, COME ATTACKED ' 
I TO THE SHELL. 

i__ i 


nc. 3.—WITH sac> 

AND-A-HALF FEET 


CARAPACE: 

A SMALL SHORE 
: CRAB {CARCINUS 
j AHBSAS) ONLT3I 
SMCHES ACROSS 
! (CENTRE PORE- 
j GROUND) IN AH 
I OMPRECEDENTED 
j PREDKIAMEIIT. 

’ BUT QUITE 
HEALTHY. 


Describing this remarkable phenomenon in crustacean life, in his article on page 436, 
Dr. Francis Ward sajrs: ** 1 had never known a Shore Crab carrying any vegetation 
on its back until the spring of 1923, when a specimen about 3) inches across 
was brought by a fisherman to the Biological Station at Port Erin. This small 
crab had six-and*a-half feet of the large-leaved sugar tang^ seaweed (£ 4 n»»fiMr»« 
saccharma) attached to the carapace. A spore had evidently by accident become 
attached to some roughened place on the sbelL In one illustration (Fig. 4) the 


roots of the Lamimarim are shown entirely covering the carapace. The other 
illustration (Fig. 3) shows the extent of weed which the crab dragged about with 
it wherever it went The crab can Just be seen ss a dark body to the right of 
the heavy of weed on the left This crustacean was quite healthy and 

ate welL The interesting point was, just bow long does it take for 6 i ft of 
LoMuutri* to grow 7 Obviously the crah had not moulted since the spore 
banania attached to the carapace.'* 
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THE CRAB AT HOME: UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS OF MANX DECAPOD 

CorvmioHT PnoTocaAPiu sy Da. Fkamcb Waju>, F.Z.S. 



FIG. 5 .—WITH ITS LAST PAIR OF LEGS LUCE LARGE, FLATTEVBO PADDLES 
(FOR PROPULSION AND DIGGING) : A SWIMMING CRAB {PORTUSUS FVBER), 
_OR ** FIDDLER ” CRAB—REAR VIEW. _ 


FIG. 6.—ANGRT, AND WITH ITS SWIMMING LEGS ERECTED—THE LEFT OS 
SHOWING WELL THEIR STRUCTURE : A SWIMMING CRAB {PORTVNUS PlfBEJi 
FOR COMPARISON WHH FIG. S. 


FIG. 7.—USING A SPONGE AS A TEMPORART DOMICILE: AN INTERESTING 
SPECIMEN OP THE COMMON HERMIT CRAB {PAGURUS BERNHARDVS) 
DREDGED UP FROM TWENTY FATHOMS. ’ 


FIG. S.-NAMED FROM FURROWS ON ThI CARAPACE WHICH RESEMBLE 

A GROTESQUE HUMAN FACE: -ftiE MASKED CRAB—REAR VIEW, SHOWING 
ONE LONG CHELIPED. 


HG. 9.—ON THE WATCH : A SMALL CIRCULAR CRAB. WITH SPINY LEGS AND 
A STRONG POINTED ROSTRUM, DREDGED UP FROM TWENTY FATHOMS. 


10 .—DISTURBED AND ANGRY : THE SAME CRAB AS SHOW! Dl THE 
ADJOINING ILLUSTRATION (FIG. 9 ) THROWING ITSELF BACKWARD! 


Much interest was aroused the other day by the arrival at the ** Zoo " Aquarium 
of a lively little lobster, caught off Eastbourne, that was not of the usual dull 

hue, but a bright scarlet, just as if it had been boiled. Dr. Francis Ward, in 

his fascinating article on page 436, tells us of young lobsters, of the Galaihea 
group, that have brilliant red and blue markings, and of a still gaudier species, 

the Scarlet Squat, found in deep water off the coasts of Cornwall and Devon. 

The remarkable photographs on this and the previous page, as well as those accom¬ 
panying the article, were taken by Dr. Ward at Port Erin, in the Isle of Man. 


The figure numbers attached to our illustrations correspond with his refereoces 
to the various subjects, which he explains in detaiL The ways of crusttceaos, 
as he describes them, are indeed wonderful, especially the moulting process. 
** First the crab,” he writes. ” becomes comatose. Soon the whole splits on the 
under-surface round the attachments of the legs. Hie new cost csn he seen 
beneath, very bright in colour, and quite soft to the touch. The main shell is 
now thrown aside and slowly the crustacean withdraws his appendages from their 
old envelopes.” 
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THE STATUETTE AS ARTISTS “MODEL”: DAINTY “STILL LIFE” PICTURES. 

Fi'.o;.: '.iin uv oiilando greenvvcod. nv coi’rtesv of the artist. 



A NOVEL TOUCH IN “STILL-LIFE” PAINTING: “THE BARRIER,” BY ORLANDO GREENWOOD. 
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THE TORMENTS OF TANTALOS - AND THE GOAT • MOTH. 

Sv IV. “P, *Pycraft F.Z.S., Author of “^he Infancy of Animals’* '“ZTAe Courtship of Animals,*' etc., etc. 


T he doom of Tantalos, the Phrygian king, to 
be for ever hungry and athirst, yet with spark¬ 
ling water and luscious fruits always apparently 
within his grasp, we must accept as a just doom— 
for was it not so ordered by the gods whom he had 
flouted and tricked 2 But what are wc to say of 
the poor Goat-moth (Figs, i and 2), sentenced, appa¬ 
rently, to a like fate, yet certainly innocent of like 
offences ? 

For the sake of those who are not expert entomo¬ 
logists, it would be well to explain that the Goat- 
moth is one of the largest of our British moths, 



FIG. I.—DOOMED, LIKE TANTALOS. TO STARVATION IN 
SIGHT OF PLENTY THE GOAT-MOTH, WHICH HAS NO 
PROBOSCIS. SHOWN AT REST. 

*' Although in this photograph it shows up fairly distinctly against 
the background of bark, the Goat-Moth is by no means so easily 
seen in its natural colours.”— [Photograph by A. H. Bishop.] 

having a span across the wings, in the female, of 
nearly four inches (Fig. 2). There is nothing striking 
about its coloration, though when carefully ex¬ 
amined. this is seen to be made up of a combination 
of vaiydng shades of bro\NTi, giving a very beautiful, 
velvety effect. June and July are the most likely 
months in which to find it, but some may be taken 
even in August. 

I have but just left what seemed to be most likely 
haunts of this species, and night after night went 
out in high expectation of finding one or more at 
the " wine-parties ” to which I invited all the moths 
of the neighbourhood ! Tiie " wine " was concocted 
of a mixture of treacle, ale, and rum ; and this was 
smeared in patches on the trunks of trees, in a ride 
in the wood. Hordes of moths, of many species, 
came to drink. What will the Prohibitionists say ? 
All who partook of the feast got deliciously intoxi¬ 
cated, ajid some of the most abandoned drinkers 
were “ Old Ladies.” From their Quaker-like dress 



FIG. 3.—NAMED FROM ITS ” PUNGENT, GOAT-LIKE SMELL ” : 
THE CATERPILLAR OF THE GOAT-MOTH, AS LARGE AS 
AN INDEX FINGER-” A VERY RESPECTABLE SIZE.” 
“The small black spots on a white background are the ‘spiracles,’ 
or apertures of the tracha, or brealhing-tubes.” 
Photograph by A. 11. Bishop. 

one would never have suspected that they could 
thus have been tempted 1 

But the poor Goat-moth was never among this 
crowd.* Though they cannot resist the invitation 
when it comes to them, yet it is in vain that they 
come, for they can neither eat nor drink. Nature 
having deprived them of the only means of feeding 
which a moth possesses—the long tongue, or pro¬ 
boscis. 

Is this a punishment for the evil tiiey do in the 
days of their reckless youth ? I'or tlirce long years 


they hide in the bowels of a tree, gnawing away at 
its vitals. Elm, ash, or willow are its principal 
victims. The moth is not easily seen, for it is pro¬ 
tectively coloured. But there is no mistaking the 
w’hereabouts of the caterpillar (Fig. 3), Its scent 
betrays it—a pungent, goat-like smell, which travels 
far. Hence the name of the moth. When fully 
matured it emerges from its burrow to find a suitable 
place in which to undergo its transformation into a 
chrysalis. By the time it emerges for this brief 
spell of freedom in the open air, it has attained to a 
quite respectable size, being as large as one’s index 
finger Its coloration is then of a pinkish-ochreous 
colour, inclining to mahogany-red on the back. The 
head is small, black, and shiny, but armed with 
extremely powerful jaws which enable it to cut 
through and break up the hard wood on w'hich it 
feeds. 

Having found a suitable place for pupation, it 
proceeds to spin around its body a silken shroud, 
strengthened by fragments of wood. And here, 
once more withdrawn from human eyes, it changes 
into an apparently lifeless chrysalis, showm in the 
adjoining photograph (Fig. 4). 

Everything about this modem Tantalos seems 
to be remarkable. Examine this chrysalis, and you 
will fiud, on the back of the abdomen, ro-ws of small 
spines or teeth, w’hich apparently serve to assist the 
wriggling movements of the emerging moth when 
it is about to escape from the extremely hard ” co¬ 
coon.” Its near relation, the Leopard-moth (Fig. 2), 
has a similar life-history. And it. too. never again 
tastes either food or drink after it has ceased to be 
a caterpillar, having, like its 
larger relative, been deprived of 
its tongue. 

The Hawk-moths stand out 
in strong contrast with the poor 
Goat and Leopard moths. They 
seem, indeed, to be special 
favourites of Nature: for she 
has endowed them with tongues 
of excessive length, and an un¬ 
quenchable thirst for nectar. 

^ much so is this the case with 
the huge Death's-head moth that 
it will even raid the bee-hives for 
the sake of the glorified nectar 
which is honey. 

But the Hawk-moths, in their 
latter days at any rate, spend 
their time in good works. For 
there are many plants whose very 
existence depends on the good 
offices of these creatures of the 
air. For they only can carry the 
fertilising pollen from one flower 
to another, thus, and thus only, 
ensuring fruitful seed, The great 
and beautiful Convolvulus Hawk- 
moth has an enormous proboscis, 
and this it thrusts down the long 
tubes of the flow'ers of the tobacco 
plant, drinking as it hovers in 
the air. In the chrysalis stage 
this proboscis presents a most 
odd appearance: for it stands 



FIG. 4.-“SHOWING 
THE RINGS OF 
SPINES, OR TEETH, 
WHICH PLAY AN 
IMPORTANT PART 
IN ENABLING THE 
MOTH TO ESCAPE 
FROM ITS COCOON”: 
THE CHRYSALIS OF 
THE GOAT-MOTH. 
Photograph by A, H, 
Bishop. 


far out from the body, and is curled round at its 
tip, so that it looks a.s though it were the handle 
of a pitcher. It is well that during this period of 
helplessness it is hidden by Mother Earth, for above 
ground it w-oiikl be in constant danger of injur)% 
and this could only end in death, 

But the most remarkable proboscis of all the 
moth tribe is that of Xatiihopan prcedicta (Fig. 5) ; 
for in tliis insect it attains to a length of ten or eleven 
inches. Tile specific name—Praedicta—was assigned 
to it because its existence w’as lorctold before speci¬ 
mens were actually found. The prophet was Alfred 
Ru.ssel Wallace ; and he was inspired by Darwin’s 
comniewts on a Madagascar OTc\\is --Afigra!Cut 7 t sesqiii- 
pedalc —wliioii has an immensely Jong and deep 
nectary. 

Darwin had pointed out tliat the pollen of this 
remarkable flower could only be removed by the 
base of the proboscis of some very large motli, wdicn 
trying to get at the nectar at the bottom of the tube. 
The moths with the longest proboscis, w'ould, he 
pointed out, do this most effectually: they w’ould 
be rewarded, for their long tongues, by getting the 
most nectar; whilst, on the other hand, the flow-ers 
with the deepest nectaries would be the best fertilised 
by the largest moths preferring them. Consequently, 
the deepest-nectarised orchids and the longest- 
tongued moths would each confer on tlie other an 


advantage in the battle of life. Impressec 
argument, Wallace measured the prot>osc 
African species —Kanthopan morgani —and 
seven inches and a-half. This intluccd him t 
that ” a species having a proboscis two or thr 
longer could reach the nectar in the lar8:cs 
of Angrcpcum sesquipedale, whose nectaries v 
ten to fourteen inches. That such a moth 
Madagascar may be safely predicted ; am 
alists who visit that island should search foi 
as much confidence as astronomers searched 
planet Neptune—and I venture to predi 



FIG. a.—BOTH TONGUELESS, AND UNABLE TO EA 
DRINK AFTER THE CATERPILLAR STAGE • THE Mi 
GOAT-MOTH (ABOVE) AND ITS NEAR RELATIVE. 

LEOPARD-MOTH (BELOW), WITH WINGS EXTENDI 
Photograph by A. H. Bishop. 

will be equally successful.” Wallace was • 
right. That moth was afterwards found, and 
appropriately named ” Praedicta.” 

The gay butterfly and the nocturnal moth 
alike voiceless. But there is one exception to 
rule, and that is furnished by our great “ Dc£ 
head ” moth, who spends his early years in 
potato fields. But not until he arrives at the dignit 
mothhood does he become vocal. Then, through 1 
long tubular tongue up which he sucks the hcavt 
nectar as men suck up summer drinks tlirough a str 
he will, if alarmed, expel air so as to give rise t 
curious squeaking sound, very disconcerting to th 
who hold one captive in the hand for the first ti: 



FIG. 5.—A MOTH WHOSE EXISTENCE WAS FORETOLD (FROJ 
THE ORCHID IT FERTILISES) BEFORE IT WAS DISCOVERED 
THE REMARKABLE XANTHOPAS " PRJEDICT.V' WITI 
TEN-INCH PROBOSCIS. 

” The enormously tong proboscis is even longer in the Madsgasat 
race of this great Hawk-moth, whose specific name, ' Prxdicta, 
was bestowed to cotnmemorate the fact that the existence of suet 
a moth was foretold, by Alfred Russel Wallace, before specimens 
were actually found. The forecast was made to account for the 
enormous length of the nei^ary of one of the orchids found onlf 
in Madagascar.”—IP/wfogra/iA by E. J. jl/ufll).] 

One might ask, after the qiienilous fashion of those 
who love to draw c(»mparisons bebveen the" Haves" 
and the ” Have-Nots.” why should one moth have so 
much tongue, and another none at all. Why should 
one moth have so much feasting, and another be 
doomed to perpetual starvation ? Why indeed I 














APPOINTED GOVERNOR.CENERAL 
OF NEW ZEALAND: SIR C. 
FERGUSSON. 


BRITAIN’S nNEST CHESS MASTER : 
THE LATE MR. J. H. BLACKBURNE. 


A NOTABLE AMERICAN GIFT 
TO SANDHURST: A BUST OF 
GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


JOSEPH CONRAD AS EPSTEIN 
SAW HIM: A BUST IN THE 
TATE GALLERY. 


A WELL-KNOWN PAINTER : THE 
LATE MR. FRANCIS BARRAUD. 


AN EMINENT JOURNALIST: THE 
LATE MR. H. W. MASSlNr-HAM. 


FOUR AMBASSADORS LEAVING THE FOREIGN OFnCE AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE LONDON AGREEMENT: (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, IN FRONT) 
MR. KELLOGG (UNITED STATES), MARQUIS DELLA TORRETTA (ITALY), GENERAL NORTON DE MATTOS (PORTUGAL), AND BARON HAYASHl (JAPAN). 


A GREAT PHYSIOLOGIST AND PHILOSOPHER : 
THE LATE SIR WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF CEYLON : SIR HUGH CLIFFORD. 


A POPULAR CLERIC DEAD IN HIS PRIME : THE LATE 
VERY REV. J. G. McCORMICK, DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 


Mr. Jacob Epstein’s bust of the late Mr. Joseph Conrad, the famous novelist, 

M^as recently placed on view at the Tate Gallery.-Mr. James Henry Blackburne 

has been described as the finest chess*player this country has ever produced.'* 

He was born near Manchester in 1841.-Amongf those who signed the London 

Agreement on August 30 were the Marquis della Torretta, General Norton de 

Mattos, and Baron Hayashi. Mr. Kellogg was present as an observer.- 

General Sir Charles Fergusson, Bt., has been appointed Governor-General of 

New Zealand to succeed Sir John Jellicoe.-A bust of General Robert E. Lee 

has been presented to the Royal Military College. Sandhurst, by the United 


Daughters of the Confederacy.-Mr. H. W. Massingham, the well-known Liberal 

writer and politician, died suddenly on August 28 while on a holiday at Tintagel. 
He edited the “ Nation " from 1907 to 1923, when he joined the " New States¬ 
man."-Mr. Francis Barraud painted the well-known picture, " His Master’s 

Voice,” acquired by the Gramophone Company.-Sir Hugh Clifford has been 

Governor of Nigeria since 1919.-Dean McCormick, who was only fifty, was 

immensely popular in Manchester. He was formerly Vicar of St. Michael's, 

Chester Square.-Sir William Baylisa was Professor of General Physiology in 

the University of London, and the greatest contemporary authority on his subject. 
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Three of the men arrested for the murder of Mrs. Rosalie Evans, shot dead while driving home her ranch {hacienda) in Mexico on August 2, were 
convicted on August 16. A Reuter message from Mexico City stated : The crime is punishable with death in Mexico. The names of those found guilty 
are Monge, Ruiz, and Garcia.” The story of her long and brave struggle to retain her property (threatened under an infamous system of expropriation) in 
the face of intimidation and violence is well known, and her death has raised important questions of international rights and the protection of British 

subjects abroad. Mrs. Evans, who was the daughter of an American father and a French West Indian mother, became a British subject by her marriage 

with an Englishman, the late Mr. H. E. R. Evans, at one time President of the Bank of London in Mexico, who was killed in the war. Mr. H. A. C. 

Cummins, formerly British Diplomatic Agent In Mexico City, whose efforts on her behalf brought him into disfavour with the Mexican Government and led to 


THE FATE OF A HEROINE: THE MURDER C 


Photographs Stpf 






WHERE MRS. EVANS STARTED ON HER FATEFUL DRIVE ; VEHICLES OUTSIDE HER MEXI¬ 
CAN HACIENDA {FARM), WHICH SHE HELD FOR YEARS AGAINST THREATS AND VIOLENCE. 




WITH FOUR MEM SAID TO HAVE BEEN CHARGED WITH THE MURDER, THREE (OUT 
OP FIVE) BEING CONVICTED : THE CHIEF OF POLICE (CENTRE) OF PUEBLA 


■AN EXTRAORDINARY WOMAN, WITH WHITE HAIR . . . ADVANCING IN TEARS 
BUT VERY STRONG '• : The LATE MRS. ROSALIE EVANS, WHO WAS MURDERED. 


TAKEN BY THE ASSASSINS FROM THE BUGGY IN WHICH MRS. EVANS WAS DRIVING SERIOUSLY WOUNDED IN THE ATTACK ON MRS. EVANS : MR. STRAUS. THE CERNAK 

WHEN SHOT: A PILE OF ARMS AND OTHER ARTICLES. i 1 MANAGER OF HER ESTATE, IN BED AFTER THE AFFRAY. 
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) MRS. EVANS-FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS FROM MEXICO. 

BV Centkai. Press. _ 


EXAMINING THE BUGGY IN WHICH HRS. EVANS WAS DRIVING HOME WHEN SHE WAS ATTACKED AND SHOT DEAD BY MEXICAN ASSASSINS ; 

A GROUP OF DETECTIVES ENGAGED ON THE CASE. 


hls recall, said of her on hii return: “ The last I saw of Mrs. Evans was when she was on the roof of her house fighting against the aggressors. She 
is an extraordinary woman with white hair. She is advancing in years, but she is very strong; she rides well and shoots excellently. She says (to the 

Mexicans); ‘You can kill me If you like, but you shall not rob me of my farm.’” Writing in the “Times” of August 29, a correspondent said: 

“ Mrs. Evans was no modern Amazon. She was a pale, fragile-looking woman, with hair prematurely white. To meet her in a drawing room, one would 
hardly have suspected that tremendous courage and tenacity. . . . The end of it all was that she was shot from behind and kilied with an explosive 
bullet. . . . The tragedy of Mrs. Evans’s death has evoked the question from every lip; What will be done by the Governments of the United States and 

Great Britain r ” On September 1 General Obregon, in his final message as President of Mexico, attacked the British Government and Mr. Cummins. 


SHOWING SOME OF THE MURDERED WOMAN'S HAIR THAT BECAME ENTANGLED IN THE HUB AND SPOKES AS SHE FEU. OUT WHEN SHOT : 
A WHEEL OF THE BUGGY IN WHICH MRS. EVANS WAS DRIVING. 
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MINDING THE CHILDREN, AT WEMBLEY: THE DAY NURSERY 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. STE 



A CENTRE OF ATTRACTION: THE OPEN-AIR CRScHE AT WEMBLEY. WHERl 

WHILE THEIR MOTHERS ARE SEEIN 

The day nursery at Wembley, near the North entrance, is a very popular institution, and has been visited by the Queen, There children of all ages up 

to eight may be left for the whole day, while their mothers enjoy the sights of the Exhibition. The little ones are in the safe and kind hands of trained 

nurses and V.A.D. assistants, while a kindergarten teacher organises games and keeps the peace among the elder ones. There is a rest room with cots for 

the babies, a nursery full of toys for small people able to run about, and a large verandah and garden for play in the open air. Each child on entering is 
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WHERE YOUNGSTERS MAY BE “LEFT TILL CALLED FOR.” 

SPURRIER. R.O.I. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


E CHILDREN MAY BE LEFT IN CHARGE OF TRAINED NURSES AND V.A.D.’S 
'JG THE SIGHTS OF THE EXHIBITION. 

checked, and the mother on returning has only to present her ** check'* in order to reclaim her ** property.** The small charge of a shilling per child is made 
for a stay of four hours, or sixpence if the parent has a pass issued by a local Welfare Centre. More than a hundred children can be accommoiiated in 
the Day Nursery at the same time. It is a great boon both to children, who might be bored with *' exhibits,” and still more to mothers, who are free to 
enjoy themselves with their minds at ease. Photographs of it appeared in our special Wembley Number of July 19. 
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THE ARMY TO-DAY AND 100 YEARS AGO: WEMBLEY AND ALDERSHOT. 



Photographs by thb Daily Mail,** I.B., Topical, amo CN. 


SHOWING THE BUILDDfC BOMBED IN A SUBSEQUENT **A1R RAID**: THE MASSED BANDS OF THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS GIVING A TORCHLiGHT DISPLAY, 
UNDER THE SEARCHUGHT, AT THE OPENING OF THE MIUTARY TATTOO IN THE STADIUM AT WEMBLEY. 


IN UNIFORMS OF THE WATERLOO PERIOD : A REHEARSAL OF ** CHANGING THE COLOURS *' INCLUDING A ** SERPENT ” AND A ** JINGLING JOHNNY *' : THE BAND AT THE CHANGIMO 
AT THE CATERHAM DEPOT, FOR THE MIUTARY TATTOO IN THE WEMBLEY STADIUM. OF THE GUARD AS DONE AT ST. JAMES'S PALACE 100 YEARS AGO. 



THE BRITISH ARMY OF TO-DAY: A “BATTLE" ON* THE FOX HILLS NEAR ALDERSHOT DURING ARMY EXERCISES, TO PRACTISE CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CAVALRY, 
HORSE ARTILLERY, AND TANKS IN A RAPIDLY ORGANISED FLANK ATTACK ON AN ADVANCING *' ENEMY "—CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY MOVING OFF. 

The first performance of the Searchlight and Torchlight Tattoo, by British troops, make an interesting contrast with that below, taken during the recent Army 

in the Stadium at Wembley, was given with great success on the evening of Exercises near Aldershot, llie particular operation illustrated is one that took 

September 1. in the presence of 50,000 spectators. It proved to be a picturesque place on the Fox Hills on August 26, in the presence of Lord Cavan, Chief of 

and thrilling spectacle. Among the Incidents are the ceremonies of Changing the Imperial General Staff. One of the objects was to practise co-operation 

Colours and Changing the Guard, as performed a hundred years ago, in uniforms between cavalry and tanks, aided by horse artillery, in a quickly organised attack, 

of the period. The instruments played by the band seen in the right-hand This combination of forces was used by a " Red ** army to attack the flank of 

middle photograph include a “ serpent " (an old wind instrument, not of brass) a “ Blue " army advancing. The operations were directed by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 

shown in the centre foreground, and in the background a curious instrument on Philip Chetwode, Commanding-in-Chief at Aldershot, and were watched by a 

a pole, known as a " Jingling Johnny." The old uniforms in these illustrations large gathering of military spectators. 
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PhotqcraPHS bv I.B, anp Kbystos’E View Co. 


WHERE THE FIRE ORlGmATED A$ THE DRIVER WAS POURING FRESH PETROL 
INTO THE TANK : DfiBRlS IN THE FRONT PART OF THE BURNT^UT MOTOR-BUS. 


AFTER THE TERRIBLE FIRE IN A NUNEATON MOTOR-BUS, IN WHICH SEVEN PEOPLE WERE 
BURNT TO DEATH AS IN A FURNACE: THE REBIAINS OF THE CHARRED VEHICLE. 


A MOTOR-BUS HOLOCAUST; AND THE SOVIETS ARCH-ENEMY ON TRIAL 


CONDEMNED TO DEATH. BUT AFTERWARDS REPRIEVED AND SENTENCED TO TEN YEARS’ SOLITARY CONnNEMENT ; BORIS SAVINKOFF (LEFT) THE CHIEF RUSSIAN 
ANTl.BOLSHEVIST. SPEAKING IN HIS OWN DEFENCE—A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF A SOVIET MILITARY TRIBUNAL. 


The terrible motor-bus fire near Nuneaton (similar to one that occurred recently 
in Holland) sug:gests a new danger to the travelling public and the need for 
overhauling the design of such vehicles, especially in the matter of exits. The 
omnibus was on its way from Nuneaton to Stockingford, late on the night of 
August 30, when the petrol gave out, and the driver stopped and asked a passenger 
at the back to pass him the spare tin. As the driver was pouring the petrol 
into the tank underneath his seat, a flame leaped up. and in a few moments the 
interior of the bus became a roaring furnace, fanned by a wind from in front. 
The driver rushed round to the emergency door at the back, but owing to the 
crush of passengers it became jammed and had to be burst open. Within about 
flve minutes seven people were burnt to death, and several others badly injured. 


Some were dragged out by rescuers through broken windows.-The trial of 

Boris Savinkoff before the Supreme Military Court in Moscow on August 27. 
behind closed doors and in the presence of the highest Soviet oflicials, made a 
great sensation in Russia. He was condemned to death, but later the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee commuted the sentence to ten years' solitary 
confinement, stating that, in view of his declaration that he now considered 
opposition to the Soviet to be a crime, revenge was not considered expedient. 
Savinkoff recalled that he was an old Terrorist, and before the Revolution made 
ten attempts to assassinate the Tsar. He became Minister of War under Kerensky, 
but violently opposed the Bolshevists, organised risings against them, and. it is 
said, admitted having plotted to kill Lenin, Trotsky, and Chlcherin. 
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BRITAIN V. U.S.A. AT POLO: THE CUP TEAMS AT MEADOWBROOK. 


Photockapm;; bv \V, A. Roucii and Sport and Gineral. 



A BRILLIAKT MEMBER OF THE BRITISH TEAM FOR THE INTERNAnONAL 
POLO MATCHES AT MEADOWBROOK : MAJOR P. B. HURNDALL (NO. 2). 


NAMED AS HO. 3 IN THE REORGANISED BRITISH TEAM FOR THE FIRST 
CUP MATCH : MAJOR £. G. ATKINSON. 


THE U.S. CAPTAIN : MR. 
DEVEREUX MILBURN (BACK). 


RECENTLY INJURED BUT AFTERWARDS REAm)llfTEO CAPTAIN OF THE BRITISH TEAM 
MR. L. L. LACEY. 


THE OLDEST PLAYER IN THE HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
MATCHES : COL. MELVILL (AGED 47), BRITAIN'S NO. 1. 


CHOSEN TO DEPUTISE IN TRIAL GAMES FOR HR. LACEY, WHO DID NOT WISH TO RISK 
HIS SHOULDER ; MAJOR LOCKETT. 


The first of the three International Polo Cup matches between Great Britain and 
the United States, to be played this season in America, was fixed for Saturday, 
September 6. at Meadowbrook, Long Island. The U.S. team, considered the best 
side ever got together, and exceptionally well mounted, consisted of Messrs. J. 
Watson Webb. No. 1: Thomas Hitchcock. No. 2; Malcolm Stevenson, No. 3r 
and Devereux Milburn (Captain), Back. The three reserves chosen were Messrs. 
Eric Pedley. Earl Hopping, and Robert Strawbridge. The composition of the 
British team was for some time doubtful, owing to the fact that Mr^ Lacey, whose 
inclusion was considered a necessary factor for success, had sprained his shoulder 
rscently In colliding with Major Kirkwood, and it was uncertain whether he could 


play. On September t it was stated that Mr. Lacey had been reappointed 
Captain, in place of Major Hurndall, and the team reorganised as follows : No. 1, 
Col. Melvill ; No. 2, Major Hurndall; No. 3. Major Atkinson ; Back, Mr. Lacey. 
Major Lockett was chosen to deputise for Mr, Lacey in trial games. The inclusion 
of Col. Melvill, who is forty-seven and thus achieves a long-cherished ambition, 
is notable, as he is the oldest player who has ever taken part in an international 
match. The British team are staying at Port Washington, in Mr. Julius Fieisch- 
mann’s seaside villa, where he has provided them with eighteen practice ponies, 
three motor-cars, and a large staff of servants. Mr. Henry Ford also sent three 
new Lincoln cars for their use. 
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PARENTS OF TUTANKHAMEN’S FATHER-IN-LAW; A NEW DISCOVERY. 

PHOXOO..™ BV CCUBTBSV OB Mb. F. G. NbWTOB, Jo.KT D.BBCTOB OB BHB EOVBX.BK ExBBOBBT.OK SOC.BTVB ExBBO.nOM « TbBB BB-AKBBBB. 




This remarkabie example of ancient Egyptian art, produced over 3000 years ago, 
might be regarded as one of Tutankhamen’s “family portraits.” The figures are 
those of King Amenhotep III. and his Queen, Taia, the parents of the Heretic 
Pharaoh, Ahkenaten, who introduced a new religion and removed his capital from 
Thebes to Tell el-Amama, where he built a new city. Ahkenaten was succeeded 
by his son-in-law, the now world-famous Tutankhamen, who reverted to the 
ancient creed. Tell el-Amarna, where Egyptian art broke away from the old 
formalism and reached perhaps its highest excellence, was deserted, and its ruins 


have provided a rich field for the modern archaeologist. The stela here shown 
was among the many interesting discoveries made during the latest excavations 
conducted on that site by the Egypt Exploration Society, and since exhibited in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House. A number of other 
objects found, together with some unique cattle-houses and mangers, were illus¬ 
trated in our issue of July 12 last, with a descriptive article by Mr. F. G. Newton, 
a joint-director of the expedition, by whose courtesy we are enabled to give the 
above photograph. 
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HEINZ FriiTts and Vegetables are grown 
in the (garden Spots World 




W HERE sun and soil combine to produce the best, choice 
fruits and vegetables are grown under Heinz care and 
supervision for use in the Hemz spotless kitchens. Heinz 
kitchens, too, are located at many of these places, where quick 
handling is combined with skilful preparation to preserve the 
delicious freshness so readily detected in Heinz 57 Varieties. 

But Heinz care and supervision begins still further back than this. 
Even the seeds that grow many of these products are raised on Heinz 
seed farms and tender young plants are grown in Heinz own hothouses. 

It IS literally true that Heinz foods are “controlled from soil to 
consumer —from the seed to your dining-room table. 

This is just another care dictated by our feeling of responsibility 
to serve you with only the best in foods. 



4 



J.Heinz Comp.^ny 
57 Varieties 
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ASTRONOMERS LIKE ARCTIC EXPLORERS; A MARS VIGIL AT 11,700 FEET 



riTTr 


ENLAXD FURS TO WITHSTAND THE INTENSE ALPINE COLD DURING WHOLE.NIGHT WATCHES: PROFESSOR SCHASR (LEFT) AND PROFESSOR DE QUERVAIM 
WAITING TO STUDY MARS IN THE OPEN-AIR OBSERVATORY 11,700 FT. UP ON THE JUNGFRAU JOCH, WITH TWO GIANT TELESCOPES. 


INCLUDING THE OBSERVATORY (CLAIMED TO BE THE HIGHEST IN THE WORLD) THE INTERIOR OF WHICH IS SHOWN ABOVE: THE HOTEL BERGHAUS 
ON THE JUNGFRAU JOCH, BUILT INTO THE ROCKS OF THE SPHINX MOUNTAIN—SHOWING IN THE BACKGROUND THE MONCH (13,000 FT.). 


Professor Schaer, of Geneva, and Professor de (^uervain, of Zurich, who has had 
experience of Greenland exploration, looked more like Arctic explorers than 
astronomers while waiting to observe Mars from the Jungfrau Joch Observatory, 
which, built in 1922 at an altitude of 11,721 ft., claims to be the highest in the 
world. Mr. G. Ward Price, who was abo there, writing on August 23, says: 
** Last night, when Mars was closer to the earth than at any time during a 
century (being only 34,(XX),(XX) miles away), was one to which Professor Schaer 
had looked forward through his entire career as sn astronomer. ... Of the 


three nights since I joined Professor Schaer at hb observatory, the first was the 
only one in which he caught a glimpse of Mars. During the last two the air 
hss been filled by a wild blizzard. . . . Here are the two great telescopes which 
Professor Schaer tends like twin babies. Each has a small petrol engine to keep 
it moving along the right ascension of the star. . . . Laid out by them are 
records of all former Mars observations, so that the least new feature may be 
at once recognised. But the long night has passed, and Mars has marched 
across the sky at the closest range of the century completely hidden." 
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I N the masterly preface to his masterpiece. “ Saint 
Joan," " G.B.S." says— 

*' To a professional critic, theatre-going is like the curse 
of Adam. The play is the evil he is paid to endure in the 
sweat of his brow; and the sooner it is over the better." 
It sounds like an accusation and it implies a con¬ 
fession. The latter is nobody's business but 
Mr. Shaw’s; but it is astonishing. When 
you take from your shelves those illuminating 
volumes of dramatic criticism which he contri¬ 
buted to the Saturday Review —a standard 
work that will, in future times, be quoted as 
Hazlitt still is nowadays ^ you can hardly 
believe that playgoing was to him " the curse 
of Adam." Through their pages wafts the 
breeze of enthusiasm and the vigour of the 
iconoclast. Nor. I remember, did Shaw ever 
display lassitude when, night after night, 
he sat in the theatre full of aninmtion. 
strenuously stroking his then still flaxen beard, 
to betoken interest or anger —a remarkaUe. 
arresting figure. And in the entr'acte it was 
a feast and. as one of the younger generation 
said. " a liberal education" to watch him 
discoursing vividly, incisively, surrounded by 
those who already revered him as disciples 
revere a master. He was the defender of the 
new idea, whether it came from France or 
Russia or Scandinavia; be was the one who 
respected neither tradition nor trade • mark. 

He W'as fearless, he was unsparing—read how 
he dismantled Sarah Bernhardt, and said 
things which no one in an atmosphere of incense 
and adulation dared utter. And to think that 
all this could be but " window-dressing " ; that 
within he felt accursed and enduring because 
he was paid ! 

Frankly, I cannot. I will not, believe it. 

His dictum is but another Shavian tilt at his 
ex-colleagues who did not see eye-to-eye with 
him in " Methuselah" and " Saint Joan." 

For Mr. Shaw will remember that, at any rate in 
his day, the leading critics loved their work, and. 
if there were a few who displayed boredom, it was 
either a pose or the attitude of those whose opinion 
did not matter. For twenty years ago some papers 
employed as critics journalists who looked upon 
reviews of plays as 
side-issues—their princi¬ 
pal occupation being 
reporting and Parlia¬ 
mentary work. On the 
other hand, to some of 
the leading lights the 
theatre was as dear 
as life itself. Clement 
Scott, who. as it were, 
died in harness— 
stricken on the stairs 
of the Garrick Theatre 
beyond recovery- 
thought of a ' vacant 
date " what Titus said: 

"diem perdidi " ; to 
fill in an evening, he 
saw plays twice and 
thrice, and as long as 
he was at the Dai/y 
Telegraph his joy was 
to fill column after 
column in vertiginous 
rapidity — a feat un- 
exampled in the 
jouraalistic world. 

Joseph Knight, kindli¬ 
est of critics, and the 
one of the older school 
who was counsel for 
the defence when brick¬ 
bats fell on Ibsen, was 
such an enthusiast that 
often during the play 
he burst out iu loud 
remarks,to theastonish* 
ment (and sometimes 
the discomfort) of his 
neighbours. Moy 
Thomas in his seven¬ 
ties told me that the 
one reason that caused 
him to fear old age 
was the possibility that he would no longer be able 
to go to the theatre. As for the younger generation, 
we were simply bursting with love of our labour. 
To us the theatre was an arena ; we all knew one 
another, and we formed an informal debating club in 


the entrance-hall, where act by act the merits of a 
play were hotly discussed. 

Times have changed, and at present there are no 
very violent questions in the World of the Theatre— 
no Ibsen has arisen to threaten the order of things. 
Consequently, there is more quietude in the atmo- 


" MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE" FILMED AT THE LONDON PAVILION: 
THE DUG DE CHARTRES (RUDOLPH VALENTINO), MASQUERADING 
IN ENGLAND AS BEAUCAIRE, ENTERTAINS THE COURT WITH A SONG. 

Sphere. But this does not imply that the present- 
day critics—multiplied in numbers, yet more sundered 
in personal relations—are less keenly interested in 
their work. Our seniors are still steadfast at their 
posts—indeed. 1 feel sure that Mr. Archer would 
longingly return to the fold if. in his great sense of 


that criticism and play-writing should be sundered. 
In his heart of hearts he remains a critic, and to many 
his silence adds to the dulness of the Sunday. It 
would not be becoming on my part to speak of the 
activities of my present colleagues, but of this I am 
certain, and you can read it between the lines of their 
work : not one of those who are allowed a free 
hand—and they arc the majority—is glad that 
" the sooner it is over the better," except when 
we are most honourably bored, which privilege 
the critic shares with all playgoers. Nor do 1 
believe that they consider the play is the " evil 
he is paid to endure " ; for (let us be candid) 
the pay of the average critic is not a great lure— 
if he did not love the work he could easily 
apply his gifts in other directions for a iar 
more substantia] remuneration. 

As one who has been a critic for forty-two 
years, and still goes to the theatre with " the 
heart of a child, the courage of a lion, and bis 
soul full of hope." I have never looked upon my 
office as a burden. True, like every normal being. 
1 have in summer time grumbled on glorious 
evenings at the call of duty, and many a wild 
winter night would I have preferred the nook in 
the study to the irksome journey to and from the 
playhouse. But these are only phases ; as soon 
as I step into the portals, 1 feel as if the world 
without did not matter ; and I watch the curtain's 
rise with the same eagerness of exx>ectation that, 
in my 'teens, prefaced a theatre evening—a great 
excitement in those days, not an everyday occur¬ 
rence—by a sleepless night. To me, the theatre 
is not merely an everlasting joy; it is a kind of 
'varsity—a school where I learn, leam, learn, 
even from things that are bad. It is a constant 
rejuvenator, for it impels me to exercise my 
brain, not by mere reporting, but by stimulating 
my readers in such reflections as I may gather 
and impart from the play, its production and 
its interpretation. In the theatre I feci that 
my whole being is in motion; that ray mind is 
open, that I am ready for response—be it to laugh 
or to feel. For, thank go<Mlness. I don't know 
what it is to be blas^, that incurable illness of the 
age; and nothing annoys me more than when, in 
the pauses or at the end of a play, boiled-shirted 
i idiots and languid 

women, tired by the 
season's exertions, utter 
meaningless adjectives, 
in the same unemotional 
mechanical way as the 
shopkeeper says " Nice 
day to-day." I once 
said in public that those 
who go to the theatre in 
the spirit of the pack- 
horse had better remain 
at home. That is my 
motto. To consider the 
play as a function, a 
fashion, or a social duty 
(as people do when 
Sacha Guitry comes 
over, of whom they do 
not understand a word) 
is to deserve Mr, Shaw's 
censure, with the difier- 
cuce that the playgoer 
pays instead of being 
paid. 

But. on the whole, I 
think that his estima¬ 
tion of the critics is not 
very far from injustice, 
and endorse in the main 
the words my colleague. 
Mr. Archibald Haddnn, 
the Broadcasting critic, 
who by 2 LO sends forth 
the following I— 


A VERSAILLES SCENE IN THE FILM OF ‘ MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE," PRODUCED AT THE LONDON PAVILION: 
MME. DE POMPADOUR PROMPTS LOUIS XV. TO ANNOUNCE HIS WISH THAT THE DUC DE CHARTRES (STANDING 
IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND) SHALL MARRY PRINCESS HENRIETTE. 

A film version of Mr. Booth Tarkinglon's famous novel and play. " Monsieur Beauc&ire." was announced for production at the London 
September 3, by the Famous Players—Lasky Corporation. The cast includes Mr. Rudolph Valentino in the title part. Miss 
Bebe Daniels, Miss Doris Kenyon, Miss Lois Wilson, and Mr. Lowell Sherman. 

equity', he had not elected to avoid the suspicion of 
rivalry now that he is a successful playnivright. Among 
the younger, Mr. Sydney Carroll is in the same position. 

He ha.s become a dramatist. One or two of his 
plays will be seeing the light anon—and considers 


"Thank you, Mr. 
Shaw ! 1 am not, of 

coursT, rntitlod to speak 
for the body of thr critics, 
but 1 know them all 
personally, and I know 
them all for true lover# 
of the theatre. If they 
were not. would they foit'- 
gather regularly to discuss the Drama, or run a periodical 
at their .owm expense to ventilate stage grievances, or 
provide a Critics’ Shield for the en<-ouragement of schools 
of acting, or [atkl Vn* / Jtssent. — J. T. (i.] devote more 
space to plays bv Mr. Shaw than some iiQiiiter«^t«'d readers 
imaging' llu-y ih'serx e ? 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 

AGE and QUALITY are the attributes that have placed “ BLACK & WHITE ” in 
the unrivalled position which it holds in the Home Market and in the Markets of the World. 

'I 

The outstanding feet that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., hold the Largest 
Stocks of Matured Scotch Whiskies is a guarantee of unvarying quality of blend and of 
incomparable superiority. 

JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C1. 
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QUEEN has a great liking for Lord and I^y 
Elphinstone, who are of the homely and what 
are called by the up-toKlate and go-ahead the 
back-number order of our society. There is virtue 
in back numbers, and her Majesty knows it, as do 
all sensible people. A good back number is far better 
reading than an indifferent present one. A family 
who look upon life as a responsible affair arc 
infinitely more interesting than one whose sole idea 
is to pass lightly and pleasantly through it. Lord 
and Lady Elphinstone have two sons—one in his 
eleventh year—and two daughters, and they are 
being brought up to face the responsibilities of their 
young lives together with their pleasures. The family 
is a very old one, the Barony dating from 1509 . The 
first Lord Elphinstone fell at Flodden Field. Carbeiry 
Towers is a very interesting place and near Edinburgh, 
which place the Queen loves, being very beautiful 
and full of dramatic historical interest. One Lord 
Elphinstone was Governor of Bombay and of Madras 
during the Indian Mutiny, and was made a Baron of 
the United Kingdom. At his death the United 
Kingdom Barony became extinct, and the Scottish 
one devolved upon a kinsman. That of the United 
Kingdom was re-created by Queen Victoria for the 
father of the present Peer, who was three times Lord- 
in-Waiting to her Majesty. 

The Queen is now with the King at Balmoral and 
enjoying the beauty and quiet of Dee-side. The 
Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury are at Abeigeldie 
Castle, not far from Balmoral, with members of their 
family. Lord Shaftesbury is her Majesty’s Lord 
Chamberlain, and Lady Shaftesbury her Lady-ni- 
Waiting. They are not on duty now, but the King 
has lent them Abergeldie for a holiday. The Duke 
and Duchess of York will be at Balmoral; also Prince 
Henry and Prince George ; while, before their Majesties 
come south. Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles are 
expected to make a visit there. The new grandson is 
said to be a fine baby, and Yorkdure is very jMoud 
that he is a Yorkshire boy. Lord Lascelles's only 
brother. Major the Hon. Edward Lascelles, whose wife 
is a daughter of Lady Frances Balfour and a favourite 
niece of Earl Balfour, 
has no family, so the 
two fine boys are 
keenly appreciated, 



Of^MEN 



A graceful wrap in nigger, embroidered with silver 
and trimmed with moufton. The enormoits cuffs are 
an amusing feature. It may be studied at Dickins and 
Jones*s. {See page 456 .) 

and it was very diplomatic of the younger to m ake 
his d^but on this planet on the birth^y of his grand¬ 
father the Earl of Harewood. 

Viscount Lascelles is said to be very keen to take 
Princess Mary over to Pdrtumna Castle, County Galway, 
and her Royal Highness, who always has had a warm 
corner in her heart for the Irish people, is equally keen 
to go. At present, however, the state of things in 
Ireland is very obscure to the British public, save the 
Northern Province, where all is well if left well. News¬ 
papers on the other side of the Channel write very 
differently of the Free State from how people find it, and 
the general impression is that the would-be Republicans 
are more powerful than the so-called Government. 
At present, therefore, the King’s daughter is unlikely 
to visit Galway, always a storm centre, and a centre 
of wonderful natural beauty and excellent sport. 

The Duche^ of Sutherland could not tear herself 
away from the joys of yachting with Earl and Countess 
Beatty in Near Eastern seas in time to be with the 
Duke when he attended the seventh centenary service 
in Dornoch Cathedral, or when he opened the fair held 
later in the town, when the stall-holders wore cos¬ 
tumes connected with the seven hundred years of 
Dornoch's history. As the weather was very unsettled, 
the great marquee lent by Mrs. Carnegie of Skibbo 
Castle was a wonderful help. The good ladies of 
Dornoch looked very well in their picturesque dresses. 
The fair was the revival of an old one called Barrs, 
It has been stated that Saint Finn Barr was in some 
way connected with Dornoch. He Ls, of course, a 
well-known saint in the South of Ireland, the Cork 
cathedral being called after him. In Scotland and 
in the Established Church of Scotland, to which 
Dornoch Cathedral belongs, little store is set by 
saints of old, so the fair was simply called Barrs. 
The Duchess of Sutherland will not be back in 
time to open the bazaar in the schools at Brora 
for funds to pay for the reconstruction of the 
golf course on the loth. The Marchioness of 
Londonderry will take her i^ace on the first 
day, and on the second the Marchioness of 
Titchfield will reopen it instead of the 


Duchess (if Ptirtland, who. in accx)rdance with doctor's 
orders, is fulfilling no public engagements at present. 
The Duchess was one of the house-party at (^rberry 
Towers to meet the Queen, and has since come north 
to Longwell, which is a place she loves and is quiet 
and bracing. 'The situation, looking over the Pcntland 
Firth one way and the fine Caithness and Sutherland 
Hills the other, is very beautiful. 

Lord Morven Cavendish-Bentinck, the second son 
of the house, is very tall and good-looking, and is a 
brilliant pianist and an enthusiastic music-lover. He 
is also a good sportsman, and is in the Notts Yeomanry'. 
He is about twenty-four. The Duchess of Portland 
is Mistress of the Kobes to Queen Alexandra, and her 
daughter-in-law. Lady Titchfield, was one of her 
Majesty’s Maids-of-Honour. Queen Alexandra and 
Princess Victoria attended her wedding, which took 
place at Welbeck Abbey, and stayed the night there. 
Lord and Lady 'Htchfield have two little girls, who 
are great joys to them. 

Sir James Craig is said to have made most marked 
improvement in health since he Started on his sea 
voy^e. He is accompanied by his twin sons, in their 
nineteenth year, and by Lady Craig and their daughter, 
nearly seventeen. Sir James's health is a matter of 
extreme importance at the present juncture, when a 
strong man is needed to deal with a question meaning 
a great deal to the Empire—far more than most people 
seem to think. Happily, it is one which Sir James and 
all Ulster will not allow to be unsettled except to be 
arranged, and the latter is. of coarse, the ideal thing. 

Up in the north the Covent Garden porters' strike 
caused inconvenience. It is not a good fruit country, 
and v^etables are none too plentiful for peof^e taking 
ordinary houses. Great houses and good shooting 
lodges have their own gardens, and their proprietors 
are proving the best of good neighbours to less well-off 
people, and sending them vegetables and sometimes 
fmit, so that the strike may cause less trouUe. No 
produce is coining up on the trains to speak of. 

To powder white hair with green or purple powder 
seems like painting the 
lily, for white hair is a 
b^utiful thing of it¬ 
self. At Deauville, 
said to be the super- 
dictator of fashion, 
this practice is recom¬ 
mended, but no one, 
so far, seems to have 
seen it carried out. 

Wigs of glaring colours 
were tried, but British 
women found them 
wanting in anything 
like enough becoming¬ 
ness to make up J | j 

for loss of dig¬ 
nity and discom¬ 
fort. A. E. L. 
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Ihrre thartmt^ tuUrpretattoHS of Ike new mode from Dtcktns and Jones's. Hegent Street. W'. Husset home spun woven with amtrasiiug stripes makes the useful coat on 
the eft, and homespun trimmed with fur that on the fight. in the centre is one of the new models in broadtail cloth, trimmed with cross fox. (S« pe^e 456 .) 
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Fashions and Fancies. 

■n.* .-..1* -X 6e born with a talent 

X ne ^uK Ox f f 

. lor drawing or a gift for music, 

but everyone will agree that to 
develop either, great care and never>failing attention 
is inevitable. And so with beauty. Every woman 
inherits the right to good health, a flawless com¬ 
plexion, and a graceful carriage—surely all-important 
factors of beauty—but Nature leaves her to appre¬ 
ciate these gifts as 
she will. Their fate 

depends entirely on > -—t*; ' v ^ 

the care with which 

they are treated. / /'' \«rt 

Good health is, of ' 

course, the essential L., ' \ 

foundation on which A 

to work. It is by ^ 

no means necessary 
to take quantities of ^ 

medicine, or to fol- JJ/ 

low an elaborate ' i\s ' 

regime. A glass of J I v ■ <s!lS' I ‘ W' 

fresh water before ^ 1 > / \ //'' 

rising, and a little / / A V- 

fruit, is an excellent , ' ]/ I \ W 

beginning to the day. l/H \ ' 

Then a few moments > JLIl ' ' 

devoted to physical ^ -Xn {■ ^ 

exercises keep the -— ^ 1 

muscles in good con- y ^ 

dition and help to 

attain a perfect car- i = 

riage. In the daily 

bath, if the water is Beauty and heoilkmak hand in hand, and 
hard, a softening a nuig fndt and fresh water each mom- 
lotion or fragrant if,g „g a simple method of achievement. 

bath salts will help 

to keep the skin delightfully smooth and soft. Regard¬ 
ing the temperature of the water, a moderate warmth 
is the wisest course. Water too hot or too cold is 
liable to bring roughness and red patches to the com¬ 
plexion. a lamentably common state of affairs in these 
strenuous days. 

Resardi the days of Cleopatra, 

- . skin tonics, face creams, and 

uimpicxion. cosmetics of every kind have 
been used for improving the complexion. While 
agreeing with the stem critic that too much ruins 
Nature's handiwork, it is equally obvious that the 


skin must be carefully tended. A good skin tonic 
to tone up the tissues and prevent wrinkles is essen¬ 
tial, and dry skins should be moistened with the aid 
of a special face cream. In cases where the skin 
needs nourishing and the contours restored, a good 
skin food massaged gently into the face each night 
is a wonderful remedy. Then there are effective 
cures for every sort of facial blemish, great and 
small. As for the rest, a delicate powder exactly 
the right shade, and a touch of lip salve, complete 
a very attractive picture. 


New Coats for 
the Autumn. 




A perfect complexion is ike reward 
of every woman who kelps Nature to 
the best of her oSt/ify. 


The Care of 
the Hands. 


The Care of Well-kept hands are, of course, 
^1^ Hands. essential to every fastidious 
woman. It is not always realised 
that the hands are greatly influenced by the general 
health. Firm hands free from any suspicion of 
“ clamminess " and disfiguring blemishes are a sign 
that the health is good; but even these require 
careful attention, llie many busy women who 
constantly use their hands should massage them 
each night with a softening cream which will whiten 
and beautify at the same time. Manicure is an art 
in itself, and for a very small amount complete 


outfits can be obtained with every necessary equip¬ 
ment. Thus it is a simple matter, however busy one 
may be, to possess beautiful white hands which are 
universally admired. 

M r Paris autumn 

•.fcT A ** models have arrived in London. 

and it is interesting to mark the 
new materials and modes of decoration. W’^rap-coats 
are of supreme importance at this time of year, and 
pictured on page 454 are a quartette of the coming 
season's models, which were sketched at Dickins 
and Jones’s, Regent 
Street, W. The grace- 
rj^y- ful affair worn by 

g) I 1 ^ the seated figure is 

Py ( ( *1 typical of the new 

y ** 1 / mode. Expressed in 

ft I supple broadtail 

1 _ ^ ' cloth, it is generously 

— ^1 trimmed with cross 

■ ^ 'A fox. There are seve- 

^ ral fascinating coats 

' in similar variations 

j of the fashionable 

I poney-cloth, some 

/ bordered with Mon¬ 

golian fox, and others 
with long, silky 
mouffon. Straight 
coats of black face¬ 
cloth, trimmed with 
flouncesof mole-skin, 
are equally attrac¬ 
tive. At top of 
the page is a delight¬ 
ful affair in nigger, 
finds expression in lovely hands. embroidered aU over 

nust be tended as carefully as with dull silver 

the lilies they resemble. and. bordered with 

mouflon. 

u # Designed for both country and 

^ town wear are the new tailored 
tweed coats, of which two models 
from Dickins and Jones are pictured on page 454. 
The one on the left is carried out in burnt ru^et 
homespun, woven with contrasting stripes. It is lined 
throughout with erSpe-de-Chine, and can be obtained 
for xi^ guineas. ^ the right is one of the many 
distinctive homespuns bordered with fur, which are 
suitable for really every occasion. They are obtainable 
trimmed with American opossum for 9^ guineas, or 
for guineas, without the fur. 



Beauty finds expression in lovely hands, 
which must be tended as carefully as 
the lilies they resemble. 
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Bwhen fed on Horlick’s Malted 
Milk. Muscles, nerves, bones, 
brains, teeth—all are steadily built 
up by this famous super'food— 
full'cream milk enriched with 
nourishing extracts of choice 
malted b^ley and wheat flour. 

As good for mother as for baby. 



For adultf, Horlick’s tfives mentsl snd phyncsl fitness—Bendy in n moment with hot or cold srater. 
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THE BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW 

CUP OF SILENCE: A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH 

DOWNS. By Arthur J. Rbks. (John Lane: The 

Bodley Head; ys. 6d. net.) 

This is a strong and well-written story (first published 
serially in the Westminsier GaxeUe) concerning the fc^tunes 
of an old Sussex family, believed to be dying out when 
all the sons of the eleventh Baron Hilmerceux fell in the 
war. A new heir, however, arrives ** out of the blue/* 
and the plot is woven round his romantic experiences in 
an unexpected position. He moves in the shadow of a 
tragedy that happened forty years before, leaving a legacy 
of sinister results. As the tale unfolds, there is a growing 
sense of mystery and of some dark secret in the back¬ 
ground. Strange nmses are heard in the old mansion at 
night, and strange lights appear in another house, lonely 
and k)ng-f(»saken, in a remote comer of the estate. 
There is a charming heroine, who provides the love 
interest; and the characters of the widowed Lady Hil¬ 
merceux, her taciturn steward, and the family lawyer, 
as well as that of the young peer himself, are admirably 
drawn. But the chief fascination of the book is the 
authev’s command of local colour, and his intimate feeling 
for " the inviolateness of the downs around Cissbury and 
Chanctonbury, which as yet remain the * cup of silence * 
of the story.** The great fog scene is an excellent piece 
of dramatic description. 

THE GIVEN HEART. By C. A Nicholson. (Hutch¬ 
inson ; 7s. fid. net.) 

Though several hearts are ** given ** (to others) in the 
course of this story, that is not the meaning of the word 
in the title, for Given happens to be a surname. In some 
respects the book has affinities with the one just noticed, 
for it is a tale of country life and concerned with relations 
between a titled family and yeoman neighbours, but it 
is told in a different, breezier vein, and, while tragic 
events happen, they happen openly in the course of the 
narrative, and not as gradu^y revealed secrets. The 
locality is indicated, perhaps, by a prefatory quotation 
from a poem called “ A Gloucestershire Lad,** and by 
incidental references to distant views of the Welsh hills; 
but the names of places, such as the cathedral city of 
Durchester, are obviously fictitious. For many generations 
the Givens had fanned their own land on the hilHide, while 
on the plain bek)>v dwelt a family with whom their past 
had bem entangled; tmt the two houses, at the time 
the story opens, were at enmity over questions of land 


ownership. The tale tells how love of the land con¬ 
flicted with individual love, and how in the end the 
greater love won. 

THE MARRIAGE-CRAFT. By D. H. S. Nicholson. 
(R. Cobden-Sanderson ; 6s. net.) 

Here, again, is a certain ambiguity in the title, for 
the word “ craft *’ is not used in the sense of art or cun¬ 
ning, but in the literal, concrete meaning, as a kind of 
boat. The titles of books and plays seem to run in 
cycles and follow fashions. Not long ago there was noticed 
in this column a book called “ The Barge of Haunted 
Lives/' in which a set of characters Inought together in 
a barge on an American river each contributed their 
quota to a steny. The present book has a umilar frame¬ 
work f<x a very different purpose. Two young men, 
interested in the sex [voblem and the ethics and politics 
of marriage, arrange a party of nine people to go on a 
week's holi^y cruise in a canal barge, and discuss the 
question frankly frmn all points of view. The scene is 
the Grand Junction Canal from Ricksmanwmth to War¬ 
wick. The company comprises three married couples, 
two bachelors (one being a celibate parson, who is also 
a Co-Mason), and one unconventional spinster. The 
discussicas are clever and provocative, if not con- 
olusive, and there is a saving element of humour. 
The unsophisticated novel-reader will doubtless be most 
mterested when personalities intrude into theory. It 
is an ingenious effort in modem dialogue on Platonic 
lines. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RIVER. From the French 
of Georges Ponsot. With Colour Frontispiece by 
E. J. Detmold. (Hodder and Stoughton; ys. fid. net.) 

From arguments on a canal barge about human mar¬ 
riage we turn to a picture of Nature's domestic arrange¬ 
ments beneath the surface a river. While equally 
outside the usual pale of fiction, the book owes its charm 
to description rather than discusrion. It is recommended 
to the reader as " the story of life in the river-bed told 
by the fish themselves to a writer vivid imagination, 
remarkable knowledge, and delightful humour.'* M. 
Ponsot has essayed to do for the rivn Seulette and its 
finny inhabitants much the same as Mr. Kipling has done 
for the denizens of the jungle. He has induced a book 
that will appeal to all lovers of nature, and will especially 
form a pleasant means of interesting young readers th 
natural history, for it is free alike from scholastic dulness 
and unscientific fantasy. At the close we leave Kiss, 


the eel, “ stretched in the mud, pondering IcHig on the 
problem of happiness.** So fishes have their problems,. 
too 1 

THE GREEN ALTAR. By Miriam Alexander. (Mel¬ 
rose ; ys. fid. net.) 

At a time when none can tell whether the tragedy of 
Ireland has been finally played out, or whether " some 
great fifth act " is still to come, this story, dedicated “ to 
the dear dead Ireland of our memories and the new Ireland 
of our hopes/* has an especially poignant interest. For 
it is a story of intense and pitiful tragedy, in which a 
patriotic Irish girl offers the sacrifice of Sydney Carton 
f<N the sake of her country. “ We have laid our hearts 
on thy high Green Altar: We are made all thine till the 
wcH’ld's life cease." Those are the words the poet that 
give the story its title. It opens on a Munster farm early 
in the 'nineties of the nineteenth century, and reaches a 
date following the signature of the Irish Treaty that 
brought the Free State into being. Much of it is con¬ 
cerned with the period of the ** Black and Tans." Some 
of the most rq»ellent characters in the tale, it may be 
noted, belimg to a good-for-nothing Irish family, with whom 
in former days their neighbours would not associate. 
Everyone will echo the expressi<Hi of hope with which 
the book concludes: It could not be that God had 
sustained the soul of Ireland through all the ages only 
to let it perish at last in Irish blood shed by Irish 
hands !" 

AN AMAZING ANCESTOR. By E. and G. F. Scotson- 
Clark. (Fisher Unwin; ys. fid. net.) 

The plot of this story, which, in spite of a fantastic 
theme, is so told as to appear plausible enough, concerns 
the purchase of a Van Dyck portrait by a member of the 
American col<Hiy in Paris. “ The old New York families,** 
says an introductory note, “ are justly proud of their 
Dutch ancestry, but in this particular instance, Chauncey 
Van Leer, ‘ a quite ordinary, sane, well-behaved and 
human individual,* would most probably miKh rather 
have been a first-generation American.*' It fcfllows that 
another alternative presented itself, and of what it was 
s<HQe clue is afforded by the final remark of one who left 
him alone with the girl of bis chmee (or rather, hers): 

But you, Chauncey. you know^ are not half as nice 
as be was,' and there seemed to be a reminiscent lo<^ 
in her blue eyes and possibly a slight mcNsture on 
her eyelashes as she murmured, ‘ But what an amazing 
ancestor !' " So it appears that Chauncey got his wish, 
after all. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 

Palace of Industry, S'"^' H 257 


Large round tablets, each in carton, 6d 
Handy family box of one dozen —6/- 
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Price's Soap Co. Ltd.* Londoo 
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BRITISH DECAPODS MTHEB NATURAL HAUNTS. 

{Cemiimud /rem Page 49^) 

legs are dug deep into the sand, and the cnastacean 
is pulled down. As digging and scooping is continued 
the sand is }nled up in front, and pushed away by the 
small chelate appendages. In this manner the crab 
descends deep into the sand 
until only the tip of the 
antemue tube is visible. A 
channel is thus kept clear 
between the buried crab and 
the water. 

Under normal conditions 
the water passes out of the 
space with which the antennae 
tube communicates, but when 
the crustacean is buried ths 
direction of the water current 
passing over the gills is re¬ 
versed. It now is drawn 
down the tube and passes 
out through openings at the 
base of the chelipeds. 

Port Erin waters abound 
in the interesting family of 
Swimming (>abs {Portunida), 
popularly called " Fiddler 
Crabs,'* the name having 
been acquired because of the 
peculiar movements of the 
swimming legs. In this 
species (Figs. 5 and 6 ) the 
last pair of legs have been 
converted into large flattened 
paddles with which the crab 
can rapidly drive itself 
through the water. These 
legs are also used for digging 
when Portunus buries itself. 

In general shape this crus¬ 
tacean resemUes the Shore 
Crab, but the carapace is 
toothed in front. The struc¬ 
ture of a swimming paddle 
and these teeth on the 
carapace are well shown in 
the second photograph of Portunus puber (Fig. 6 ). The 
legs and especially the great claws are beautifully 
marked with purple and blue ; Portunus puber itself— 
. the largest of this family—is covered by a dense coat 
of fine hair. In some species the carapace is marbled. 
When the Swimming (^b buries itself in the sand 


the large claws of the chelipeds are folded close up to 
the edge of the carapace, which, as 1 have pointed 
out. is serrated with teeth like a saw. These, be¬ 
cause of the position in which the chelipeds are held, 
act as strainers and prevent the entrance of debris. 

Space does not permit of more than pasang com¬ 
ment on the three photographs of two crabs which 



The common Hermit Crab {Pagurus bemkardus), 
which usually occujmcs the empty shell of the Dog 
Whelk, is famiha*- to all, but the specimen dredged 
up, as shown in Fig. 7 , is more unusual. Here the 
little crab is uaug a sponge as its temporary restdeoce. 
When smaller, the crab crept into a cavity, and 
it will be seen that the sponge has become modified 
to accommodate the crus¬ 
tacean. 


RECENTLY EVACUATED BY ITS BRITISH GARRISON: BELLEEK PORT. ON THE ULSTER BORDER, TAKEN 
OVER BY IRISH FREE STATE TROOPS, HERE SEEN SALUTING THE FREE STATE TRICOLOUR. 
Belleek F<xi, on the Ulster boundary at the head of Loch Erne, was recently erai^ted by the Biitidi rarriaoa, which had 
oocupinJ it for two ymn, and waa formally handed over to troopa of the Iriah Free State. In the photofraph they are aeeo 
saluting the Free State flag hoisted on an improviaed pole.~(FAinagr.pIl by Tepac.L} 

were dredged up from twenty iathoms outside the 
Calf of Man. 

One was a small circular crab with the legs armed 
with spines and a strong pointed rostrum. It sat in 
a watching position, as shown in Fig. 9 , but when 
disturbed it threw itself back, as shown in Fig. 10 . 


All who are now taking 
their holidays should include 
a bottle of " 4711 " Eau-de- 
Odogne in their Idt. Its nses 
are manifold. For headaches 
caused by the glare of the 
sun, a slight inhalation will 
speedily bring relief; or, if 
tired after a long and tedions 
journey, whether by rail or 
motor, a little of this " 4711 " 
sprinkled in water and dabbed 
on the face and neck will im¬ 
mediately restore freshness. 
Its very odour is refreshing 
and soothing. AU those who 
wish to obtain that delightful 
cool feeling even during the 
hottest summer day will find 
■‘ 4711 " Eau-de-Cologne the 
very ideal in attaining this 
desire. 

The Marine Motoring As¬ 
sociation of Great Britain 
has been offidally informed 
by the Secretary of the In- 
tematibnal Motor Yachting 
Union that the " Circuito 
Motonautico ” (motor-boat 
rally) fixed for Sept. 19 to 21 
this year, in connection with 
an exhibition at Naples, has 
not been approved by the 
Federazione Italiana Moto- 
nantica, the national au¬ 
thority of Italy. Competitors are warned that by 
taking part in any event proscribed by the national 
authority concerned they render themselves Uable 
to disqualification, not only in the country where the 
event takes place, but also in all countries affiliated 
to the International Motor Yachting Union. 



The Importance of 
Right Feeding 

A food may contain evetything a 
baby needs. But how to get 
baby to digest it is the problem. 

An analysis of mother’s milk and cow’s 
milk would prove that both contain food 
substarKxs which are very siinilar in 
character, only in cow’s nulk they are 
present in a very indigestible form. 

The wonderful success of Mellin’s Food is 
based on the foct that it makes cow’s milk 
more like breast milk and lays a foundation 
of good health upon which strong men 
and women ate d^ioped- 


Mellin’s 


A Mellin’s Food Baby 


Free SempU of MeUm*s Food, amd Booklet, tent on applUatum. Pleau 
n ot eh o h y^tegeendmrile DepLOi^Ji^ilin^sFood,Ud,JLomdafm,S.E.tf. 

MELUN’S FCXX> LTO.. LONDON, S.R iv 
























The Major 


A man of 
Proven Ability 

^-JE does not smoke INK. 

■^He knows thick paper em¬ 
bellished with Bronze Powder and 
Printer’s Ink spoils good Tobacco. 

CAVANDER’S ARMY 
CLUB Cigarettes are rolled in 
Pure Ribbed Rice paper, 
uncontaminated with Bronze 
Powder or Printer s Ink,, smd 
are made to a quality only obtain¬ 
able from a firm of 150 years* 
successful Tobacco study- 

Cavanders say-don’t smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavander’s 

Army Club 

Cigarettes 




Free from the contamination of 
Printer*8 Ink and Bronze Powder 

(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 

20 for 1/3 

Carander’i Limited, Manchetter and London. 

Tlie Firm ol Three Centuries. Established 1775. 



l2/30l>.p. 6cyL4/SS«i». 


Talbot Six Cylinder 
Simplifies Driving 

A recent purchaser writes :— 

S INCE taking delivery of the 
12-30 h.p. Talbot on Monday 
1 have covered 200 miles. Although 
the engine is not yet run in, I can 
hardly speak highly enough of the 
car. Steering, springing, and brakes 
all seem perfect. It is impossible to 
find fault with the car, and the effort¬ 
less running and feeling of solidity 
are great features. I consider the 
flexibility of the small six greatly 
simplifies driving, particularly in traffic. 

H.G.B. 



May We tend you our catalogue completely dacribing and 
ilbatrating Talbot Modds — or, better atill, arrange a trial 
run at your conoenience ? 





MODELS. 


16/50 H.P. 

12/30 H.P. 10/23 H.P. 

8/18 H.P 

Sii-tyL 

Si*-^rL Foor-cyL 

Prices from £32S. 

Fonr-cyL 




CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD., 

Bwlby Rd., Ladbroke Grove, Loodoii, W. 10 


Telegram*: 

"O cit a l , Norfcens, Loodoa.** 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

i-^^L When, about a year ago, the 
Weyman type of coachwork was 
opmen seriously introduced here I ven¬ 
tured the opinion that it looked like being the body type 
of the future, particularly so far as low and medium- 
priced closed can were concerned. In the interval, 



MOTOR-CARAVANNING IN IRELAND; A 23^H.P. VAUXHALL-KINCTON 
CAR WITH A CARAVAN TRAILER, ON THE ROAD FROM CASTLEMARTYR 
TO CORK. 

These vehicles bekme to Mr. Hor^ao, of Fhville, Macroam, Co. Cork. A specially 

coupling ensures that oo wei^t from die trailer rests on dw Vanihall car. 


I cannot say that it has made a great deal of progress 
in England. The British motorist is very conservative 
indeed, and is thus slow to adopt things which are 
as yet new and unproved. The British coachbuilder 
is cv^ more cMiservative, and simply will not go out 
on a new line until pnblic demand forces his hand. 
In France things are different, and the fatmc-covered 
body is coming rapidly into favour, as I still think it 
will do here. It has so many obvious advantages over 
the conventional method of coachwork construction 
that it is difficult to see how it can help coming into 
fashion. It is light—little more than half the weight 
of the old-fashioned body with metal panels and rigid, 
heavy pillars. It does away with the expenave coach¬ 
painting. with its long processes and the infinite time 


taken in drying and hardening. It cannot develop 
rattles and squeaks, and it does not ** drum.” In case 
of damage it is perfectly ^y to replace a fabric panel— 
it can be done in a day against the weeks taken to 
beat. fit. and paint a metal panel. Last but by no 
means least, it ought to be very much cheaper in 
comparison. I say ought to be ’* advisedly, bec^uise I 
find that coachbuilders here want almost as much to 
j build a VVcyman body as they do 

for the more convenricmal type. If 
some enterprising firm were to lay 
themselves out for the business, they 
would make a lot of money out of 
it, providing their charges were based 
on a commercial profit, and then we 
should see the type popularised very 
rapidly. It has got to come, but 
it is hopeless to expect it while 
coach-builders want something like 
;^200 for a type of body which ought 
not to cost much more than hal f 
that sum. 

Low-Pressure 
Tyres. 

The Dunlop Tyre 
Company tell me j 

that, after consid- 
,^ erable experiment, 

_ ' - * they have definitely 

decided to adopt , 

HALL-KINCTON the wiied-on type ' 

ASTLEMARTYR of cover for low- 

pressure tyres. I i 

vecblly d««DMl entirely with 

^ftoihall car. the reasons they 

give, which is that 
it is advisable to standardise a tyre 
which does not depend upon the 
inflation pressure for retention on 
the rim. In the case of big tyres 
on comparatively small wheels it is 

ten to one that, in'case of sudden __ 

deflation, the beaded-edge type will 

leave the rim. Where the wired-on A ROADSIDE H 

tyre is in question, it is a hundred to DARR 

one it will stay on. Obviously, this 

reduces the tendency to accident when, as must 

occasionally happen, a tyre deflates with no warning. 

1 do not mind particularly a tyre going flat when 
travelling iairiy fast—1 don't ward it to happen, of 
course—so long as it remains on the wheel; but it 


can be quite a terrifying experience when it not only 
deflates without warning, but goes off <m a detachcxi 
expedition on its own. In the one case, the wheel 
diameter, while it is reduced by deflation, is not so 
very serious. One sometimes does have a momentary 
fight with the car if it is a front wheel which is in 
question, but control ought not to be lost. In the 
other case, however, the sudden serious reduction of 
wheel diameter may easily put the car beyond control 
and result in a serious accident. If this is true when 
high-pressure tyres are in use, it is doubly true of the 
** balloon " type, and on this account, if on no other, 
I think Dunlops are perfectly right in adopting the 
wired-on cover as a standard. 


A ^ . « «MT 3 AU sorts of rumours arc current 
A t'etroi war r , ,, « ^ ^ ai_ 

to the effect that we are on the 

verge of another petrol war. For a very long time now 
quantities of what the comlnnes call " pirate *’ spirit 
have been oa sale at garage and pump stations at prices 
considerably below those fixed by the big concerns. 



A ROADSIDE HALT DURING A FAST TOUR THROUGH FRANCE: A 12-32-H.P. 
DARRACO WITH WEYMAN LIMOUSINE SALOON BODY. 


The difference is sometimes as much as fourpence. or 
even fivepence, per gallon. So long as this spirit was 
available in comparatively small quantities only, the 
combines had very little to say about it, but 1 hear 
DOW that the traffic in this cheaper spirit threatens to 


Superfine Cigars 



Here are two really fine 
examples of the Art 
of Cigar Making. 

Only the very choicest, most 
perfectly matured leaf is used 
in their manufacture and they 
who make them are un¬ 
doubtedly artists at their work. 

Criterion Cigars are true to 
their name. 

In flavour, aroma, appearance 
and smoking qualities, they 
represent a very high standard 
in cigars—a standard by which 
other cigais can be judged. 

We don’t ask you to buy a 
box of these until you have 
proved their splendid quality. 

You can get a sample of five 
at your tobacconist’s to-day. 


Samples of 

5 for 3 /- 


iMpniALNo. 3. lunuALNoj. CEDAR WOOD CABINET BOXES 

Actunl Size. -of 2$, and 100. 

CRITERION 


WEMBLEY. 
An Invitation. 

Uam of Beoger** Food from 
•D patta of the wodd wfll be 
welcomed br the Ptofewipetal 
None* K che Benuer’e Food 
Stand. All Infonnadoo will ba 
gWen, and Benger’e Food •• 
p cepaeed • for Infanta, Invalida 
and the Ag ed , wOl Iw de e a cm 
atraced and cnqulriee anawered. 

Pii’acriaw.—Enter the Mace 
laduetiy by the Gate af Plenty^ 
appotke Anetnib. The Food Secdon 
if m the kft A«k for Sen£«r*f 
Feed Stand. The aaraet aia there 
to adviae aad hrlp^ and net to eeU. 


Infants thrive 
upon Benger’s. 

Bedde, roodifying oow^ milk to the 
delicate digenion of a child, BeoKt'a 
Food cnriche* it, the picyiated food 
appnndmatea in it, compoaition and 
pr o peit i ta to the bicaet of ■ 
nealthT mother. 

Benger’a ia alwayi ptepaied with 
fredi new milk. ___ 


Infants. 

lNVALIDSAib.AGED. 




TC demand in the car of your 
•*T choice, REAL efficiency; if you 
/ have “no lime for” unneceaaary 
coaplicatkms ; if you deaire luxury 
motoring at economy coat—why, then 
there u no alternative. TheC. W.K. with 
ita wonderful disc-drive will solve lor 
you each and every one of those 
problems. Why not write NOW for 
fuller particulars ? 

G.W.K.. Ltd.. 

Successors to G.W.X. (19191, Ltd., > 

CardwalM Warki. MAIDENHEAD. / 

Telephone: Maicl«nhe,id 694. g 
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BUICK FAM.IL/Y 



A NEW member of the Buick family 
compels respect because of the Buick 
traditions which it inherits. 

The NEW 20 h.p. 6-GYLINDER BUICK is in 
everything save size an exact replica of its big 
brother, the 27 h.p. model, but with such modifi¬ 
cations as regards power, weight, and price as to 
make it attractive to those who have hitherto had 
to limit themselves to a Four-Cylinder Car. 

In now building **Sixes’* exclusively, Buick is 
demonstrating its faith in the much greater smooth¬ 
ness, better acceleration, and all round increased 
satisfaction given by the six-cylinder engine. 

All models fitted with LOW PRESSURE TYRES 
and FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES. 

And look at the Price! 

Chassis. £295 

2-seater with dickey — £395 

5-seater “Majestic” Tourer ••• £395 

4- seater Coup^ . £500 

5- seater Saloon . £525 

The above prices and free delivery apidy in Great Britain and Ulster only. 
Prices of the new 27 h.p. models are the same as the present 27 h.p. models. 

Write fer the name <tf your local Buick Dealer, trim will gladly give 
you full particulars and a demonstration. 



GENERAL MOTORS LTD 

THE HYDE, HENDON, N.W.9. 
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CcKtiHntd.\ 

assume such dimensioiis that the big fellows are 
getting a little concerned. So we hear that the latter 
intend to declare war and to follow a policy of price 
reduction that wHl! ultimately have the effect of 
driving the smaller fry off the market. Of course, the 
combines are not saying anything about their inten- 
tions. They never do. The first the public knows 
about it is when it U told that the price of petrol is 
so much per gallon more or less than it was last night. 
I don’t know how much truth there may be in the 
rumour, but 1 imagine that it cannot be long before 
the competition of cheap petrol will compel the big 
concerns to take some action. I certainly think there 
is ground for the belief that there will be a reduction 
in price before long. Indeed, a reduction is overdue, 
when the prices ruling in America are taken into 
consideration. But then, we know that the price of 
a commodity is what it will fetch. 

c, .. M People tell me that sparking>plugs 

Spartang-Plugs. ^ ^ 

to do in the days of long ago. The answer is that they 
do—if they are looked after. For example, I used one 
set of Lodge plugs for considerably more than 7000 
miles, in a high^compression, fast>running engine, and 
three of them are still quite fit for use, though I re¬ 
placed the whole set when one gave out. 1 now have 
a mixed set in which Lodge, K.L.G., Sphinx, and 
Champion are represented, and I am trying them out 
against each other. They have done about 3000 miles 
so far without any signs of trouble—but I look after 
them, and they receive a periodical cleaning. I use 
an Apex cleaner, which is an aluminium tube contain¬ 
ing a bunch of stiff steel wires. The tube is filled with 


petrol, the plug screwed in, and then all one has to do 
is to give it a good shaking. The wires penetrate to 
every accessible part of the plug, and remove every 
trace of soot and carbon. After being cleaned, the 
points are adjusted if necessary, and the plug is then 
good for another thousand miles — and I never 
suffer from misfiring. Plugs are better than ever 
they were, but the present-day engine gives them 
such a lot to do that they require more attention 
than in the days of the slow-running engine with 
moderate compression ratios. 


0 . Is there a speedometer which is 

really accurate over the whole 
range of car speeds ? I begin to 
doubt it very much. At one time and another I have 
used practically every type there is, and I have yet 
to find one that is really dependable when one gets 
into speeds of over 33 miles an hour. I am using one 
now that is perfectly good against the watch up to 
about 28-30 m.p.b., but over that is as much as 
15 per cent. slow. I wonder if it is really pos¬ 
sible to make a speedometer which is accurate to 
start and will remain so for a period of years ? 
It would be interesting to know if there is any 
manufacturer of these instruments who is prepared 
to claim this for his own speedometer. 


A New Ji-ho Standard Motor Company. 

Standard S^ooii. ' experienced such a 

consistently increasing demand 
for both their ii- and 14-h.p. models, that it has 
been decided to continue their manufacture for 


1925. Specimens of both types will be exhibited 
on Stand No. 211 in the Main Hall at Olympia. The 
exhibit will include, in addition to the 11 and 14-h.p. 
touring cars, a sample of the extremely popular 
i4-h.p. “ Pall Mall ” saloon, and a saloon—to be 
known as the “ Piccadilly ”—which w’ill be fitted on 
the ii'h.p. chassis. The price of this has not been 
determined. The prices o{>erating from 5iept. i, 1924. 
for other models are: ii-h.p. two- or four-seater, 
^235; 14-h.p. two- or four-seater (ordinary), ^^350; 
14-h.p. two- or four-seater (special), ;^395; and 
X4-h.p. “ Pall Mall " saloon, ;^475. 


e /»u I am more than ever convinced 

Super-Charpng. 

charging will before long become standard practice 
on the touring car. A year ago the Fiats were the 
only cars running in the Grand Prix which were super¬ 
charged. This year I believe all but one racer were 
equipped with some means of forced induction. If it 
be true, as I think it is, that the racing practice ot 
to-day becomes the standard of to-morrow, then there 
can be very little doubt about it. Unless, indeed, there 
is a reversion to much bigger engines than are the 
vogue at present; and that, as taxation is levied 
now, does not seem too probable. 

tum. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has 

The Fnnce and j ^ ^ 

.. accepted the invitation of the 

the Motor Trade, p^^^ent, Sir Harold Bowden, 

and the Committee of the Motor and Cycle Trades 
Benevolent Fund to be present at the annual banquet 
of the Fund, to be held at the Connaught Rooms on 
Nov. 18. W. W. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


**TBE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.** 


INLAND. 

Twelve ICoatlit (ioclediac ChritCeM* 

Nanber) . ... tl If f 

Six UoBtht .Iff 

Including^ Chritcmas Niuaber. 1 If I 

Ikrae IfoBthi ... ... ... ... f H I 

iBcladiag ChrUtaBS Nuoibar. f If f 
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Pratts National Service Series 




RAIL DISTRIBUTION 


' I 'O carry Pratts in bulk from the 
Ocean Installations to every part of 
the Kingdom is the next task. 

Here we see a vast loading and shunting 
yard at one of the Anglo-American Oil 
Co.’s works. The refined spirit is 
transferred by pipe lines from the great 
tanks into railway tank-wagons, and 
transported to distributing centres which 
are located in all important Towns in 
the United Kingdom. 


This series of announce- 
ments is to convey some 
idea of the comprehensive 
distributive organisation 
of the Anglo-American Oil 
Co., responsible for the 
maintenance of the supply 
of Pratts Spirit to thou¬ 
sands of garages and a 
million motorists. Watch 
for the next of the series. 


PRATTS 


IMfbrm ev® 


ANCLO‘AMERlCAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 36 QUEEN ANNE’S CATE. LONDON, S.W. I 
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GOLF AT GLENEAGLES. 

“The announcement that George Duncan, the 
* famous golfer and ex-Open Champion, and Mac* 
doiiaid Smith, the well-known American professional, 
who is at present on holiday in this country, and 
a native of Carnoustie, were to meet in an inter* 
national match at Gleneagles on Sept, i and 2, was 
particularly gratifying to golfers north of the Tweed, 
especially in view of the fact that both players are 
of Scottish nationality. Whether a side stake should 
be put up by the players themselves became im¬ 
material. as a suitable monetary reward was offered 
by the proprietors of ‘‘ White Horse *’ whisky. This 
match, therefore, took the place of that which it 
was said Macdonald Smith was asking for. If the 
idea was ever in his mind that he could meet and 
beat a British professional on British soil, he got 
his chance. George Duncan was a popular selection, 
and there are few players who could equal his bril¬ 
liance. Haying in the final of the Thousand Guineas 
Tournament at Gleneagles in June last, Duncan 
returned a card with an approximate score of 66. 
Because it was match play and not medal play, it 
could not be counted as a new record. Any man 
with a score like that must have felt confidence in 
meeting any opposition on the same course again. 
Wliite Horse Distillers, Ltd., offered a purse of one 
hundred guineas to the winner, in addition to a very 
fine trophy, which took the form of a Pilgrim’s Flask 
of considerable historical interest. An illustration 
of it appears on this page. On the first day of the 


72-hole match 
(Sept, i), Mac¬ 
donald Smith was 
three holes up at 
the end of the 
first half of the 
event. Duncan 
was one up on 
the first round, 
after having been 
three up at the 
twelfth hole; but 
in the afternoon 
Macdonald Smith 
squared the 
match at the 
first hole, and 
then won the 
second, third, and 
fourth holes. 
Going to the last 
hole, he was 
four up, but 
Duncan recovered 
a hole with a 
magnificent three. 
In the second 
round Macdonald 
Smith's score 
was 69. and 


PRESENTED BY WHITE HORSE 
DISTILLERS, LTD., AS A TROPHY 
FOR THE WINNER OF THE 


Duncan’s 73. The DUNCAH-MACDONALD SMITH GOLF 
situation at the MATCH: A PILGRIM’S FLASK. 


beginning of the second day's play was very in¬ 
teresting. _ 

All who are interested in the Roman antiquities 
of this country—and that interest is not confined 
nowadays to classical scholars—should possess the 
excellent " Map of Roman Britain ” puMished by 
the Ordnance Survey, Southampton (price 4$.). It 
is printed in colours on a large folding sheet on a 
scale of 16 miles to the inch, with a tasteful cover of 
appropriate design. The four centuries of the Roman 
occupation (B.C. 55 to A.D. 407) have in the past 
been far too much neglected in the teaching of our 
national history. Even Tennyson omitted to refer 
to it when he summarised our racial composition— 
** For Saxon or Dane or Norman we. Teuton or Cdt, 
or whatever we be.” To-day there is a welcome 
revival in the study of the Roman period, as evidenced 
by various excavations, and tbie admirable map will 
help both the expert and the general reader. The 
latter may be surprised to learn how complete was 
the network of Roman forts, colonies, and roads all 
over England and Wales, and still more to r»]ise 
that there was a Roman wall in Scotland (linking 
Firth and Clyde) as well as the more famous one of 
Hadrian from Solway to Tyne. The map is preceded 
by a short preface and an index of names. ‘The 
mm list of authorities consulted, and the outline of 
Romano - British chronology, suffice to open up a 
wide field of inquiry, and awaken a de^e to know 
more about the Cssars who fonght on our soil, and 
the men who ruled Britain in their name. 



The Long-Life Battery 


ARMSTRONG 
SIDDELEY 



FINEST 

VALUE 

in 

FINE 
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CHESS. 

To Correspondents. — Communicaiions for this dtf>artment shouid he 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strarui, }V.C.2. 

C Okey (Auckland, N.Z.).—Your estimate of the game, Capablanca v. 
Lasker, is a perfectly just one. Solution of No. 3930 is quite correct, 
and is acknowledged in its proper place. 

H E McFarland (St. Louis, Mo.).—Thanks for your very kind and 
complimentary letter. As regards No. 3935. a good many solvers 
formed an exactly opposite conclusion to yours, and thought it was 
the Rook should be moved; but they, of course, paid the penalty 
of their inaccuracy. 

Fovoas de Magathaes (Oporto, Portugal).—As there is no such move 
on the board as B to K 8th in Problem No. 3937, we presume you 
meant D to K 6th, which is the author's solution, and we give you 
credit accordingly. 

H Burgess (St. Lconards-on-Sca).—Your post-card dated Jan. 15, 
with correct solution of No. 3923 has just come to band. You will 
find the answer acknowledged in the usual place. 

E Boswell (Lancaster).—Thanks for further contribution, which we 
hope to find as interesting as the last. 

L W Cafferata (Farndon).—We must crave your indulgence for a 
little while, after which we shall be able to give proper attention 
to your kind communications. Meanwhile, many thanks. 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3923 received from H Burgess 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea); of No. 3930 from C Okey (.Auckland, N.Z.); 
of No. 3932 from R W Hill (Melbourne) ; of No. 3933 from Dr. An¬ 
tonio Rovere (Trieste); of No. 3935 from H E McFarland (St. Louis, 
Mo.); of No. 3936 from M Beach (Milton Bridge) ; and of No. 3937 
from F J Fulwell (Caterham), J Fowler (Arundel), J C Stackhouse 
(Torquay), E J Gibbs (East Ham), Povoas de Magathaes (Oporto), 
M Beach {Milton Bridge), and H Burgess (St. Leonards-on-Sea). 

Solutions of No. 3938, together with some solutions of preceding 
problems, will be acknowl^ged in our next article. 


The annual meeting of the City of London Chess Club unanimously 
re-elected Mr. C. D. Morton as president, and Mr. J. Walter Russell 
as bon. secretary—two appointments which it is inconceivable could 
l»e improved upon. The vice-presidents elected at the same time were 
the Hon. F. G. Hamilton Russell, Sir George Thomas, Bt., Mr. Herbert 
Jacobs, and Mr. Henry Ward, L.C.C., all of whom, by their services 
to the game and their devotion to its interests, have qualified them¬ 
selves in an exceptional degree for such honours as the premier club of 
the Empire can bestow upon its member*. 


Solution of Pr^bl^m No. 3937 (not No. 3936, as Printed), 
white black 

1. n to K 6th Anything. 

2. Mates accordingly. • 

Unfortunately, as several correspiondents have pointed out, B takes 
B also yields a solution, the defence of Q lakes B leaving male open 
by 2. Q to B 6th. This defect can be quite simply remedied by trans¬ 
ferring White's King from Q R 8th to Q Kt 8th ; but meanwhile it 
is a matter of regret that a pretty problem has been so adversely 


PROBLEM No. 3939.—Bv Rev. Noel Bomavia-Hunt, M.A. 
BLACK. 



WHITE. 

V\'hite to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 

Game played in the Championship Tournament of the Gty of London 
Chess Club ^tween Sir George Thomas and Mr. P. W. Sergeasct. 
(Rm)» Lopex Opening.) 


WHITE (Sir Cj. 1.) BLACK (Mr. b.) 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 

3. B to K 5th P to Q R 3rd 

4. B to R 4th Kt to B 3rd 

5. Q to K 2nd 

This continuation has not re¬ 
ceived much favour in first-class 
mctice. Seeing White is to play | 
P to Q 3rd presently, he might ^ 
as well save a move by doing so 
at CHioe. I 

5. P to Q 3rd I 

6. Castles B to Q and 

7. P to B 3rd B to K 2nd I 

8. P to Q 3rd Castles 

9. P to K R 3rd P to Q Kt 4th I 

xo. B to B 2nd P to Kt 5th | 

The command of the field seems 
already passing into Black's hands, 
but \Vhite is maintaining a very! 
cool and soimd defence. 

11. B to K 3rd Q to Kt sq I 

12. Q Kt to Q 2nd P to Q R 4th 

13. Kt to B 4th R to K sq 

14. P to Q 4th Kt P takes P 

15. P takes BP P takes P 

16. K Kt takes P Kt to K 4th 1 

17. Q R to Kt sq Q to B sq 

18. P to B 4th Kt takes Kt I 


1 WHITE (biru. l.J BLACK 

' 19. Q takes Kt B takes P 

This sacrifice commences a very 
clever combination which, but lor 
one resource of White not easily 
foreseen, would have been bnl- 
liantly successful. 

20. P takes B Q takes P 

21. R to B 3rd Q to Kt 5th (ch) 

22. K to B 2nd Kt takes F (cbi 

23. B takes Kt B to R 5th (ch) 

24. K to K 2nd R takes B 

25. Q to B 6th 

The saving cLiuse. 

25. K R to K sq 
Had Black now been able to 

play Q R to K sq, he would in 
all probability have won. He is 
prevented from doing so by 

26. Q takes K R, when mate 
follows if the Q is taken. 

26. K to Q 3rd B to B 3rd 

27. R to Kt sq Q to R 4th 

28. K R to Kt 3rd P to Q 4tb 

An oversight, of couxse, but 
with a piece down he could 
hardly hope to save the game 

29. Q takes B Roigns. 


The Imperial Chess Club held its annual meeting on July 14, 
when the general prosperity of affairs was the theme of congratula¬ 
tion at a l^ge gathering of members. Mrs. Arthur Rawson received 
due acknowledgment of the Club’s indebtedness to her unwavenng 
loyalty by its enthusiastic rc-clection ot her as president, while ample 
recognition was also given to the organising skill and energy of Mrs. 
R. H. Stevenson, the Biatch captain, by which the Club’s success has 
been largely obtained. It was announced that the president's scheme 
for a chess display in aid of the funds of the British Women’s Pairioiic 
League was in course of arrangement to be held at Hyde Park Hotel 00 
Oct. 25 next. The new premises at 62, Brook Street have proved to 
be both comfortable ancl commodious, and it is hoped will attract a 
still wider circle of supporters. 
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“And he Tubbed the lamp and 
there was a clap of thunder 
and a blaze of light; there 
before him stood a great 
and terrible genie towering 
above him and asking .... 

No sucK great and terrible genie exists 
to-day to do tbe instant bidding of 
any modern Aladdin. But tbis age 
—the age ol Science—has something 
hardly less miraculous in the “Spirit of 
Coal,” which offers services of Light, 
Heat and Power to men and women. 

Clean, reliable anil economical, gas — tbe 
“ Spirit of Coal ”— bas become tbe fuel 
of a thousand uses ; it cooks our food 
easily and well; it gives us Hot batbs 
without trouble or delay ; it warms our 
bouses and our shops, our offices and 
our factories efficiently and comfortably; 
it produces light which is tbe nearest 
artificial approach to sunlight; behind tbe 
scenes, in industry, it drives the machinery 
and beats tbe furnaces in many thousands of 
manufacturing processes. There is indeed 
no limit to its uses. Tbe very process, 
moreover, of tbe manufacture of gas from 
coal yields by-products indispensable in 
industry and invaluable in agriculture. 

Tbe maximum of usefulness is obtained 
from tbe coal at every stage, in gas 
works, home and factory, without waste 
of tbe nation s fuel resources and without 
polluting tbe atmosphere with smoke. 

It is for these reasons that tbe Gas Industry 
bas united to produce a great co-operative 
exhibit at Wembley: it is for these reasons 
that this exhibit is full of interest to everyone. 


Whether your interest lies 

IN ART OR IN INDUSTRY; 

IN COMFORT OR IN EFFICIENCY; 

IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY. OR 
IN NATIONAL & CIVIC PROBLEMS 

there are many fascinating things to see in 

THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 

(in the centre of the Palace of Industry) 

AT WEMBLEY 
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THE OPINION OF A FAMOUS COUNSEL: 

“After many years’ experience, that for keeping the body in 
health, the head cool, and the mind clear there is nothing to be 
compared with LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE.” 

Tha word “Pyretic” means “Fever reducing,” and 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE differs 
from “Salts” and “Salines.” 

It has no nasty, salty after-taste and stops 
SICKNESS, HEADACHES and INDIGESTION. 

2/6 and 4!6 a Bottle of all Chemists. 


Agent* : HEPPELLS*, 164, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, and at Brigbtoi 

South Africa: IjCunoUt Ltd. Ituiict: Smith Sfatiistrect aitd Co. 
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Something Different 

D ozens of brands of Cigarettes are 
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The Firm of Three Centuries. Established 1775. 
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ONCE MORE DEUGHTING LONDON AT COVENT GARDEN : 

Mme. Pavlova began her new season of four weeks at Covent Garden on 
September 8, with the new ballet^ “ Don Quixote " (illustrated on page 407). 
one of several novelties in hcf programme. Another is " The Romance of a 
Mummy/' Many old favourite dances are also being revived, among them 
" The Swan/’ popular ever since Pavlova first appeared in ft. She is 
supported by an especially good cast, including Mile. Hilda Butsova (a portrait 

Camska Pdktmatt 


MME. ANNA PAVLOVA, THE GREAT RUSSIAN DANCER. 

of whom is given on our World of the Theatre ” page in this number). 

Mr. Laurent Novikoff. and M. Alexandre Volinine. The company number 
seventy in all. with an admirable orchestra of sixty performers, ably conducted 
by M. Theodore Stier. On October 2. Mme. Pavlova will give an extra matin6e * 
aid of her home for Russian refugee children at St. Cloud, near Paris. M 
Covent Garden season ends on October 4. and on the 7th she sails for Americ; 

V Hugh Caen.. 
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Bt G. K. CHESTERTON. 


S INGULARLY little is told us in the English 
papers about the American crisis in connection 
with the Ku Klux Klan. If it were the hfth marriage 
following on the fourth divorce of a young woman 
who happened to be good-looking enough for the 
Films, we should be told about it in considerable 
detail. We are sometimes interested in what happens 
in America. But apparently we are not at all 
interested in what happens to America. And the 
problem of this secret society has already become 
the pivot of a Presidential Election, and may yet 
become the genesis of a schism like that of the North 
and South. Even if it had been anything so ordinary 
as the murder of a millionaire, it would probably 
have been reported with the richest elaboration. 
But apparently wc are interested in murders but 
not in massacres. 

Of the Ku Klux Klan in the only aspect which 
ever does interest the journalists, that of its curious 
parody of a church, its ritual, mysteries, masks, 
head-dresses, and all the rest, it is hardly worth 
while to write. It is sufficient to say that one of 
its brightest ideas is to call a gentleman a Kleagle, 
thereby (it will be noted) achieving the triumph 
of assimilating the word 
'* eagle " to the alliterative 
diction of the Klan. The 
thought of being terrorised 
by people on that intellectual 
level suggests a nightmare 
of falling into the hands of 
cheerful chimpanzees. There 
is something quite sub¬ 
human about such stupidiW 
as that. About the criminal 
anarchy that it has let loose 
a great many interesting 
things might be said, if there 
were space for them. It is 
enough to say that it is cer¬ 
tainly worse than anything 
that the wilder element in 
America has yet produced : 
and that there is far less 
excuse for it than for the 
occasional lynchings that 
horrified our more humane 
civilisation in the past. It 
has obviously little or no¬ 
thing to do with the old Ku 
Klux Klan, or with the Old 
South. For instance, it has 
lately diseregarded the civil¬ 
ised distinction which pro¬ 
tected women. The Old 
South, to do it justice, would 
have been the last to dis¬ 
regard that. Also the old 
Southern fear of the negro 
seems to be qui.te secondary 
to a fear of a number of 
totally different and strangely 
incongruous social figures. The Jew and the Roman 
Catholic, who have been opposed to each other in 
almost all the controversies of the world, are opposed 
in the same blind and blundering fashion by the 
Ku Klux Klan. And just as this spirit expressed 
its disapproval of African savages by roasting them 
after the fashion of cannibals, so it expresses its 
disapproval of the errors of Popery by establishing 
an irresponsible Spanish Inquisition. 

But the question of the reason of all this crazy 
business is really interesting and important. It is 
this question of the moral and political issue, of 
what it is all about, that is really worth discussing ; 
and it is this that the newspapers never discuss. 
This is partly because the facts do not fit in with 
any of the grooves or ruts of our old party con¬ 
troversies. The Ku Klux Klan is not the Primrose 
league or the Cobden Club or the Clan-na-Gael. 
It is a sort of problem that does not exist in England, 
or certainly has not existed hitherto. But it is 
also difficult to discuss in England because it in¬ 
volves rather a new view of America. I believe 
myself that the current assumptions about America 


are quite wrong ; whether they are compliments or 
condemnations. I doubt whether America has the 
faults of a young nation or the merits of a young 
nation. I do not believe its qualities can be explained 
either as the virtues of the child or the vices of the 
parvenu. I believe that the United States civilisa¬ 
tion is in many ways rather old, and in some ways 
even rather weary. Much of it has been cut off 
from the main life of the world for a considerable 
time, as long as many modem polities. It has been 
a nation longer than Germany has been a nation, 
if Germany is a nation. It has not been national 
so long as England has been a nation, but nearly 
as long as England has been a great power. And 
1 think it is the common experience of history that 
colonial experiments can decline before the old 
civilisation that sent them forth. And the joke of 
it is that those who would be most shocked at the 
suggestion that Anglo-Saxon America might decay 
would be the first to call Spanish America decadent. 
I do not think either case so simple. I believe there 
is a great future even for the new countries. I 
believe there is great hope for the South American 
Republics. And even the brightest optimists of 
North America cannot make me despair of their 


Republic. But, if I were forced to choose between 
the two, I should certainly guess that Spanish 
America would die before Spain, and the United 
States before England. 

The truth is, I suspect, that Europe is younger 
than America. Europe is too young for America. 
It is pestering the good old stick-in-the-mud stolidity 
of America with its incessant new movements and 
ideas. It is Europe that has the faults of a young 
nation. It is Europe that is the charming and irri¬ 
tating child. It is the American who is the respectable 
old gentleman, a little stiff in his ideas, and a little 
bewildered in his impressions. It is that venerable 
relative whom we describe very appropriately as 
Uncle Sam. Compared with that grey-bearded 
uncle, both Europa riding on a bull and Britannia 
waving a trident are obviously young and skittish 
maidens, indulging in the typical freaks of flappers. 
I do not mean to speak with mere hostility towards 
uncles, still less with mere encouragement of flappers. 
Personally, I like Uncle Sam ; and touching some 
of the freaks with which he is pestered, he has my 
sympathy. But I believe this to be the truth at 


the back of the whole business. The Great War, 
despite its trail of later tragedies, has been one of the 
great periodical revolutions and revivals of Europe ; 
like the Crusades or the French Revolution. 

A number of new forces, or new forms of old 
forces, have appeared in the old civilisation. There 
is a resurrection of Italy. There is a resurrection 
of Ireland. There is a resurrection of Poland. There 
is every probability of a resurrection of Spain. There 
has not been any such resurrection or revival of 
America. The trouble comes from the conservatism 
of America ; from the fact that the old provincial 
tradition is resisting the bold speculations and new 
departures of Europe. Hence that curious con¬ 
servatism of provincial religion that is called Fun¬ 
damentalism. Hence the exaggerated horror that 
Americans have of Bolshevism. This is the explana¬ 
tion of the otherwise inexpbcable incongruity in the 
antipathies of the Ku Klux Klan. The experiment 
of the Russian jews and the rise of the Catholic 
nations are forces on opposite sides in the European 
struggle. But they are both examples of the Euro¬ 
pean strenuousness and unrest. A Bolshevist Jew, 
full of new international notions, and an Irishman or 
Italian, full of new national 
hopes, are very different from 
each other. But they are 
both too new for the New 
World. It is a tradition to 
talk retrospectively about 
the Old South. Bat there 
is by this time something 
that might well be called 
the Old North. There is 
even something already that 
might be called the Old 
West. It is perhaps all the 
more traditional because it 
is largely rural; but its 
religion is one which in 
most countries is almost 
entirely urban. Only in 
America does there still 
ist such a thing as a Puri> 
tan village. That is the 
explanation of the sweep¬ 
ing destruction of liberty 
that is possible in such 
places. That is the ex¬ 
planation of provincial theo¬ 
logians being able actually 
to persecute the mildest 
theories of evolution. It 
is not done in the spirit 
of the European universi¬ 
ties that have out - grown 
Darwinism and are ques¬ 
tioning even transfonnism. 
It is done in the spirit of 
the village that voted the 
earth was flat. That is the 
explanation of the desperate 
modes of repression used against Labour. That is 
the explanation of Prohibition. America is the home 
of lost causes. 

Unfortunately this reactionary spirit has two 
other elements, which profess to give it an expression 
and largely use it as an excuse. Pint there is an 
element in America notably absent in England, an 
element of ferocity and savagery. Second, there » 
that infinitely dangerous and generally indefensiUe 
thing—a secret society. It is perfectly obvious 
that the method is being used more and more, not 
merely for crime, but for criminal insanity. These 
things may not all have the same source ; but that 
is exactly the weakness of a secret society. A secret 
society can never clear itself of any crimes, so long 
as it remains secret. And even the admitted anarchy 
and atrocity are bad enough. When such people 
call themselves the sons of the Puritans, one is 
tempted to agree that they are indeed the sons of 
those who butchered prisoners at Philiphaugh or 
hunted witches at Salem. But indeed the old 
Puritans were far less lawless and were not, relatively 
to their time, so terribly like a last rally of barbarians. 



THE ALLEGED SCENE OF A GREAT LITERARY DISCOVERY—THAT OF THE LOST BOOKS OF LIVY: 
fW THE CASTEL DELL' OVO, ON A ROCKY ISLET AT NAPLES. 

Writing from Rome, to send us the above photo^aj^, on September 5. Professor Federico Halbherr says: According to the 

latest news from Naples, it is now ascertained that the astounding discovery of the lost books ef Livy's Roman History was 
made by Professor Di Martiru) Fusco in the Castel dell' Ovo, in that city. This medissval stronghold, built between 1154 

and 1200 by the Norman King Vdlliam 1. and the great Frederick II. of the Hohenstaufen, rises on the rocky islet, opposite 

Pizzofalcooe, which, in Roman days, was occupied by a villa of Lucullus, and afterwards by the early cwmoMum of St. Salvatore. 
This discovery, of unrivalled importance in itself, marks perhaps only the beginning of many others. But where the remains 
of the libraries of Castel dell' Ovo now lie hidden, is—for the monwnt—a secret, which has not been unveiled by their discoverer." 
Legend tells that the Castel dell' Ovo (Castle of the Egg) takes its name from a mysterious egg (left there by Virgil), which 
was to give birth to a new city.— [Pkotc^pk $mpptied by Rrofesaer Federico Haibkerr.] 
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ReaJers u>ho haoe not yet obiatneJ one oj the special masl^s for otewing our Anagiyphs in stereoscopic reUef may do so by filling vp the coupon on page 2 of Cooer, and Ji^tOarding it 
*cHh postage Stamps oalue three - halfpence (Inland), or twopenee-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to **The Illustrated London Nem" (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Slrc^ London, W.C.2. 
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WHERE SAUL’S BODY WAS EXPOSED: BETH-SHAN - NEW DISCOVERIES. 

Fbotogkaphs SumoxD iv Wide Woeld Photos, and L.NA. 



THE ONLY TOMB OF A MEMBER OP HEROD’S FAMILY EVER POUND: 
THE SARCOPHAGUS OF HIS COUSIN. PHALUON. WHO LIVED AT BETH^HAN. 


SUGGESTING THAT THE SHEPHERD KINGS OP EGYPT. DRIVEN PROM THE NILE,* SOUGHT 
REFUGE AT BETH^HAM: THE GRAVE OF A HYKSOS WOMAN OF ABOUT 1700 BX. 



ONCE A FORTRESS OF GREAT STRATEGICAL IMPORTANCE. COMMANDING THE JORDAN FORDS AT THE END OF THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON: THE HILL OF BETH-SHAN 
(MODERN BEISAN), THE SCENE OP THE AMERICAN E3CCAVAT1CNIS—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM AN R.A.F. AEROPLANE. 





D iscoveries of great importance have 
been made recently, by an archaological 
expedition from the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, on the site of Beth-Shan (modern 
Beisan) in Palestine, about ten miles from 
Nazareth. We read in the first Book of Samuel 
(Chapter xxxi.) how, after the suicide of Saul 
at the battle of Mount Gilboa, the Philistines 
put his armour in the house of Ashtaroth, and 
[C^ntimud btlffw. 


FOUND AMONG ROMAN RUINS ON THE HILL OF BETH-SHAN : RECALLING AZTEC SCULPTURE : A GROTESQUE COFFIN LID, EVIDENCE OF AN EGYPTIAN INVASION : A CRUDE STATUE OF 
A ROUGHLY FASHIONED BUST WITH A GREEK INSCRIPTION. MADE BY SARDINIAN MERCENARIES OR PHIUSTINES. RAMESES UL, BROKEN IN TWO PIECES. FOUND AT BETH-SHAN. 

fastened his body to the wall of Beth-Shan," and how valiant men of Israel came of Rameses III. Dr. H. R. Hall, Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 

by night and took from the wall the body and those of Saul’s three sons. at the British Museum, to whom we submitted the photographs, writes: "The 

Several of the discoveries here illustrated indicate the association of Beth-Shan discoveries are very important. . . . Rameses III. defeated the Philistines about 

with Egyptian invasions of Palestine. The grotesque face of Aztec type is on a 1196 B.C. The strategical position of Beth-Shan was very great. The fortress 

coffin lid which Dr. Fisher, the leader of the American expedition, believes was commanded the fords of the Jordan at the end of the Plain of Esdraelon. through 

made either by Philistines or by mercenaries from Sardinia In the pay of Egypt which passed the trade-route from Egypt to Syria. So it was occupied for at 

in the time of the Pharaohs Seti I. or Rameses II. The seated statue is that least a century by the Philistines and often by the Egyptians." 
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THE “OLYMPIC GAMES” OF THE HIGHLANDS: ROYALTY AT BRAEMAR. 

Photograths bv Cbrtral Prbsa, C.N., akd Topical. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ON RECORD : THIS TEAR’S BRAEMAR GATHERING, ATTENDED BY THE KDIG AND QUEEN—A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ARENA 1 
HIGHLAND GAMES, IN THE FRUiCESS ROYAL PARK, WITH 20,000 SPECTATORS AND HUNDREDS OF MOTORCARS PARKED OUTSIDE. 


I A CURTSEY TO THE KING : THE ARRIVAL OF THEIR MAJESTIES, WITH PRINCE ALWAYS A PICTURESQUE EVENT AT THE BRAEMAR GATHERING : THE DANCIHC CONTESTS— 

GEORGE (SEEN ON THE RIGHT SHAKING HANDS WITH LORD .ABERDEEN]. SOME OF THE UNDER SIXTEEN" COMPETITORS. 


The annual gathering of the Braemar Highland Society, popularly known as the 
Braemar Gathering, took place on September 4, and was considered the most 
successful that has ever been held, for the weather was fine, and there was a 
huge attendance of spectators, numbering some twenty thousand. Around the 
arena in the Princess Royal Park were hundreds of private cars, besides a hundred 
or so motor-coaches and some 300 motor-cycles. The King and Queen, with 
Prince George, drove over from Balmoral, and the Princess Royal also motored 
from Mar Lodge. Their Majesties, who arrived in a royal coach drawn by four 


greys, with outriders in scarlet livery, were received at the Royal Pavilion by the 
Marquess of Aberdeen and Lieut.-Col. Farquharson of Invercauld. A picturesque 
event of the day was the march of the clansmen—the Balmoral Highlanders, the 
Farquharsons, and the Duffs in the red tartan of Macduff, with their pipers and 
ancient weapons such as pikes and Lochaber battle-axes. The contests in the 
arena, as usual, included tossing the caber (a 20-ft.-long tree - trunk), sword 
dancing, and a 200>yards race for clansmen over fifty-five. There were also 
dances by Junior competitors under sixteen. 


TOSSING THE CABER : KILTED OFFICIALS HELPING 


: LORD ABERDEEN AND 
THE FIRST WOMAN TO 


THE MARCH OF THE CLANSMEN : THE DUFF CLAN, ARMED 
WITH OLD-TIME PIKES, AND HEADED BY THEIR PIPERS, 
MARCHING ACROSS A BRIDGE TO THE ARENA. 
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“BALLOONS” FOR RAISING SUNKEN SHIPS: SALVING THE GERMAN FLEET. 

PHOTOCRArilS BY THE “ TlHES,” 



SHOWING THE TWO ** BALLOONS" ON EITHEH SIDE OF THE BOWS; 
A LATER STAGE IN THE RAISING OF A GERMAN DESTROYER AT 
SCAPA FLOW 


In addition to the salvage methods for raising the scuttled German fleet Illustrated 
in our issue of August 16, the Scapa Flow Salvage and Shipbreaking Company 
have lately been using air pontoons shaped like balloons. These are submerged 
and attached to a sunken ship before being inflated, and after inflation their 
buoyancy helps to bring it to the surface. Our photographs show stages in the 
process. In the two upper ones a raised destroyer is seen suspended between 


two concrete barges and partly supported by two air pontoons. The lower 
photograph shows the forecastle deck,, covered with marine growth, with the air 
pontoons in position, after the destroyer had been raised. Nearly seventy interned 
German war-ships were scuttled and sunk by their own crews at Scapa Flow in 
1919, and it has been stated that the enormous task of salving them all may 
take nine years. 
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THE BATTLE OF “REDS" AND “BLUES”; MIMIC WARFARE ON “THE PLAIN.'* 

PMOTOGKAniS BY C.N. 



A NEW TYPE OF GUN WITH “SPREAD” TRAILS: A “BLUE” 18-POUNDER 
(CLEVERLY CAMOUFLAGED) ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR “RED” TANKS. 


ARTILLERY OF THE SOUTHERN COMMAND IN “ACTION” ON SAUSBURY PLAIN 
AN la-POUNDER FIRING FROM COVER. 


SUGGESTING A “BATTLE OF FLOWERS”: A CAMOUFLAGED ARMOURED GAR- 
METHODS OF CONCEALMENT THAT WON THE APPROVAL OF LORO CAVAN. 


THE CHIEF OP THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF INSPECTING: LORD CAVAN (THE 
NEARER FIGURE IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND), WITH GENERAL GODLEY. 


WITH AN OFFICER (RIGHT) USING A RANGE-FINDER: A MACHINE-GUN SECTION 
OF THE 2n BORDER REGIMENT OPENING THE “BLUE” ATTACK. 


WAR” SCENES ON SALISBURY PLAIN: A 3.7-INCH HOWITZER IN ACTION 
FOR THE “REDS” AGAINST THE “BLUES.” 


The above photo^aphs illustrate a typical day in the Army Exercises that have 
been in progress in various parts of the country during recent weeks. These 

particular operations took place on September 5 on Salisbury Plain, and the men 

engaged were troops of the Third Division. They were divided into a ” Blue “ 

force and a " Red ’* force, between which a mimic battle was fought on certain 

prearranged lines. The object was to prepare the various units of the division 
for the final stage of their training, to be completed during the ensuing fortnight. 
The progress of the ” battle ” was watched by the Chief of the Imperial General 


Staff, Lord Cavan, who in the morning met General Sir Alexander Godley, 
Commanding-in-Chlef the Southern Command, and other officers, at a point near 
Tidworth. on the road between Amesbury and Marlborough. The scenes of action 
included Sidbury Hill, Clarendon Hill, Shrewton, Nine Mile River, Dunch Hill, 
Rabbit Hill, Fittleton, and Milston Firs. At the end of the day Lord Cavan 
expressed his satisfaction with the improvised arrangements for keeping control 
over so large a force, and commended the skill displayed by the troops in 
concealment and camouflage on ground particularly difficult for such a purpose. 
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THE GREAT ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA 


PHvroGRAFtis »Y Rot, CN., AKD Kxystonk Vi»w Co. 


URGING THE • FRENCH VIEW, THAT ARBITRATION MUST HAVE FORCE BEHIND IT: M. HERRIOT, 
PREMIER OF FRANCE, ADDRESSIHG THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


WITH A TABLET OR THE OUTER WALL TO THE MEMORY 
OF PRESIDENT WILSON: THE LEAGUE BUILDING AT GENEVA. 












^£3 


















SHOWING THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER, WHO URGED ARBITRATION AS THE CMLT ALTERNATIVE TO WAR: THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
INCLUDING MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD, WITH LORD PARMOO^ MR. ARTHUR HENDERSON. AND MRS. SWAMWICK (IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND). 


declared that arbitration must have force behind it. Both speeches were received 
with great enthusiasm. In the large photograph above, Mr. Macdonald may be 
seen sitting next to Lord Parmoor. Then comes Mr. Arthur Henderson (the 
Home Secretary), and next to him Mrs. Swanvick, a British delegate. They may 
be identified by noting that Mrs. Swanwick appears just above the angle of the 
stairs in the left for^ound, and the others are to the right of her. 


The Assembly of the League of Nations, which opened at (Geneva on September 1, 
was made memorable by the speeches of the British and French Premiers, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and M. Herriot, who, before leaving on the 6th, proposed 
a joint resolution (with a view to an international conference on armaments) that 
was unanimously adopted. Mr. Macdonald spoke on September 4, urging arbi¬ 
tration as the only alternative to war. Mr. Herriot replied the next day, and 
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By Mafor EDIVART) KEiTH~ROACH (LMc Egyptian Ara^f), EJUor of Ike ** HanAook af PakaUno,'* He. 





O NE of the "side-shows'* of the Great War 
was the reconquest of the Province of Darfur, 
that had been left under the administration and 
jurisdiction of a native Sultan, Ali Dinar, when 
Lord Kitchener, in 1899, had marched his vic¬ 
torious army into Khartoum and reoccu|Med the 
Sudan. Darfur is situated between 
latitudes 15 and 10 north, on the 
extreme west of the Province of 
Kordo^n, in the Anglo - Egyptian 
Sudan, and is bounded on its west 
by French Equatorial Africa. £1 
Fasher, the capital, was the culmin¬ 
ating point of Hass^nan Bey's recent 
journey of exploration across the 
Libyan Desert. 

Ui^ed on by envoys bearing 
letters, jewelled swords, and decor¬ 
ations from the Sultan of Turkey, 
who had got them conveyed by 
means of help given by the Senussi 
tribe to the west of Egypt, the 
Sultan decided to join Turkey " in 
the Holy Fight for freedom against 
the infidels and dogs of Christians,'' 
and sent off a flag and three spear¬ 
heads to the nearest British official 
in Kordofan Province, in much the 
same way as the gauntlet was 
thrown into the ring, and started molesting the 
borders of that province. 

The raids became so frequent that it was decided 
to reoccupy the territory, and in 1916 a small expe¬ 


the rules of the Moslem faith, excepting that he 
observes Ramadan, the month of fasting. 1 never 
saw a native eat or drink in the day during that 
month, even though it fell in the height of the hot 
weather, when the heat was simply terrific, the 
very sand seeming to reflect every ray of the sun 


and strike with renewed vigour at the toiling 
mortals above it. There is a good deal of super¬ 
stition mixed up with their beliefs. To give an 
example. If a woman is ill, a Fikki, the local hcAy 
man. is called in : he writes a few verses of scrip¬ 
ture from the Koran on a piece of paper, carefully 
sands the ink (made from soot and gum) until the 
letter is dry, then reads it over to her, and after¬ 
wards the patient swallow the paper. If 

the patient gets better, it redounds to the credit, 
both spiritual and financial, of the Fikki; but if 
she dies—would yon interfere with the working of 
the will of Allah ? 

Water in many parts of the Province is extremely 
scarce, and in places where there are no wells the 
amount of liquid that will keep human beings and 
animals alive has been brought down to extra¬ 
ordinarily small proportions. 

The methods used in conserving water are in¬ 
genious. Dotted about Darfur in tens, fifties, or 
even hundreds, are enormous trees of great age, 
called the Tebeldi. They are of massive girth, 
and have a naturally soft heart, which, is hollowed 
out by the natives with their primitive tools until 
a hole is made big enough to accommodate two 


water remains sweet for some years in the trees,, 
although it gradually changes colour until it becomes 
almost black. 

In places where there are no Tebeldi trees, the 
people grow immense quantities of water-melons, 
which they store and use as drink for man, beast. 

and fowl. On a surveying tour I 
once existed for six weeks on water¬ 
melon juice; even my tea was 
made from the strained syrup. 
Horses are trained to drink once 
every forty-eight hours, sheep and 
cows every fourth day, and camels 
every seventh or eighth day. 

There is a very fine br ee d of 
ostriches indigenons to the country, 
and one of the tribes tweed black- 
and-white camels, the only breed 
of piebald cameb in the world. 

The people are extremely friendly, 
and the women are most indostri- 
ous; but the men are "bone idle," 
and most of their time is spent 
in drinking a rich, porridgy beer 
made fr^m fermented millet seed, 
the only kind of grain that will 
grow in the heavy sand. One can 
say with confidence that at least 
fifty per cent, of the male adults 
throughout the province go to bed fuddled every 
night. 

The main exports are cattle and gum-arabic, 
which grows wild over the eastern district. A certain 


WHERE THE HEAT IS TERRIFIC IN THE HOT SEASON AND WATER IS EXTREMELY 
SCARCE: THE DARFUR PROVINCE OF THE SUDAN—TYPICAL DESERT LANDSCAPE 
AT UM KEDADA, THE HEAE^QUARTERS OF THE EAETERN DISTRICT. 


WITH A TUFT OF HAIR STILL TO BE PLAITED AND 
GREASED WITH MUTTON FAT: A DARFUR GIRL’S 
UNFINISHED COIFFURE (IN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN STYLE) 
WHICH TAKES THREE DAYS AND LASTS SIX MONTHS. 

ditionary force, consisting of Egyptian Army troops 
led by British officers and accompanied by a few 
British machine gunners, marched 400 miles along 
an almost waterless track, and a couple of engage¬ 
ments took place against the Sultan's slave army, 
and by the end of the year the Sultan was 
killed and the flags of Great Britain and Egypt 
were flying side-by-side in capital and district 
headquarters. 

The inhabitants of Darfur are negroids; that 
is to say, they have from one to ten per cent, 
of Arab blood in their veins, left behind after the 
Arab conquest of the Sudan some centuries ago. 
The conquerors also left behind their language 
\nd religion. 

The Furowi is not, however, a strict adherent to 


WHERE CAMELS ARE TRAINED TO DRINK ONLY ONCE 
IN SEVEN OR EIGHT DAYS: A SPECIMEN OF THE 
ONLY PIEBALD BREED IN THE WORLD. IN NORTHERN 
DARFUR. 

Pkotogroph* by Mtyor Edsmrd Ktitk^Pomek. 

or three men, and from this living reservoir is 
drawn up by leathern buckets the rain water that 
falls during July, August, and September. The 


“A LIFE STUDY IN BRONZE": THE FUROWIAH WATER- 
CARRIER—A DARFUR GIRL IN A GRACEFUL ATTITUDE 
SUGGESTING REBECCA AT THE WELL. 

amount of primitive weaving is done, but Man¬ 
chester piece goods are finding a ready market as 
trade opens up. 

The women plait their hair in exactly the same 
stvle as they did in Tutankhamen's days: once 
plaited—an operation which takes about three days 
to do — it is well rubbed with mutton fat and 
allowed to remain for six months before it is un— 
done again. 

The houses are made from millet straw, and look 
like big beehives of a rise which necessitates stooping 
low before one can enter. 

On the whole, the Furowis are a nice people, 
easy to deal with, and possessing a keen sense of 
justice and respect for good rule, which is at last 
theirs. 
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LIKE THEIR WHITE SISTERS; SUDAN CHILDREN MAKE SAND CASTLES. 

Photooraph No. x by Major Edward KciTa-RoACH, latr Bimbashi, Ecyttian Army No. 2 by Sport ako Gbnbral. 


I. SAND CASTLES OF THE SUDAN: A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH OP DARFUR CHILDREN BUILDING MODELS OP NATIVE TUKLS (HUTS) SHOWN IN THE BACKGROUND, 

WITH BALLS OF SANDS ON TOP REPRESENTING OSTRICH EGGS. 


I-NESCRI BING 
^ Darfur child¬ 
ren in an article 
recently contributed 
to the “ National 
Geographic Maga¬ 
zine," of Washing¬ 
ton, Major Keith- 
Roach writes: " Both 
boys and girls have 
their tribal marks 
cut on their cheeks 
at an early age, salt 
being rubbed in to 
keep the slits open. 
Little girls wear a 
rahad^ a short skirt— 
of strings of leather 
hanging from a belt— 
which swings pic¬ 
turesquely like a kilt 
a& they walk. If 
there is enough rough 
cotton cloth to go 
round, the boys have 
a sack-like shirt with 
holes for their arms ; 

\C»mtum£d o^^osHt. 


These two photographs, which afford both a comparison (in custom) and a contrast 
(in styles of architecture), show that East does occasionally meet West, at any 
rate in the realm of childish games. The upper illustration, which accompanied 
the article on the opposite page by Major Edward Keith-Roach, was taken by 
him in the Darfur Province of the Sudan. It is particularly interesting from the 
fact that, in a note describing it, he says: " This is a unique photograph, of the 
only two Darfur children the writer ever saw really playing. The * houses ' follow 


the lines of the grass huts (known as tukls) seen In the background. The round 
balls represent ostrich eggs, which are often placed on the top of a hut as a 
finishing touch." The huts themselves are made from millet straw, " and look 
like big beehives, of a size which necessitates stooping low before one can enter." 
The lower photograph shows a tittle English sand-artist, during a holiday at the 
seaside on the South Coast, at work on an ingenious model of a house of a 
familiar home type. 


s. SAND CASTLES OF OUR SOUTH COAST : A LITTLE HOUDAY-HAKBR AT THE SEASIDE BUILDING A MODEL 
OP AN ENGUSK HOUSE, WITH CHIMNEYS AND WUtlWWS, AND GARDEN ''PLANTED’* WITH SEAWEED. 


Otherwise they go as 
God made them. . . . 
Tne babies are car¬ 
ried on thtir mothers' 
backs. A child 
is caught by the 
wrist and adroitly 
swung around to the 
mother's bamk, a leg 
on either side of 
her waist, and is 
tied by a piece of 
her raiment. There 
the infant stays for 
hours, with Its little 
head sticking out, 
looking wonderingly 
at the world, while 
the mother does her 
work. When sun 
and flies become too 
much for its patience, 
the mother throws 
the other end of 
the tobc over its head 
and waggles it to 
sleep." 
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my lUUET BREDON, (Stc Page* 48!. 482.) 


following article is a coniinuation of that by the 
<a»ie author, given in our issue of Sept. 6 , with 
two other pages of photographs. 

O RIGINALITY is certainly not on the list of 
Chinese virtues. In fact, even the difference 
between palaces, private homes and temples (for 
there is no special type of religious architecture in 
the Far East) is in the main not structural, but only 
A difierence in size and treatment, being strictly 


regulated by the rigid formalism of the life of the 
higher classes. Thus, with scarcely any alteration, 
a private residence may become a temple, or vice 
versa. A case in point is the splendid group of 
buildings (Fig. i) in Peking, which were once the home 
of the son of the Emperor Chien Lung before he 
ascended his father's throne under the reigning title 
of Yung Cheng and went to live in the Forbidden 
City. On his accession his lovely halls and spacious 
courtyards were turned over to the Buddhist Church 
(they are now the famous Lama Temple beloved by 
tourists) because according to Chinese etiquette no 
dwelling belonging to a person who has become an 
Emperor may afterwards be used for the residence 
of an ordinary mortal. 

Alas! grass sprouts thickly on the roofs of this 
old palace, marring the golden glory of the tiles, and 
many of the little monsters, *' so sinister in form yet 
so friendly in meaning," that once guarded the eaves, 
have been broken off by the poverty-stricken monks 
and sold as souvenirs to globe-trotters. Yet these 
double and triple roofs are famous throughout the 
city as perfect copies of the old classical models first 
us^, according to tradition, in the Shang Dynasty, 
B.C. 1766. 

It is not only the monks who are penniless these 
days in Peking. Imperial subsidies no longer pour 
into the treasuries of noble Manchus, so long pen¬ 
sioners of the Dragon Throne because of the help 
their ancestors gave in establishing it. Many princely 
families are utterly ruined, and have been obliged to 
sell their handsome homes. Others, unable to dis¬ 
pose of their properties, sit by and watch their lacquered 
pillars and coffered ceilings fade and fall. Only a few 
survivors of the old regime have the means still to 
keep their stately mansions in livable condition, and 
among these are Prince Chun, father of the ex-Em- 
peror, and the Princes Tsai Tze and Tsai T'ao. 

Ail three estates contain truly palatial buildings 
representing the highest type of Chinese architecture, 
embellished with all the arts of masonry, carving, 
and gilding. One, at least, has its own private theatre, 
with open-air stage (Fig. 8, page 482). and combined 
family box and banqueting hall, connected with it 
by galleries, where guests feast and enjoy the per¬ 
formance. Another is famous lor its rock gardens 
(Fig. 9), which contain a fine collection of those 
fantastic stone monoliths (Fig. 10) that in China 
often take the place of flowers. The Oriental taste 
for tt^ curious and bizarre is further accentuated by 
dwarfed and’twisted trees or shrubs trained by skilful 
gardeners (Fig ii). To watch these men at work 
is a delight to those few privileged foreign friends 
invited “ to view." Infinite patience is required for 
successful dwarfing, and the pine, cypress, peach. 


and flowering plum arc usually selected for this 
purpose. The pine, which gives the best results, is 
contorted into the shapes of pagodas or animals with 
extraordinary fidelity. Lifelike Hons and dogs have 
eyes and tongues added in red paper to complete the 
resemblance to the living creature. We are told 
that the principle of the operation " depends upon 
the retarding of the sap by stinting the supply of 
water, confining the roots, and bending the branches 
into the desired form when young and pHable ; after¬ 
wards retaining 
them in their en¬ 
forced position in 
pots, then clip* 
ping off all the 
vigorous shoots 
until, as in the 
case of the 
cramped feet of 
Chinese women, 
Nature gives up 
the contest and 
yields to art." 

The genius of 
the Chinese gar¬ 
dener reaches its 
highest point, 
however, in the 
laying out of the 
landscape gardens 
which are an es¬ 
sential part of all 
stately homes — a 
luxury for the 
leisurely men folk 
"with joints and 
manners as stifl 
as their brocade 
robes " ; a neces- 
sity for the 
women and 
children precluded by custom from taking the air in 
public places. M'here space permits—and space, like 
leisure, is essential to well-bred Orientals with their 
hundreds of retainers and their close kinsfolk all 
gathered under the paternal roof—lakes and lotus- 
ponds (Fig. 13), hillocks crowned with summer-houses 
(Fig 12), and tiny valleys filled with trees, form part of 
the pleasure grounds that imitate Nature in miniature. 
Such gardens are often divided into diflerent scenes for 
morning, noon, and evening, and separated by " Hua 
Ching," or ornamented walls with quaint-shaped 
windows (Fig. 14) and full moon doors (Fig. 2) to 


break the line and permit a peep at the beauties 
beyond. The walls themselves often have carefully 
prepared surfaces on which guests -may be invited 
to paint a picture or inscribe a poem. 


In less extensive grounds, the real 
are carefully hidden by masses of shrubs .tud other 
artifices. Though the Chinese are not sup\'c»5^‘<t t*» 
be versed in optics. " experience has taught them, 
that objects appear less in size and grow dim in 
colour in proportion as they are removed from the 
eye of the spectator, so they introduce buildings, 
bronze vessels, and other objects lessened according 
to the distance from the point of view, and to add 
to the effect they give a greyish tinge to the distant 
parts of the composition and plant trees of lighter 
colour and smaller growth in the foreground, thus 
rendering what is trifling and limited great and ex¬ 
tensive in appearance." 

Even if we find Chinese architecture lacking in 
variety and originality, and judge their buildings 
unimpressive as compared to ours, we must admit 
that they are essentially in harmony with their set¬ 
ting. " The bond between house and garden should 
be as close as between father and son," says the 
Eastern proverb. Nay, more, both must be fitted 
to the surrounding landscape as the picture to the 
frame (Fig. 6). Thus, in the northern provdnees wo 
find the more chaste and formal type of dwelling, 
because it is suited to the wide sweep of the plains 
and has been conventionalised by the effect of climate 
and the influence of rigid court ceremonial ; whereas 
in the southern provinces, which are cut up by canals 
and valleys, simplicity of architectural line is lost in 
elaborate ornamentation. Exaggerated roofs, tilted 
like horned moons (Fig. 3), and fantastic carvings 
give a new note to rich men’s houses. Nightmare 
dragons (Fig. 4) writhe on garden walls, and the 
general effect of Southern Chinese stately homes is 
often grotesque rather than beautiful to our eyes. 
Furthermore, in places like Soochow’ and Hangchow, 
native architecture is being contaminated by Western 
ideas (Fig. 7), and is spoiling the sober beauty of 
designs such as we prize on our willow-pattern plates 

(Fig* 5)- 

Architectually, no less than morally, the ideal*; 
of the East and the West are diametrically opposed. 
Any attempt to mix the tw'o results in a combination 
of the worst qualities of both, never the best. While 
■we may not agree with its underlying principles. 
Chinese civilisation has produced much that we can 
admire. Equally—while we could never stand the 
discomfort of Chinese houses, especially in our climate— 
we come to feel, once we have divested ourselves of 
those prejudices of eye and education which close to 
us at first a proper enjoyment of many unfamiliar 
things Just because they are unfamiUar. that the 
aristocratic severity of the best Chinese taste in the 


stately homes of China creates a harmonious at¬ 
mosphere suitable to the ceremonial life of other 
days, and proves a high level of art and culture ~ 
al^t, one totally different from our own 



FIG. 1 .—TURNED TO SACRED USES BECAUSE ONCE THE HOUSE OF A PRINCE WHO BECAME 
AN EMPEROR. AND THEREFORE NOT TO BE INHABITED BY ORDINARY MORTALS: 
THE FAMOUS LAMA TEMPLE IN PEKING, FORMERLY THE RESIDENCE OF YUNG CHENG. 

Photograph by the Camera Craft, Peking. 



FIG. 2 .—BESIDE A "FULL MOON" DOOR IN ONE OF THE ORNAMENTAL WALLS {HUA CHING): CHINESE 
WOMEN IN A CARDEN “DIVIDED INTO DIFFERENT SCENES FOR MORNING, NOON, AND EVENING." 

Photograph by .Wrs. W. J. Cmthoum. 










\ nC. 4. NIGHTMARE DRAGONS" : CARDEN 
j STATUARY TYPICAL OF SOUTHERN CHINA. J 


China has been very much in the public eye of late, owing to the outbreak of 
civil war near Shanghai, and a little earlier, to the vast floods in the province 
of Chihli, said to have rendered homeless some five million people. An immediate 
interest, therefore, attaches to our photographs, which illustrate the article on 
“ The Stately Homes of China '* given on page 480, and continued from our last 
issue. In describing the particular photographs shown above, it will be noted, 
the author draws a contrast between the architecture of northern and southern 
China, pointing out that in the north the style is more “ chaste and formal,” 


whereas in the south there is a tendency to over-elaboration, and, in places like 
Soochow and Hangchow, the purity of native style *' is being contaminated by 
Western ideas, and is spoiling the sober beauty of designs such as we prize on 
our willow-pattern plates." The last of the above photographs (Fig. 7) shows 
very clearly the unfortunate effects of this mixture of incongruous styles. It 
should be mentioned that the previous series of photographs (in our issue of 
September 6) were inadvertently ascribed to Mrs. W. J. Calhoun, whereas in fact 
six of them were by the author of the article, and three by Camera Craft. Peking. 


r 


no. 3. WITH “EXAGGERATED ROOF TILTED UKE HORNED MOONS”: A HOUSE IN SOUTHERN CHINA, 
WHERE “SIMPLICITY OF LINE IS LOST IN ELABORATE ORNAMENTATION.'' __ 


'THE PURITY OF NATIVE ARCHITECTURE CONTAMINATED BY WESTERN IDEAS": A HOUSE TYPICAL OF SOOCHOW 
OR HANGCHOW. WITH LOWER WALLS AND %Y1ND0WS IN EUROPEAN STYLE. 
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STATELY HOMES OF CHINA: “WILLQW PATTERN”; WESTERN INFLUENCE. 

Photockazhs bv JixiEt Bredok. Fic. 4 BY Mas. J. Calhoi’m. 


• FIG. 5. “DESIGNS SUCH AS WE PRIZE ON OUR WILLOW PATTERN PLATES": CHINESE PAVIUOMS BESIDE 
i A LAKE IN A STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE FAMILIAR TO EUROPEAN EYES THROUGH CHINA WARE. 


in China; in Peking 
they were long for¬ 
bidden. lest they 
should overlook the 
Imperial palaces, and 
Le Conte tells a 
story of a certain 
official who, ” having 
built a dwelling more 
lofty than his neigh¬ 
bours'. was accused 
before the Emperor : 
whereupon, fearing 
the consequences, he 
pulled it down while 
the matter was under 
considerat ion.” 
Where privacy is as 
rare as it is in the 
teeming East, no 
wonder the rich and 
powerful—to whom 
alone it is possible— 
valuetheir seclusion.” 
7*he Chinaman's home 
is his castle. 




* homos of 
China ” (to recall 
the beginning of the 
article in our last 
issue) ” are hidden 
behind walls in a 
carefully screened in* 
timacy. In faot. a 
traveller wandering 
through the streets 
of a native city will 
only be able to dis* 
tinguish flne pro¬ 
perties by their 
longer, higher walls, 
and larger, more im¬ 
posing gateways. Of 
the buildings them¬ 
selves he will see 
nothing, because they 
are usually of one 
storey only, over¬ 
shadowed by trees. 
High houses have 
never been popular 
\jC(mtimud in Box 2 . 
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STATELY HOMES OF CHINA: A THEATRE; ROCK-GARDENS; DWARF TREES. 


Photographs by Juubt Bredon. Fig. 9 by Mrs. W. J. Calhoun. 


I PIG. 9. PRINCE TSAI TZE WITH HIS FAMILY IN THE FAMOUS ROCK-GARDEM 
^ OF HIS PALACE: AN UNPRECEDENTED GUMPSE OF PRINCELY UFE IN PEKING. 


FIG. 8. WITH OPEN-AIR STAGE. AND COMBINED FAMILY BOX AND BANQUETING 
HALL: A PRIVATE THEATRE ATTACHED TO A GREAT HOUSE IN CHINA. 


FIG. 12. A TEA PAVIUON BESIDE A LOTUS POND : A 
FAVOURITE FEATURE OF SPACIOUS PRIVATE GROUNDS. 


nc. la A FAVOURITE FORM OF CHINESE GARDEN 
DECORATION: A FANTASTIC STONE MONOUTH. 


FIG. 13. *'THE GENIUS OF THE CHINESE GARDENER REACHES ITS HIGHEST 


no. 14. OF A KIND ON WHICH “GUESTS MAY BE INVITED TO PAINT A PICTURE ■ 


POINT IN LANDSCAPE CARDENS * 


A MANCHU PRINCE'S LOTUS LAKE. 


OR INSCRIBE A POEM ' 


A CARDEN WALL WITH QUAINT “WINDOW.’ 


No one values privacy and seclusion more than the Chinese of high degree, and 
some of the photographs which we are enabled to publish here are the result of 
very special privileges accorded to foreign friends. As was pointed out in our 
last issue (where we gave the flrst part of the article on “The Stately Homes of 
China.” continued on page 480 of the present number, and two pages of other 
illustrations of the subject) we have been informed that “ this is probably the 
first time that photographs of the princely properties of Peking, with their owners, 
have ever been taken and offered for publication.” Such a photograph as Fig. 9 


above is. therefore, of peculiar interest as affording an unprecedented glimpse 
into the private life of a Chinese Prince. ” Only a few survivors of the old 
regime,” says the writer of our article, “ have the means still to keep their stately 
mansions in livable condition, and among these are Prince Churw father of the 
ex-Emperor, and the Princes Tsai Tze and Tsai T*ao.” The above illustrations 
show many characteristic features of the art of landscape gardening as practised 
in China—an art in which, as the same writer says. ” the genius of the Chinese 
gardener reaches its highest point.” 
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LIKE A FLY 7-DINOSAUR FOOTPRINTS ON THE ROOFS OF COAL-MINES. 

IlXVSTRATtONS BY COUBTMY OF “ NaTUBAL HiSTORV ” (THS JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MUSEOM) AND Mr. WiLUAM PetERSON, DIRECTOR AND GEOLOGIST, 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Utab Agricultural College. 



2. NINE-FOOT STEPS OP A DINOSAUR : CONSECUTIVE TRACKS 4. MAKER OF THE. F001 
PETRIFIED IN THE ROOF OF THE OLD BALLARD MINE. (A SKELE 

rock. In most places the coal is easily separated from the roof, leaving the track¬ 
shaped protuberance as an appendage from the ceiling. . . . Seven consecutive 
tracks (Fig. 2.) are shown in the old Ballard Mine, on the property of the 
American Fuel Company, located on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad about 
eight miles north of Thompson’s Springs. These tracks are among the largest. . . . 
In a different entry . . . one track (Fig. 1) was taken down and shipped to the 
Geology Museum of the Utah Agricultural College at Logan. ... It measures 
3i inches between the spread of the outer toes, and 32 inches from the heel to 


4. MAKER OF THE. FOOTPRINTS? TYRANNOSAURUS—A MONSTER DINOSAUR THAT WALKED ON ITS HIND-LEGS 
(A SKELETON IN THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, NEW YORK). 


the front of the middle toe. ... In the mine at Castle Gate, Utah, a photograph 
(Fig. 3) was taken of one of the tracks, by courtesy of Mr. Watts, of the Utah 
Fuel Company. . . . The tracks are all of the three-toed type and seem to have 
been made by an animal that walked only on its hind-legs. . . . The most startling 
thing about the tracks is their enormous sise. . . . Dr. W. D. Mathew, of the 
American Museum, interprets them as made by a member of the delnodont family 
of dinosaurs, of which the Tyrannosauros (Pig. 4) is the largest known type. . . . 
The massive hind-limbs exceeded the limbs of the great proboscideans in bulk.” 
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THE NOW EXTINCT TASMANIANS, 


fiy IV. "P^cra/i, FJZ.S,^ Author of infancy of AntmoU,*' “Hjhc CourUhtp of Animah,** «#c., Ac. 





T he discussions on the relations between Religion 
and Science which took place during the 
recent conference at Oxford mark an important 
change in the attitude of theologians and men of 
science towards one another. Nothing but good 
can come of it. We shall make still further progress 
if we can persuade the politicians to join hands with 
us. It is not suggested that Politics and Science 
have anything in common, but that the politician, 
to whatever school he may belong, cannot afford to 
ignore the facts which the man of science has gathered 
in regard to the history of the evolution of the human 
race. These would afford him an insight into the 
“ warp and woof “ of the human mind, and its poten¬ 
tialities for good and evil. They would furnish an 
insight into human mentality and passions, which 
would afford ballast of a very practical kind in regard 
to schemes for the betterment of society at large. 
To the lack of appreciation of this aspect of human 
affairs on the part of our legislators and colonists, 
we owe the shameful extermination of a primitive 
race of men from whom, to-day. we could have 
learned much in regard to matters which must now 
remain in dispute. 

1 allude to the Tasmanians. Until the middle 
of the nineteenth century they stood a race apart 
from the rest of mankind, dating back thousands of 
years to the Old Stone Age. They were a people of 
medium height, almost black in colour, and having 
black woolly hair, which grew in ringlets. Though 
well-built, their features were the reverse of beautiful, 
the nose being extremely wide, and without a ‘^bridge." 
the eyes deep-set. and the mouth large (Fig. i). 
Save during the winter months, they habitually wetit 
about absolutely naked. But as a protection from 
the cold they used the skins of kangaroos. Even 
then, however, the use of skins was by no means 
general. To protect their bodies from the rain, they 
smeared themselves 
with a mixture of 
grease and ochre. Yet, 
as Professor Sollas 
remarks, they were 
not without their re« 
finements. The women 
adorned themselves 
with chapletk of 
flowers, or bright 
berries, and with fillets 
of wallaby or kangaroo 
skins, worn sometimes 
under the knee, some¬ 
times around the wrist 
or ankle, as the fashion 
of the moment dic¬ 
tated. The men, es¬ 
pecially when young, 
were also careful of 
their personal appear¬ 
ance : a fully-dressed 
beau wore a necklace 
of spiral shells, and 
a number of kangaroo 
teeth fastened in his 
hair. 

They paid great 
attention to their hair. 

It was cut. a lock at a 
time, with the aid of 
two stones, one placed 
underneath as a chopping block, the other used as 
a chopper. A sort of pomatum made of fat and 
ochre was used as a dressing. Tattooing was not 
practised, but a more barbarous kind of decoration, 
produced by gashing the arm so as to give 
rise to cicatrices, was not uncommon. 

While they would seem sometimes to have 
made use of caves as shelters, they had. as 
a rule, no home, nor any fixed abode, but 
wandered about from place to place in search 
of food. Their only protection from wind 
and weather, in a climate sometimes bitterly 
cold, was furnished by a rude screen (Fig. 4) 
made of strips of bark fixed to wooden 
stakes. A fire, whenever this could be lighted 
and kept burning, was placed in front of 
such screens, but they could have derived 
but little warmth therefrom. 

The record of their implements and 
weapons is of special importance to us. The 
former were of wood or stone, but their 
weajx>ns, whether for the chase or war, were 
* / vviH)d. The spear was the most important, 
s\i o .v.\s fashioned out of the shoots of the 
” tree, on :u:count of their natural 


straightness. Nevertheless, the fashioning of a spear 
was a matter calling for no little skill. The selected 
stick was first wanned over a fire to render it pliable, 
and, if it were not quite straight, it was made so by 


FIG. 1 .—OF AN EXTERMINATED RACE FROM WHOM MUCH 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN LEARNED ABOUT THE OLD STONE 
ACE: ONE OF THE NOW EXTINCT TASMANIANS. 

The photograph shows the great breadth of the nose, the absence of 
a bridge, the large mouth, and woolljr hair. 

holding it between the teeth and bending it with 
both hands. The end was hardened by charring in 
the fire, and sharpened by means of a notched flake 


FIG. 2 .—SHOWING THE “ PROGNATHISM (PROTRUSION) OF THE JAWS. A COMMON 
FEATURE OF PRIMITIVE RACES: A SIDE VIEW OF THE TASMANIAN SKULL. 
The suture down the forehead, shown in the adjoining photograph (Fig. 3 ) occurs more fre¬ 
quently among primitive peoples than civilised .—[Photograph by E. J. 


of stone, after the fashion of the old Neander man. 
When finished, it was a formidable weapon, since it 
could be hurled for a distance of sixty yards writh 
sufficient force to pass through the bfK<^y of a man. 


Up to forty yards, one of these spears could be thrown 
with unerring aim. 

The only other weapon known to have been used 
was a club of about two feet long, notched or 
roughened at one end to afford a grip, and knobbed 
at the other. This also could be hurled with pre¬ 
cision up to a distance of forty yards, but whether it 
was also used as a club is generally used does not 
seem to be certainly known. As with the spear, the 
stem was smoothed by means of a notched flake of 
stone, such as was also used by the men of the Old 
Stone Age. 

Their stone implements, used for a variety of 
purposes, were made of a fine-grained sandstone, 
flint being unknown in the island.. They were made 
by striking off chips from one flake of stone with 
another. But, perhaps owing to the intractability 
of the material, they do not show the finish of flint 
implements. Besides the notched spokeshaves *' 
used for polishing spear and club-shafts, there were 
disc-shaped weapons with a cutting edge, and smaller 
flakes with finely serrated edg^. One of the com¬ 
monest tools was the scraper. This was a stone 
flake of about two inches in diameter, dressed by 
chipping one edge only of the flake, and requiring 
great skill in the making. It was used for fla>’ing 
purposes. 

Kangaroos, opossums, bandicoots, and the kan¬ 
garoo-rat provided them with ample food. The 
animals were roasted whole in the skin, and cut up 
with stone knivM. Emus, black swans, mutton- 
birds, and penguins were also largely eaten, as also 
were various kinds of shell-fish whose shells to this 
day form huge mounds, or " kitchen-middens."' in 
no way differing from the “ middens ” of the Stone 
Age man of Europe. Fire they made by rubbing the 
pointed end of a stick vigorously backwards and 
forwards in a groove cut in another piece of wood, 
or by rotating one 
piece of wood in a 
hole sunk in another. 

One secret they 
carried with them to 
the grave. This con¬ 
cerns their use of 
stones, flat, oval, 
about two inches wide, 
and marked with 
black and red lines. 

A woman was one 
day seen arranging a 
number of such stones, 
apparently to repre¬ 
sent absent friends, 
but with what motive 
could not be ascer¬ 
tained. The chief 
point, however, about 
this observation is the 
fact that precisely 
similar painted stones 
have been found in the 
cave of Maz d’Azil. 
Ari^e, which marks 
the conclusion of the 
Pala?olithic Age. These 
stones have always 
puzzled ethnologists, 
and, had but a rem¬ 
nant of these people 
might have solved the 


FIG. 3 .—SHOWING THE GREAT SIZE OF 
THE JAWS AND TEETH, AND A SUTURE 
DOWN THE FOREHEAD: THE SKULL 
OF A NATIVE TASMANIAN—FRONT VIEW. 


for 


FIG. 4 — THE NATIVE TASMANIAN’S ONLY PROTECTION FROM WIND AND 
WEATHER: ROUGH WIND-SCREENS. WITH FIRES BURNING BEFORE THEM. 
Such wind-screens were set up by the Tasmanian natives when campine out in exposed 


e set up by the Tasmanian natives when campine c 
during stormy we.ither. lPhotr>graph hv E. J. Staniy.\ 


been saved 
riddle. 

The early settlers in Tasmania seem to have treated 
these aboriginals with shocking brutality, which 
naturally provoked reprisals. At last the 
remainder were rounded up, made prisoners, 
and deported to an island in Bass’s Straits. 
This was in 1835. Seven years later there 
were only fifty-seven sur>ivors. and these 
gradually died out before their habits, 
customs, and beliefs could be properly 
studied by trained observers. 

Whence came the Tasmanians we do 
not definitely know. But some years ago 
1 was able to show that they passed 
through New Guinea, and crossed Australia 
on their way to their final home in Tas¬ 
mania. This evidence was furnished by 
the skull, which presents features found 
in no other human skulls. The curious 
shape of the roof of the skull, the frontal 
region, and the huge jaws and teeth, arc 
the most noticeable of these features, and 
they are well shown in the acr.«)nipany*»*g 
photographs (I'igs. 2 and 3). 
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DOES IT AFFECT OUR WEATHER ?-A VAST BELT ROUND THE SUN. 

DRAWN BY SCRIVEN BOLTON, F.R.A.S. 



THE QUESTION ARISES AS TO WHETHER THIS CELES¬ 
TIAL MATTER APPRECIABLY INFLUENCES OUR CLIMATE. 


VISIBLE THIS YEAR : A lOO-MILLION-MILE RING OF MATTER ROUND THE SUN—A REMNANT OF PRIMEVAL NEBULA. 


The character of the present summer emphasises the question raised (under the 
above drawing of the Earth in the right-hand lower corner) whether " this celestial 
matter appreciably influences our climate.” The drawings, it should be mentioned, 
were made last June, and in explaining them Mr. Scriven Bolton then wrote: 
' A faint cone-shaped band of light stretching up from the western horizon has 
l^een well observed during the last few months. It is sometimes visible In a clear 
sky in the spring and autumn months, and is known to astronomers as the 
Zodiacal Light. This curious phenomenon is explained by the fact that the sun 
IS circled by a huge flat ring of matter, somewhat like the rings of Saturn, and 


extending into space for over a hundred million miles, far beyond the earth and 
its orbit, it lies in the plane of the solar equator, and its shape is similar to a 
bi-convex lens. As seen from the earth, it is always placed edgewise, hence its 
cone-shaped appearance. The spectroscope tells us that it is . composed of a huge 
conglomeration of minute solid particles, or meteoric bodies, having rough surfaces, 
and shining by reflected sunlight. Like the earth, each particle moves in its own 
elliptical orbit round the sun. This ring of matter appears to offer no resistance 
to the movements of the earth. Venus, and Mercury, whose orbits lie within its 
boundary, or to that of comets.”—[DfML'tfif CopyritkUd in tkg VniUd Stnia and Canada.] 
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T he Continental World of the Theatre is still 
busy with the question of the ear or the eye ; 
in other words, the supremacy of the play or the 
display. The older school staunchly upholds paint 
and pomp of accessories; the younger is all for 
simplicity and Stimmung created by lighting. The 


Schwabe*Hasait system, which projects real skies, 
suniises. sunsets, moon effects, and storms, as well 
as rainfalls—as true to reality as make-believe will 
allow—makes enormous strides. The rest is left 
to curtains, a few necessary “props.** and—imagination. 
The younger school has gone so far as to divest the 
classics, from Corneille and Racine to Goethe and 
Schiller, of all trappings with the cry: ** The word 
and the individual most embody the soul of the 
poem.** The older school is up in arms, and clamours : 
** Sacrilege and pose I ’* To them —1 have heard 
them lately on the Continent—^it is an outrage to 
despoil the scenic jMctures which, to the poets, were 
as much an essential part of their scheme as the 
dialogue. One exclaimed ; *' Did Corneille not mean 
us to see Rome when he wrote * Cinna ’ ? Did 
Schiller conceive a * William Tell' without the pic¬ 
ture of Switzerland’s lakes and mountains ? ** And 
if one tells them of our Shakespeare performances— 
tells them that Martin Harvey some years ago 
created the most poignant cemetery scene in *' Ham¬ 
let " ever seen upon the stage, with dark curtains, and 
a cross and a weeping willow for all adornment, they 
would convince us that such methods are forced upon 
the multitude. There is always a minority, so they 
say. which will enforce an innovation as a fashion 
and impel the flock to follow the bad shepherd, lest 
they be accused of being old-fashioned and lagging 
behind. 

On the other hand, the younger propagandists 
claim that the surroundings make the actor; that 
their methods of simplicity have done away with 
rantin?. have ** humanised,'* as they call it, the 
classics, have established the omnipotence of the 
word—which is the soul of the play. They go 
further, and maintain that the artistic theatre, for 
which they stand, has entirely revolutionised the 
mentality of the public. They laugh at the reproach 
of “ pose.’* “ If ours were affectation, would every 


city, besides its regulation playhouses, have its 
little thidires intimes, where the programme is cosmo¬ 
politan in the widest sense of the word, where all 
plays, irrespective of scenic demands as ordained by 
the author, can be given at small outlay, yet, as 
experience has taught, with the same effect as in 
the good old days of cumbersome 
structures and all the rest of the 
ornate excrescences that merely 
purblinded the spectator’s eyes and 
deflected his attention from the 
word ? '* *' What we have taught 

the public,** they say — “not by 
coercion, but by true understanding 
of the inner meaning of the works 
produced — is to use their brains, 
to sharpen their wits, and to kindle 
that gift which is in all of us^ 
would we but practise it as we 
practise the piano, the Addle, or the 
voice—^imagination. The mental eye 
can see ever3rihing if it would but 
make an effort: does not the sim¬ 
plest traveller who relates his ex¬ 
periences of a holiday trip see 
glorious vistas of sea and land when 
he is back at home in the family 
circle ? The fault of the older 
theatre was to make things too easy 
for the playgoer, to bamboozle him 
with aspects that were as unreal 
as they were often ridiculous—oh ( 
those strips of canvas for a sky; 
those fmit-trees of lifeless material ; 
those snowstorms made of paper 
snippets; those rainfalls descending 
in patches from a fluted pipe in the 
flies t One took them for granted ; 
one was so interested, so puzzled 
by them that the play was nowhere 
except when actors of uncommon 
gifts held forth. Were we not all 
hopelessly bored and engrossed in 
the picture instead of the players, 
when the lesser characters held their 
parley ? Think of the Ghost scenes 
in * Hamlet,* so often ludicrous; 
think of the manoeuvring masses in 
some of the classics, 
when everybody 
chuckled at or 
admired the supers, 
according to the 
adequacy of pro¬ 
duction. and not a 
soul HsUtud to the 
play until a big situation or a 
great monologue was reached.'* 

The contention is, and it is 
substantiated by experience, that, 
although the modem playgoer enjoys 
a gorgeous production if there is 
equality between play and picture— 
that is to say, if the actor is not 
overshadowed, and if the scenic 
appeal is so near to reality that 
there is no jar in the mind of the 
spectator—yet he will infinitely 
prefer the new method, once he has 
become accustomed to it. because 
it is. as it were, a compliment to 
his intelligence. He has to supply 
something of his own conception. 

He has to make an effort to see 
steadily and whole—the same effort 
which is demanded of him by the 
pictures of impressionists. “ People 
used to dine at the fabla d'hdte and 
accept the dinner that was placed 
before them whether they liked it 
or not: now they elect to sit at 
little tables and choose h la carte,” 
said the defender of the new school. 

“ I don’t know whether you quite 
follow me, but 1 think there is truth 
in the simile. And, believe me, in 
twenty years much of the scenery 
that has held good will go to the 
store-rooms until it will be needed 
for opera, that die-hard of art which 
has changed in form but not in 
aspect." 

There is much to be said for both 
the points of view. I believe that, 
in England, show is still a great part 


of the pleasure of the crowd. But I also believe 
that gradually, and mainly thanks to the influence 
of the Old Vic. our public will *' sharpen its wits 
and practise imagination." From an artistic point 
of view, it would be highly desirable, and do away 
with much " fake " which excites ridicule and 
rather helps to mar than to make when plays are 
put on for a short season. Economically it would 
be an immense advantage. How often do'we not 
hear that plays of world fame must remain unheard 
because they might not repay the outlay ? For 
this reason, Corneille, Racine, Moliire, Calderon, 
Goethe, Schiller — to name but a few played all 
over the world—are never seen in England. (For 
even " Faust," produced by Irving, was not Goethe's, 
but Wills's perversion.) Nor would we ever have 
seen the great Greeks but for the single - handed 
efforts of the few who were ready to lose money for 
the sake of kudos. 

Let but one theatre—run on commercial lines— 
proclaim that henceforward scenery will be reduced 
to a minimum in costume plays— i.e., that there will 
be curtains instead of canvas—that perfection of 
acting will be the goal, and there will be no need to 
fear the result. 

During the war, when we had a French Theatre, 
we attempted to produce one of the most difficult 
and sumptuous plays of Prosper M^rim^, the author 
of " Carmen." It was called " La Caresse du Saint 
Sacrement," and demanded a gorgeous palace scene 
of Louis XIV. We had but little money at our 
command, but excellent acton. So the plunge was 
decided upon. And the game was risky : all we could 
supply was a set of purple curtains, a settee, a toilet- 
table, a couple of chairs of the period. We trusted 
to the imagination of our public. Would the purjfle 
of the curtains and the gilt of the scant furniture 
combined with the talent of the actors—the delight¬ 
ful Yvonne Arnaud was our leading-lady—conjure 
up in the spectators the vision of the Tuileries and 
the Golden Age ? It did. That performance was a 
greater achievement than all the efforts of the " French 
Hayen," who never had a failure, linked together. 
It gave us all to think furiously. To Hades with dis¬ 
play, when play and players hold their own ! The 
word, the speaker, and the fantasy of the hearer— 
they are the triumvirate whereby mind triumphs 
over matter. 



LOOKING THE PART; MISS ELISSA LANDI, WITH FROWN AND CLENCHED 
FIST, IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF "STORM,” AT THE AMBASSADORS. 

Miss Eliasa Landi, as mentioned in our issue of August 23, is a new actress who has 
made a persona) hit in the part of Storm, the name character of Mr. C. K. Munro’s 
latest comedy, at the Ambassadors Theatre .—by Pollard Crou-’llur, F.R.P.S.] 



A BRITISH DANCER REAPPEARING AS PAVLOVA'S “SECOND” AT COVENT 
GARDEN: MLLE. BUTSOVA, IN AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MINUET BY 
BOCCHERINI. 

Mile. Butsora is azain with Mme. Pavbva this year, as the second member of the 
latter's company in the four-weeks' season that was arranged to begin at Covent Garden 
on September 8. Mile. Butaeva U an English gir). a native of Nottingham, and her 
real name is Hilda Boot. She was a great success at Covent Carden last year. 
Photograph by Clmde Harrit. 
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Where Chinese Civil War Threatens a Great Foreign Community: Shanghai Volunteers. 


MOBILISED RECENTLY TO DEFEND FOREIGN INTERESTS AND PROPERTY : THE SHANGHAI VOLUNTEER CORPS, A COSMOPOLITAN FORCE. 


A Reuter message from Shanghai on September 9 stated: “ Tlie Shanghai Volun- 
Ircrs were mobilised at six o'clock this morning, while between 1100 and 1200 
British, American, Japanese, and Italian Marines landed at the international 
•: incession." The above photograph shows the Volunteers (on a former occasion) 
marching past on the Bund. The building is the Masonic Club, and the trees 
in the background are in the grounds of the British Consulate. Our correspondent 


who took the photograph, himself until recently a member of the Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps, says that it comprises six British companies, including a field 
artillery battery, the others being American (infantry and mounted) Customs, 
Portuguese, Italian, Japanese, and Chinese. Tlie total strength is about 1000 men, 
and the Corps is well equipped with modern rifles. Lewis guns, machine-guns, 
armoured cars, and a battery of four 4.5 howitzers. —[Photo, ay Malcolm Hcnry.] 


Pavlova*s New Ballet at Covent Garden: A Photograph taken during the Performance. 


SHOWING (IN THE CENTRE) MHE. PAVLOVA AND M. LAURENT NOVIKOFF : THE BARCELONA MARKET SCENE FROM THE NEW BALLET, 
“DON QUIXOTE,” ON THE OPENING NIGHT OF THE SEASON AT COVENT CARDEN. 

Mme. Anna Pavlova’s new season at Covent Garden opened with great success on M. Novikoff, who arranged the ballet, M, Domoslavski as Don Quixote, M. Markovski 

September 8 (as mentioned under the portrait of her given on our front page) as Sancho Panza, and Mile. Sophie Fedorovna as a street dancer. The pic- 

with a production of the new ballet, “ Don Quixote,” in which she appears first turesque scenery and dresses were designed by M. C. Korovine, and the music 

a.'! an innkeeper’s daughter, and then as Dulcinea. She was well supported by is by M. Minkus. The baliet was a personal triumph for Mme. Pavlova. 

PHOTOCRArM BV THK ** TlMKS.*’ 





















WHERE 10,000 DEATHS ARE REPORTED : A VAtXEY IN THE HUNAN PROVINCE OF 
CHINA. SHOWING ONLY SOME HOUSE-TOPS OF A CITY SUBMERGED BY THE FLOODS. 


THE FIRST GERMAN FLEET EXERCISES SINCE 1914: .THE BATTLE-SHIP 
**ELSASS.'’ FLAG-SHIP OF ADMIRAL VON BEHNCKE. DRESSED FOR REVIEW 
AT SWINEMONDE. 


PRESENT AT JUTLAND, AND ONE OF THE ONLY THREE BATTLE-SHIPS LEFT TO GERMANY 
AFTER THE WAR: THE " HANNOVER," WHICH TOOK PART IN THE SWINEMONDE REVIEW. 


THE UNITED STATES TEAM FOR THE POLO TEST MATCH : (L. TO R.) MR. 
DEVEREUX MILBURN. CAPTAIN (BACK) ; MR. MALCOLM STEVENSON (NO. 3) ; 
MR. T. HITCHCOCK (NO. 2) ; AND MR. J. WATSON WEBB (NO. 1). 


WHERE IT WAS ARRANGED TO PLAY THE FIRST OF THIS YEAR’S POLO 
TEST MATCHES ; THE MEADOWBROOK GROUND SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


Recent reports of the vast floods in the Chinese province of Chihli stated that the property of some 20 , 000.000 people must have been affected by the 
calamity, and that about 5 , 000,000 must have lost practically all they possessed. In sending us the two photographs given above, on behalf of the China 
International Famine Relief Commission at Peking. Mr. Laurence Impey, Director of Publicity and Statistics, says: “The disaster has involved more than 
ten million people in destitution.” A review of the German fleet took place at Swinemunde, on the Baltic, the other day, for the first time since 1914 . 









The fleet included the only three battle-ships left to Germany after the war—the Elsass,” the “Braunschweig,” and the “Hannover” (which was present 


at Jutland), three light cruisers, and two destroyer flotillas. Admiral von Behncke, Commander-In-Chief, flew his flag in the “ Elsass.”-The first of the 

Polo Test Matches, postponed owing to wet weather, was fixed to be played at Meadowbrook on September 9 . As mentioned on our “ Personalities ” page, 


Mr. L. Lacey, the British captain, was unable to play owing to an attack of shingles, and the British team as finally arranged was—Major Kirkwood (No. 1 ). 
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*A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF CURRENT NEWS. 

[Berlin), Aerofilus, Ltd. (H^don), Topical, Sport and General, Neumann Film (Berlin), and Photopress. 



WAR-LlKE PREPARATIONS NEAR THE ULSTER BOUNDARY: IRISH 
FREE STATE TROOPS. WITH BARBED.WIRE " KNIFE-REST " DEFENCES, 
AT OMEATH, OPPOSITE WARRENPOINT, CO. DOWN. 


WAR-LIKE PREPARATIONS ON THE ULSTER SIDE OF THE BOUNDARY : A HOUSE WITH SAND-BAG 
DEFENCES ON THE BORDER AT NARROW WATER, CO. DOWN. 




WHERE THE **ZR3" WAS BUILT AND MADE HER PRELIMINARY TRIAL 



BUILT AS "REPARATIONS" AT THE EXPENSE OF THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT FOR THE UNITED 
STATES! THE MEW ZEPPELIN "ZRV’ TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


QUENTIN (LEFT), PRESIDENT OF THE PARIS MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. SPEAKING 
AT THE UNVEILING OF THE GALLIfiNl STATUE. 


Major Pbipps-Hornby (No. 2), Major Hurndall (No. 3). and Major Atkinson (Back).-War-llke preparations are to be seen on both sides of the border 

between Ulster and the Irish Free State.-The trials of the **ZR3,’* the new German Zeppelin for • the United States, were delayed through the overhauling 

of the engines, and her start across the Atlantic was consequently postponed. Photographs of her under construction appeared in our issue of August 30.— 
In connection with the celebrations at Meaux of the tenth anniversary of the Battle of the Marne^ attended by Marshal Joffre and M. Herriot, a statue of 

General Galli^ni, who played a great part in the defence of Paris, was unveiled on September 7 at Trilbardou, Seine et Oise.-The Spanish troops in Morocco 

are fighting in very difficult country, as our photograph shows, and it may well be imagined that it is not an easy task to keep open communications. 
Recent news has not been good. Reinforcements have been sent, and the chief of the Spanish Directory, the Marquis de Estella, has himself visited Tetuan to 
examine the situation. 
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“FIRE SNOW” TO EXTINGUISH BURNING OIL: A VI\ 

Dkavn bt oa» Spe 



A NEW METHOD OF EXTINGUISHING THE FLAMES OF BURNING PETROL. SPIRITS, OR 01 

IN THE STADIUM—SHOWING SOME OF THE SP 

This drawing illustrates a highly realistic incident in the Fire Fighting Display by the London Fire Brigade, given during the Torchlight and Searchlight Tatto« 

at V/embley, and demonstrating the extinction of flaming petrol by “Froth” extincUurs. “There is no make-believe about this display,” our artist writes 

“ It is the real thing. A mixture of petrol and oil, contained in four large tanks, is ignited by a fuse (seen on the right of the drawing). A huge sheet o 

orange flame, with a pall of black smoke above, results; the heat generated is felt by the spectators. The fire-alarm is given, motor-engines dash into th 

arena with bells clanging, and the firemen extinguish the flames by the projection of a chemical liquid under pressure, which forms a blanket of * froth ’ ove 
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D FIRE BRIGADE DISPLAY IN THE WEMBLEY TATTOO. 

Artist, C E. • Turner. 



IL WITH “A BLANKET OF FROTH": THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE GIVING A REALISTIC DISPLAY 
eCIAL EXTINCTEURS ATTACHED TO THE FIRE-ENGINE. 

I the surface of the burning petrol, thus screening out the air necessary for combustion. This method of dealing with burning oil has very recently been intro- 

1 duced into the Brigade, and it solves a great difficulty and danger. The drawing shows how the extincteur containing the liquid (known as ‘Fire-Snow’) is 

i carried on the side of the motor. The fireman, after lifting out the metal vessel, as seen on the left of the drawing, has simply to turn it over in order to 

t start the stream, as shown on the right and in the centre. The demonstration makes a very fine spectacle. The illuminated aeroplanes seen at the top 

t I of drawing follow with a display of bombing.*'— [Dnmng CopyrigkUU in tht (Jnittd StaUs and Caaadm,} 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF A HISTORICAL FILM: ^‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

Pbotographs by Coubtbby op First Natiomal Picturbs. 



THRASHING THE TOWN BULLY AT NEW SALEM : ABRAHAM LINCOLN (MR. GEORGE 
BILLINGS}, THEN A STORE-CLERK, FIGHTING IT OUT WITH JACK ARMSTRONG 
(HR. PAT HARTIGAN}. 


THE BOYHOOD OF THE GREAT PRESIDENT : YOUNG LINCOLN (DANNY HOY) 
TEACHING HIMSELF ARITHMETIC WITH A WOODEN SPADE AS “SLATE.” 


THE PATHETIC END OF AN EARLY ROMANCE : ABRAHAM UNCOLN TAKES THE DYING ANNE 
RUTLEDGE (MISS RUTH CLIFFORD) TO THE WINDOW FOR HER LAST LOOK AT THE SUNSET. 


VERY LIKE THE ORIGINAL, AND OF THE SAME HEIGHT AND BUILD : 
UR. GEORGE BILUNGS AS ABRAHAM UNCOLN ; WITH MRS. LINCOLN 
(MISS NELL CRAIG) AND THEIR SONS. 


THE ASSASSINATION SCENE IN THE FORD THEATRE, WASH1NGT0^ : THE MUR¬ 
DERER, JOHN WILKES BOOTH (MR. WILLIAM MORAN), WITH A REVOLVER AT 


•*nOW HE BELONGS TO THE AGES”: THE DEATH OF ' ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
AFTER HE WAS SHOT BY JOHN WILKES BOOTH IN THE FORD THEATRE, AT 


THE DOOR OP THE PRESIDENT’S BOX. 


WASHINGTON. 


It will be Interesting to compare with Mr. John Drlnkwaler’s play, “ Abraham 
Lincoln," the new and independent film play of the same title, arranged by 
First National Pictures, and very favourably criticised when recently shown 
privately in London, but not to be released to the public, it is said, (or six 
months. By courtesy of the producers, we Illustrate here some of the scenes of 
the new film. Including the two most impressive, the window scene before the 
death of Anne Rutledge, Lincoln’s early love, and the death of Lincoln himself. 
A synopsis of the film says : " At New Salem he met Anne Rutledge, with whom 


his name is associated in one of America’s most beautiful love stories. He 
settled at New Salem, where he thrashed the town bully, who disliked him for 
being a bookworm.” They afterwards became fast friends, and years later 
Abraham Lincoln, who had become a lawyer, successfully defended Jack Arm* 
strong’s son against a charge of murder. The actor who takes the name part 
in the film. Mr. George A. Billings, not only performs it admirably, but bears 
a striking resemblance to Lincoln both in features, height, and build. Why 
have we no British films of great historical characters, such as Nelson ? 
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WAR AMONG ANTS AT THE “ZOO”: THE BATTLE OF THE BRIDGE. 


Tof Photograth »v L.N.A. Drawing by our Strgial Artist, C. E. Turner. Fuji PnorocRAFiis by Courtesy or New Era Films, Ltd. 



SHOWING (FHOII LEFT 10 RIGHT) A •'CASUALTY" CARRIED OFF BY HIS OPPONENT j FOES AT DEATH GRIPS; TWO AGAINST ONE; SPARRING FOR AN OPENING; 
THE END OF A DUEL; A DEAD WARRIOR; AND AN ANT GOING TO THE RESCUE: THE BATTLE OF THE RIVAL COLONIES. 



PlWe NCE.Dt_e.S 


yHI 'E sand 

TO MAKE OPERATIONS VISIBLE 


MOAT 


: A PICTORIAL DUGRAM, SHOWING THE NEST OF THE VICTORIOUS NEW COLONY ON THE LEFT 
THE DlVmiNG MOAT ; AND THE BRIDGE ON WHICH MUCH CARNAGE OCCURRED. 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE IN THE INSECT HOUSE AT THE “ZOO 
THAT OF THE OLD COLONY (Ml THE RIGHT 



TV7AR broke out in the Insect House at 
the “ Zoo '* the other day between 
two colonies of ants, and the ftghting, which 
was very sanguinary and went on for several 
days, was watched by crowds of human 
spectators. Our artist, describing the cam* 
paign, says: At 11 a.m. on Monday, 
September 1, the chip of wood seen in the 
illustration was placed over the two moats 
dividing the new and old nests. One of the 
ants from the old colony crossed immediately, 
and was at once taken prisoner. He (or she) 
was followed by others, and fighting com¬ 
menced. The main battles were fought 
during the nights of Monday and Tuesday. 
Wac ended on Thursday in the defeat of 
the did colony, which will gradually be 
absorbed by the new colony. The first, or 
oldi nest was brought from Weybridge and 
has been at the ‘ Zoo ’ during the past three 
years. The new colony arrived during 
June last. Nests or colonics of these ants 


••THE COLONY OH THE LEFT WERE NCH’ AWARE THEY 
WERE BEING INVADED, SO XOUTS HAD NO OPPOSITION." 


"INDIVIDUALS FROM THE INVADED COLONY GOT ON THE 
BRIDGE AND TRIED TO BAR THE PROGRESS OF INVADERS.** 


••DEAD INSECTS FORM AH IMPORTAlfT PART OF THEIR 
DAILY RATIONS ; THESE ARE TAKEN BELOW TO FEED THE 
YOUNG ANTS IN THE NEST." 


during the struggle and were drowned in the moat, while at the bridge- 
head there were piles of corpses. The four lower Illustrations form part of 
a film picture shown at the Hvoli, and we quote the titles as prepared for 
the screen. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 

Photographs by Eluott and Fry, Vandyk, Barratt, L.N.A., Photoprrss, Sport and Grvirai., and Topical, 



H a DISTIMGUISHED irish physician 
i AND AUTHORITY ON OBSTETRICS : 
THE LATE SIR ANDREW HORNE. 


[—-———--^ 


A GREAT EDUCATIONIST AND 

i PUBLIC SERVANT : THE LATE SIR 

CYRIL JACKSON. 

j A “LABOUR" CLERIC APPOINTED CANON 1 
OF WESTMINSTER : CANON DONALDSON, ) 
OF PETERBOROUGH. 



A JUDGE EMINENT IN THE COM. 
MERCIAL COURT : THE LATE 
MR. JUSTICE BAILHACHE. 



TWO FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN : PRESIDENT I 
COOLIDGE (RIGHT) AND GENERAL DAWES, AUTHOR ll 
OF THE DAWES SCHEME OF REPARATIONS. 


THE BOY GOLF CHAMPION : ROBERT W. PEATTIE (RIGHT) 

SHAKING Hands with the french runner • up, 

PIERRE MANUEVRIER. 


PREVENTED BY SHINGLES FROM PLAYING IN THE 
FIRST POLO TEST MATCH : MR. L. LACEY (RIGHT) 
WITH MR. T. HITCHCOCK, THE U,S. NO. 2. 



j THE MOST FAMOUS OF RACING 
I MOTORISTS, KILLED AT BROOK- 
! LANDS : THE LATE DARIO RESTA 


SHOWING THE IRON FENCE THROUGH WHICH IT SMASHED : THE SUNBEAM CAR, 
IN WHICH DARIO RESTA WAS KILLED. AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE, I 
HOUSE-BUILDING : SIR £. MOIR. I 


Mr. Justice Bailhache, whose sudden death at Aldeburgh on September 8 neces¬ 
sitated an inquest, began his career as a solicitor, and was called to the Bar 

in 1689. In 1912 he became a Judge of King’s Bench.-Sir Cyril Jackson had 

been Chairman of the L.C.C. and of its Education Committee. As head of the 
Western Australia Education Department (1896-1904) he founded that State's 

system of primary education.-Canon Donaldson was (or twenty-two years Vicar 

of St. Mark's, Leicester. He is prominent in the Church Socialist League, the 
Christian Social Union, and the Industrial Christian Fellowship. In 1905 he was 

a leader of the march of unemployed from Leicester to London and back.- 

Sir Andrew John Horne, of Dublin, had been President of the Royal College of 
Physicians.-President C^olidge, who recently entertained the Prince of Wales, 


and (General C. G. Dawes, of Dawes Report fame, are the Republican nominees 
for the U.S. Presidency and Vice-Presidency respectively at the forthcoming 

Presidential election.-In the final of the Boys’ Golf Championship at Coombe 

Hill on September 5, Robert W. Peattie, of Cupar, Rfe, beat Pierre Manuevrier, 

of the College de Normandie, France, by 2 holes in 36.-Mr. L. Lacey, who 

was to have captained the British team in the first Polo Test Match (postponed 
to September 9) had to retire through an attack of shingles due to electrical 

treatment of his injured shoulder.-Dario Resta, the famous racing motorist, 

was killed at Brooklands while trying to break the world’s record for SO kilo¬ 
metres. Sir Ernest Moir is a partner with Lord Cowdray in Messrs. S. Pearson 

and Son, Ltd., the famous contractors for public works. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES ARRIVES IN NEW YORK HARBOUR: PERSONALITIES. 

Photogbaphs Supplied by Spobt and Gbnbbal, C.N., and Topical, thbouch United News Pictubes, P. and A., and Intbbnational Nebtsbeel. 


WITH HIS AMERICAN AJ>X.: THE PRINCE AND MAJOR OSCAR SOLBERT (U.S. 
ARMY) LEAVING THE ** BERENGARIA *' IN THE YACHT ** BLACK WATCH.'* 


n THE YACHT "BLACK WATCH/* WHICH TOOK OFF THE PRINCE AND HIS PARTY 
FROM THE " BERENGARIA": LORD AND LADY LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN. 


THE PRINCE'S AMERICAN BODYGUARD : (L. TO R.) SERGT. DOUGLAS S. BOCK, CORPORAL 
ANDREW GRIMES. TROOPER L. J. BRETT, AND TROOPER J. M. TAYLOR. 


ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR HEW YORK: THE PRINCE WITH CAPTAIN IRVINE (COMMANDING 
THE "BERENGARIA") ON THE BRIDGE THE DAY BEFORE THE ARRIVAL. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at New York, In the ** Berengaria," on August 29, 
and disembarked in the yacht ** Black Watch,” landing at Oyster Bay on his 
way to Mr. James Burden’s house at Syosset. The " Berengaria" passed up the 
harbour through an avenue of steamers all beflagged in honour of the Prince, 
and was met by the Britbh Ambassador (Sir Esm6 Howard) and United States 
officials. The number of photographers and reporters present was the largest 
that ever went to the harbour to meet a ship, and the Prince gave them an 
interview. Immense crowds had gathered on the shores of Long Island to watch 


ON THE BRIDGE OF THE " BERENGARU" THE DAY BEFORE REACHING NEW YORK: 
(L. TO R.) GEN. G. F. TROTTER, THE PRINCE, CAPT. ALAN LASCELLE5, AND MR. DAVID BOYLE. 

the arrival of the liner. On the following day the Prince visited Washington 
and lunched privately with President and Mrs. Coolidge and their son John. 
Before leaving the city he issued a statement expressing to the people of Washing¬ 
ton his “ deep gratitude for their kind welcome." During his stay on Long 
Island, where public interest In his presence was often embarrassing, he played 
and watched polo, attended races, or went cruising in the Sound. It was stated 
on September 6 that he would travel direct from New London, Connecticut, to 
Calgary, Alberta, on the way to his Canadian ranch. 
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WHITE FREAKS OF NATURE; THE NEW AND UNIQUE 

Photographs by Elwin R. Sanborn. By Courtesy of the New York ZooLocict. 



>F A SPECIES NORMALLY BROWN AND GRAY: AN ALBINO WOOD<CHUCK- 
THE COMMONEST NORTH AMERICAN MARMOT, A HIBERNATING RODENT. 


AN ALBINO RACOON : A SPECIES COMMON IN THE SOUTHERN STATES <NORMALX.T CAATia 
WITH LIGHT AND DARK MARKINGS ON THE FACE) THAT DIPS ITS FOOD IN WATDl 



BIRO GENERALLY THE SYMBOL OF EVERYTHING BLACK : 
WHITE CROW, MORE CURIOUS THAN A BLACK SHEEP. 


INCLUDING AN ALBINO STAG (ON THE LEFT): FALLOW-DEER (OF A "FALLOW** OR YELLOWISH COLOUR 
SPOTTED WITH WHITE) SMALLER THAN RED DEER. WITH ANTLERS MORE PALMATED. 




SHOWING THE BROAD FLAT TAIL USED AS A WEAPON OF DEFENCE : AN ALBUfO OF THE 
CANADIAN PORCUPINE {KKhTHrZO\ IMJRSATI S) WHOSt. LONG HAIR IS USUALXY BROWN. 


A remarkably interesting and unique example of albinism (whiteness due to absence of pigment), which occurs not only among animals and plants, but also 
occasionally in human beings, is now to be seen in the Reptile House at the ** Zoo,*' in the shape of the white Cobra, found near Delhi, illustrated above. 
The Curator of Reptiles, Miss Joan Procter, says that it is almost certainly new to science. It is a pure albino of the Indian spectacled cobra (Naja 
tripudians), nearly 6 feet long, with scales of gleaming white like china, and the eyes and tongue scarlet, as the absence of pigment allows the red blood to 
shine through. Cobras normally range in colour from dark brown to pale greenish yellow on the upper surface and from black to nearly white below. This 
albino, like all cobras, rears its head when excited, expands its ** hood ” by flattening the sides of the neck, sways slowly, and hisses. Although its poison- 
fangs have not been extracted, the owner brought it to the " Zoo ” in a small basket, handled it freely, and let it creep round his neck. in the Reptile 
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::OBRA AT THE “ZOO”; AND OTHER ANIMAL ALBINOS. 

ociF.TY. Photograph op the White Cobra Copyright by the ** Times." 



AN ALAINO COYOTE : A WHITE SPECIMEN OF THE PRAIRIE-WOLF OF WESTERN NORTH 
AMERICA. NORMALLY CRAY WITH SHADES OF RED. AND BLACKISH ON THE BACK. 


AN ALBINO CRAY SQUIRREL : A WHITE FREAK OF THE COMMON NORTH AMERICAN 
SPECIES, INTRODUCED INTO ENGLAND AND TENDING TO OUST THE RED SQUIRREL. 


ALMOST CERTAINLY NEW TO SCIENCE : THE WHITE COBRA RECENTLY PLACED IN THE 
A PURE ALBINO OF THE INDIAN SPECTACLED COBRA (SAJA TRIPVDIASS). 


AN ALBINO RATTLESNAKE : A WHITE SPECIMEN OF ONE 
OF THE MANY AMERKAN SPECIES. VARYING IN COLOUR. 




SHOWING ITS FACE AND POWERFUL FRONT CLAWS : A SIDE VIEW OF THE WHITE 
(ALBINO) CANADIAN PORCUPINE. OR URSON, SEEN IN THE ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH. 


- . - ..— ■■ 

AD ALBIRO RHEA : A PURE WHITE SPECIMEN OF THE AMERICAN OSTRICH, USUALLY OP A j 
BROWNISH ASHY CRAY, WITH BLACK ON HEAD AND BREAST, AND YELLOW ON NECK. S 


House its companion is a black ringhals, and they may be seen threatening each other, but both are immune to the other's venom. The other albinos here 
illustrated belong to a collection recently exhibited in the Zoological Park at New York. There are two species of the Canadian porcupine, or urson. one 
with long brown hair, and the other with yellow hair. The spines are short, and concealed by the hair. When attacked, the animal flaps its tail, and some 
of the spines, which are loosely attached to the skin, may fly out and stick into the aggressor. Of albinism in general the “ Century Dictionary" says: 
“ An albino is always a sport or freak of nature, as when one of a brood of crows or blackbirds is snow-white, but albinism tends to become hereditary and 
thus established, as in the case of white mice, white rabbits, and white poultry. Any albino is to be distinguished from an animal that is naturally white, like 
the snowy heron or polar bear, or that turns white in winter, like the arctic fox, polar hare, or ptarmigan." The king of albinos is, of course, the white elephant. 






















































































I T has long been an ambition ol mine to explore Lcmdon 
thwoughly—not the London that is made up ol the 
City proper and the City ol Westminster, but those dim, 
unknown regions of which the names call so alluringly 
from the destination>placards of omnibuses and tramway- 
cars. The right way to do that is to step at random on 
to one of these public conveyances and see where it will 
land you; or, if m<we definite choice should fit the mood 
of the moment, to pick out the bus that bears the most 
enticing and mysterious list of names. Once, in the old 
horse-bus days, I started somewhere about Hammersmith, 
and in the long process of time saw, with disillusioned 
eyes, Tooting and the Merton Abbey region. Of the 
former I had expected too little, of the latter too much. 

Later, when petrol had lent greater speed to such 
pilgrimages, the spell of another remote name fell upon 
me at Marylebone Station, and in the pure wantonness of 
an idle day, I mounted the appropriate public vehicle, 
and sat thereon for a great while, seeing things strange and 
new and .diverse, until at length I scraped acquaintance 
with Barking. But I fear 1 have not been sufficiently 
persevering or sufficiently enterprising in my quest. The 
region the unknown still remains for me vast and incal- 
culat ;e, and journeys such as these (nought me no sur¬ 
prising incident ot adventure. Adventures are to the 
adventurous, and, if adventure^halted, perhaps the true 
spirit of the adventurer was lacking. Mere gazing at 
new places is not enough. There must be touch with 
unfamiliar people, if the affair is to be vital and rewarding. 
It is the human element that counts, and that is the reason 
why my good friend Mr. Thomas Burke (who, 1 rejoice 
to hear, has a new book in 
the wind) never ventures into * 

the outlandish parts of LoDd<m 
but he returns with some¬ 
thing memorable and surpris¬ 
ing in his wallet. To him I 
owe my best excursion into 
the London mystery. A year 
or two ago, some remarks on 
this page about Stevenson's 
IVnny Plain and Twopence 
Coloured" drew a letter 
from T. B., asking me whether 
I should like to visit with him 
the actual shop in Hoxton 
Street where the successor of 
the immortal Skelt carries on 
the business of the Juvenile 
Theatre, and prints the magic 
sheets ot scenes and charac¬ 
ters from the original wood¬ 
blocks. No second bidding 
was required. We set a day 
that is forever marked with 
a red letter in my calendar. 

But of that pil^mage to 
the headquarters of Skeltery, 
where Stevenson himself rode 
once more in London the old 

bobby be had first mounted FROM ** THE ILLUST 

at Mr. Smith's in Leith Walk, ^ 

the details are too numerous 

to be set down here and now. proftm to reproduce on 

'They demand an article to ** llluetraled London Ne^ 
themselves. Another day, per- 

haps, when the right cue of Major-General W. Nott, adw 
current books has justified General t 

that digression. 


sense of wonder is something for which to thank the gods. 
Thus, with much to arouse gentle reflectimi, mingled with 
some resentment at the soiling finger of change, the pageant 
of the old and new flashed by, until at length the play¬ 
house (as Professor Einstein might say) came along and 
stopped at the tram-doM*. 

It is high time, however, that these apparently irre¬ 
levant notes should find their legitimate account in the 
wcvld of literature. The irrelevance is not so great as 
some rash critic might imagine. In fact, relevance is not 
only complete, but also two-fold, and even three-fold. 
For that chance and unlooked-for excursion harmonised 
in the most pleasing and whimsical fashion with books 
in band for this week. One of them discusses the very 
subject with which 1 have been flirting discursively, and 
it treats, with a detail and intimacy beyond my powers, 
this pastime of exploring a London which few of us will 
ever see. It is Mr. Arthur Machen's *' The Lomdok 
Aovemturb, or the Art or Wardering ** (Martin Seeker; 
7S. 6 d.), a volume that should be on every good bookman's 
shelf of essays that are essays indeed. 

You may not like it all (who does find any book entirely 
acceptable ?). but you will confess that no writer on Lon¬ 
don has communicated more perfectly the unapprehended 
mystery of the Mother City in its unfamiliar aspects. 
The author is alive to the ** awful unexpectedness *' with 
which his adventure abounds, and, chief charm of the 
work, be you the right sense of an eternal quest 

that never takes you " just there.'* Always he leaves 
you with an uncanny feeling of something beyond, some¬ 
thing unattainable. He gets that effect even when be is 



FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF 82 YEARS AGO: “DEFEAT OF THE AFFCHANS 
AT CANDAHAR"—A TYPICAL WAR ILLUSTRATION OF THE PERIOD. 

We propose to reproduce on this page, week by week, an lllustratioe from our issue for the correspondinp week 82 yean ago. 
“The llluatraled London News," we may remind our readers, is the father of all illustrated papers, and the first Isne bean the 
date, May 14, 1642. The above drawing represents a battle fought on May 29, 1642, outside Candahar by a British force under 
Major-General W. Nott, edw moved out from the city and defeated 10,000 Ghazees under Akfar Khan, chief of Zamindawur. 
General Nott's despatch was printed with the picture in our issue of September 10, 1842. 

RgproAiud fnm “ T/U titiMrmUd Luukm Ntm “ <y lo, 1842. 


But if my exploration ot London has been neither so 
«xtensive nor so exciting as it might have been, judged 
by the rich experience ot others, it has not been altogether 
b^en. The deliberate quest <A the unknown may have 
failed of sensation from its very deliberateness. The casual 
and unpremeditated excursion smnetimes fares better. 
The other evening, for example, an unexpected telephone 
call put me in the way of a journey 1 bad never taken 
before. It was to a region scarcely remote, and one 
iamiliar at least from the windows of the railway carriage; 
but the tramway route suggested by the vmce at the 
other end of the wire had all the charm of perfect novelty. 
The rendezvous proposed was an outlying playhouse 
itself strange to me (Rip Van Winkle that I am !), and that 
alone was rather exciting; but the way thither rather 
than the destination proved the chief attraction. For 
it brought with it a fresh revelation of South London. 
Through the garish tegument of later suburbanity stuck 
the bones of an older London—decaying architecture and 
faded garden ground that recalled the days when prosperous 
merchants like Papa Ruskin took their evening ease in 
surroundings almost sylvan, and drove to and from the 
City in their own carriage-and-pair. Beside not a few of 
these ghostly wayside dwellings lingered the old coach¬ 
house, mocked now by the clanging trams that whizz 
past their once peaceful doors every quarter of a minute. 

Upon these haunts of ancient peace and “ gentility ** 
A garish wayside commerce in bousebc^d goods has thrust 
itself in amazing nakedness and profusion, sometimes 
with a shameless disregard of the domestic reticences. 
Here, by way of Eighth Wonder of the World, the spacious 
outer court of a flashy “ Emporium *' displayed, zufi /our, 
«uch a huge and varied collection of galvanised iron 
utensils as passed poor human wit to con 4 >ass. What 
were these things, and what the people whose obvious 
•demand for them had evoked so overwhelming a supply ? 
Doubtless a good and sufficient answer would have appeared 
had the inexorable tram not forbidden minute study. 
Only the wonder of the spectacle remained, and every 


not indulging in those deliberate excursions into mystidsm 
without which be seldom writes a page. 

The best part of his new book is not mystical in that 
way at all. It has nothing to do with Mr. Machen’s studies 
in the occult, but it is just a little flight of pure novelist- 
essa>'ist's imaglnatimi, inspired by those Outer London 
details to which 1 have already alluded. He has even 
brought in the derelict coach-house, which, curiously 
enough, attracted my attention during that South London 
tram-ride before I had read so far as that chapter of “ The 
London Adventure.'* It was in Camden Town that Mr. 
Machen found the old bouse- with coach-house attached, 
that set him reconstructing the life of the people who 
lived there, say, about 1830 or so. They were not affluent 
folk like the Ruskins on Denmark Hill. But each house, 
says Mr. Machen, ** had its own little coach-house and its 
little stable; and for me, here were ccanpact histories of 
the SfuUfus by Box period. ... If the master were 
* retired,' then the principal meal of the day was between 
one and three of the aftemocm ; otherwise the boy, the 
pony and the chaise took hitix.into the City in the morning 
and brought him back to dinner in the evening. The gig 
and pony were sometimes put up in dim stable-yards and 
back places, the very site and existence of which, in our 
modem London, must remain a profound mystery; and 
what the boy did in the interval, between morning and 
evening, I cannot imagine. Perhaps, even probably, he 
drove back to Camden Town and cleaned knives and 
worked in the garden till five o'clock, and then set out 
again to fetch the master. Sometimes he would drive his 
mistress to Hornsey, where Cousin Jane lived. Then 
master would walk back from the City and think nothing 
of it.** 

Then follows a charming little domestic interi<v. Mr. 
Machen's inward eye has seen everything. He knows 
all about the furniture, the meals, and the family's simple 
amusements. They were not literary, like the Highgate 
and Hampstead people. Very few books in that house," 


says the clairvoyant histOTian, " odd volumes of Pope, 
Akenside, Sme^ett, The Rambler, Don Quixote, Drelin- 
court on Death,' Law’s Serious Call ;‘none of them much 
read." It is without doubt of the *’ * Sketches by Box ' 
period," as the ingenious auth<»' observes, but the debt 
does not end there. Although the house was in Camden 
Town and not in Finchley, nothing will shake my cost- 
viction that the family’s name was Garland, and the 
serving-boy's Kit Nubbles. Acquaintances of these 
renowned worthies are to Mr. Machen the truly real people 
he meets in his "London Adventure, ot the Art of Wan¬ 
dering," where the wandering is not that of mere foot¬ 
steps, but of the discursive thought and pen so ready to 
fly off at any tangent that in one sense the London Adven¬ 
ture never gets written, yet, in another, written it is in 
this book after a very satisfying fashion. Mr. Machen 
has by his very evasions pluck^ out the heart of an ever¬ 
lasting mystery, as nearly as so baffling a thing will ever 
yield its secrets to literary art. 

My long-winded prologue claimed a threefold justi¬ 
fication. It was a London adventure (on a small scale), 
it was sufficiently wandering in manner to be apprepriate 
to Mr. Machen's book (the question of any art in my wan¬ 
dering sentences had better be left out of the bill), ^t the 
night's sport had a further fitness with the task in hand. 
Do not remind me, I pray you, of " the long arm <3i coin¬ 
cidence'* and shake a doubting head at me. The long am 
was very bisy that evening. 1 speak but the simple truth 
when 1 say that the i^ay I was unexpectedly invited to 
see hi Outer London is by a writer whose latest book I 
had already marked down for this week's page. The 
moving accident of dramatic 
criticism is not my trade; but 
I permit me to say that 1 en¬ 
joyed the piece heartily, and 
thus came with all the greater 
goodwill to recommend Mr. St. 
John Ervine's “.The Orcan- 
ISBO Theatre" (Allen and 
Unwin; 7 s. 6 d.). Of its philoso¬ 
phy 1 caught not a few lighter 
echoes in his sparkling little 
comedy. 

Tlie views of the typical 
Philistine manager, Mr. 'OMm, 
arc precisely those which have 
brought the theatre to its 
present pass. This Mr. Irvine 
illustrates in his book by ask¬ 
ing his readers to suppose 
Shakespeare setting out to-day 
from Stratford-on-Avon with 
the MS. of “ Hamlet" in hm 
pocket, and to ask themselves 
how much chance he wo«dd 
have of getting it performed. 
The answer comes with no 
uncertain sound from Bb.’Obbs 
in the play. The manager uses 
OF THE AFFCHANS vernacular of Shaftesbury 

Avenue (a place not to know 
' ^ ’ which is, in Mr. 'Obbs* opinion, 

spondinr week 82 yean aeo. „ot to be English); Mr. Irvizw, 
and the first lame bean the more polished language, 

lar by a British force under puts it thus: “ If Shakespeare 

Khan, chief of Zamindawur. were a young man alive to-day 

10* and were to take the MS. of 

' Hamlet' to a West - Eod 
manager, he would probably 
be thrown out of the theatre. At best, he would be urged 
to go away and write a cheerful piece." 

Mr. Ervine goes on to “survey the ruins'* and to ask 
what is left to us. How may we clear away the dfibcis 
and rebuild the theatre ? We must now try to devise some • 
better reception f<v a young Shakespeare than be is likely 
at present to receive. The ruin is due to a variety of things, 
of which the chief are the decline in the spiritual and 
physical quality of the race, the difficulty of finance, and 
the mental and social disturbance caus^ by the War. 
Mr. Ervine lays special stress 00 the lowering of edu¬ 
cational standards. He draws a gloomy, uncompromising 
picture, but the time has come for vigorous stat«nent. 

“ It is a terrible commentary on contemporary man 
that contemporary woman turns eagerly away from hka 
and prefers to fill her mind with dreams of a hero who 
is a combination of gorilla and congenital kliot.’* So much 
for the “ strong, silent man." When you see Mr. Ervine's 
new i^ay, you will watch Mr. 'Obbs fall into ecstasies 
over a ^aina in which the heroine is alone on a desert 
island with a baboon, or, strictly speaking, with a man 
who believed he was a baboon. There was money ia 
that. Mr. Ervine does well to lash out at current imbe¬ 
cility. But he does not despair. He suggests a remedy— 
the theatre must not be regarded as a cheap pastime, 
and our plays must be truly related to life. He 
forward to the good time when the young Shakespeare 
will come up from Stratford to Ijondon, bringing with 
him “ a disciplined imagination and a love of human 
beings which will keep him well in the descent from the 
great Elizabethan. . . . Wc need only wiU it to be and it 
will be." The key to the situation lies, 1 take it, in the 
pregnant phrase “ disciplined imagination." That ^irit 
made the Greek and the Elizabethan drama supreme. 
To recapture it is not only to regain lost ground, but lo 
reach forward to triumphs as yet undreamed. Mr. Ervine 
has assumed the. role of Jeremiah in a good hour, but bis 
Lamentations carry in them the springs of hope. 
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(Hamlet £?* Horatio) 


DEWAR’S 

THE SPIRIT OF FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship is the sunshine of life. Its rays reveal in the hearts of friends 
unswerving loyalty, unfailing understanding and mutual appreciation of all things 
that strengthen comradeship, not least among them the unchanging friendliness of... 
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^ them at the other side of 

A river. What should, how- 

ever, come first is a good hotel 
or golf club-house. The houses 
1 suitable for letting are very 

flg )lj^. few : the rooms expensive and 

JD 'A none too comfortable;' also 

)jp A there is only a very limited 

: number of them. Consequently 

M. jA> l I there are very few golfers. 

I*/ Marchioness of Titchfield. 

m who plays a good game, ar- 

j\d I ranged to open the bazaar the 

I^H /||| second day. There were quan- 

l^u / II titles of good, well-made, and 

/ U cleverly knitted things for sale, 

H as working parties have met 

m. TV Mi i | twice a week all through the 

winter, and the ladies through¬ 
out the district have been 
busy. I am told that James 

-- Braid's scheme will cost only 

£Soo to carry right through, 
but the more money made, the 'better for upkeep. 


excellent, but t 
not improve it. 


The marriage of Lady Katharine Carnegie to 
Mr. W. B. L. Manley, Grenadier Guards, is to take 
place in the autumn. Lady Katharine is the daughter 
of the late Earl of Northesk and of Elizabeth Countess 
of Northesk. The family name is that also of the 
Earls of Southesk, but the families are quite distinct 
from each other. The Northesk family name is 
pronounced “ Cameggie ”; the Southesk as it is 
3|>elled. Lady Katharine is twenty, and a very 
pretty girl. Her mother belongs to a collateral 
branch of the family of which the Marquess of Lin¬ 
lithgow is head. Mr. Manley is the elder son of 
Major and Mrs. \V. E. Manley, of Albert Hall 
Mansions. 


Wliat the autumn season will be like in London 
is yet on the knees of the gods. It is unlikely to 
begin before the middle of next month. The King 
and Queen, as at present arranged, will not leave 
Balmoral until the first week in October. Politics 
may alter many things, for at present the Govern¬ 
ment seems to be thoroughly unpopular all round— 
even with a growing number of its own followers. 
A Dissolution would delay the autumn season still 
further. Apparently the Irish Boundary Question 
alone is to be considered until the real Parliamentan.’ 
session beings. For the 30th Members are to assem¬ 
ble in town as bachelors and spinsters; the family 
move will be postponed until later. 


I T is good, 
but not 
at ail surpris¬ 
ing, to hear 
from South 
Africans that 
Princess Alice 
has scored an 
immense suc¬ 
cess there. 
The Dutch 
and the Brit¬ 
ish and the 
natives alike 
think her the 
most charm- 
i n g and 
pretty Prin¬ 
cess that ever 


A curious thing about Brora is that the earth 
was said to be poisonous to rats because of the 
sulphurous vaptour. Ships' captains used to take 
away cargoes of Brora earth and sell it to people 
whose houses or stores were infested with this species 
of vermin. However, a ship cast ashore in 1798, 
with no person on board, was deserted by a large 
number of Irish rats. They swam to land and took 
possession of an old com mill and flourished ex¬ 
ceedingly. and so perished the record by Sir Robert 
Gordon in 1630, " Ther is not a ratt in Sutherland.’* 


Lady Sinclair, wife of Sir Archibald Sinclair, is 
recovering from the effects of the motoring accident 
she and her husband sustained while touring their 
constituency in Sutherland. Lady Sinclair broke 
her upper arm near the shoulder, and had to go to 
London to have it seen to. She is a cousin of the 
Duke of Sutherland and of the Earl of West* 
morland, and is a clever and fascinating woman, 


The Hon. Mrs. Richard Norton, with whom the 
Prince of Wales danced at the costume dance on 
the Berengaria, is the wife of Lord Grantley's only 
surviving son. Her husband is in the Scots Guards. 
He was wounded in the war. His mother, Lord 


Here is a magnificent marmot coat 
from the City Fur Store, St. Paui's 
Churchyard, E.C.; and reflected in 


the mirror is a st(^e of natural skunk, lived out of Grantley's first wife, was an American daughter of and a great help to her husband in his political 
five strands wide. {See page 502.) a fairy tale. the late Mr. William McVickar. Captain Richard career. A. E. L. 


There is 

something of a fairy tale to her Royal Highness 
about her life as wife of the Governor - General 
of South Africa. The country delights her, and 
life is full of surprises—all of the pleasantest kind. 
The Earl of Athlone. who knew South Africa well, 
is also keenly appreciated there. The Queen's 
brother and Princess Alice thoroughly understand 
the art, which is one almost impossible to ac¬ 
quire, of maintaining the dignity of a great posi¬ 
tion, and yet meeting all and sundry on the 
ground of a common humanity, understanding their 
points of view and entering into their pleasures 
and interests. Of course, Lady May Cambridge is 
an asset of great value to her father and mother. 
She is so essentially an English girl, full of fun and 
the joy of life. Devoted to animals, a good horse¬ 
woman, loving the open, and alive to the beauties 
of nature, she is a delightful person to meet, and the 
people of the Union of South Africa find her so, 
and cannot say enough in her praise. Her brother. 
Viscount Trematon, spent his vacation with his 
uncle and aunt, the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Cambridge. His education has to go forward. 
Lady May had only just returned from Paris, where 
hers, from a book-learning point of view, was finished 
before she left with her parents for Cape Town to 
continue real education in fresh experiences and 
knowledge of the world. She has not appeared in 
the royal circle at Court. Some people think that 
she will come home and do so next season ; whether 
Princess Alice will come with her or not, is another 
matter. The Prince of Wales’s promised visit to 
the Union of South Africa will mean an active time 
for the Governor-General and his delightful wife, 
who. by the way, is a great friend of the Prince. 

Yachting with Earl and Countess Beatty, who 
were everywhere received as guests of honour, proved 
so fascinating to the Duke and Duchess of Suther¬ 
land that they deferred their return to Dunrobin 
Castle until last week. Grouse are backward and 
scarce, and the best of the stalking is still ahead. 
V^iscount Chaplin deputises for the Duke on such 
occasions as the Cattle Show at Golspie, and the 
St. liarrs Fair at Dornoch. His sister, Lady Lon- 
don<lciTy. takes the Duchess's place at Brora in 
oj>ening the bazaar there this week for the reorganisa- 
ti.'n of the golf links, which has been carried out 
under the instruction of James Braid, and is con- 
sv’ereil by all experienced players a distinct success, 
'riu ladies do not think that their course is a very 
good one now. and there is an idea of making a course 


Norton's brother was killed in 
action in 1914. Mrs. Norton is 
the elder of the two daughters of 
Sir David and Lady Kinloch of 
Gilmerton. Sir David is the 
eleventh Baronet. Mrs. Richard 
Norton is good-looking, smart, 
and full of fun, just the 
right kind of girl to make a 
sea voyage a success for her 
fellow-passengers. j 

Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. / 
Sopwith have the Duke of / 

Westminster's shooting lodge I 

at Loch More. It is a very I 

remote one, nearly seventy 1 

miles from Dunrobin. It be- I 

longs to the Duke of Suther- \ 
land, and is leased to the \ 
Duke of Westminster. It is \ 

a fiist-rate sporting place for 
stags, grouse, other game, and 
salmon and trout fishing. 

The Duke has lost interest 
in shooting and stalking, and 
cares now only for fishing. This 
season he is cruising on his newly 
equipped yacht, something in the 
style of Fantome II., which he 
sold to the Hon. Ernest Guinness. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sopwith are having 
good sport, and entertain a suc¬ 
cession of house parties. Mrs. 
Sopwith is the only sister of 
General Lord Ruthven, now com¬ 
manding the London District, 
and aunt to the Countess of 
Carlisle and the Ruthven twins, 
who arc interesting debutantes of 
this season. 

The weather up in Sutherland- 
shire is making up for lost time, 
and is now simply glofious. 
The stalking promises well, bat 
there are hardly any grouse in 
Caithness or the north-eastern 
part of Sutherland ; possibly 
there may be more later, for 
the young birds are very back¬ 
ward, cheepers being smaller than 
partridge. Fishing has been 


The new tailored suit of wool is ad“ 
mirably represented in the model pic¬ 
tured on the left, carried out in russet 
striped with red and blue. Next is 
a faultlessly cut jumper blouse of 
white cripe-de-Chine. and on the right 
a graceful frock of black marocain 
decorated with embroidery. Sketched 
at Walpole Brothers', 8g, New Bond 
Street. W. P^S^ 5 ^^-) 
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You can do it 
easily on 



The British Petrol 

Few can resist the call of speed when 
the road lies straight ahead—clear and 
inviting. Then it is that the wisdom of 
selecting “BP,” the British Petrol, is 
more than ever manifest. 

For “BP” extracts the last ounce of 
power from your engine. Its purity and 
volatility ensure perfect combustion at 
all speeds, enabling an efficient work¬ 
ing temperature to be maintained, 
resulting in economy and long life. 

“ BP ” is an all-British petrol, produced 
with the especial needs of the British 
motorist in view. 

British Petroleum GlUi^ Britannic Hous&Moorgate.EC.2 

Oistributinq Orqani5ation of the 

ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 
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Fashions and Fancies. 

September is the month for 

. purchasing furs for the autumn. 
Wholesale Prices, ^ ^ Store, 

St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C., is sure to achieve happy 
results. It must 
^ be reiD^nbercd 

■ 't will be sent gratis 

-- - J and post free on 

Beautiful hair is attained by con- application. A 

slant brushing; and the use of a 
Hinde's " Very " brush, which is season is e 

scientifically designed to confer Japanese ^ 

health and strength on the scalp, oagiii **“ Y 

is an important step in the right mark^ skin l<mk- 
direclion. ing like cro^ fox. 

the chief differ’ 

ence being in price, as the former are 
obtainable from 8^ guineas upwards. 

The fashionable short coats in moleskin 

are 21 guineas, and those in sable marmot 

24 guineas, while others in beaver coney 

are only 12^ guineas. Pictured on page 300 

is a beautiful marmot coat with the new 

mushroom collar. It is quite light in 

weight, and is built on graceful straight A 

lines which will not date. The price is 

32 guineas. On the right is a stole of 

genuine natural skunk. 64 in. long. It 

may be secured for 12^ guineas, and is no 

less than five strands wide. Fox stoles To the fa 

are ranging from 3 guineas in price. powders a 

Any desired furs will be sent on approval sponsored 

on receipt of the usual trade references, 


and repairs and alterations are carried out at a 
moderate cost. 

The autumn wardrobe is never 
™***®"** complete without a knitted suit 

the Autumn. some description, and there are 

many delightful affairs of silk and wool to be secured 
at Walpole Brothers', 89. New Bond Street. W., 
108, Kensington High Street, W., and 175, Sloane 
Street, S.W. Pictured on page 500 is a distinctive 
model in soft russet shades patterned with blue-and- 
red stripes. It is bound with artificial silk, and may 
be obtained for 8 guineas. There are useful coats 
and skirts of silk and wool in the fashionable marl 
mi.xtures obtainable from 69s. 6d. upwards. With 
knitted suits and "tailor-mades" the jumper blouse 
will still reign supreme, and W'alpole Brothers make 
a speciality of well-tailored shirt blouses suitable 
for every occasion. The one sketched on page 500 
in white cr6pe-de-Chine is 75s. 9d.; they range from 
39s. 6d. in crepe-de-Chine, and from 296. 6d. upwards 
in Jap spun silk. 

There are also many particularly 
Fr^ks for attractive afternoon frocks to be 
Afternoon studied at Walpole Brothers', 
Functions. which is portrayed on 

the same page. It is expressed in black marocain, 
cut perfectly straight, ending in three circular flounces 
edg^ with many-hued embroidery. The straight 
line is broken at the back by a loose sash. It may 
be secured for 8 guineas, and there are many seductive 
models of this genre ranging from the same amount. 

Every fastidious woman delights 

in choosing a perfume that is 
Street Perfume. and, in some subtle way, 

quite individual. The new " Bond Street" perfume, 


sponsored by Yardlcy's, the well-known perfumers, 
of 8, New Bond Street, W., is sure to appeal to the 
sternest critic, for its fragrance is expressive of the 
atmosphere of charm and luxury which pervades 
the famous street after which it is named, mingled 
with the scent of lovely flower essences. It is obtain¬ 
able in decorative bottles ranging from 5s. to 21s. 
in price. Naturally, one perfume throughout the 
toil^te is to be desired, and happily " Bond Street 
face powder and talcum powder are also available. 
The firsf is a finely sifted powder which imparts a 
delicate bloom to the face and really clings. It can 


Frocks for 
Afternoon 
Functions. 



To the fastidious woman, the fragrant " Bond Street " perfumes and 
powders are a source of continual delight, and the fact that they are 
sponsored by Yardley's, of 8, New Bond Street, W., guarantees 
their excellence. 


** Bond Street ’* talcum powder and both dusting pow¬ 
der are indispensable accessories to the toilet-table of 
every discriminating woman. 

be secured for 3s. 6d. a large box, or for 5s. in compact 
form contained in a little mirrored box for the hand¬ 
bag. 

- Experts on the subject of the 

f unanimous in 

0 e nis . their opinion that brushing the 
hair well for a few minutes daily is essential in order 
to keep it in perfect condition. Not only does it 
massage and cleanse the scalp, but actually strengthens 
the hair itself. To achieve the best possible results, 
a really good hair-brush is essential, and Hinde's 
" Very" Brush is an excellent investment. It is 
fashioned in solid ebony, rosewood, or English hard¬ 
wood with pure bristles. Scientifically designed to 
adapt itself to every movement of the hand, each 
bristle plays its part. This brush is obtainable 
from the leading stores, hairdressers, and chemists 
throughout the country at prices ranging from 
7s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 


•y/uNEW 


CoiumSia 

Th .1 - 


Centui^ 


/ The \ 
Master ^ \ 
Gramophone [ 

T he master gramo¬ 
phone in Britain— 
the leader of the i 
world's Bramophone 
art — is the New 
Colambia Grafonola. 

An all. British invention, 
it has Biven this country 
leadership in BfdBophone 
masic, an achievement of 
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=== NOW READY! — 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 

in a NEW FORM at a saving of 43 % 


T he publication of the Encyck>p«edia Biitannica in a New 
Form at a great saving in price marks a new epodi in the 
hjQoiy of this gi^t woric. 

To-day you can obtain one of these wonderful sets, the latest 
edition in large type, complete and unabridged, 43 per cent, less than 
the present price of the famous Cambric^ Issue. Here at last is the 
Biitannica in a fbnn that everyone can afford to own. 

This is perhaps the most important announcement that has been 
made in the 156 years that the Britaimica has been pnUished, and it 
records the greatest publishing achievement of our day. 

Summed up, it means that it is now possible for us to c^fer you the 
complete Britannica printed in large type at a saving of nearly one- 
half—the lowest price at which the newest and latest large type 
Britannica has ever been sold to the general public. 

Revolutionary Change in Publishing 

■ The steps by which the New Form has been 
'brou^t to a successful reality make a fascinating 
story. leading printers and publishers said: “If 
you can do h, it will be a big success.” Here was 
an entirely new idea involving revohitionaiy 
changes in the publication of the Biitarmica. We 
felt convinced that it was sound. 

This idea was the logical outemne of years of 
experience; it crystallized the reccnmiiendations 
Fim EditioB, 176S of thousands of users and owners of the Britannica. 

Thn. VekmiM spccifications to our experts and 

told them to go ahead. Their sucxess has been beyond all 
expectations. 

These were the specifications—and they have been carried out to 
the letter: 

(1) Large type, easy to reacL 

(2) Complete and latest text. (Nothing omitted, nothing 
altered.) 

(3) Fully illustratecL (AU the original plates, maps, etc.) 

(4) Big saving in price. 

Why the Price is so Low 

First d all, the extols made a stnking imiovatioii—they decided to bind this 
issue of the Britaimica in sixteen double volumes instead of thirty-two single 
volumes. That one cdiange enabled us to save nearly 50 per cent, of the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible by theuseof the famous Britannica Opacity 
Paper, which is very thin but beautifully white and opaque. We placed an order 
for i,aoo tons—sufScient for io/joo/mo bcxdo of ordinary size—^at a time when 
prices in the paper market were at their lowest. 

It was determined to print the New Form from the plates of the famous Cam- 
bric^te Issue which sells for nearly twice as much. By doing ths it was possible 
tosave thousandsof pounds, because we did not havetoreset 33 ,cxx>pages of type. 

Contents identical with Issues selling 
for Twice as Much 

The use of these plates is your guarantee that the text is identical with that of 
the finest de luxe sets, whic^ are printed on India paper in thirty-two separate 
volumes; and these volumes ate the highly-prized possessioo of cultivated people 
all over the world. 

The Encycdopzdia Britanitica in the New Form a the newest and latest issue 
containing not only a full and authoritative account of the World War and its 
momentous consequences, but all the latest developments in industry, art, science, 
invention, etc. It contains 49 />oo,ooo words, 33 /xw pages and i;, 6 ooillustratiaas 
—as much material as 476 books of average size printed on ordinary paper. 

Only a limited Edition at this 43 % Saving 

Only 30/300 sets of the Encyclopaedia Britaimica in the New Form have been 
printed, and more lhan-ijoooof thtsewmsMbefonasinglevohxnmweaoff thtpnssl 
Announcement of the New Form a being made in other capitalssimtiltaneously 
with this announcement in London. Of the l^JOOo sets, just less than half will 
be available for the British Empire. The sets go fist. The first subscribers 
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DO YOU READ THE THINGS YOU UKE TO READt 

Is there any particular subject you have always wished to study.but do 
not know howto begin f The pnMem is solved for you by the new series 
of small books, or reading giudes, inaugimted by the publohers of the 
Britannica Unda the genml tide “The Britannica Home University." 

The series at present includes six books, which are really companion 
volumes to the Encydopzdia Britannica in its New Form, and covers 
such subjects as Money and Finance, Music, Art, Literature and 
I^ydiology. 

These reading guides have been designed to give every subscriber to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in its New Form, full value out of its woodcrfol 
possibditics for entertainment and profit. 

Those volumes of the series whidi are now ready will be sent foee m all 
new subscribers. 


wiU, of course,be served first. Weurge you, therefore, to post theooupon to-day 
for full particulars if you want to get one of these sets at the unprecedented 
saving of 43 per cent. But you must act promptly. 

Easy Tenns—Small First Payment 

A very small first payment will put the complete set of 16 double volumes in 
your ho^ immediately, and you can pay the balance in easy monthly payments, 
so small that they will irever be missed. 

Seize this opportanity hefm it is too late. The time is now—it is the 
opportunity for which you have been waiting—to-morrow it may be mo late. 
We have only 17/300 sets m fill a world-wide demand. Make sure of your set. 
Before you turn the page, sign the attached coupon (it commits you in no rray) 
and we will send you full particulars of this wonderful offer. 



THIS HANDSOMI 


BOOKCASE FREl 


This handsome bookcase, in solid oak, will be given 
free with each set oj the Encydopsdia Britannica 
in the New Form while lAts offer lasts. 

Write for Free Booklet 

It tells all about the Encyclopsedia Britannica in the New Form, reproduces a 
number of specimen pages (many in colour), explains the easy terms of payment; 
and tells the fascinating story of how our experts made possible such an amazing 
saving in price. Fifty-six pages of interesting, instructive reading. 

Free on request if you post the coupon promptly. 


I 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 


The ErtcrcLOPiEDiA BBTraniacA Co^ Ltd., 

135 Kolborn, W.C.i. 

Please send me, free of all charge and without my incurr^ a;^ obliga¬ 
tion, your 56 -page booklet; descriUng the Encyclopedia Britannica in the 
New Form, at the special saving, and full details of your easy plan of 
payment. 


THE NEW ENCYGLOPJEDIA BRITANNICA— 
Latest Edition, in the New Form, 16 doable vohrmes 


nf ILN. a/i* 
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omitted which in their opinion ought to have 
been included. For my part, I have found in 
this dictionary hundreds of names that were 
totally unknown to me, yet I can claim a 
fairly extensive knowledge of modem Euro¬ 
pean musicians. So far, I have only been 
able to detect a single noteworthy omission : 
the name of Jascha Heifetz does not appear, 
yet Heifetz is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
of living violinists, and in some ways much 
the most remarkable. It is absurd that be 
should be omitted from a dictionary which 
includes such names as C. Warwick-Evans, 
Edmund von Strauss, and Eric Hayne. 

The dictionary includes a certain number of 
general articles on Opera, Symphony, Chamber 
Music, Songs, etc., in which these subjects are 
treated from the point of view now fashion¬ 
able in intelligent musical circles. Among 
these, one of the most interesting is the 
article on Harmony, the first section of which. 

‘‘ Historical Introduction," has been written by 
that remarkable scholar, Mr. Edward J. Dent. 
From the standpoint of the older theorists this 
section is revolutionary, and its novelty may 
be indicated by quoting the following sentence 
from Mr. Dent; " A theory of harmony which 
ignores rhythm is useless." The fundamental 
defect of nearly all nineteenth-century theorists 
was that they did ignore rhythm. They treated 
harmony statically, and when they considered 
chords in sequence, they regarded them as 
paralysed objects in juxtaposition without move¬ 
ment. Mr. Dent rightly points out that the 
" change which took place in the general 
musical outlook in 1900 was like the change of 
1600, largely a rhythmical one." Greater free¬ 
dom of rhythm always precedes new develop¬ 
ments in harmony, and the influence of Debussy 
was, as Mr. Dent points out, mainly rhyth¬ 
mical. If Debussy had not escaped from the 
cast-iron 4-4 rhythm which still enslaves German 
music, he would never have delighted us with 
his wonderful harmonic variety. 

This historical section of the article on 
Harmony is a model of lucid compression, but 
I should have liked Mr. Dent to have carried 
it a little further. What does he mean pre¬ 
cisely when he says: " ‘ The juxtaposition of 
unrelated sonorities.' as some modem theorists 
call it, seems to imply a franker recognition 
of the purely physical effects of sounds than 
theorists of the school of Hanslick would 
have been willing to countenance " ? I cannot 

[C^tmud ovetteaf. 
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O UR Banbridge factory is responsible for 
the manufacture ofa very large propor¬ 
tion of the world’s best TaWe Linen. 

And our system of supplying direct to the 
public means quality Linen at lower prices 
than elsewhere. . 


t.L.N. 129, Bleached Pure Irish 
Linen Double Damask Table Cloths 
(as illustrated). Design: Roman 
Scroll. Good medium quality; 
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I.L.N. 1210. Grass Bleached Hem¬ 
stitched Huckaback Face Towels with 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


A new supplement to Grove’s Dictionary 
has long been wanted, and an EngUsh 
editorial committee was formed some time 
ago under the chairmanship of the Oxford 
Professor of Music, Sir Hugh Allen, to prepare 
a modem supplement to the present edition 
of Grove. The committee, in addition to Sir 
Hugh Allen, consisted of Professor Granville 
Bantock, Mr. Edward J. Dent, and Sir Henry 
Wood, while the actual general editorship was 
in the hands of Dr. Eaglefield Hull. The frait 
of this enterprise is now published in one 
volume as " A Dictionary of Modem Music 
and Musicians,”* and the editors state that 
its object is "to supply the musician and the 
generM musical reader with a concise and 
practical survey of all modem musical activi¬ 
ties." The backward limit of the dictionary 
was fixed at 1880, " the year in which Parry's 
* Prometheus Unbound ’ marked the beginning 
of what has been called the ' Engbsh Re¬ 
naissance.' " Within these limits a certain 
number of older and more famous names 
enter; such, for example, as Wagner, whose 
" Parsifal" was completed in 1882, and first 
performed in the same year. Verdi, Brahms, 
and C£sar Franck also find a place. But the 
great majority of the names included in the 
dictionary belong naturally to more recent 
times, and an example of the dictionary's 
up-to-dateness is the entry under Tcherepnin 
of A. N. Tcherepnin, bom in 1899, son of N. N. 
Tcherepnin, the composer of " Le Pavilion 
d'Armide." A. N. Tcherepnin is only known 
to Londoners as the composer of the ballet 
“ Ajanta,” which was performed at Covent 
Garden by Pavlova in 2923. 

The editorial committee is to be con¬ 
gratulated on a very efficient piece of work. 
The dictionary contains 544 pages in double 
columns ; the type is clear and pleasant, and 
the paper is good. Whoever has been respon¬ 
sible for the collection of material outside Great 
Britain has done his work well, for there is 
no preponderance of British names. The whole 
of the Western world has been pretty well 
covered, although no doubt residents in the 
United States or in Brazil, or any other of the 
South American Republics, could find names 


*" A DictioiULry of Modem Music and Musicians.” 
(J. M. Dent and Sons; 35s.) 


THE END OF THE BRITISH ROUND-THE-WORLD FLIGHT: SQUADRON- 
LEADER MACLAREN’S WRECKED AEROPLANE BEING HOISTED ABOARD 
THE "THIEPVAL," AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 

Although Squadron - Leader MacLaren and his companions failed to circum¬ 
navigate the earth by air, their flight of over 12,500 mllea waa a eplendld feat. They 
left England on March 25, and after mishaps at Corfu, Karachi (India), and 
Akyab, which they left in a new machine on June 25, they reached Kamschatka. 
Starting thence on August 2, they flew into thick fcg, missed an islet cliff by 
2 ft., and came down In the north Pacific near the Nikoliki iaiands, their next 
destination after Fetropavlovsk. By great efforts they "taxied" into shallow 
water, and landed on Buckeye Rock. WIrelen messages from Nikolski brpught 
their supply steamer, the Canadian trawler, ” Thlepyal,” from Fetropavlovsk. The 
wrecked aeroplane was hauled aboard, and the flight ended.—(FIcSo. To/fkat.} 
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EXCLUSIVE FURS OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 

Some very fine furs may be seen at 163 & 165, Regent Street, where all the new styles for / 924-5 are being shown. 
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C^Jinmed.] 

believe that modem mu&ic makes any more direct 
or franker appeal to the auditory sense than the 
music of any previous period in the world's history ; 
but perhaps I am wrong. Will Mr. Dent please 
develop this idea more fully in the second edition 
of the Dictionary ? 

One of the articles that pleases me best is that 
on Berlior, who, strictly speaking, does 
not come within the scope of the Diction- 
ary, as he died in 1869. But Berlioz is a Db|£ 
more living influence than Wagner in con- 
temporary music, and in certain respects 
he is still in advance of the times. 1 
quote from M. Henri Pruni^res’s admir- 
able article : " Berlioz is really the origin 
of all that revolutionary movement which 
has been carried on, in the search for 
new forms, by the French musicians during 
the last half-century. He broke up all 
the traditional forms and conventirms 
which stifled music, and he opened the 
door to the future. He offers an absolute ^9 

contrast to Wagner. Whilst the latter 
slowly took possession of his genius, and 
followed its ascension methodically and 
surely, Berlioz perpetually hesitated to 
follow along his road. It does not behove 
us to trace this vie douloureuee, full of 
uncertainties. In 1830 (three years after ^ 
Beethoven's death) this young man of ^|||||^ 

twenty-seven had already composed the 
eight scenes from ' Faust,* the overture, 

* Waverley,' and the ‘ Symphonic Fantas- - 

tique,' in which, breaking through the ^ TRIBi 
milieu of the symphony character, he gives 
us the prototype of the * symphonic 
poem.* Liszt (who made in 1830. at Paris. „ 
a piano transcription of the * Symphonie 
Fantastique ') only progressed by system¬ 
atising Berlioz's idea. Berlioz knew not 
what to do with his inventions ; he sowed to the winds, 
but nothing was lost; and Liszt, Richard Strauss, 
Kimsky-Korsakov, Lalo, Saint-Saens profited laigely 
by Berlioz’s suggestions." 

This is true and well said. But, apart from 
Berlioz's amazing inventiveness in the art of orches¬ 
tration, he had an originality of concepticm to which 
full justice has not even yet been done. M. Prunitees 
says: " His orchestral writing is so far removed from 
the usual procedure that one cannot imagine the 


effect produced in performance by merely reading 
it." True, and those who hear even to-day *' Faust ** 
or the “ Symphonie Fantastique," or " Rom6o et 
Juliette" find themselves listening to the most 
bizarre, novel, and curiously seductive effects which 
resemble nothing else in music. There is a purity 
of colour and a bareness in Berlioz's music which is 





this excerpt from a letter of his to Stassof : ' The 

quest of mere beauty of shape and matter is a crude 
and childish stage of art; the true task of the artist 
is to aim at disengaging the subtle features which 
characterise individuals and masses '); and how far 
the * revisions ' of his works were justified in principle 
or may lead to misconceptions as regards his capaci¬ 
ties and achievements, are still under 
-1 discussion." It is about time wc were 

B presented with some of the fruits of this 
discussion. After all. it has been going . 
on for very many years now. M. Calvo- 
<x»re3si says that the first to protest was 
Pierre d’Alheim in his 'epoch-making 

i book,' published in 1896; but we kzkow 
from Rimsky-Korsakov's Autobiograji^y 
that protests were made at the time of the 
first production of Rimsky - Korsakov's 
revisiem in Russia, and Rimsky-Korsakov, 
in his defence of his own revision, says 
that the original score lies in the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersbuig, and " if ever 
the conclusion is arrived at that the 
original is better, worthier than my re¬ 
vision, mine will be discarded, and * Boris 
Godounov * will be performed according 
to the original score." Surely the question 
conld have been finally answered in the 

■ present Dictionary, with illustrations show¬ 
ing exactly what the differences are be¬ 
tween the two versions ? One does not 
expect vague, inconclusive discussions in a 
- Dictionary. W. J. Tcuher. 


A TRIBUTE TO FALLEN COMRADES: CEREB06 EMPLOYEES PLACING WREATHS 
ON THE CENOTAPH DURING THEIR HOLIDAY IN LONDON. 

A lariee number of CereboB employees from the factories In the North recently dsitod London 
as quests of their firm. The party first made a tour of London in motor charabancs, and 
laid wreaths at the Cenotaph in nMonory of fallen comrades. Then they were taken to the 
Exhibition at Wembley. 



extraordinarily expressive, and to which I can find 
no parallel outside Moussorgsky, who also failed, as 
Berlioz did, to find himself comfdetely. 

Another excellent though too Mef article is 
that of M. Calvocoressi on Moussoigsky. But M. 
Calvocoressi tells us nothing new, nothing that we 
do not know already. For examffle, he ocmeJudes : 
" The mneh-debated questions, how far Monssorgsky's 
alleged technical shortcomings are to be accounted 
for by his very conception of his art (summed up in 
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1 London Secretary of the Society 

DCS, and Protection of Ancient Buildings 

n to the championing the cause of such a modem 
material as ctmerete will strike many 
with surprise. But Mr. A. R. Powys. 
A.R 1 .B.A., the secretary in question, writing in 
" Wembley, the First Gty of Omciete " (Concrete 
Utilities Bureau), says: " I welcome concrete as a 
building material of the first importance." Nowadays 
one can get almost any structure in concrete, from a 
pig-sty to a lawn-tennis post. It has also provided 
a new and more fdastic medium for sculpture, as 
witness the essays by Gilbert Bayes and Phoebe 
Stabler, with * illustrations of tb^ work, in the 
booklet above-mentioned. 
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‘Old English'pattern. Complete • VF 

‘Soritor’ widioat Cibnet 

(or illustrated on right) _ 

Filled with Knives, Forks and jC w 1 • ZC 

Sptxms, but without the Comer • 1 . ■ a O 

Cabinet and Carvers - - - w --.v w w 

HARRODS LTD L 


LONDON SW I 


Take Him to 

GAMAGES'^! 

for his New Term 

School Outfit. 

Nodiing give* the Sdioal Btqr gteater 
•atulacdon than to have the “Gamage” 
label on ^ clothe*—the name that i* a 
"hoiuehold word” in all die Leading 
Sdiools o( the land. The Value. Range 
ol Choice, and Infonnative Service vre 
can give the parent REMAINS 
UNEQUALLED IN LONDON. 

Boots and Sho^ '“boto 

for Growing Feet PuU-Overs i 

The “Etonkm" is the finest 
Boot yet produced for School 

wear. Goodyear welted. “ 

English Boxcalf. Sixes i^/ ^ 

11 to 1 j2bl™ 

I /CJ Other qualit 

AFewFurthei 

17/9 I School „ 


PiggggsS^School 
^ ^ BROGUES 

School wear. Boys 

Illustrated Catalogue Free 

A POST CARD BRIUCS IT. 


lUoMtratmd^ 

BOYS* and YOUTHS’ 

PuU-Oven and Woollies 

Specially manafactured for Gamages 
in All-Wool Scotch Yams; C^amel, 
Heather. Lovat and Fair Isle designs. 
Just like his Dad's. ^ ^ ^ 

Warm and service- I I ■ 
able. Price \j ^ M. J. 

Other qualities up to 25/6 

A Few Fardier Enunples from 
onrUncgnalled Ranfctrf Ontfiti: 

Black Jacket and Veat for Boys 
and Yoaths, tO to 18 , 

29/6. 35/.., 4S/w 55/. 
Worsted Stripe Trooacn to match, 
15/6. 21/.., 25/. 
All-Wool Tsreed P r cpai a t o sy Saks 
for Boys 8 to 13 years, 

21/... 27/6. 35/., 42/. 
DoaUedweasted Ov er eaat a for Bo^ 
and Yoaths 6 to 19 years, 

21/6. 35/9. 55/., 70/. 
Eton Saits for Boys 9 to 15 vears. 
Jacket & Vest, 25/6. 35/.. 45/.; 55/. 
Hairline Trousers, 15/6, 21/., 25/. 
Tinakt, Travel Rags, Took Boxes, 
and every Girl and Boy's School needs. 


A W. GAMAGE, Ltd., HOLBORN, LONDON. EC 1 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

_ Apropos certain notes in these 

Dangwous _ subject of the 

ur aces, qJ some of the latest 

methods of road surfacing, I see the Ministry of 
Transport has appointed a small Committee to 


Petrol Down 
in Price. 


BESIDE THE CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS MONUMENT IN FRONT OF 
THE AREGNTINE GOVERNMENT BUILDING, THE CASA ROSADA 
(RED HOUSE). IN BUENOS AIRES: A 40^H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 
OWNED BY MR. VICTORIANO I. SALORIO. 

enquire into the matter and to seek a remedy. I 
imagine it will not be diffichlt to discover the latter, 
if in the last resort it means abandoning the surfacing 
material which has been proved guilty. It is per¬ 
fectly certain that it will have to be alter^, for the tale 
of accidents happening on these new roads is a grow¬ 
ing one. I have seen it suggested that the best remedy 
b for the motorist to take it easily over treacherous 
surfaces, avoid braking, and so proceed in safety. 

Well, it b possible to agree with these maxims of 
safety first, but the trouble seems to be that the 
offending surfaces are perfectly safe in dry weather, 
or when they are really wet. When they are dan¬ 
gerous b when they have just been wetted by a 
shower, or when they are well on in the drying stage. 

How is one to know when they are at the danger 


point ? Another thing, how is the motorist driving 
by night to know when he is approaching one of these 
dangerous stretches ? Of course, it is beside the point 
for p>eople to say that caution is the best avoidance 
of trouble in thb direction. It amounts to this, 
that, if a certain method of road construction b proved 
to be dangerous, it has got to be altered, and the 
Ministry of Transport b doing the right 
thing in appointing the Cx>mmittee re¬ 
ferred to. 

The petrol combine 
companies have 
recently announced a 
drop in the price of motor fuel amount¬ 
ing to 3^. per gallon. They explain that 
the fall b due to cheaper production 
overseas, and also to the fact that im¬ 
ports to this country have risen con¬ 
siderably. It has nothing to do with the 
well acknowledged fact that the price of 
a commodity b what it will fetch I Still 
less is it dictated by the competition of 
“pirate** petrol, which b still about 
2d. a gallon below 
the combine price 1 
But, whatever the 
reasons, I donbt not 
that the motoring 
community will be 
duly thankful for 
the mercies vouch¬ 
safed. I must say 
that, while I have 
no particular sym¬ 
pathy .for the com¬ 
bines, I think there 
is a good deal to be said in 
favour of their methods of busi¬ 
ness. After all. they serve the 
motorist well even if they do 
charge him more than they 
ought. It b really a wonderful 
thing that one should be able 
to travel the length and breadth 
of the land and be able to buy 
one’s fuel anywhere at a standard 
price, and. better still, to know 
that there b no occasion to 
woixy about supplies, which will 
be available in the next small village. It b small 
consolation to the stranded motorist in a remote 
part of the country to know that if only he were 


two hundred miles away he could get petrol at is. 5d- 
against the is. 7^. he has to pay for combine spirit- 
The dbtributing organisation and the service facilities 
of the combines are worth a little extra—if not as 
much as they often charge us for them. 


The Two 
Hundred Miles 
Race. 


The Two Hundred Miles Race, 
which is quite the most interesting 
event held in England every 
year, will be run at Brooklands 
next Saturday, the 20th inst. The full number of 
fifty entries—the entries are limited to this—has 
been received, and the race ought to be full of interest. 
The knowing ones seem to think the 1500 c.c. class 
is a good thing for the Dairacq team, but, as we saw 
last year, thb b eminently a race that b not always 
to the swiftest. There are others who have to be 
reckoned with, though I should say the Darracqs 
have a fine chance. They will almost certainly be 
the fastest team on the track, and their drivers are 
the most experienced at the game. Major Segrave, 
who won the Grand Prix last year, and K. Lee Guinness, 
are to drive two of these cars. The third was to 


TO CROSS AFRICA 
CARS SPECIALLY 


The six members of 
F.R.C.S.. end 


FROM SOUTH TO NORTH: THE TWO 25<»-H.P. CROSSLEY 
BUILT FOR THE 7000-MILE CAPE-TO-C^URO MOTOR 
EXPEDITION. 

the expedition include the leader. Maior C. Court • IVeatt, F.R.C.S., 
his wife. The cars can be bolted together to form a pontoon. 

have been in the hands of Dario Resta, who was 
killed at Brooklands the other day while attempt¬ 
ing world’s records on a Grand Prix Sunbeam. 

[Cpntimifd e^erUaf. 



Ibofh Pdwder 


pleases the child and 
satisfies the parent* 

From a parent’s point of view, the 
efficient cleansing services, together 
with the antiseptic properties which 
this dentifrice provides, will be appre¬ 
ciated as readily as the pleasing flavour 
commends it to the child. 

6 A^ l/>, 1/6 and 5 /. a tin from your Chmiit. 

F. a CALVERT &. CO., MANCHESTER. 


How you can Completely Qmtrol 

^^your 


Lighting is no longer merely a 
question of hmv much Light, but 
what kind of Light. Now people 
are realising that the beauty of 
their homes, and everything in 
them depends upon the 
kind of Light they have; 
and Science has devised 
a means by which 
Light can be completely 
"Harnessed, ’ ’ 
as it were, to behave 
exactly as you want it 
to behave. 

This "Light in Har¬ 
ness " is called Holo- 
phane Scientific Illumin¬ 
ation. By means of it, 
every room, every 


every comer of your home 
can be shown to the very best 


advantage. It ensures, not 
merely strong light, but discreet 
light—light which is always 
exactly right for its partic¬ 
ular purpose — light whose 
colour, even, can be 
made to harmonise with 
its surroundings. 

Our Engineering Ex¬ 
perts have 30 years of 
experience and Scien- 
IM Ttory ipfff tific research behind 
them. They are able to 
control the ra)rs of 
-light that leave your 
lamps, so as to obtain 
"**"*^"*"* the exact effect you 
passage, require. Their advice and help 



it light scumti^aify t*n- 
iroiUd. Holopoase Scien- 


are FREE, involving no obligation 
whatever. 
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WOOLL^VNDS 

Authentic Modes for Autumn 
are now being displayed. 

Everything that is 
Correct for the 

Gentlewoman and 1 

her children can be ' / 

obtained at moderate I j \ |Kt 

w'oollands have 

NOT joined any 'f || ||F 


Correct 
Mode Book 
Post Free. 


P. 39 .—Artistic Frock in Shot Taffeta, 
trimmed smart Bow at side. 01 
42 ins. Price Ot 

P. 40 ,—Useful Navy Kepp Frock uith 
White Organdi Muslin Collar and 
Gulfs. 42 incites. ^ O / 

_ Price OJ/" 

P. 33 .—Useful Georgette Frock for 
Dancing Class or School AVear, tnm- 
med Posy at waist Pi|>cd Self colour. 
Lined Tap Silk. 42 ins. ^ ^ 

Price 4 Go.- 


P. 35 .—Attractive Georg¬ 
ette Frock, Accordion- 
pleated, with deep frill at 
Neck. Also same style in 
i Net. White, Pink and 
* Blue. 

^ Prices in Gewgettc : 


P. 36 . — Smart Taffeta 
Frock, trimmed Frills on 
Skirl & Bodice, q 1 ^ 

39 ins. Price ^"2 


*4 

*7 


47/6 

49/6 

/I 

30 

33 

' 1 

52/6 

54/6 

J 

3<> 

30 

1 y 

57/6 

59/6 

iv 

Price! i 

n Net; 


H 

*7 

f/\\ 

27/6 

28/6 

'Fu 

30 

33 

‘1 ?! 

29/6 

30/6 

/ \- 

(■ 

36 

39 

31/6 

32/6 

■ 


P. 115 . _^‘Thc 
Highland ICiltie.'* 
A smart and prac¬ 
tical Woollen 
Stockinette Frock 
and Bloomers. 
Made in Navy, 
Brown, Purple, 
Emerald, Copper, 
Cherry, White, 
l.emon, Sky, and 
Saxe. Lengths 
from shoulder: 


18 ini. 25/9, 20 
27/6, 22 29/6, 
24 32/9, 26 

35/6, 28 39/6, 
30 42/-, 31 

47/6. 34 52/-, 

36 55/-. 


P. 29 .—Girl's Frock 
in Botany W^ool, 
(rimmed Bands of 
Artificial Silk in 
contrasting colour. 

Price 49/6 

Felt Hat, suitable for 
Girls of lO'ib years. 

Price lS/9 


** Girm ” Hose for Ladies 
and Children. Cashmere, 
Black and Brown. 
Sizes 4 to 6 4/1 li 

„ 9,9i&10 5/11 
Perfect Fitting. 


WOOLLAND BROS., Ltd. 

‘Uhe Centre of Fashion, 

KTIIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 

S.W. I 
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The 750 c.c. class ought to be a gift for Austin’s, 
though there is a new French six>cylinder car in this 
class which is said to be extraordinarily fast. The 
1100 c.c. class seems to be the most open of them all, 
though 1 should say the Salmson has more than a 
chance of repeating its victories of past years. What> 
ever the results, the race will certainly be worth going 
to Brooklands to see. 

The Ca to Crossley cars are to take 

r • *** expedition which is 

Expeoi on. ^ cover the distance 

between the Cape and Cairo. The chief explorer is 
Major C. Court-Treatt, a well-known motorist and 
aviator, and he will be accompanied by his wife. 
Other members of the party will include Mr. T. A. 
Glover, who was photographer to Captain Buchanan 
on the famous trans-Sahara trip, and Major Court- 
Treatt's old hunting boy. who will be picked up' in 
Johannesburg. The object of the expedition is to 
collect data, to hnd out what roads there are and where 
roads could be established. In addition, a camera 
record will be made of scenery, animal life, hunting 
and the like. Major Court-Treatt devoted a great 
deal of time to the selection of the cars to be 
used, and finally decided on two Crossleys. He 
was largely guided in this selection by the fact that 
cars of this make are used with success in every 
part of the world nnder exceptionally hard conditions, 
and also by the fact that his own experience with them 
has been sufficient to give him complete con^dence 
in their ability to accomplish the great journey he 
is attempting. The two Crossley cars are of 25-30-h.p., 
and have been specially built and equipped. The 
bodies are very roomy and exceptionally strong, 
and are fitted with mosquito-proof netting and 
special water-tanks. A unique feature of the car 
is that when the bodies are lifted ofi, they can be 
bolted tc^ether to form a pontoon or boat, into which 
one of the cars can be run. and then transported 
across a river or lake, thus solving one of Major 
Court-Treatt’s chief difficulties. 

w M B j A cablegram has been received 

P . by Vauxhall Motors. Ltd., an¬ 

nouncing that in the champion¬ 
ship hill climb held by the Royal Automobile Qnb 
of Australia, a 30-98 h.p. Vauxhall car was first, 
making the fastest time and lowering the previous 
record by six seconds. In the championship touring 
car class, the same car was ^ain first with fastest 
time. In the handicap for cars of all powers, a 
14-40-h.p. Vauxhall was an easy winner. W. W. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


"THB BELLS.- AT THE SAVOY. 

M r. henry BAYNTON now gives a better 
performance of Mathias than he afforded 
about a year ago. He contrives to put a sort of 
melodramatic intensity into the dream-scene; but 
he fails to make it tense, eerie, or shuddery ; while 
the two spot lights that are trained on him detract 
from rather than heighten the impressiveness of the 
supposed trial. Mr. Baynton, indeed, capable actor 
as he appears to be. has no very obvious qualifications 
for the part of the consdence-stricken criminal. He 
has none of Irving's command of facial and manual 
play ; be reveals nothing of that diablerie and sense 
of the macabre which made Irving so fascinating in 
such parts as Mathias and Louis XI. ; and such 
intensity as he manages to compass seems to be 
merely vocal and external. He lacks innervation. 
Spot lights are a poor substitute for flashes of genius ; 
and *' The Bells." minn^ an actor of genins, is seen 
for what it is—just tolerable, second-rate melo¬ 
drama. To usher in the evening's entertainment, 
Shakespeare’s " A Comedy of Errors " was played in 
a boiled-down versiem. It proved very amusing 
farce : but why the two Dromios should have been 
presented as Iflackamoors is a mystery. The best 
acting in the alleged " comedy" came from the 
women. That admirable Shakespearean actress. Miss 
Florence Saunders, was excellent as Adriana ; while 
Miss Sylvia Shaw made a very pleasant £milia. 

THE CO-OPTXMISTS, AT THE PALACE. 

The Co-Optimists have just made a welcome return 
to town, and are now presenting their eighth pro¬ 
gramme—at the Palace Theatre. It is a very good 
show cm the whole, bright, gay, original, and rol- 
, licking ; but the first part is a little too much in the 
manner of the hit-or-miss-it seaside entertainment, 
and needs brightening up. The Co-Optimists ought 
not to be tedious or amateurish. Certainly they 
have no need to be ; for the company, though it 
has lost some of its original 'members, is quite as 
all-round talented as ever it was. To praise at this 
time of day that accomplished musician and singer. 
Mr. Melville Gideon, or that genial and portly come¬ 
dian. Mr. David Burnaby, would be absurd. Suffice 
it to shy that they and their colleagues, Messrs. Stanley 
Holloway, Gilbert Childs, and Jack Melford, with 
Misses Doris Bentley. Neta Underwood, and Anita 


Elson, are adminkl#le alike in ensemble turns, such, 
for instance, as " Operatic Motoring " and " Dancing 
Melodrama," and in individual items. The positkon 
in the company left vacant by Miss Phyllis Monk- 
man—that of chief dancer and character-actress— 
is taken by that remarkable young actress. Mias 
Hermione Baddeley. In the first part. Miss Baddeley 
is hampered by her poor material ; but when, in the 
second part, she and Mr. Gilbert Childs render the 
burlesque scena, " Missing the Bus," she reveals 
herself as a real comedienne and as a first -rate revue 
artist. But she ought not to be burdened with such 
rubbish as " Teach Me How to Golf, Boys.'* Nor 
ought Mr. Melford to be asked to sing so silly a ditty 
as " Puggic." 

-POPPY,** AT THE GAIETY. 

Just as Mr. George Robey or Mr. Robert Hale can 
almost carry the whole weight of a revue on thezr 
shoulders, so Mr. George Graves and Mr. W. H. Berry 
can well-nigh make any musical comedy tolerable. 
" Poppy" is not a bad musical comedy; but what 
it would be without Mr. Berry, one shudders to think. 
Miss Annie Croft, as the heroine, looks very pr et ty 
and sings quite charmingly ; but it would be the 
merest affectation to say that she can boast any 
great personality. Nor has Miss Loella Gear—an 
American newcomer with a manner resembling that 
of Miss Lee White—quite found herself yet on this 
side, desjMte the fact that one of her songs. " Wliat 
do you do Sundays. Mary ?" was encored again 
and again on the first night. Mr. Reginald Sharland, 
however, makes a handsome and inoffensive hero. 
The dresses, alleged to be of the period 1870, are 
some of them extremely pretty. The chorus is 
always romping in and singing or dancing something 
catchy. And, above all, Mr. Berry has the makings 
of a very arousing part, that of a card-sharper and 
cheap-jack. To see the sham professor—in the 
person of Mr. Berry—setting himself to the wooing 
of a mature and iracund foreign countess, and thereby 
recalling the leading scene in " The Way of tbe 
World," is, of course, to be reminded of the 
self-evident fact that Dorothy Donelly, the author 
of the " book" of " Poppy," is not exactly in 
the same street with William Congreve. And yet 
Mr. Berry played this scene with tremendous 
comic gusto I He has played it—or scenes like 
it—many a time. But never before has he made 
such a lag success of it as he is now making at 
the Gaiety. 
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Dqdge Brothers Saloon 


Dodge Brothers Saloon is an ideal closed car for the 
owner driver. In Autumn and Winter it provides 
warmth, comfort and complete protection. In Spring 
and Summer, merely by regulating the window open¬ 
ings as required, all the advantages of an open car can 
be enjoyed. 

The roomy interior is upholstered in grey mohair 
velvet and provides roomy accommodation for five 
adult passengers. The equipment, which is unusually 
complete, includes interior heater, interior lighting, 
windscreen wiper, driving mirror, licence holder, 
grease - retaining spring gaiters and folding luggage 
grid. 

Smooth, silent running and steady top gear pulling at 
low speeds are two of the marked characteristics of 
Dodge Brothers four-cylinder 24-35 H.P. engine. 
Unfailing dependability; long life and low operating cost 
are proven qualities which have given Dodge Brothers 
cars a world-wide good name. 

Write for particulars to Dodge Brothers (Britain) Ltd. 
Showroom: 18 Grafton Street, Bond Street W.l. 
Telephone: Regent 6130. Works and Offices: 
Stevenage Wharf, Fulham, S.W.6. 


The First Cost is Practically the Last 


£435 
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RADIO NOTES, 

T his week, millions of American broadcast en¬ 
thusiasts are listening to the first direct-from- 
tle-field description of a polo match, on the occasion 
of the International polo games held at Meadowbrook 
Club, and transmitted from “ WJZ," the New York 
station of the Radio Corporation of America. Land¬ 
lines linking " WJZ ” and its sister station, “ WGY,’* 
at Schenectady, will enable both stations to broad¬ 
cast the descriptions simultaneously. Major A. G. 
Rudd, United States Army, is describing every phase 
of the game for the radio audience. He is a polo 
player of long experience and considerable reputation 
in Army circles, an enthusiastic student of the game, 
and refereed the Intercollegiate Championship polo 
games last season ; so that listeners are assured of an 
authoritative, concise, and colourful story of what 
is going on. The International Polo Cup games 
are three in number, the Cup going to the winners of 
two out of three games. Both the American defenders 
and the British challengers represent the finest team 
which either country can produce, and, particularly 
after the spirited contest last season, this year’s game 
promises exceptional excitement and fine play. A 
remote-control broadcasting apparatus installed by 
" WJZ ” on the field at Meadowbrook Club enables 
Major Rudd and his colleague, Major J. A. White, 
stationed close on the side-lines, to describe every 
detail of the play from the most advantageous point 
possible. 

Last week, the radio public in all localities of the 
British Isles had the novel experience of listening 
to the well-known broadcasting entertainer, “ John 
Henry," performing in front of a microphone in a 
De Haviland aeroplane flying 4000 ft. above London. 
Listeners heard " J. H.," with " Blossom," his lady 
partner, arrive at Hendon Aerodrome prior to flight, 
and the spirit of the aerodrome was conveyed with 
realism by the sounds of the aeroplane engine. The 
comic pessimism of the performer, both before and 
during the flight over London, provided a most 
exciting thrill, and all listeners must have felt 
relieved when they became aware that the aeroplane 
had landed safely. 

The B.B.C. announces that, commencing on Oct. 3 , 
a series of talks on topics of agricultural interest will 
be broadcast every alternate Friday. Experts of the 
Ministry of Agriculture will communicate bulletins 



“TELLING THE WORLD” BY RADIO AND LOUD¬ 
SPEAKERS : BRIG.-GENERAL CHARLES G. DAWES, 
VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF U.S.A., ADDRESS¬ 
ING REPUBLICANS. 

Brig.'General Charles G. Dawes, well known as the author 
oi the “ Dawes Report, ' recently addressed a great meeting 
of Republicans at Island Park, Maine, N.Y.C, flis speech, 
picked up by the microphone, was amplified and delivered 
to his immediate audience, and broadcast at the same time 
to thousands of his admirers in their own homes. 
Phctografik iy Ktysione. 


consisting of notes on marketing, seasonal reminders 
on topics such as horticulture, dairying, small live 
stock, seed-testing, and short talks on apple-growing, 
choice of seed corn, silver leaf disease of plums, and 
interesting notes on the ten-perch allotment. On 
Oct. 24 , the first of a monthly series of short lectures 
by foremost agricultural authorities will be broad¬ 
cast simultaneously from all stations- The lecturens 
include Sir John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S., Director of 
Rothampstead Experimental Station ; Professor T. B. 
Wood. C.B.E. ; Sir A. Daniel Hall. K.C.B.. F.R.S 
Chief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture : 
Sir Stewart Stockman, M.R.C.V.S. ; Professor R. 
Biffin, F.R-S., and other leading experts. 

The degree of purity of reproduction of broadcast.^ 
received by a multi-valve set depends largely upon the 
effectiveness of the high-tension batterj”. A set may 
have given perfect results for several months, wher 
suddenly reception is spoiled by crackling, or "frying ' 
noises. More often than not, the disturbance is caused 
by a H.T. battery which has become imperfect through 
long use, and by leakage between the numerous small 
cells of which it is composed. Most batteries, designed 
for light weight rather than for long life, were g<»d 
enough in the early days of broadcasting, when two- 
valve sets were used for listening to occasional trans¬ 
missions ; but batteries having such small cells are 
not capable of standing up for long when used every 
day in a four or five valve set, as they are now under 
nnxlern broadcasting conditions. The matter has 
been dealt with in a most drastic manner by Bumdept 
Ltd., who decided recently that the cells of their 
H.T. batteries should be made much bigger—so big, 
in fact, that their extra efficiency warrants the battery 
being used not inside the set, but as a separate com¬ 
ponent. In the new battery, each cell weighs about 
four ounces, as against the three-quarters of an ounce 
of other cells. The cells are massed together inside 
a polished mahogany-finished container, and five 
brass contacts are provided for connecting up 20 , 45 . 
48 , or 50 volts as required, according to the typ)e of 
valves employed in the set. On test, the new batter^*, 
which weighs twelve and a half pounds, proved to be 
absolutely noiseless—this being due to the special 
design, care in making, and the very high insulation. 
Known as the Bumdept Super-Radio Batter>% it will 
operate a five-valve set four hours every day for at 
least eight months, and should be good for a whole 
year. W. H. S. 



I N every comer of the World 
where Tennis is played. A 
Ball that will stand every con 
dition of climate because of 
its fundamental soundness of 
design, its absolute w^aterproof 
qualities and unstripable finest 
Melton cover. It is true in 
bound, very fast off the racquet 
and does not depreciate by 
keeping. 



Stc(SA£eoo 

TENNIS BALLS 


HenleySdVre & Rubber Ca..Ltd. 

• M. CbriftcpMr St, FinsbuiySq. London. E.C. 

WOMHt:- GHAViStMD tNGLAMO, 



Prevents Skin 
infeciien 





Uie Germcl> ne jer 

Eczema, Rashes, Ulcers, Piles, 
Itching, Cuts and Barns, Skin 
Eraptions, Ringworm, Chapped 
Hands, Chilbains, and all Itching 
or Ulcerated Surfaces. 


Many skin ailments can be 
warded off if Germolene is 
used immediately the first 
symptoms appear. Use it for 
eczema, rashes, pimples, sores 
and all complexion blemishes 

Germolene will clear away every disfiguring 
blemish from your complexion. It will remove 
every trace of eczema, rash, sun-bum. 
cleanse the skin of acre, pimples, redness, 
and roughness, and give you perfect skin 
health. 

Take a little Germolene on the tips of the 
fingers and gently rub it in—operation two 
minutes. It will sink into the pores. It is 
not unsightly, because it i.s ficsh-linted and in¬ 
visible when applied. No germs, no irritation, 
no pain can remain, for it is aseptic, cleansing, 
comforting, soothing, healing. 

Germolene should be on every lady’s dress¬ 
ing-table, and ill every medicine cupboard. 

Invisible when applied. 

HOME PRICES: Ij3 and 3/-. 

Of all Chemists throughout the Empire. 






The Aseptic Skin Dressing 




"BLUE LINE." 

FIREPROOF COOKING EARTHENWARE 

. Guaranteed against breakage in use. 

I "Blue Line" Fireproof is durable, attractive and hygienic. 

It will not chip or crack like enamel. It is oranse>brown 
outside, porcelain * white inside, with black handin. or in 
white with black handles. It is very easily kept clean. It 
preserves the full flavour ol (he food, and is used to serve 
as well at to cook. 

INSIST ON GETTING “BLUE LINE** FIREPROOF. 


Booths, Ltd., Church Bank Pottery, Tunstall, Staffs. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiieiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^^ 



GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS 

EXOTIC HOLIDAYS 

Have you ever wandered in the Orange 
Groves of the Villa Carlotta, or enjoyed 
the fraffrance of the semi-tropical vegeta¬ 
tion of the Italian Lakes, where the vine 
grows and the guitar is heard ia the 
mellow evenings, or witnessed the marvels 
of antiquity of the Art Cities of Italy ? 
lo Days Lugano Tour, Grand 

tdvn . 112 3 B 



BERNESE OBERLAND 

17 Days Wilderswil-lnterlaken til 12 0 

17 Davs Cbampery Lauter- 

brunnen .£15 2 8 

17 Da 3 ri Montreux. Grindelwald, 

Lucerne ... SIS 2 6 

A WEEK IN PARIS ESCORTED 
With Motor Tours Paris, Versailles 
Fontainebleau. Travel, Hotel. Tlpa 
Taxes. Lrctures. 

From S7 17 B 2 nd cl.; £9 0 B ist cl. 

ROUND ITALY TOURS 
27 Days Round Italy Tour, including Paris. 
Montreux, Genoa, Home, Sorrento, 

Naples, Perugia, Florence, Assisi, 
Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Paris. No 
Night Travel. Short Sea Route, ist 
class 'J'ravcl and Hotels ... £5S 10 0 

16 Days Rome, Florence, Venice £27 10 0 

21 Days Round Italy Tour .. £34 Q Q 

13 Days -Vorth Italy Tour .. £23 10 Q 

la DaysParis,Montreux,Genoa, 

Rome, Milan.£23 10 0 

x 6 Days Milan, Genoa, Kapallo, 

Turin .£19 19 % 

21 Days Milan, Genoa, San 
Remo, Mentone, Monte 
Carlo, Avignon ... £23 10 0 

All Tours iocluile 1: 
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Printed by The Illustrated London 


172, Str.ind, ill the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the Countv of T/indon, by The Illustrated I.ondon News 
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r Give 
> l^ur Bciby 
Afellins Food 
and keep a 
record 


You may be confident that the 
record you will keep will he a rccortl 
of progress, for all-round progress 
is the perfectly natural result of 
giving a baby Mellin’s Food. 

No food could be more |>erfectly 
adapted to a baby’s re<juirements, 
and when prepared as directed it 
provides in perfectly digestible form 
all that is required for a steady 
increase in weight. Bones, flesh, 
nei^’es and other structures all 
develop healthily in a way that de¬ 
lights a mother’s he.irt, and charms 
everybody who loves to see a baby 
*• getting on.” 


Mcllin’s 

Food 


Is the Food that Feeds 

Free Sample of Mellin'a Food, and 
Booklet, sent on aPkliciition. Please 
state baby's uue ana write Dept. D.I9I 
McUin's Food, Ltd., London, S.B. 15. 
MELLIN'S LACTO—prep.ircd from 
.Mellin’s Food and rich cow’s milk—only 
ix'quires the ndditionof water to be ready 
for use. A complete food, it is the ideal 
substitute for breast milk whore fresh 
cuw's milk is unobtainable or is poor 


A deUghtrd mother u-’r/(c5 ; 
’■ / enclose photograph of n\y 
bahy iakenai 19 niotiihs. She 
weighed ottly 3\ lbs. at birth, 
and we could not find a 
nouri.shinent to sail her tttiiil 
we tried Meilin's Ftxxl when 
she was 3 months old. That 
marked the turning poiui .*’ 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS—which 
contain .MeUnt’a Food, are invaluable 
during the weaning period, whether the 
baby has been band-reared or breast-fed 


The fashion for Chinese Jade is 
happily reflected at Harrods, where 
you may choose from a wide selec¬ 
tion of g^uine pieces—cut with 
skill—finished to perfection. 


Jade, Pearl and 
Diamond. Per pair 


Carved Jade. Set 
Diamoiid<i and Pearl. 


Jewellery 

Salon 

Ground 


reigns supreme 


Carvi*d Jatle. 
Mounted Dia¬ 
mond and Pearl 
in Platinum. 

£10*'15" 0 


Jade Circle. Mounted 
smalt Pearls. Screw 
fitting. Per pair 

£5 17 6 


HARRODS LTD. 


LONDON SW.I, 



























































Rowland's 

MACASSAR OIL 

RED & GOLDEN 

FOR THE HAIR. 

3 / 6 , 7 /-, 10 / 6 . 

UNSURPASSED. 

UNEQUALLED. 

Of Chemists, Hairdressers & Stores 


Newton. Chambers 

CO., LTD.), 

TboracUffo Ironworkj» Ncmr SbeffltMi 

EsUbliilie^ 179J. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 






GREY 

tints grey or faded hair 

blacLc.' I [^g permanent 

and wasbable, has no 'J w 

used by over a million 

people. Medical certifirate accompanies each 
bottle. Of all Chemists. Stores qnd Haurdregterg. 
A'O the Flask. 

KINDER, Ltd., 1, Tabamacli Stmt, City, London. 


bSp^BERKEFELD 



The Economy of 
a Good Tobacco 

It is as cheap to smoke Three Nuns 
at 1 s. 2d. an ounce as other tobaccos 
which are sold at 2d. or 3d. an 
ounce less. 

Try this experiment. Fill a pipe 
with one of the cheaper tobaccos 
and see how long it takes you to 
smoke it through. Then fill the 
same pipe with Three Nuns and 
time that. You will find that the 
pipefu of Three Nuns lasted much 
longer—the difference being anything 
from 20 per cent, upwards. 

Three Nuns is cut in those curious circlets 
to ensure slow burning. Further, its entire 
freedom from dust or waste means that every 
particle can be smoked with full enjoyment 
of the wonderful Three Nuns flavour. Add 
the coolness and mellowness of this high- 
grade tobacco, produced by a firm with 200 
years’ experience, and you have a smoke 
that is as near perfed as can be. 

THREE NUMS 

The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets: 

1 oz. 1/2 ; 2 oz. 2/4 

In Tins: 

2 oz. 2/4 ; 4 oz. 4/8 

King 5 Head is similar but a 
little fuller. 

Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and 
Ireland), Lid., 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 


FLECTION ON HIS ADVENTUROU.S 
P.ASSAGE or THE ALPS ADDED i 

(rlamour to his closing years. My 2$ years I 
in the Alps may bring joy to thousands if I 
renections on inspirations received can ' 

induce you to follow in the footsteps of , 
Hannibal and Napoleon across the Greiat 
St. Bernard. i 

As the Grandfather lives again in his 
childrens’ children, so your maturity may 
be gladdened if you now take GEORGE * 

LUNN’S AUTUMN TOURS TO LAKE 
GENEVA, for motoring to the GREAT 
ST. BERNARD, to ZERMA'iT or the 
DOLOMITES lor more “ Mountain M.agic ” 
and for further Nhipoleoric reminiscences to 

MILAN, VENICE, FLORENCE, ROME, 
and PARIS. 

II Days Montreux, Paris, Ver¬ 
sailles . . Sll 10 6 

23 Day’s Lugano, Venice, Dolo¬ 
mites, Engadine ... £30 12 B 

17 Days, Montreux, Zermatt, 

Grindelwald ... . £18 17 g 

17 Days Montreux, Lugano, Lu¬ 
cerne .. . £15 12 6 

23 Days Round Italy, escorted 

throughout . £34 Q Q 

?7 Days Round Italy with Sor¬ 
rento, Assisi, Perugia, ... £44 0 0 

T4 Days Paris, Montreux, Venice, 

Lugano . K2 10 0 

31 Days Italian and French 

Riviera ..£23 10 0 

13 Days Paris, Montreux, Genoa, 

Rome, Milan ... . £23 10 0 

5 Days Paris, Tour and Motor 

to Versailles ... . £6 6 0 

Reduced fare* from the Provinces to London* 

For Illustrated Progranimcs of 
Delightful Tours, Doily DePorttircs, 
Independent or Escorted, apply for 
Booklet No. 52 N. 

74, Wigmore Street, London, W.l, 


LLOYD’S 

..SLEUXESIS 

FOR EASY SHAVING. 




A Charmino and Comfortable Home 

crectrd where you want it. Those %vho are look¬ 
ing for a house that will serx-e as a permanent 
residence will find in THE COTIAHUNGA 
all the rhariTi and comfort of a well built cottage. 

An Ideal Home at the price of a portable build¬ 
ing. Carriage paid to most goods station! in 
England .'ind Wales. 

X\ ill last a lifetime. Ask us all about them. 
BUNGALOWS. CHAI.ETS. MOTOR HOUSES. 


Tatcho-tone 

for QreyHair 


CHEMISTS 5 Ct QUEEN ' 






















































































































It was Cicero who said he would rather err with Plato than 
be right with lesser men. But still better is it to be right 
with the acknowledged great. The master musicians of all 
countries for fifty years and more applaud your choice 
when you declare — 

Q/ie Piano is a 

STEINWAY 

Instrument of the Immortals 

GRANDS. UPRIGHTS AND REPRODUCING PLAYER PIANOS 

Reduced prices nou' in operation. 

STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL, WIGMORE STREET. LONDON, W.I 
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Worn with Pride 

If you make absolutely certain that 
the pearls you possess are Giro 
Pearls, you can wear them with 
pride and satisfaction, knowing that 
they are perfect replicas of real 
ocean gems. But only from our own 
establishments can you secure true 




THE OPINION OF A FAMOUS COUNSEL: 

“After many years’ experience, that for keeping the body in 
health, the head cool, and the mind clear there is nothing to be 
compared with LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE.” 

The word “Pyretic” means “Fever reducing,” and 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE diflers 
from “Salts” and “Salines.” 

It has no nasty, salty after-taste and stops 
SICKNESS, HEADACHES and INDIGESTION. 

2/6 and 4j6 a Bottle of all Chemists. 


THE COVETED GIFT. 

IVe will send you a necklei of Clro Pearls, I 6 inches long, 
wilh solid gold clasp in beauiiful case for One Guinea. 
IVear them for a fortnight and compare with any real 
pearls. If any difference is noticeable, you may return them 
to us, and we will refund your money in full. 

Our Illustrated Booklet No. 16, post free on request. 

Giro Pearls Ltd 

1-8, REGENT ST.. LONDON. W. x (Dept. |6) 

-,8, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W. i 
^4, CHEAPSli:)E, LONDON. E.C. 2 
25, CHURCH ST.. LIVERPOOL 
ond WEMBLEY EXIIIBITIOX (Palace 0/ huh,stry). 


Agents : HEPPELLS*, 164 , Piccadilly, London, W. 1 , and at Brighton. 

South Africa: Lennoit. Lid. liuiia: Smith Sianisfrcet and Co. 


alone can play. 

The beneficial effea of a wholesome 
stimulant on the nervous system is consider¬ 
able, re-vitalising it after exhaustion. The 
degree of benefit depends on quality, and 
for true quality you must have good Whisky 
well matured. Ask what superlative Whisky 
quality you will, it is to be found in 


TM Whisky 


CROMWELL DISSOLVING THE LONG PARLIAMENT, 1653. 


On April 20ch. 1653. Cromwell entered the House 
of Commons with the object of dissolving Parliament. 
He harangued the members fiercely, suddenly checked 
himself and summoned the guard to clear the House. 
■'What shall we do with this fool’s bauble?" said 
Cromwell, pointing to the mace, “ Here, carry it away! ** 


Very old — very beneficiaL 

If you do not know where to obtain it locally, send us 
your cheque for £7 16s. Od- and we will forward a case 
of 12 bottles through our nearest Agents. 

Obtainable from 

The Victoria Wine Co., Ltd., 12/20, Oshom St., E,i 

and at all their branches. 

Sole Proprietors: BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS . LTD., 
68, Bath Street, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 



































CHINESE RACEGOERS AT SHANGHAI, WHERE AN INTERNATIONAL NAVAL FORCE HAS BEEN LANDED TO PROTECT 
THE FOREIGN COMMUNITY : NATIVE INTEREST IN WESTERN SPORT. 

Shanghai is unpleasantly close to the scene of fighting in the civil war that the native population of Shanghai takes a keen interest in sport introduced by 

recently broke out in China, and, to protect the large and important foreign the “ foreigner ” is evident from this interesting drawing by the well-known 

community, an international naval force was landed from the Allied war-ships, French artist, M. Sabattier, who has lately been in China. ** The Chinese," he 

which are under the command of Rear-Admiral D. M. Anderson, and a cordon writes, '* are passionately fond of gaming, and the native population of Shanghai 

was drawn round the city, to prevent it from being subjected to incursions by which constantly frequents the course at the Race Club differs only in costume 

either of the belligerents, or to an influx of large masses of unarmed men. That and facial type from the habUtus of Longchamp or Auteuil." 

Fkom thb Deawing by L. Sabattibr. (Copvbightbo ik thb Umitbd Statbs AMD Canada.) 
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By O. K. CHESTERTON. 


A LL have noted the case of the young Jews who 
figured in the newspapers in the doubly fashion- 
aUc character of murderers and millionaires. It has 
a great many morals and aspects of interest ; one 
is that it is one of the excedingly few attempts ever 
made in the modem world to punish a millionaire for 
anything. It has largely failed. In another aspect 
it has a moral for those who are always telling 
us that Utopia will be built up upon the broad and 
solid foundation of Education. No types could be more 
completely educated, in the sense used by modem 
educationists, than these Jewish intellectuals. It is 
obvious that they reached the other end of nowhere, 
the last point of nihilism and anarchy, much quicker 
because of the speeding up of their mental develop¬ 
ment by education. If they had been utterly illiterate 
they might possibly have grown to a green old age 
in health and happiness. I do not use this to suggest 
the advisability of being illiterate, but 1 do use it to 
dispute the all-sufficiency of being instructed. In 
this case a process of education is another name for 
a process of exhaustion. This was because the educa¬ 
tion was conneetdd with a false moral philosophy ; 
but it is the same moral philosophy that can be 
found in three-fourths of the fiction and journalism 
we read to-day. It begins with what is called the 
philosophy of experience. 

It ends with exhaustion 
because it begins with ex¬ 
perience. Nobody has the 
sense to stop it at the start 
by pointing out that it is 
nonsense for a Chinaman to 
say he has a right to the 
experiences of a Red Indian. 

It is nonsense for a pork- 
butcher in Huddersfield to 
say he has a right to the 
experiences of a pearl-diver 
in Ceylon. It is equally non¬ 
sense for a village maiden in 
Market Bosworth to say she 
has a right to the experi¬ 
ences of a film star in Los 
Angeles, though this right is 
the basis of many modem 
novels. And it is only a 
little more nonsensical for a 
young Yankee Jew to say 
that he has a right to the 
experience of being an assas¬ 
sin. It is all the same non¬ 
sense ; and the answer to it 
is riiat all men have a right 
to justice, but no man has 
a right to experience. But 
if this common-sense con¬ 
demns the boy murderers, 
it must simultaneously con¬ 
demn nine-tenths of the boy 
and girl experimentalists who 
figure in realistic literature, 
and not a few who figure 
in real life. In other words, 
so long as education is valued 
for the sake of experience, 
and not for the sake of right 
choice and of the truth, 
any miserable little diseased monkey is entitled to say 
that one experience is as interesting as another, and this 
experience more interesting than most. But that is 
only another way of saying that we cannot settle 
education until we settle religion. 

I have just read of a recent comedy in which a 
young lady justified her indifference to the Ten 
Commandments by saying that she felt that life must 
contain something more." That is the philosophy of 
which Loeb and I.eopold were ready to be the pioneers. 
If it is right, it is the religion of which Loeb and 
Leopold were ready to be the martyrs. They were 
most profoundly convinced that life ought to contain 


Something More. They certainly gave their own 
version of the great American dogma—that a man is 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
I for one believe in that dogma as it was declared by 
the dogmatist, as part of the purpose of the Creator. 
Bat the dogmatist in question conceived the lives as 
valued equally and the happiness as pursued nor¬ 
mally. Here the right of the murderous youth to 
liberty rather impinged upon the right of the mur¬ 
dered youth to life. But the important point is still 
the definition of the pursuit of happiness; and 
whether it means what it meant in the Declaration of 
Independence or what it generally means in the sex 
novel of to-day. A man has a right to a reasonable 
chance of happiness, if he can get happiness out of 
normal conditions—out of human companionship and 
daylight and decently regular meals. I entirely 
agree that many modem capitalist conditions are not 
normal conditions, for people do not have regular 
meals or any meals, and sometimes hardly any day¬ 
light. Men have a right to reform in such things ; 
but only because they are prepared to enjoy the 
broad daylight and their daily bread. But it is a 
very different business if the pursuit of happiness is 
to be understood as anything that will make a bored 
person happy. It is very Afferent if it means not 


even unlimited liberty in thought, but rather un¬ 
limited liberty in thrills. By that conception we are 
bound to grant to him not merely what he ought to 
have, but practically anything that he has not got. 
We are bound to yield, not even to his discontent, 
but merely to his curiosity. If he cannot enjoy his 
daily bread, he must be indulged in every kind of 
cookery up to the point of cannibalism. If he cannot 
appreciate the daylight, he must be allowed to turn 
on every sort of coloured light, ending in the red glow 
of a universal conflagration. In some mystical way 
he is convinced that he was bom in possession of a 
certain experience, simply and solely because he has 
never had it. It is hard to see on what authority 


rests this divine right of experiment. Yet it mns like 
a religion through a vast amount of the literature and 
talk of the time. Any number of novelists extend it 
to cover the destruction of homes ; and it was 
only carrying it a little further to let it cover 
the destruction of lives. If adultery is an experi¬ 
ence, so is murder an experience ; and there is no 
reason to doubt that it is indeed a very intense 
experience. But perhaps it is not quite so intense 
as the experience of l^ng murdered, or even of 
being hanged. Only those who have had these ex¬ 
periences can tell us how far they are forms of the 
pursuit of happiness. 

What is needed is a rational re-statement, pointing 
out that the pursuit of happiness implies the capacity 
to be reasonably happy when we have got happiness. 
It does not mean that a man who is unreasonably 
unhappy without Imperial Tokay at tea-time must 
have it because he won’t be happy till he gets it. 
For that sort of divine discontent is not the pursuit 
of happiness, but rather the pursuit of unhappiness. 
And the whole object of real art, of real romance— 
and, above all, of real religion—is to prevent people 
from losing the humility and gratitude 7 which are 
thankful for daylight and daily bread ; to prevent 
them from regarding daily 
life as dull or domestic 
life as narrow; to teach 
them to feel in the sunlight 
the song of Apollo and in 
the bread the epic of the 
plough. What is now 
needed most is intensive 
imagination. I mean the 
power to turn our imagina¬ 
tions inwards, on the tUngs 
we already have, and to 
make those things live. It 
is not merely seeking new 
experiences, which rapidly 
become old experiences. It 
is really learning how to 
experience our experiences. 
It is learning how to en¬ 
joy our enjoyments. As it 
is, we are surrounded by 
a riot which is excused 
as the only way of being 
young, but which seems 
really to be a rapid way 
of growing old. At the 
end of that primrose path 
of " adventure " stand, ^like 
statues of Assyria or Baby¬ 
lon, those two horrible 
homicides, who, by a last 
and most horrible irony, 
were allowed to live on ac¬ 
count of their youth. There 
is many a man of eighty 
who is young compared 
with them. 

I fancy those two dark 
and simister figures will 
come to stand for a good 
deal in the rather stormy 
future of America. On the one hand, they dispose 
of a great deal of the sort of psychology that 
was only a new form of snobbery. If there is a 
contemptible creature alive, it is the criminologist 
who explains away crime as the result of poverty, 
with the delicate implication that it is only from 
poverty that we need expect crime. The answer 
to that sort of criminology is simply history, 
especially the history of crime. The criminolc^ist 
implies that nobody will sin who is educated at 
a school for the sons of gentlemen only ; and be 
seems to forget that Borgia and Gilles de Rais 
and the Marquis de Sade were certainly gentlemen 
and the sons of gentlemen. 


UPl OfluLn TU C>obom; 

;j\i n>;j4SJ>e;;.XC\o ccu;^/^i t 
dudn-e yrUtumdc/cimoLr- 

cirJmi- Tarttu/'tofucur*© 

The only portion of the alleged manuscript of livy yet published: the facsimile 

OF FOUR LINES REPRODUCED IN A GERMAN PAPER. 

As mentioned elsewhere In this number. Dr. Max Funke was allowed to copy four lines of the allered Livy codex, and they 
were reproduced in facsimile (as above) in the “Leipzig Tageblatt ” of September 12. Professor R. S. Conway, who had not 
then seen the facsimile, made the following comments, which. It will be noted, anticipate a different division of the lines of 
text. Writing in the ** Times," he said: " Students of Livy's manuscripts wilt be strongly inclined to believe in the genuineness 
of the five words (•.«., the first two lines). The number of letters is thirty-six—r.e.. just two less than twice the number which 
Professor Flamstead Walters and I have long since adopted as our standard of the average number per line of Uncial writing 
in a two-column page. . . . Observe, further, that the clause divides neatly into two not quite equal halves after hominum, 
giving nineteen letters for the first line: but the -um at the end of the line was probably written simply « with a (more or 
less) horizontal stroke above it. In any case, the line ended with the end of a word, a point to which the scribes of that 
period (and others) attached importance and which they took some pains to secure. The remaining two words contain seventeen 
letters, which, again, would do well for another line. . . . The most interesting part of the news, however, is the statement 
that two lines were in minuscule hand, ' perhaps a gkss.* But were these two lines inserted In the text or between the lines 
of Uncial writing, or in the margin, above, below, or at the side ? Until the facsimile is available the leas said on this matter 
the better. When the manuscript is made accessible, if it contains many of these insertions in a different hand, they may reveal 
to us a good deal about the history of the text; or they may be merely amusing." It will be interesting to have Professor 
Conway’s views after seeing the above facsimile.— [By Couriety of the " Leiptiger Tc^ehltUt."\ 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


Ratc/cti 10AO hai>e not yet ohtaineJ one of the %peci<U mosi^j for o/eio/ng our Anaglytihi /n eltrtoscopic relief may do so by filing up the coupon on page 3 of the Cooer, und Jorufarding it 
0ifh ttamps oulut three ■ half pence (InlanJ). or ttoopence^halfpenny (Foreign), addreutd to '*The lUuatrated tendon Neufs*' (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, IV.C.2. 
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THE THORN IN SPAINS SIDE: ABDUL KRIM AND HIS MEN. 

Pbotogkaths Taekm by Mr. G. Ward Price. Copyright by irb “ Daily Mail.** 



MUCH MORE SUMPTUOUSLY DRESSED THAN THE RANK AND PILE : A RIFF 
CHIEFTAIN-S SON (ON RIGHT) STARTING FOR THE FIRING LINE. 


TYPICAL OF THE TRIBESMEN WHO MAKE CONSTANT ATTACKS ON SPANISH FORTIFIED 
POSTS: RIFF SOLDIERS ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT. 


C^aA'mwea.j 

Spanish front and 
saw a long string oi 
fortified posts, built 
of stone, crowning 
every peak of a chain 
of hills. This line of 
blockhouses stretches 
from the seashore 
to the frontier of 
French Morocco. 
Each post is ex* 
posed to constant 
sniping, and occa* 
slonal isolation, by 
the Riff clansmen 
hidden among the 
rocks on the opposing 
slopes. It was to 
the sound of. such 
splutters of rifle-fire 
that, three days after 
entering the Riff, a 
long climb right over 
a mountain 50(X) feet 
high brought me 
down to a broad, 
gravelly river bed, 
which the guide an* 
nounced led to Abdul 
Krim’s field • head* 
quarters.” Describ¬ 
ing later the ap¬ 
proach to the actual 
spot, Mr. Ward Price 
continues : ** At fifty* 
\Contintud btitm. 


“ A RATHER SHORT, BURLY FIGURE. IN UNPRETENTIOUS BROWN ROBE AND GREEN TURBAN" ; ABDUL KRIM, ! 
AMIR OF THE RIFFIAN MOORS, AND THEIR LEADER IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN. AT HIS HEADQUARTERS AMONG i 
THE MOUNTAINS OF MOROCCO. { 


|o6W that th« 
Spanish cam¬ 
paign in Morocco, 
which has dragged 
on for so many 
years, has entered 
on a new phase, and 
the President of the 
Spanish Directory 
has himself gone to 
Morocco to take con¬ 
trol of the Opera¬ 
tions, it is interest¬ 
ing to recall what 
manner of men the 
Spaniards are fight¬ 
ing. The above 
photographs were 
secured during the 
adventurous journey, 
a few months ago, 
by the famous war- 
correspondent, Mr. 
G. Ward Price, who 
in Arab dress suc¬ 
ceeded in penetrating 
to the headquarters 
of the Riff leader, 
Abdul Krim. Writ¬ 
ing in the ” Daily 
Mail,” Mr. Ward 
Price said : ” From 
a mountain top one 
morning I looked 
down on to the 
[ConttMUtd e^Potite. 


ABANDONED BY THE SPANIARDS: A DESERTED SPANISH FORTinED POST IN RIFF CHIEFTAINS: (LEFT) BOUDGILAR, RIFF ENVOY TO LONDON IN 1922; (RIGHT) | 

THE RIFF, WHERE SPAIN HAS BEEN AT WAR WITH THE MOORS SINCE 191Z MOHAMET ABDUL KRIM. THE AMIR’S YOUNGER BROTHER AND CHIEF OP STAFF. | 


ytid Interval, on a great circle taking In either aide of the rivor’a course, atood 
tall motlonloaa figures In floving brown dross and light-blue turbans, each rigid 
at attention with rifle at his side. They were men of Abdul Krim's bodyguard, 
a picked and specially drilled force five hundred strong, all six foot high and sure 
shots. Still as statues they stood, all facing inward, with an effect theatrical 
but impressive, which gave dignity to the rather short, burly figure, In unpre- 
tentious brown robe and green turban, who waited by a plain deal table set out 
on the dry gravel of the watercourse. . . Abdul Krim, who Is forty-two, has a 


pleasant, full red face, weather-beaten and wrinkled, with keen, twinkling eyes 
'and the usual short beard of the Arab. His hands are plump and shapely; his 
voice low and quick in utterance. I have heard cruelty of a cold-blooded kind 
alleged by Spaniards against the Riff leader, but nothing in his appearance or 
bearing suggests a barbarous disposition. Rather does he give an Impression of 
alert intelligence, and there is natural self-confidence in his unaffected, quiet 
manner.” On September 15 it was stated that Spanish forces in Morocco had 
abandoned several more positions In the Wad Lau district. 
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THE FORM IN WHICH LIVY WAS PRESERVED : TYPICAL LATIN MSS, 


Pal^ographik oes Classiqubs Latins/' bv Courtesy op the Author, M. Chatrlaik, Librarian of the Sorbonne, Paris. Photograths tajcen Specially 
FOR “ The Illustrated London News," by Courtesy of the British Museum. ' 


Reproductions 




Naples in the sixth century, it is in uncials (Fig. 6). and we might 
expect the newly discovered codices to bear something of the same 
aspect.. Others have come to us as palimpsests, the half-obliterated 
writing hidden under later matter — as, for Instance, the Cicero De 
Republica discovered by Mai in 1822 with a commentary of St. 
Augustine on the Psalms written over it (Fig. 4). The lives of 
some have hung by a thread. The existing MSS. of Catullus— 

best-loved of Roman poets — all derive from one lost MS. One 
delightful poem alone survives in a ninth - century anthology at 
Paris to represent another tradition (Fig. 2). On the same page of 
the MS. are epigrams of Martial. In the dark ages that followed the sixth 
century, the most active scribes were the wandering Irish scholars. 
The chief MS. of Horace, now lost, was probably written in an Irish 
minuscule hand, the older capitals having now been modified by the 
influence of the hastier hand of business and ordinary life. The 
Bernensis, an important MS. of Horace, written in the ninth century 
(Fig. 1). is an example of the Irish minuscule, itself modified by an 
intermixture from another type of script. This other type was the 
famous Caroline hand, developed In the entourage of the Emperor 
Charlemagne, largely under the influence of the Englishman. Alcuin of 
York. The Paris Catullus is a good example of this script. The 
activity of the Carolingian scribes saved the classics for us, and when, 
at the end of the Middle Ages, the study of the classics, never wholly 
dead, revived in the Italy of the Renaissance, it was in a script 
modelled on a later form of the Caroline hand that the Latin authors 
were copied out once more. The early printers imitated this Italian 
script and it is from them that our Roman print is derived." In 
the " Leipziger Tageblatt " of September 12. Dr. Max Funke, a friend 
of the discoverer of the alleged Livy MSS. (Dr. di Martino-Fusco) repro¬ 
duced four lines of the script, which he had been allowed to copy. 
The first two lines, described as being written in uncials, read as 
follows: *■ Ubi multitudo hominum insperata occurrit." The German 
facsimile of the whole of these feur lines 1$ reproduced on " Our 
Notebook" page in this number. 


FIG. 1. ONE OF THE EARUEST MANUSCRIPTS fOF HORACE: A NINTH • CENTURY 
MS. OF THE ODES (BOOK 111.) AT BERNE, IN MODIFIED IRISH MINUSCULES, BY 
ONE OF THE WANDERING IRISH SCHOLARS. 


fcJiJuK mdiuAvwc c{ttMpA(vi SiMiUS ^ *' 


^T*HE reported discovery of codices containing the whole of Livy's History of 
Rome lends intense interest to the story of the early manuscripts and 
their writers, to whom the world owes the preservation of classical literature. 
We are indebted for the following note on the subject to Mr. Robin Flower, 
of che Department of MSS. at the British Museum. " When we consider the 
fortunes of manuscripts," he writes, " it seems almost a miracle that in this 
twentieth century we can still hear Cicero speaking, read the story of Rome 
in the prose of Livy, and the myths of its origins in the verse of Virgil, and 
share in imagination the passionate loves of Catullus and the milder philanderings 
of Horace. For in the beginning these things were entrusted to one of the 
most fragile of materials—papyrus. The dry sands of Egypt have preserved 
much Greek writing for us, but very little Latin. By a curious chance. Livy 
is one of the few Latin writers thus favoured, for in 1903 there was discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus a roll of papyrus (Fig. 3) with passages from an unknown 
epitome of Uvy in a hand of the third century A.D. It had been preserved 
because the blank reverse had been used for the writing of a fourth-century 
copy of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But by the fourth century vellum had 
taken the place of papyrus, and the classics were being transferred to this 
more durable material. One of the earliest existing MSS. of the classics on 
vellum is the fragmentary Virgil (fourth century) in the old square Roman 
capitals (Fig. S). preserved part at the Vatican, part in Berlin. These capitals, 
derived from the incised forms of inscriptions, were modified first into the more 
graceful forms known as rustic capitals, and then into the more rounded 
forms to which the name ' uncials ' belongs. Most of our early MSS. of the 
classics are in this latter script. The Oxyrhynchus Livy is in uncials with 
some admixture of cursive forms. The preservation of^ what remains to us 
is largely due to the activities of a number of revisers of classical texts who 
flourished in the period from the fourth to the sixth century of our era. 
The subscriptions testifying to their work are frequently found in the later 
MSS. It is interesting now to recall that the Paris Uvy (containing the third 
decade only) is a copy of the fifth century thus revised at Aveliino near 
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FIG. z HOW THE DEUGHTFUL EPITHALAMIUM" OF CATULLUS SURVIVED : 
A PAGE OF A NINTH • CENTURY ANTHOLOGY (NOW IN PARIS) WITH THE POEM 
FOLLOWING EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL. IN CAROLINE MINUSCULES. 


It was stated on September 14 that Dr. di Martino-Fusco, the young Italian 
professor who claims to have found the lost MSS. of Uvy, had not so far reported 
himself to the Government authorities since leaving Naples a week before for an 
unknown destination, but that he was expected to return to Naples on the 15th 
and make a statement to the Superintendent of Libraries, Professor D’EHa. In 
the meantime, it was reported that the Italian Government had instructed the 
frontier police to take precautions against the manuscripts' being sent abroad, 
A few days earlier the " Leipziger Tageblatt " published what claimed to be the 
first authentic account of the discovery, written by Dr. Fusco's friend. Dr. Max 
Funke, a Leipzig scholar, who appears to have been the only man who succeeded 


in gaining admittance to Dr. Fusco*s " cliff fastness" at Capri, and hearing his 
own story of the affair. Dr. Funke was allowed to examine one MS., which is 
described as written " in the oldest Latin script, long in form, closely joined, and 
later rounded off as the first step towards a smaller lettering." Dr. Fusco, he 
says, told him that the MSS. were found in a walled-up library in the vaults of 
an old monastery beneath the fortress of Castcl deil'Ovo at Naples, and claimed 
that the MSS. were his own property and not that of the State, as they were 
the fortress itself. 
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it was reported that Dr. Martino-Fusco had failed to present himself to the 
Government authorities In Naples, and had left for an unknown destination. The 
police were instructed to look for him. The alleged place of discovery, the 
Castel DeirOvo at Naples, was illustrated in our last issue. Our present illus* 

trations show typical early manuscripts of Latin classics, including some of Uvy, 
and it is obvious how slow and difficult must be the task of deciphering such 
script—generally full of contractions and abbreviations—and of arriving at the 
correct text. The transmission of the classics through the ages is a story full 
of romance. As the writer of our article on the opposite page points out 
Is almost a miracle that the classics have survived. 
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1 HOW UVY AND OTHER CLASSICS SURVIVED: “ALMOST A MIRACLE.” 


The discovery of the whole works of Livy—142 books in all, of which hitherto 
only 35 were known—would be (if duly authenticated) an event of great historical 
importance. When the report of Dr. dl Martino>Fusco’s discovery of the Livy 
MSS. was first made known a few weeks ago, the learned world was a little 
sceptical, but an official communique by the Italian Ministry of Education, issued 
on September 7, suggested that what had seemed an incredible rumour might be 
really an amazing fact. The official statement said: ** The Ministry . . . took 
the stejM necessary for the protection of the rights of the nation. Only when 
the formalities of the law have been completed will It be possible to furnish 
precise information concerning the authenticity of the discovery." Later, however. 


PnoTOcitArHs Taksm Specially pox “ The Illustxatbd Lomoox News," by Couetbsy op the Bmtuh Museum. Fig. 5 Diebct pxou the Papyxus in the Museum. 
Fica. 4-6 pxoM ** PALiocxAPHis dbs Classiques Latins," av Cooetesy op tbb Autboe, M. Chatelain, Lieeabian op tbe Soebonne, Pabis.| 


[ FIG. 4. V 
V OVER IT: 


FIG. 3. FRAGILE MATERIAL ON WHICH THE CLASSICS WERE RRST 
WRITTEX: A TRIRD^ENTURT PAPYRUS WITH AN EPITOME OF UVY. IN 
MODIFIED UNCIALS, FROM OXYRHYNCBU5. 


WITH ST. AUGUSTINE’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS WRITTEN 
: A PALIMPSEST OF CICERO’S “DE REPUBUCA," IN UNCIALS, 
FOUND IN 1822. 




FIG. 6. PROBABLY RESEMBLING THE LOST MSS. OF UVY: A FIFTH- 
CENTURY UNCIAL MS. OF ms HISTORY, REVISED AT AVELUNO, HEAR 
k NAFLES. Of THE SIXTH CENTURY. 






FIG. 5. Dl OLD SQUARE ROMAN CAFITALS (AS D INCISED IHSCRIPTIOHS) 
WHKH LATER DEVELOPED INTO UNCIALS: AM EARLY (FOURTH • CENTURY) 
\ MS. OF VIRGIL ’S **GEORGKS." 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


O UR abandoned forefathers, in the wantcxiness of their 
hearts, used to turn to fiction for recreatiem. This 
they found even in the works of the most serious practi¬ 
tioners, writers who held a place in the forefront of litera¬ 
ture. We, their descendants, are not so fortunate, at 
any rate with the novelists who nowadays claim and secure 
the most distin^ished consideratiem. For the reading of 
these authors has become anything but a pastime. In 
an increasing measure it declares itself a strenuous task, 
a thing to ^ undertaken after prayer and fasting. Too 
often we rise from the latest “great novel" with a sense 
that the burden of life has been augmented rather than 
lightened—the story, in Sir Thomas Browne's phrase, 
“ doth so deject our cooled imagination." Those who care 
to look up the context in “ Rcligio Medici " may probably 
trace in the quotation an appropriateness which does not 
here appear on the surface. For Sir Thomas has in mind 
something to which in its most unpleasant aspect current 
fiction is devoting a disproportionate attentiem. Small 
wonder, then, if we grow a trifle weary of the reiteration 
and its resultant dullness. 


Perhaps the war has saddened us, or there may be 
other causes; but it seems as if our sense of humour had 
suffered decay, seeing that we accept and praise with such 
solemnity novels that insist almost exclusively on the 
vicious and the depraved. When 1 speak of our sense of 
humour, let there be no misunderstanding. I do not 
here refer to the fiction of which the humour consists in 
the broad grin, large noses, and the rubbing in of minor 
misfortunes. Of that there will always be a plentiful 
supply to meet the continual demand of light-hearted sim¬ 
plicity. What I had in mind is 
that Mgber humour which preserves 
in the serious writer his, or her, i ' 
sense of proportion, and guards 
against the setting up of situations 
which, so far from b^g impressive, 
only arouse laughter ineztinguisb- 
able at the spectacle of would-be 
grave moralists lapsing into such 
absurdity. It is in the recapturing 

of this wholesome sense of humour iBrll - 34 

that the cmly hope lies of clearing b 1 H . 

away the murkiness that besets the i . 

novel of to-day. To preach against • - 

it, to hold up shocked bands and to J 

cry " Fie, fev shame I " is wotsc than I 

useless, for it only convinces those 

writers that the censor is a stupid j 

person, quite outside the pale of that 0 

Intelligentsia which finds in the 

puppy lusts of humapity and the 

sacred aberrations of the Artistic 

Temperament the only true material 

of fiction. The cure is the gentle - 

exposure of ludicrous solemnity. 


By y. D. SYMON. 

with him, but her Imig-suffering husband assured her that 
the door was always open for her return when she felt so 
dispoged. His love, in fact, was like Sairey Gamp's con¬ 
venient and comforting bottle on the mantelpiece. But 
the wife tarried, and meanwhile the husband found solace 
in another woman. The lovers retard their ardour to 
justify their liaison in a passage of the subtlest dialectic. 

But dialectic is not everything. There are the facts 
of life. The truant wrife having proved her musician un¬ 
satisfactory, returned suddenly, and the husband found 
himself bound to redeem bis promise. It looks like an 
impasse, but the mistress dies opportunely, and leaves the 
husband and wife to a renewal of love, sure of themselves 
and of their future fidelity. In a novelist of lesser reputa¬ 
tion, such a device, to say nothing of such a mechanical 
way out of the difficulty as the death of the alternative 
woman, would be scouted as improbable and held up to 
scorn. 

Here is no intentirm of holding the novel or the novelist 
up to scorn. My purpose in stripping an unsatisfactory 
situation of the writer's attractive texture of language is 
merely to illustrate my contention that humour must 
have decayed sadly before a fine craftswoman in fiction 
could thus commit herself to characters and action so mani¬ 
festly artificial and absurd. Even the artist cannot escape 
from the consequences of action, and to put these people 
above the common law of life (let us say nothing of morality, 
lest we be misunderstood) is to remove them from the 
plane of humanity—« serious fault in a novel. And so to 
present these abnormal beings that their action shall 
appear normal and shall escape the ccmsequences that would 




Perhaps I have been imfortunate ^ 

in my recent reading, but three new The series of reprodi 

novels, by distinguished hands, pro- is here appropriate!: 

duced in me only a cumulative (on September 10) b 

depresrion. One of them began well up), with Genera! Y 

with the promise of an interesting home Blue Bonnet i 

study—a boy brought up by his Tomboy went past F 

father to be a social reformer. One beaten by half a let 

expected reactions against the for- we believe, wins abo 

cing of a vocation, but there was much lax 

nothing in the groundwork of the 

situation to justify the purposeless d&dcle, moral and 
spiritual, in which the author has involved his hero. We 
are invited to contemplate with becoming gravity the career 
of an engaging young gentleman of some education, who, 
after a spell on the road as a pedlar, is so enamoured of an 
uoseaworthy old steamboat that he sacrifices the love of 
a penniless girl and marries an heiress whose wealth in time 
places him at the head of a huge shipping combine. He 
loves the craty old hulk, the Muriel Jones, with a passion 
that passes the love of women, wherein, by the way, bis 
experience makes up in amazing versatility and variety 
what it lacks in depth. Finally, his wife leaves him, 
whereupon his old love, the deserted, loses no time in 
offering herself to this Moloch. But he is for the road 
again, pushing his dead child's perambulator stocked with 
small wares. Last scene of all, the hero, in the reddening 
dawn, tramps steadily northward out of Londem, out¬ 
stripping, of set purpose, the devoted woman, now foot¬ 
sore and weary with the long and stem chase of the man 
who will have none of her. Nor does the babble of pseudo- 
philosophy with which he dismisses his victim persuade 
us that we have been assisting at a tragedy. Of the 
author’s tragic intention, however, there can be no doubt. 
His trouble is that in bis deadly intensity he has turned 
the Muse of Comedy out of doors, with these fell and 
grotesque results. Of his characters it may be said that 
it seems as if some of nature's journeymen had made his 
men and women, they imitate nature so abominably. 

In a second novel we are invited to look with sympathy 
on the antics of the everlastingly tedious artist who, being 
a genius, is above the law of <xdinary common-sense. The 
hero is a person of fine philosophic mind, whose acqui¬ 
escence in the vagaries of the merely artistic leaves one 
wondering. Be that as it may, he acquiesced and must 
take his place in the gallery of the preposterous. He 
loved and married a musician, who loved him in return, 
but, being temperamental, was able also to love another, 
likewise a musician. At last the claims of the brother 
artist could no longer be denied. The woman went off 


FROM "THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF 82 YEARS AGO: "DONCASTER GRAND STAND.— 
THE ST. LECER RACE "—BLUE BONNET IN 1842 WINS THE EVENT WON IN 1924 BY SALMON TROUT. 
The series of reproductions (beexm in our Isst number) from our issue for the correspondir^ week 82 years ago, 
is here appropriately continued with a drawing of the 1842 race for the St. Leger—the event won this year 
(on September 10) by the Aga Khan's Salmon Trout. In 1842, the winner was Lord Egttnton's Blue Bonnet (Lyt 
up), with General Yale's Seahorse (Chappie up), second. Our report of the race said: *' About 200 yards from 
home Blue Bonnet wrested the lead from Fireaway, was never caught, and won very easily by a length. Priscilla 
Tomboy went past Fireaway at the stand, but was herself challenged by Seahorse a few strides from the chair, and 
beaten by half a length. . . . The race was run in 3 min. 18 sec. Value of the stakes, £3800. Lord Eglinton, 
we believe, wins about £5000, and his trainer, Dawson (the owner of Nell, the winner of the Oaks) and friends, a 
much larger sum ."—[Reproditud from “ The IlhtatnUed London Seen " of SepUmIber ij, 1842 .] 




praised elsewhere, should escape censure here. My readei 
ought to have a chance of judging (or themselves, and li 
1 am wrong, on my own head be it. The books, in orda 
of mention, are “The Triumph op Gallio," by W. L 
Ge<Nrge (Chapman and Hall; 7 s. fid.); ** Arnold Watxi- 
tx>w, A Life," by May Sinclair (Hutchinson ; 7s. fid.) ; 

and “ The Boy in the Bush," by D. H. Lawrence and 
M. L. Skinner (Seeker; 7 s. fid.). Let it be understood 
that these novels are used merely to illustrate a point 
It would be quite possible to write reviews which would 
seize upon undeniable merits (such as style and cunning 
delineation of character) in each; but what impressed 
me most was their betrayal of a blimtcd sense <rf the 
higher humour, and upcm that hint I spoke. 

If my words do anything to help readers to detect the 
absurdity that lurks beneath many of the most gravely 
presented situations in modem novels, they will not be 
in vain. It would be pitiful if our most serious fictica 
became merely an Anatomy of Melancholy, and of this 
there is some danger, if I read aright the signs of the times. 
The atmosphere of the novel grows somewhat oppressive, 
even foetid in places, and one limgs for some breeze to 
sweep away the miasmatic vapours. Clean and healthy 
laughter will clear the heavy air. We must learn to 
laugh again, to be keen to unmask the solemn ass dis¬ 
guised as the acute psychologist or profound pathcdc^ist. 
with his unsavoury preparations for the microscope. Here 
is no plea for empty cackling funniosities, no shirking of 
the great tragic situations as material for fiction. But 
these will miss their effect if time is broke and no pro¬ 
portion kept. It might be well to remember that, in hb 
gravest works, Meredith bad the 
Comic Muse ever at his elbow 10 
■■ -1 guard his presentation of human 
passion and human failings from 
that over-statement which ends in 
the grotesque. 


These remarks apply only to 
the fiction that has, or professes to 
have, some philowpbic purpose. 
There is still a fiction of mere 
pastime, to which one turns with 
relief from the severer exercises of 
the moralists. This lighter story¬ 
telling need not lack the excelleaces 
of mc«e serious stuff, and it cennes 
in a very welcome form in the work 
of Mr. Edmund Downey, who has 
Just given us a delightful little sheaf 
of humorous Irish stories in " Mor¬ 
rissey " (The Bodley Head ; 6 s.) 
It may be hopelessly old-fashioned, 
and not very intelligent to take 
pleasure in a book that does not 
grope in the back slums of the 
human mind; but, if so, one must 
be content to bear the reproach of 
out-of-date simplicity. 


certainly overtake ordinary people, is to deny the laws of 
comm<ni-sense upon which society rests. In this regard, 
much of our ctirrent fiction is anarchic, but that is not 
my pewt. It is that certain writers have become so 
ob^ssed with the sanctity of go-as-you-please passion, 
and the pseudo-philosophy they are pleased to weave 
around it, that their saving sense of humour has gone by 
the board. They are of sufficient importance to impress 
critics who hesitate to call nonsense nonsense when it is 
offered by the elect of the literary coteries. Only when 
someone who stands entirely aloof finds a platform of 
authority and deab as frankly with the eminent as urith 
the obscure, will fiction return to a broad and human 
sanity. It threatens to lose all touch with the main stream 
of life, and to become occupied exclusively with tributaries— 
some of them, it is to be feared, exceedingly muddy. 

On this question of the unnecessary stirring-up of mud, 
let me quote again the case of the three novels wbicb I 
happened to read in sequence. In each of them occurred 
a parallel situation, sufficiently ugly and unpleasant to 
require solid justification. But, on close scrutiny, the 
justification did not appear. It was the seduction, or 
attempted seduction, of an adolescent by a depraved girL 
In two cases the girl was very young; in the third and 
grossest instance, where the description went into minute 
detail of place and accessories, the temptress was twenty- 
eight. None of these sirens could plead the artistic tem¬ 
perament, which is just as well. One day, I imagine, the 
artists will rise in rebellion against their continual ex¬ 
ploitation as {HofessOTs of lawless living. To judge from 
recent instances, housemaids and schoolgirls will soon 
have equal cause for protest. 

Justice requires that the novels in question, which 
contain these regrettable absurdities of situation, and 
equally disappointing lapses into the gratuitously un¬ 
pleasant, should be named. They are, unfortunately, the 
work of writers who stand very high in critical estimation ; 
but that is no reason why these books, which may be 


n's Blue Bonnet (Lyt Not that Morrissey ignores human 

bout 200 yards from faults and failings — far firom it: 

y a length. Priscilla some of the people whose little 

s from the chair, and histories be relates were fallible and 

IfiOO. Lord Eglinton, imperfect creatures, and, at times. 

Oaks) and friends, a not above small deceit and such- 

17, 1842 .] like sinful games. But the narratcM^ 

has that blessed salt of humour, 
which writers of greater consideration occasionally lack, 
with consequences which may or may not be regret¬ 
table. Here 1 have endeavoured to prove the former 
point, with what success the reader shall judge. 

But to return to Morrissey, that engaging fellow, whose 
Christian name was Tom, and his place of abode the 
Irish port of Rockhaven. Tom was a great observer of 
character, and had a shrewd eye for an odd situatioo, 
now and then for a tragic situation, which he manages 
to keep just right, even although he himself is the 
victim. He can combine a happy ending (for others) 
with a hint of his own frustrated passion, and strike a 
restrained note of pathos that has no mawkishness in it. 
For that see his l^t story, " Virginia." 

For a comic handling of a would-be rascal, and the 
story of his rascality recoiling on his own he^, to bis 
advantage and utter astonishment, read “ The Chance of 
the Sea." In fact, read the whdie bunch, and you will 
feel (XKivincec^ that, after all, fiction has in it springs of 
vitality that will yet enable it to conquer the morbid schooL 

Too much, perhaps, here of novels. One word as to 
a new volume of biography. This is *' A Field Marshal'? 
Memoirs," cemdensed and translated from the Diary, 
Correspondence and Reminiscences of Alfred, C^unt vcm 
Waldersce, by Frederic Whyte (Hutchinson ; 18 s.). Count 
von Waldersee succeeded Moltke as Chief of the German 
General Staff, and held that office from 1888 to 1891 . 
He is best remembered by the English public as the Com¬ 
mander of the Allied Armies during the Boxer Rising in 
1900 . These reminiscences give fresh information on 
the campaign in China, but the most interesting part of 
the book is Von Waldcrsee’s notes on the development of 
the ex-Kaiser's character after he came to the thrcmc. 
Only the other day a newspaper raised <mcc meu-e the 
question of the Kaiser's sanity. Count von Waldorscc’s 
views read the more piquantly in the light of that theory. 
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THE “WAR CHART” OF THE "ALL-BLACKS” BEFORE THE MATCH IB WHICH THEY BEAT DEVON LED BY THEIR CAPTAIR, HR C. C. PORTER (ON RIGHT) I THE “ALL-BLACK” 
AT DEVOHPORT : THE HEW ZEALAND •• RUGGER ” TEAM WEN THEIR TOUR H ENGLAND. NEW ZEALAND “ RUGGER" TEAM DOING THEIR " WAR DANCE." 


FAR AND NEAR: NOTABLE OCCASIONS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 

PHOTOGKAFn« BY SpOKI AND GCNNItAL TOTICAI. AND P. AMD A. 



(W THE RAPT ON WHICH THEY SPENT FIVE DATS AFTER THEIR SHIP 
W A GREAT ATLANTIC HURRICANE: SIX SURVIVORS OF THE 
“ HATTIE/' ONE HOLDING THE POLE THAT BROUGHT HELP. 

The New Zealand Rugfby football team, popularly known as the " All Blacks/' 
opened their tour in this country with a match against Devon, played at Devon* 
port on September 13. The " All Blacks" won by eleven points to nil. Like 
the team which visited England in 1905, they performed a " war dance," accom* 

puiied by a " war chant," before the game began.-The 700th anniversary of 

the coming to England of the Franciscans (or Grey Friars of the Order established 
by St. Francis of Assisi) was celebrated on September 10 at Canterbury, where 
in 1224 the pioneers of the Order, whose founder was then still alive, arrived to 
seek hospitality in that city. The celebrations included a picturesque procession of 


AFTER PKKING UP THE SIX SURVIVORS OF THE SCHOONER HATTIE" FROM THEIR RAFT: 
THE POWERFUL LIFE-BOAT OF THE MUNSON LINER, ''SOUTHERN CROSS," WHICH RESCUED THE 
EXHAUSTED MEN AT THE POINT OF DEATH, 
friars, nuns, priests, and laymen through the city to the ancient site where the 
original missionaries built wattle huts and afterwards a Friary. Another photo* 
graph of the procession arriving in the Friary gardens appears on page 550.—— 
During the great hurricane that recently swept the Atlantic, the four*masted 
schooner " Hattie" foundered of! Cape Hatteras, and the crew of six lashed 
themselves to a smalt raft. For six hours while the storm lasted they were 
buffeted by huge seas, and then they drifted for five days without food or water, 
until their signal (a handkerchief on a pole) was seen from the Munson liner 
" Southern Cross," whose Ufe*boat picked them up nearly at their last gasp. 
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CONCERNING BEAK3- 

By W. *P, ^ycra/i, Auihor of " VAe Infant of Animal^** Courtikip of AnimaU,** rfc., «/c. 


I N every group ol animals, whether beasts, birds, 
or hshes, or creatures more lowly in the scale of 
life, we hnd some which have developed structural 
peculiarities enabling them to subsist in comfort on 
sources of food inaccessible to the rest of their tribe. 
Tliis benefit, however, carries a potential penalty. 
For, if that food supply should fail, extermination 
may overtake this privileged 
few, since adaptations to par¬ 
ticular ends can seldom be 
applied with equal success to 
general purposes. 

.V good example of such 
an " adaptation to particular 
ends ** has just been furnished 
by Mr. Herbert Lang, a dis¬ 
tinguished American zoologist, 
who has recently returned from 
Georgetown, Guiana. There, in 
the topmost branches of trees 
growing on an island, he found 
a colony of about twenty " Sn^l- 
hawks ” {Rostramns rostraius), 
known also as Hook-bill hawks, 
and Everglade kites. Of grace¬ 
ful and slender build, long- 
winged. and of a dusky-brown 
coloration, these birds, when 
seen at large, seem to be '* just 
hawks." At close quarters, 
however, it becomes imme¬ 
diately apparent that they are something more than 
" ordinary.’* And this on account of the curiously 
slender and elongated beak (Fig. 3 ), which is quite 
unlike that of the rest of their tribe, and at once 
proclaims something unusual in their food and its 
capture. 

What this ** something ** is could never have 
been discovered from a mere examination of this 
beak. And the statements by settlers and collectors, 
who had seen the bird in its native haunts, that it 
lived on snails, needed amplification. Mr. Lang's 
observations, therefore, will be more than welcome, 
not merely to ornithologists, but to all who are 
interested in the study of structural adaptations in 
relation to " shifts for a living.** Both beak and 
claws (Fig. 3 ) have been remodelled to serve the ends 
required of them. The homy sheath of the upper 
jaw. he points out. forms a strongly arched, nearly 
semi-circular hook, the cutting edges, generally 
sharp in birds of prey, being dull near the base, and 
completely efiaced at the tip; a ridge running far 
forward on the palatal side of this hook adds con¬ 
siderably to its strength at the weakest point of the 
curve. The claws are long and exceedingly sharp, 
enabling them to obtain a sure grip of slippery prey. 

The water-snail on which it feeds (Fig. 1 ) is one 
of the " Apple-snails *' [Ampullarius ddoides), which, 
for breathing purposes, must come to the surface. It 
is not, however, compelled to live always at this 
level. 'On the contrary, it can remain for hours at 
a stretch well under water. For the greater part of 
the day. it would seem, they lie at rest in compara¬ 
tively deep water, coming to the surface in the late 
afternoon, as if to escape the glare of the sun, to 
feed, and re-oxygenate the blood. The hawk adjusts 
its feeding-time accordingly; and then, swooping 



FIO, 4.—FftOBABLY XJSET) AS A HAMMER: THE VERY 
REMARKABLE SKULL OF THE HELMETED HORNBILL, 
SHOWN IN SECTION. 

** This section through the very remarkable skull of the Helmeted 
Hombili shows the dense homy plate forming the front of the 
casque, and the bony buttress behind it which evidently seems 
to take the stresses caused by violent hammering." 

low over the swamp, seizes its victim with one of its 
feet, and bears it off to the nearest tree. 

Here it must wait patiently until the snail chooses 
to thrust out the fore-part of its body from the shell. 


For, the moment it is seized, it withdraws itself to 
the innermost recesses of its fortress, which is closed 
by a very tough " operculum." After a few minutes, 
tbe snail, having been held perfectly still, slowly 
emerges to discover what has happened. As soon 
as it has fully extruded itself, the hawk, with a 
lightning stroke, thrusts the hook of its beak through 


its victim's body. Again follows a waiting period, 
with the body of the victim standing out from the 
beak like a great walnut. But slowly the muscles 



FOR A DIET OF SNAILS: THE HEAD AND FOOT OF 
THE SNAIL-HAWK. 

The long claws are \tsed to grip tbe shell of a water-snail, and 
the sharp booked beak for spearing the snail when it emerges 
from the shell. 

of the victim’s body relax, and with this culmina¬ 
tion the hawk, with a vigorous shake of the head, 
jerks the body from the shell, and before this has 
reached the ground the .luscious morsel has been 
swallowed. No attempt seems ever to 
be made to hasten the meal by break¬ 
ing the shell, which, as a matter of 
fact, is very fia^e, for as many as 
two thousand shells have been foxmd 
at the base of one tree, and yet not 
one showed the slightest injury. 

In all birds, of course, one can tell, 
more or less correctly, the nature of 
the staple diet by a study of the beak. 

There is the hawk’s beak, the seed- 
eater's beak, the fish-eater's beak, and 
so on. But we are discussing here the 
exceptions to tbe rule obtaining in this 
or that tribe. The beak of the haw¬ 
finch, for example, is that of a seed- 
eater. Bui it fell to my good fortune, 
some years ago, to be the first to 
point out that within this formidable 
weapon there was to be found a most 
effective apparatus for cracking the 
hard stones of hawthorn and other 
berries. This apparatus takes the form 
of a broad, homy, Ariated pad, on the 
roof of the mouth, presenting a surface like a file, 
wliich is brought to bear upon two homy cushions, 
one on each side of the lower jaw (Fig. 5 ). No 
other bird, apparently, possesses such an apparatus. 


so that tbe hawfinch is thus enabled to avail itself 
of a source of food beyond the reach of other species 
with which it is brought into comi^titjon in the 
stmggle for existence. 

The beak of the parrot is a more rt'mark.'able 
organ than is perhaps generally realiscil. T(» 
with, the upper jaw articulates with the cmniiini l»y 
means of a transverse 
so that it can he raised at 
will, making a more effective 
pair of forceps than is the case 
with beaks where the lower 
jaw alone is movahJe. Into 
the mechanism of space 

will not allow me tc* enter 
now. But the upper jaw. be¬ 
sides this, is peculiar in that 
the homy sheath, at its up. 
bears a series of ridges. siktK 
as are shown in the adjoining 
photograph (Fig. 2 ). But the 
precise pattern differs in 
different genera. These ridges 
serve to increase the grip of 
hard-shelled seeds, which are 
to be broken open. In the 
macaws, as everybody knows, 
the beak is of great size. Bat 
to see what a parrot's beak 
can do, one must turn to 
the black cockatoo of the Aru 
Islands, wherein it may be justly described as 
enormous. And this because it is called upon to 
perform a task beyond the powers of any other 
of the parrot tribe. It feeds, Wallace tells us, 
on the " kanary " nut, whose shell is so hard that 
it ran only be cracked with a hammer when a mere 
human desires to get at the kernel. When this bird 
essays the feat, however, it seizes the nut, which is 
quite smooth externally, end-wise in its beak, and. 
holding it firmly by the pressure of its tongue, which 
is also specially modified to this end, it cuts a trans¬ 
verse notch by a lateral sawing motion of the edge 
of the lower jaw. Then, taking hold of the nut with 
its foot, it bites off a piece of a leaf, and places this 
in the notch of the upper jaw. Replacing the nut. 
which is prevented from slipping by the leaf, it 
then fixes the edge of the lower jaw in the notch 
just made, and breaks off a piece of the shell. 
This done, the nut is again taken in the foot, 
and the kernel extracted, bit by bit. by the ex¬ 
tensible tongue, which is armed at its tip with a 
special homy scoop. 

One might add a dozen or so remarkable types 
of beaks to this list, but there is space, now for no 
more than one to be mentioned. This is the beak 
of the helmeted hombili, which, so far, has baffled 
all attempts to interpret its peculiarities. In all 
other hom-bills the great " casque " which surmounts 
the beak is but a thin shell of hom. covering a deli¬ 
cate filagree-work bone. But in this species the 
front of the casque is formed by a dense mass of 
hom. of ivory-like texture, while the bony matter 
behind it is immensely strengthened to form a but¬ 
tress. seen in the accompanying photograph (Fig. 4 ). 
From this it would seem that the whole structure 


is used as a hammer, like the King’s seal in rlie 
tale of " The Prince and the Pauper," ' lo nack 
with;" But no one has ever seen ir employed for 
this purpose. It is but a guess awaiting confirmation. 



FIG. !.—THE PREY OF THE 
SNAIL-HAWK: THE APPLE-SNAIL. 
WHICH REPELS OTHER FOES 
BY DISCHARGING SLIME. 



FIG. 2.—TrfE PECULIAR MECHANISM OF A PARROTS BEAK: 
THE UNDER SURFACE OF THE UPPER JAW, SHOWING THE 
CURIOUS ARRANGEMENT OF RIDGES KNOWN AS THE “FILE." 
Photograph* by E. J. Afonly. 



FIG. 5.—ADAPTED FOR CRACKING FRUIT STONES: ^THE STRANGE 
CRUSHING-PAD ON THE ROOF OF THE MOUTH OF THE HAW¬ 
FINCH, WITH CUSHIONS ON THE LOWER JAV/ WORKING IN 
OPPOSITION TO THE PAD.—IPA<)«»gra/»* by E. J. Maaty ] 
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LOCUST-FIGHTING: “MILITARY ORGANISATION” AGAINST A PLAGUE THAT 
AFFLICTS ARGENTINA, PALESTINE, AND AFRICA. 


Article py Leonard Matters. Tllvsthation^ Supplied to Him by the Argentine Government. 



THE ARCEIITINE FARMERS' •• FRONT LINE " AGAINST AN ADVANCING ARMY OF LOCUSTS IN THE ** HOPPER ’* STAGE. WHEN THEY CRAWL OVER THE GROUND 
AND ARE EASILY ATTACKED : A FIFTY-MILE-LONC ZINC BARRIER, AGAINST WHICH THEY PILE THEMSELVES IN MASSES. 

--- P • • 


**/^F all the troubles that harass the agriculturist in foreign lands,“ writes 
^ Mr. Leonard Matters. '* a plague of locusts is the worst. Droughts, 
floods, tornadoes, and rabbits each constitute a special trial to the farmers 
of Africa. Australia, and the United States. Quite commonly those countries 
have also to put up with swarms of locusts, but in the Argentine Republic 
this is the one persistent pest that, apparently, will never be eradicated. 
And if the Argentine farmer had the choice between his own special enemy 
and those that inflict such harm upon his fellows in other lands, he would 
gladly make an exchange and consider himself lucky. Locusts are always 
present in some parts of the Argentine. Though it is claimed that they do 
not breed within the Republic, but come from the remote and unpopulated 
wastes of Bolivia. Brazil, and Paraguay, they are to be found all the year 
round In some of the Argentine provinces. In the summer, reinforced by 
fresh swarms that must travel hundreds of miles, these regular dwellers within 
the boundaries of the Republic make an onslaught on the fertile agricultural 
zones, and, unless they can be checked, they will devastate.thousands of square 
miles of growing crops. It is estimated that the average annual cost of 
combating the pests and making good the damage done is from two to three 
million pounds. Actually the Argentine Government maintains a constant 
war on the locusts. The * Defense Agricola* (Agricultural Protection Depart¬ 
ment) represents the general staff responsible for the never-relaxing campaign 
against the pest. Throughout the country, and right away on the frontiers 
of the Republic, there are divisional ^nd battalion headquarters whose duty 
it is to observe and report on the activities of the locusts, and at many 
strategical points companies of men are held In readiness to attack the 
invading host. Moreover, there are several ‘ arsenals' In which the mat^rut 
of war is got ready and kept In reserve against the moment when the advance 
posts report that the enemy is on the march or In flight, and It is essential 
to protect a given area of country from ruthless devastation. A study of 
the characteristics and methods of invasion of the locust pest discloses many 
interesting facts, and demonstrates how essential It is, if the invader is to be 
coped with successfully, that something very much like a military organisation 
must be pitted against him. About every seven years the locusts reach a 
maximum of strength, as though they had been building up their forces and 

[ComtiHtud in P^.x 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE TO THE LOCUST: 
BRETHES), WHICH DESTROYS MILLIONS. 



V PARASITIC PLY (SARCOPHAGA CARtDEl 
BUT STARVES WHEN LOCUSTS DISAPPEAR 



^ TO 35 DAYS ^ 

EMBRYONIC STAGE BB 



FROM LARVA TO FINAL EGG-LAYING: STAGES IN THE UFE OF A LOCUST—ABOtTf 
220 DATS. DURING WHICH ONE FEMALE PRODUCES A PROGENY OF SOME 290.000- 

>€ — 


preparing themselves for the attack in their remote fastnesses. They genersllr 
invade the Argentine Republic in three well-defirred columns, representing 
right, left, and centre armies. These columns fly a certain distance, and 

then alight to lay their eggs In the ground. Each female locust will la)r 
from 80 to 120 eggs at a sitting. Having eaten the ground bare around the 
first camping and nesting place, the swarms fly on, descending at night, eatinf 
all they can. and then moving forward steadily but surely. Those who tx* 
watching the movements of the enemy get plenty of warning, because from 
all points along the frontier telegrams daily pour In on the general staff, snd 
bulletins are issued to the agricultural centres stating that locusts are oo the 
move, and precautions must be taken. Meanwhile the advancing hosts sre 
clearing everything before them.' At intervals of from 15 to 20 days the 
females lay further batches of eggs—eight lots In all—and, long before the 
original swarms have reached the limits of their incursions, there are new 
armies of locusts literally springing from the ground at their rear. It ^ 
these newly born armies that the farmers (ear most, and against which til 
the energy of destructive war is directed. The life of a locust is approximstelx 
220 days. It passes through several stages In its metamorphic existencr- 
Hatched after 25 to 35 days of incubation in the warm earth, it is. for * 
limited period, in the larva stage. Then it becomes a ‘ hopper.' and at 
60 days it is fully grown and fledged with wings. In the hopper stage it 
comparatively helpless against man's attacks, but when it can rise in 
it is safe. Every effort is consequently made to destroy the locusts while 
they must keep to the ground. In black swarms that make the earth seeoi 
alive and in motion, the hoppers crawl over the country, devouring everjrihmf 


-ir 


A French expert Is reported to have developed a virus that will kill the locust, but his experiments in Algeria have not glvm 

any positive results so far. Argentine authorities pin their faith, after direct attack in the manner already described, to the operations of a parasitic dy. 

whose enmity to the locust has been described by Dr. Juan Br^thes in a booklet published by the Biological Institute of the Argentine Rural Society. This 
interesting Insect, known as sorcopha^a caridei brithes, after Dr. Brlthes. confines its attention exclusively to the locust, and will not, like other flies, live on 
flesh or vegetable matter. The female pursues the winged locust, and deposits her eggs in its body, which she pierces with her sharp ovipositor. The eggs 
duly hatch and the parasitic larvc destroy the locust. Dr. Brdthes states that in the Province of Cordoba, where locusts are present during the greater 

part of the year, the parasitic flies can be seen in swarms attacking their enemy. Why the fly does not completely eradicate the pest is explained by 
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tion, the permanent of. 
ficials supervising, dir¬ 
ecting, and lending their 
aid with experienced 
locust-fighters and ma¬ 
terial for barriers and 
traps. Inspectors at 
various towns notify all 
the farmers when the 
locusts are coming, and 
commandeer what la¬ 
bour is required for 
erecting the zinc fences. 
They also pay the 
farmers for the bodies 
of the slain at the rate 
of about fivepence per 
too pounds. Some idea 
of the destruction that 
takes place is obtained 
from the statement that 
in a recent year, when 
the plague was by no 
means at Its worst, the 
* Defensa Agricola ’ re¬ 
ported that 1240 tons 
of flying locusts, 1550 
tons of larvs, and 60,124 
tons of hoppers had 
been accounted for under 
its direct supervision. 
In the'Province of Santa 
F6 during the summer 
of 1920-21. the slaughter 
of the enemy amounted 
in four days to 1000 
tons: and that same 
season 35.615 tons of 
hoppers were killed in 
the Province of Cor¬ 
doba over an area of 
83,000 acres. How 
many locusts go to a 
ton ? Apart from direct 
methods of attack 
science is taking a hand 


CHECKED BY A ZINC BARRIER AND FALLING INIO A TRAP CONSISTING OF A TRENCH WITH OVERHANGING ZINC EDGES : 
.A *'MASS ATTACK" OF LOCUSTS IN THE HOPPEK STAGE DOOMED TO DESTRUCTION. 


n their path. They are 
destroyed by the simple 
^ut costly process of 
raising a line of zinc 
breastworks across the 
direction of their ad¬ 
vance, and then driving 
them into traps. A zinc 
barrier, three or four 
feet high, will stop hop¬ 
ping locusts. They pile 
themselves in masses 
against this obstacle and 
can be raked up, or, if 
left to themselves, will 
take the line of least 
resistance to deep pits 
in which they are 
trapped. If not checked 
and destroyed at the 
hopper stage of their 
existence, the locusts 
will develop wings and 
fly further into the 
agricultural zones, and 
there begin laying and 
creating new armies of 
lusty, voracious progeny 
10 carry on the work of 
destruction. Each 


female, at the time of 
her death, has about 
35,000 active descend¬ 
ants, and her other 
progeny in one stage or 
another of incubation 
will bring the number 
of locusts for which she 
is directly responsible 
up to about a quarter 
of a million. When the 
Argentine Republic Is 
invaded by locusts, the 
law compels every land¬ 
holder to do his part 
in the work of destruc- 



INSECT PESTS OF WHICH OVER 60,000 TONS WERE DESTROYED IN A SINGLE YEAR IN ARGENTINA : TWO HUGE MOUNDS OF LOCUSTS 
TRAPPED BY ZINC BARRIERS AND READY TO BE BURNT. 


w 


fact that, as the locusts disappear, so the swarms of parasitic insects die of starvation. Those locusts which escape to the \^ilds breed up new armies, and 
the few survivors of the flies have to breed up in turn to make any impression on the recruited hosts that invade the Republic. Nature does not, in this 
instance, seem to have made any provision for the maintenance of the balance of power on the right side. Dr. Brlthes realises the weakness of the situation, 
and of his own claim that the fly is the best agent for the destruction of the locust, and he has proposed a scheme under which the parasites shall be gathered 
in the larva stage and artificially kept in a state of suspended animation to be incubated as the locusts increase. Perhaps some day the scheme will be tried 
and will be so scientifically adjusted—number of flies to locusts—that pest and parasite will disappear together." Similar plagues of locusts, in Palestine, were 
H ustrated and described in our issue of February 7, 1920, and in South Africa in the number for June 2, 1923. 


















N ot gften has it been given to archaeologists, as 
it was given to Schliemann at Tiryns and 
Mycenae, or to Stein in the deserts of Turkestan, to 
light upon the remains of a long-forgotten civilisation. 
It looks, however, at this moment, as if we were on 
the threshold of such a discovery in the plains of 
the Indus. 

Up to the present our knowledge of Indian anti¬ 
quities has carried us back hardly further than the 
third century befbre Christ. Of the long aiges before 
the coming of the Greeks and the rise of the Maui^ 
dynasty ; of the tsrth and growth of civilisation in 
the great river basins ; of the cultural development 
of the races who one after another poured into the 
peninsula from the north and west—of these and 
other problems relating to that dim and remote 
past, archaeology has given us but the faintest glim¬ 
merings ; for almost the only remains of those early 
times that have come down to us have been rough 
implements of the Stone and Copper Ages, groups 
of prehistoric graves in the south of 
the peninsula, and some rude cyclopean 
walls at Rajagriha in Bihar. On the 
other hand, from the third century 
B.C. onwards, we have, on the whole, 
a fairly clear idea of man's handiwork 
in general: of his religious and domestic 
architecture, of his formative arts, of 
his weapons and utensils, of his personal 
ornaments and his jewellery, his coins 
and gems, and of Uie scripts which he 
used in his writing. And whenever 
it happens that new antiquities come 
to light—no matter to what race or 
religion they may belong—it is invari¬ 
ably possible to assign them with 
confidence and within relatively narrow 
limits to their respective age or class. 

Now, however, there has unex¬ 
pectedly been unearthed, in the south 
of the Panjab and in Sind, an entirely 
new class of objects which have nothing 
in common with those previously known 
to us, and which are unaccompanied 
by any data that might have helped 
to establish their age and origin. 

The two sites where these some¬ 
what startling remains have been dis¬ 
covered are some 400 miles apart— 
the one being at Harappa in the 
Montgomery I^trict of the Pan jab ; 
the other at Mohenjo - Daro, in the 
Larkana District of Sind. At both 
these places there is a vast expanse of 
artificial mounds, evidently covering 
the remains of once ftourishing cities, 
which, to judge from the mass of 
accumulated debris, rising as high as 
60 ft. above the level of the plain, 
must have been in existence for many 
hundreds of years. Such groups of 
mounds abound in the plains of the 
Indus, just as they do in Mesopotamia 
and the valley of the Nile ; and they 
are specially conspicuous along the 
banks of the old, dried-up beds of 
the main stream and its tributaries, not only in 
Sind, but in Bahawalpur State and in the Panjab. 

The opportunities for excavation, therefore, in 
this part of India may be regarded as almost limit¬ 
less ; and, when it can be carried out on thorough 
and systematic lines, there is no doubt that the field 
will prove a peculiarly fertile one. Up to date, 
however, the meagre resources at the disposal of the 
Archxological Department have permitted it to under¬ 
take little more than preliminary trial-digging on 
these two sites : and it goes without saying that the 
remains disclosed are correspondingly limited. Yet, 
such as they are. they are full of promise. 

At Mohenjo-Paro. the main street of the old city 
can still be discerned as a broad highway running 
from the south bank of the river towards the south¬ 
east, with houses fringing it on either side. VVTiat 
is surmised by the discoverer, Mr. Bancrji, to have 
been the royal palace, stood at the point where this 
road emerged on to the quays of the river side. 
Opposite to it, in the now dry bed of the river, are 
several islands from which rose the principal shrines 
of the city, the highest and, no doubt, the chief of 
them all, being a massive Buddhist stupa raised on 
a high oblong platform, and surrounded by sub¬ 
sidiary shrines and monastic quarters. These remains 
belong to about the second century A.D., when the 
Kushans were paramount in the north-w'cst of India ; 
and. judging by the finds already made—particularly 
the um burials, remnants of painted frescoes 


inscribed in Brahmi and Kharoshthi characters, new 
types of coins and other novel objects—there can 

no doubt that their further exploration will result 
in welcome Light being thrown on this very obscure 
period of Indian history. 

Valuable, however, as these remains arc likely 
to prove, it is not in them that the real interest of 
Mohenjo-Daro centres at the moment. Deep down 
below the Buddhist monuments described above, 
or at other parts of the site appearing close to the 
surface itself, there are at least two other strata of 
buildings belonging to much earlier epochs, and 
containing a variety of brick structures—the character 
and antiquity of which can at present only be sur¬ 
mised. Among these older structures one group is 
especially worthy of mention. Besides various halls 
and passages and chambers, it includes a massive 
Structure—apparently a shrine—^with walls seven or 
eight feet thick, pierced by several conduits which, 
in the opinion of the excavator, served for carrying 


off the lustral water when the shrine or image within 
it was washed. In another part of the same group 
is what appears to be an altar built of small glazed 
bricks, and provided with a drain of similar brick¬ 
work. Some idea of the appearance of these early 
buildings, and of their present state of preservation, 
is afforded by two of the photographs reproduced, 
the one (on this page) showing a staircase to the 
south-west of the shrine referred to, with a conduit 
in the foreground from which the covering of marble 
slabs has been removed ; the other (on page 529 ), 
illustrating the glazed-brick flooring in a bay on 
the western fagade of the same shrine. 

At Harappa, Mr. Daya Kam Sahni's excavations 
disclosed as many as seven or eight successive levels, 
demonstrating the long and continuous occupation 
of the ate during many hundreds of years prior to 
the third century B.C. ; and throughout most, if not 
all, of this long period, burnt brick of a good quality 
was used for building purposes. The site at Harappa, 
however, has suffered much from the depredations 
of railway contractors and others, and the structures 
brought to light are in a more fragmentary condition 
than at Mohenjo-Daro. On the other hand, the 
smaller antiquities are generally identical in character 
with those from Mohenjo-Daro, and some o£ them 
even are better preserved. These smaller anti¬ 
quities from the two sites comprise new varieties 
of potteries both painted and plain, some fashioned 
by hand and some turned on the wheel ; terra¬ 


cottas ; toys ; bangles of blue glass, paste and shell ; 
new types of coins or tokens ; knives and cores of 
chert ; dice and chessmen ; a remarkable series of 
stone rings ; and, most important of all, a number 
of engraved and inscribed seals. Iron does not 
occur at all. except in the latest deposits, and metal 
objects of any kind are scarce, particularly at Harappa 
Of all these antiquities the most valuable are 
the stone seals, not only because Ihev arc inscribetj 
with legends in an unknown pictographic script, 
but because the figures engraved on them, and the 
style of the engraving, are different from anything 
of the kind hitherto met unth in Indian art Some 
of them are of steatite, others of ivory, and other? 
of stone and paste. In shape most arc square, and 
provided at the back with a boss pierced with a 
small hole for suspension. The animals engraved 
on them are in some instances bulls; in others, unj 
corns ; but it is to be observed that neither tbe 
Indian humped bull nor the water-buffalo occurs 
among them. 

As to the strange pictographs w'bicb 
do duty for letters, three points are 
worthy of remark : first, that the 
marks (apparently vowel signs) attached 
to many of the pictographs indicate 
a relatively high stage of development ; 
secondly, that some of the inscriptions 
from Mohenjo-Daro betray a later 
stage in the evolution of this script 
than those from Harappa; thirdly, 
that they bear no resemblance whatever 
to any ancient Indian alphabet known 
to us ; but, on the other hand, they 
do bear a certain general affinity to 
pictographs of the Mycenaean age in 
the Mediterranean area, though it is 
not possible to point to any of the 
symtiols as being actually identical. 

Examples of this pictographic writ¬ 
ing are found not only on the seal 
dies, but also (at Mohenjo-Daro) on 
certain oblong bars of copper which 
their discoverer assumes to have been 
coins, since they are similar in shape 
to the early Indian oblong coins known 
as " punch-marked," though they do 
not correspond in weight with any 
recognised standards used in ancient 
India. Should this assumption of Mr. 
Banerji's prove correct, it would mean 
that these coins may turn out to be 
the earliest in existence, since the 
first coins hitherto known to have 
been struck in any other country are 
the Lydian pieces of the seventh 
century B.C. 

Notwithstanding that the curious 
ring stones mentioned above have been 
found in large numbers on both sites, 
the purpose to which they were put 
has hitherto quite baffled the ingenuity 
of the excavators ; though, for reasons 
into which it would take too long to 
enter here, Mr. Bauerji believes that 
they were in some way connected with 
the BMar/aris, or shrines of eternal fire. They are of 
all sizes, from that of a small napkin ring up to 
fifty pounds in weight, and are made of various 
coloured stones or marble ; but what is particularly 
curious about them is that in many specimens the 
upper and lower surfaces arc undulating. 

Another remarkable and significant feature at 
the Mohenjo-Daro site is the character of the burial 
customs. In the earliest period the practice was 
to bury the body in a hunched position in a brick 
tomb, generally of square or oblong form. Later 
on (it may be very much later), the custom obtained 
of burning the bedy. as is commonly done in India 
to-day, and depositing the ashes in a small urn, 
wliich, along with two or three others, was placed 
inside a larger round jar. accompanied by several 
miniature vessels containing food, raiment, and so on. 

To what age and to what people do these novel 
antiquities belong ? Those are the two questions 
which will naturally occur to the reader, and to 
which a score of different answers may perhaps 
suggest themselves. As to the first question, all 
that can be said at present is that the period during 
which this culture flourished in the Indus valley 
must have extended over many centuries, and that 
it came to an end before the rise of the Maurya pow’cr 
in the third century B.C. So much may be inferred, 
on the one hand, from the many successive strata 
of habitation, particularly on the Harappa .site : on 
the other, from the presence of copper weafions. and 
C^imura <•» fagf 




UNEARTHED DEEP DOWN BELOW THE BUDDHIST MONUMENTS OF THE SECOND 
CENTURY AT MOHENjaOARO: MUCH EARLIER REMAINS—A STAIRCASE OUTSIDE A 
SHRINE, WITH A CONDUIT COVERED BY MARBLE SLABS (IN THE FOREGROUND). 
Photograph fry the Archaologiad Surv€y of India, WtsUrn Circle. By Courtesy of Sir John Marshall. 
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“MODERN” REFINEMENTS IN ANCIENT INDIA: ARTS A 

Photographs by the Archeological Survey of India, Westerm Cisci 


BEUEVEO TO HAVE BEEN CONNECTED WITH “SHRINES OF ETERNAL ^ 
MYSTERIOUS RING-STONES (FREQUENT ON BOTH THE NEW PREHlSTCkRX: C 


WITH HEADDRESSES RECALLING THE MEDLEVAL FASHIONS IN EUROPE : PREHISTORIC INDIAN TERRACOTTA 
FIGURINES FROM HARAPPA (SIMILAR TO SOME FOUND AT PATNA, IN BIHAR). 


TAPERING AT THE BASE : A PREHISTORIC EARTHERN STORE Ml 
FROM HARAPPA (WITH A TWO-FOOT RULE BESIDE IT). 


IMPLEMENTS USED BY A PREHISTORIC INDIAN PEOPLE IN THE REMAINS OF WHOSE BUILDINGS THERE IS NO A MODERN REFINEMENT OF LUXURY USED BY A ‘ PREHISTORK 
TRACE OP IRON: FLAKES AND KNIVES OF CHERT FOUND DURING THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE EARLIER BUILDINGS PEOPLE IN INDIA : A HORIZONTAL JAR (ABOUT 6) IN. HIGH) OESCRIBD 

AT MOHENJO-DARO. AS A WINE OR WATER COOLER. 

There is a remarkably modern touch about many of these objects found on the two newly discovered prehistoric sites in the Indus Valley, at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa, described by Sir John Marshall in his article on page 528 of this number. TTie discoveries, as he points out, have brought to light evidences 
of a hitherto unknown period of primitive Indian culture, including a form of picture-writing quite new to archaeology. “ The smaller antiquities irom the 
two sites," says Sir John, “ comprise new varieties of potteries both painted and plain, some fashioned by hand, and some turned on the wheel, terra-cottas, 
toys, bangles, of blue glass, paste and shell, new types of coins or tokens, knives, and cores of chert, dice and chessmen, a remarkable series of stone rings, 

and, most important of all, a number of engraved and inscribed seals (illustrated on page 532). Iron does not occur at all. except in the latest deposits, and 

metal objects of any kind are scarce, particularly at Harappa. . . . Notwithstanding that the curious ring stones mentioned above have been found in large 

numbers on both sites, the purpose to which they were put has hitherto quite baffled the ingenuity of the excavators, though Mr. Banerji believes that thev 
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DRAFTS OF A NEWLY DISCOVERED PREHISTORIC 


RACE. 


3URTESY OF Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Arch.*ology in India. 




POSSIBLY WORM OM THE WRISTS OF PREHISTORIC WDIAN BEAUTIES SOME 3000 YEARS AGO : BANGLES 
(ABOUT 31 in. ACROSS) OF BLUE GLASS PASTE, FOUND AT HARAPPA. 


USED IN PREHISTORIC URN*BURIAL TO HOLD FOOD OR RAIMENT AND PLACED WITH THE URN INSIDE 
A LARGER JAR : MINIATURE FIDIERAL POTTERY { i TO i} IN. HIGH) FROM MOHENJO-DARO. 


TRINKETS WORN BY PREHISTORIC INDIAN PEOPLE: MISCELLANEOUS BEADS OF 
CORNELIAN, SHELL, AND SO ON, FROM MOHENJO-DARO. 


INDKATING A HIGH DEGREE OF DECORATIVE ART IN THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD AT MOHENJO-DARO : 
THREE FRAGMENTS OF POLYCHROME POTTERY WITH DESIGNS OF VARIOUS PATTERNS. 


BEAUTIFULLY SHAPED AND PROPORTIONED: A COMPLETE PAINTED VASE (ABOUT INDICATING AN ANALOGY BETWEEN THE PREHISTORIC ART OP THE INDUS VALLEY AND THAT 

6 IN. HIGH) OF THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD FOUND DURING THE EXCAVATIONS OF BALUCHISTAN: POLYCHROME POTTERY FROM THE LATTER COUNTRY (LOWER ROW) COMPARED 

AT HARAPPA. WITH EXAMPLES FROM MOHENJO-DARO [TOP ROW). 


were in some way connected with the Bhartaris, or shrines of eternal fire. They are of all sizes, from that of a small napkin ring up to 50 lb. in weight, and 
are made of various coloured stones or marble; but what is particularly curious about them is that in many specimens, the upper and lower surfaces are 
undulating. Another remarkable and significant feature at the Mohenjo-Daro site is the character of the burial customs. In the earliest period the practice 
was to bury the body in a hunched position in a brick tomb (see page 529). Later on the custom obtained of burning the body, as is commonly done in 
India to-day, and depositing the ashes in a small urn which, along with two or three others, was placed inside a larger round jar, accompanied by several 
miniature vessels containing food or raiment.” It is an interesting problem who these prehistoric people were, and whence they came. Painted pottery and 
other objects somewhat analogous to those from Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa have been found in Baluchistan, and there are linguistic reasons for believing that 
it was by way of Baluchistan that the Dravidian races (thought by some writers to have been originally connected with the Mediterranean) entered India.” 
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UNKNOWN INDIAN PICTURE-WRITING: A NEW PROBLEM IN PALiCOGRAPHY. 



Photogkaths by thx Abc&bolooical Svkvxy of India, Wkstirn CUclb. By Covrtksy of Sir John Marshall, Director-Gxnbral of Arch<bolocy in India. 



ENGRAVED WITH A PICTDGRAPHIC SCRIPT UNUKE ANY PREVIOUSLY KNOWN INDIAN BEARING FIGURES OF BULLS AND MYSTERIOUS PICTOGRAPHIC SYMBOLS, SOME 

ALPHABET, BUT SOME%VHAT RESEMBLING MYCENiEAN PICTOGRAPHS: PREHISTORIC SEALS RESEMBLING ROMAN NUMERALS: PREHISTORIC INDIAN SEAU FROM HARAPPA 

FROM MOHENjO-OARO AND HARAPPA. AND MOHENJO-DARO WITH AN UNKNOWN FORM OF PICTURE-WRITING. 



MADE PERHAPS TO AMUSE UTTLE PREHISTORIC PEOPLE IN THE INDUS VALLEY TWO OR THREE THOUSAND TEARS AGO: 
TERRA-COTTA ANIMALS, BIRDS, AND OTHER TOYS FROM BIOHENJO-DARO. 


USED WITH A PREHIS¬ 
TORIC MORTAR : A PESTLE 
OF BLACK HiCMATlTE 




PREHISTORIC UiDIAR DECORATIVE ART: MISCELLANEOUS ORNAMENTS OP CONCH SHELL FOR INLAYINC, FOUND AT MOHENJO-DARO 
(WITH A MEASURE INDICATING THE HEIGHT OF THE BIGGEST ONE—2 INCHES). 


PREHISTORIC CREMA¬ 
TION: A FUNERAL URN 
OF RED GLAZED WARE. 

Of unique and (ajoinating Interest is the discovery of an unknown form of pre- 
hfstoric Indian picture-writing, which, like the Minoan script found at Knossos In 
Crete, still awaitj interpretation. The new Indian pictographs occur on seals 
found at Harappa and Mohonlo-Daro in the Indus Valley.' "The figures engraved 
on them and the style of the engraving,” writes Sir John Marshall (in his article 
on page 520), " are different from anything of the kind hitherto met with in 
Indian art. Some of them are of steatite, others of ivory and others of stone 
and paste, tn shape most are square and provided at the back with a boss 


pierced with a small hole for suspension. The animals engraved on them are in 
some Instances bulls, in others unicorns, but neither the Indian humped bull nor 
the water-buffalo occurs among them. As to the strange pictographs which do 
duty for letters . . . they bear no resemblance whatever to any ancient Indian 
alphabet known to us, but. on the other hand, they do bear a certain general 
affinity to pictographs of the Mycenaan age In the Mediterranean area. At 
Sir John Marshall's suggestion, we give all the photographs of seals, so that there 
may be a greater chance of any of our expert readers helping to elucidate the script. 
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A RARE BIRD ONCE THOUGHT EXTINCT SEEN RECENTLY. 

DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY G. E. LODGE. 



“ THE SIZE OF A GOOSE AND SIMILAR IN COLOUR AND SHAPE TO A WATER-HEN ” : THE NOTORNIS, A VERY RARE 
NEW ZEALAND BIRD THAT WAS RECONSTRUCTED FROM FOSSIL BONES BEFORE A LIVING SPECIMEN WAS DISCOVERED. 


The Notornis is an exceedingly rare bird of New Zealand, described as "the she 
of a goose and similar in colour and shape to a water-hen.” One was seen kst 
year at Dusky Sound, in the South Island, Fiord district, where specimens had 
previously been captured, the last one as long ago as 1898. It is an interesting 
fact that the Notornis was first discovered in fossil form before it was ever seen 
alive, and scientists regarded it as extinct. It was in 1847 that part of a fossil 


skull was found, by Mr. W. Mantell, among volcanic ashes in the North Island, 
and from these remains the bird was reconstructed by Professor Owen. ^*^st 

living specimen, caught in 1849, verified his work almost exactly. This specimen 
was caught, killed, and eaten by a party of sealers, but Mr. Mantell obtained the 
skin. Later, three other birds were captured, and the skin of one is now in the 
I British Museum of Natural History. — [Draining CopyrightcU tn the UmlcU StaUs 
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THROWN INTO RELIEF BY THE VIEWINUMASK: PREHISTORIC MONSTERS. 

//.I -*- .1 ..'.'7 ./S/'<<N >11 /i', ,(■/ i.xxkt’d nt the \'lavini;-Ma-<h aV Suf^^dv l',ui ‘ *'(' 



WIIH H:< NSr IL'^KS STANDISG Ot.'l in BOID RFL 1F^ V.HrN SFFN IHROLT.H 

IHi v:. VS M.-V/'i: • an AMLPICAN mastodon, from THF. state of M!b:^OURl. 

Tti'' <■ ]u: •* of prehi'^ori' inon'Trs. all in tho Natural FL.tnrv Museum 

at Soiuli Kf-i, r>i tun. lend theiii.sel%es p-iiticulai.y well to Aii.u iyph troatsnent. as 
our rpqdc’r-, w.:!i s^e when they examine them throutdi the red and i^reon viewinc:- 
mM'It w. h iniho; ll’.rin stand out in full sterenermir rcliff. 11 tiie sper’ainr's 
head bo movo't to and fio while lofikin^j at tl.e above illusirn’ii'ins, the r.ieat 
shell nins w.) .inoe.ir to .sway nienacine.ty. This etfec’ is e'.oecial’v vivid with the 
hi.”,' r.fcl fi: I>rl d-jein. wlm rne.i ires ft. o in. fin-n lie.id to ei.d ol tail. 


A COUSIN OF THE MONSTER? WHO.SF, TRACKS WrRE FOUND IN THE ROO'-T OF .AMFRICAN 
COAL-MINESs A HORNED DINOSAUR . / A/( A AT / (Us FkU.M WYuMlNG. 

His neck alone is 23 ft. 3 in. lon^. The Dinosaur tribe have of late been much 
in evidence. In our last issue we il!u.sTated dinosaur tracks found in the roofs 
of coal-mines in Utah, and the famous dino.saur eijc.s. ten million years old, wiil 
also be rpmembered. Those of our readers who have no* already eot a viewing- 
mask may obtain one by filling up the coupon on Cover 3 of this number, and 
sending it with postage stamps to the value of I’d. Inland, nr r'd. '-nreign' to 
“The Illustrated London News" lAnaglyph , iS. E'>-;e\ S'rppt, L'lr'h’ti, W,C.2. 

M iin M. ; m i Nm, h^■ H'-n.;.'.. .n Ki . i . 
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LIKE OUR HEADING DESIGN OF ST. PAUL’S: A SALON PHOTOGRAPH. 

From tbs PHorocRAra by Waltbr Bbmimctoii ik tub London Salon or Pnotoorapw. By Courtssy or tmi Photocrathbr and thr Salon. 



AN ADELPHI WINDOW ” : A PICTURESQUE GLIMPSE OF ST. PAUL’S, WITH ITS “ CROSS OF GOLD THAT SHINES 
OVER CITY AND RIVER A FINE PHOTOGRAPH BY WALTER BENINGTON. 


This finely devised photofraph, with a distant glimpse of St. Paul’s seen from an > 
Adelphi window across the trees of the Embankment Cardens, is one of the many 
beaut'ful exhibits at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water>Colours at 5a. Pall Mall East. The 
exhibition will remain open daily until October 4, and should not be missed by 


anyone interested in photography as a fine art. The view of St. Paul’s the 
adjacent buildings is curiously reminiscent of the familiar heading to this paper 
printed on the front page and in a slightly different form on the cover. M*”* ^^ter 
Bonington, we may add. has three other London studies in the Salon, entitled 
“ Bush House at Night,” “ A Thaw in the Suburbs.” and ” Lighting-up Tl*n*»** 
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T ravelling through several countries during 
holidays, I met, of course, many people, and 
again, of course, the conversation soon drifted from 
politics towards Wembley and—the stage. It was 


yet discreet power of the interpretation. Even revue, 
which at home is considered as a mere pastime and 
as a kind of holiday for actors, came in for its meed 
of eulogy. One critic very capably remarked that 


TEAM WORK JN VARIETY: THE PRESENT COMPANY OF THE CO-OPTIMISTS. NOW GIVING AN EXCELLENT 
PROGRAMME AT THE PALACE THEATRE. 

Our photograph shows (left to right) Mr. Davy Burnaby. Miss Anita Elson. Mr. Melville Gideon (composer of the music), Miss 
Neta Underwood. Mr. Austin Melford, Miss Hermione Baddeley, Mr. Gilbert Childs. Miss Doris Bentley, Mr. Wolseley Charles, and 

Mr. Stanley Holloway. 


ever so, in a way. but on this occasion I observed a 
great difference. For years, whenever the English 
stage was under discussion abroa d among people 
who fancied that they knew something about it, the 
note was one of disparagement. How often have I 
not heard it: The English, with exceptions, cannot 
act; and as for the plays, they were inferior fd*the 
degree of childishness." It was not expressed so 
drastically—in fact, with much flippant how of 
words—but this was the essence. A shibboleth—the 
remnant of a tradition—just as it was the fashion to 
exalt the Parisian stage above all others. 

Thinking it over, one wonders what these detrac¬ 
tors actually saw. and how it came to pass that the 
tide gradu^ly turned. I fancy that, in the first 
instance, the vogue of Pinero and Jones, and later, 
more intensely, the world-wide influence of Shaw, 
were the predominant reformers; and that, as far 
as acting was concerned, the regime of Barker made a 
great impression on all those who, as foreign news¬ 
paper correspondents in London or as interested 
visitors, reported progress. For nowadays a great 
deal is written in foreign papers about our drama, 
and one correspondent, Mr. P. van Eyck, the gifted 
correspondent of the Nieuwe RoUerdamsche Courant, 
is allowed more space for the review of a single English 
play than is vouchsafed in three London dailies to¬ 
gether. In Germany, too, much is imparted about 
our drama, and the Neue Freie Presse in Vienna has 
in Mr. Sil Vara, himself a playwright of great dis¬ 
tinction, a contributor who has the English stage at 
his finger-ends, and is permitted to hold forth about 
it to his heart’s content. To quote one instance of 
how highly English plays and players are considered 
in Holland, let me relate the proposal of a great news¬ 
paper proprietor of the Hague to bring " Saint Joan " 
and Sybil Thorndike and all the company over to 
the Royal Residence for a couple of performances, 
with a guarantee out of his own liberal purse. Mr. 
S. F. van Oss, the director of the Haagseke Post, 
one of the most far-sighted and enterprising editors 
of the day, has, 1 understand, the plan still under 
consideration. There arc obstacles to overcome, 
probably in connection with Miss Thorndike’s plans 
and the difficulty of fitting in the flying visit with the 
projected provincial tour. But there is some prospect 
of realisation, and if it comes to pass, what a tribute 
to our theatre—to say nothing of G. B. S., whom all 
Holland worships as one of the great minds of the 
century 1 In Holland every boy and girl in their 
'teens is as familiar with Shaw as in my own youth 
we were with his literary kinsman. Multatuli, who 
one of these days will be discovered in England— a 
little late, as is our way. 

But to revert to foreign opinion about our stage. 
The change of view is truly wonderful and the appre¬ 
ciation as keen as it is acute. I have heard it said 
that the “trial scene" of " Saint Joan " is the finest 
episode in the drama of our age—with which I cor¬ 
dially agree. I have heard the performance of " Our 
Betters" praised as a harmony of aristocracy in 
acting—rather a neat coinage that ! I have heard 
about Edith Evans in " Tiger Cats," and in the 
same breath about Robert Loraine and his fellow- 
players, that their art was such perfection that one 
never thought of a translation. They did not 
trouble their heads, these appraisers of our stage, 
whether the play was of Franco-Danish descent: 
to them it was English in the true sense of the wore}— 
English by the manner, the restraint, the intense 


TWO CLEVER RECRUITS TO THE RANKS OF THE 
CO-OPTIMISTS: MISS HERMIONE BADDELEY (LEFT) 
AND MISS ANITA ELSON IN A SCENE FROM THE 
NEW PROGRAMME AT THE PALACE. 

Mias Hermione Baddeley made • reputation by her acting in 
" The Likes of Her " and '* The Forest.’* 

Before joining the Co • Optimists she 
appear«j in revue. Miss Anita Elson 
was in “Little Neily Kelly." 

if an actor succeeded in trans¬ 
forming his personality half-a- 
dozen times in an evening (as 
he saw at the Vaudeville and 
the Duke of York’s), that 
actor achieved more than one 
who created a hero in a single 
part filling an evening. There 
is a great deal of truth and 
observation in that remark. I 
look upon efficient revue-acting 
as a feat, an eloquent demon¬ 
stration of the flexibility and 
elasticity of the human mind. 

It demands much more than 
the average spectator imagines— 
he looks upon it as stuff and 
nonsense, or a frolic—it means 
a mental as well as a physical 
gift of imagination that is by 
no means a common endowment. 

Having heard all these com¬ 
forting things about our stage, 
what about my own experi¬ 
ences ? They were twofold—a 
great disappointment in Brussels, 
and a great pleasure in Hol¬ 
land. 1 am very fond of 


Brussels; 1 follow with intense interest the progress 
of the Flemish Theatre, notably in Antwerp, where, 
under Dr. de Gruyter, the strides are great and the 
repertoire a kaleidoscope of all that is up-to-date in 
several lands. But, by gad, I have seen some bad 
acting and a bad play in Brussels ! At the Scala 
they gave for the sixtieth time a military play, " Le 
B^guin du Regiment." I like military plays when 
they arc good—I wish we had a Courteline in England ; 
we have no comedies of after-war soldiering—so I 
went with expectations. But the play and the per¬ 
formance were too horrible to relate—vulgar to the 
degree of indecency, boresome in inefl^tive satire, 
and acted in a way that would have disgraced a third- 
rate British touring company of 1885 —and that 
was bad enough in all conscience. The leading 
comedian, a soldier, was made up like a knockabout 
circus clown, with a carroty stump nose for adorn¬ 
ment and big blobs of red paint on his checks. And 
what he said and did—well, there are ladies present, 
let's pass on 1 1 did. after having endured an act 

and a half, what is rare for me — went out : an 
ancient mariner, I never leave the ship before the rats. 

Then 1 came to Holland, and there I had the joy 
of living the days of my youth once again; for 1 saw a 
play forty-five years old, by the master who ‘wrote 
" Little Johannes," Frederick van Eeden, the freshling 
of his playwriting days and in its time the talk of 
the hour. It is called " The Little Porch,” and tells 
half fantastically, half realistically, how the devil 
came to a little town and upset all the conventions, 
the ways, and manners of a self-satisfied, smug, 
^small-minded -population. A - little-old-fashioned in 
its mechanism—well-nigh half a century is a long 
life-time for a play—rthe.satire is delicious and bites 
in. It is a wonderful skit on the parochial mind of 
the period—a kind of " Farmer's Wife " in a Dutch 
setting. The actors were costumed after the fashions 
of 1840 ; the stage-picture was a vision of Holland as 
it was under our grandfathers. To see Dutch actors 
handling this material is a treat. They portray 
these types of small high-life, full of ceremony, hypo¬ 
crisy. and egotism, to perfection. They literally 
breathe the atmosphere. There is no attempt at 
starring, though the cast was full of actors whose 
names are household words in Holland. They live 
in their parts and they live in their narrow sphere. 
In make - up they have to learn from our people. 
They are also a little slow of delivery sometimes. 
Each actor takes his time for his say, and, 1 may add, 
generally says it well; but a little more speed would 
vivify the action. Taking it all round, I saw a kind 
of unmistakable affinity between these Dutch players 
and the little band that has, with Eden Phillpotts’s 
famous play, Brought new life to the Court Theatre, 
which is praise indeed. 

And this was but my first bull’s-eye while doing: 
a round of Dutch theatres. About others more anon. 
Meanwhile here's good news to the many friends 
and admirers in England of Eduard Verkade. He is— 
with Mr. Verbeek—in command once more of the 
Royal Theatre at Amsterdam, where three years 
ago English actors spent happy days with " Mid- 
Channel " and " Candida." 


"A COLD FEAT, CUTTING NO REAL ICE. AND THUS PROVING THAT \ 
IS NOT COLD THAT GLITTERS”: MR. GILBERT CHILDS (ON RIGHT) LEADING THE 
CO-OPTIMISTS' ARCTIC EXPEDITION IN ** ICELAND," AT THE PALACE THEATRE. 
The figures are (from left to right) Mr. Davy Burnaby, Misa Neta Underwood. Mr. Stanley 
Holloway. Miss Doris Bentley, Mr. Austin Melford, Mias Hermione Baddeley. and Mr. Gilbert 
Childs,— [P^U>grapki by Stage Photo. Co.) 
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WHEN A BULLET IS FIRED: WHAT HAPPENS IN FRONT OF THE MUZZLE. 

By Covktesv or the PHorocRAPHiity Its. Ihiiur P. Qvayls, and m Royal PuorociLArac Society, at Wuo«e Exhibition the Photocbaphs are on View. 



1. THE nRST EFFECT OF FIRING A REVOLVER: 

EMERGING AT THE MUZZLE. 


3. **THE MUZZLE WAVE IS NOW LEAVING THE PLATE; THE GASES ARB 
PUSHED PAR OUT." 


THE BULLET IS NOW l^TH OF AN INCH QUT OF THE MUZZLE 
A NEW SOUND WAVE STARTED." 


5- "THE SECOND MUZZLE WAVE HAS NOW DEVELOPED 
IS WELL OUT OF THE MUZZLE.** 


. IS ABOUT TO EMERGE FROM THE EXPANDED CAS 
OF THE PROPELLING CHARGE.** 


This remarkable *' z^oup of six spark photographs, showing phenomena at the 
muszle of an 0*45 calibre revolver " is on view at the Royal Photographic Society's 
Exhibition in Russell Square. The full descriptions of the photographs are as 
follows: “ Fig. 1 shows a sound wave }ust emerging at the muzzle. A slight 

motion of the bullet or some gases that have leaked past it have pushed some 

of the air in the barrel forward. In Fig. 2 a number of interesting features are 
presented. There is the ring-shaped advance guard of the leakage gases, which 
now appear positively for the first time, the well-developed sound wave and the 
small particles of powder residue, each of which has its wake and waves, the 
slope of which is indicative of its speed. These particles were left in the barrel 
by a previous discharge. Some of them are going so fast that they have advanced 
beyond the sound wave. Fig. 3.—The muzzle wave is now leaving the plate; 

the gases are pushed far out, with most of the powder particles well ahead. Note 

that for the first time the wave which originated at the junction of the cylinder 
with the barret is now moving on to the plate. Its centre is seen about half an inch 


ahead of the muzzle. This wave also encloses a great number of air disturbances. 

Fig. 4.—The bullet is now I- 8 th of an inch out of the muzzle, and the sudden 

release of the pent-up gases behind it has started a new sound wave. shape 

of this wave is that of an oblate spheroid, since Its source is not A point but a 

circle whose diameter is equal to that of the bullet. The wave from ti'® cylinder 
Is now well across the plate. Fig. 5.—T*he second muzzle wave has now developed 
Into much greater proportions. The bullet is well out of the muzzle Is still 

being accelerated. The out-rushing gases are impinging on its base and being 
deflected in a direction at right angles to their former path. Some gases 

which are going faster than the bullet have blown through the spherical wave 
in the centre of the plate. Fig. 6.—The bullet is no longer being accelerated, 
and is about to emerge from the expanded gas of the propelling charge, which 
has been losing speed. The fuzzy appearance of the bullet Is due to th® hending 
or refraction of light as it passes the bullet, and is caused by gases 

which surround it." 
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THE ZEBRA AS A DECORATIVE MOTIF IN NATURE: i 

From the Photograph by Martin Johnson at the Exhibition or 



“ZEBRAS AND GNUS. KENYA COLONY. EAST AFRICA”; A VERY 

The sixty-ninth annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, which was opened the other day at the Society's headquarters. 35. Russell 
Square, is, as usual, full of interest and well worthy of a visit. As the opener, Mr. J. Dudley Johnston, observed, pictorial photography to-day 
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REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 


ftovAL Photographic Socibty. By Courtesy or the Photographer. 



STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH OF THE WILD, BY MR. MARTIN JOHNSON. 

I bas reached a very high level of achievement, which is difficult to surpass. We reproduce here one of the most striking of this year’s exhibits. 

1 The Society's first exhibition was held in 1854. The one just opened will continue until October 25. 















THE PREMIER'S CAR AND <30,000 : MR 
RAMSAY MACDONALD WITH HIS OLD FRIEND 
SIR ALEXANDER GRANT (LEFT). 


A NOTED MACEDONIAN PATRIOT 
ASSASSINATED : TODOR ALEXANDROFF, 
THE BALKAN “ROBIN HOOD/' 


THE ITALIAN WORLD-FLIER RESCUED BY AN AMERICAN CRUISER BETWEEN 
ICELAND AND GREENLAND: UEUT. LOCATELLI WELCOMED BY ADMIRAL 
MacCRUDEN ABOARD THE U.S.S. “RICHMOND." 


BROTHER OF LORD BIRKENHEAD : THE 
LATE SIR HAROLD SMITH, RECORDER 
OF BLACKBURN AMD EX-M.P. 


Todor Alexandroff, whos« assassination on August 31 by Macedonian opponents 
under Bolshevist influence was lately reported from Sofia, led a revolutionary move¬ 
ment for an autonomous Macedonia. During the' war he worked for the (Germans 

as a spy.-Lieut. Locatelli, who left Pisa on July 25 to fly round the world, 

with three companions, had to alight on the sea between Reykjavik and Greenland 
owing to engine trouble. After drifting 100 miles the seaplane was picked up 

on August 24 by the U.S.S. cruiser “ Richmond.**-Sir Harold Smith, K.C., 

had been Recorder ,of Blackburn since 1922. He was M.P. (Cons.) for Warrington 

from 1910 to 1922.-It was recently made known that last March Mr. Ramsay 

Macdonald was allotted 30,000 £1 Preference* shares in McVitie and Price, whose 
managing-director. Sir Alexander Grant, was made a Baronet in June. It has 


been explained that Sir Alexander, who, though a Conservative, is an old friend 
of the Premier, gave him a motor-car to save him from tiring train journeys, and 
the income from the shares (which revert to Sir Alexander’s estate on the 
Premier's death) is to cover the upkeep and taxation of the car. Sir Alexander 

received his Baronetcy for his gift of a national library to Scotland.- 

Emily Hickey was co-founder, with Dr. Furnivall, of the Browning Society, and 

herself a poet.-Signor Casalini was shot dead by a Communist In a tram In 

Rome on September 12 as a reprisal for the murder of Signor Matteotti.^ ' 
Sir William Martin raised over £150,000 for the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 

of which he was Scottish Secretary for thirty years.-The Emir of Katsina visite^ 

London some years ago, and was presented with two peacocks by the ** Zoo. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE WBLIC EYE 


PHOTOCRArHS BY C<H.UM8 (CON8TAKTlN<WLS), ElXJOTT AMO FrY, P. AMD A., VaMDYK, I.E, PROTOraxM, KRYSTOME, AMO CaMTRAL PBCSS. 


j CHARGED WITH THE POPE'S BLESSING ON THE FRANCISCAN SEPTEMCENTENARY 
AT CANTERBURY : CARDINAL BOURNE (FOURTH FROM RIGHT, IN FRONT) BETWEEN 
I THE R.C. BISHOPS OF SALFORD (LEFT) AND BRENTWOOD (RIGHT). 


DONOR OF A WHITE ORYX ANTELOPE TO THE 'ZOO ' : THE EMIR OF KATSINA 
(THIRD FROM LEFT) WITH HIS SON (EXTREME LEFT) AND NIGERIAN NOTABLES 
AT WEMBLEY. 
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.IN REVOLT AGAINST BOLSHEVIST TYRANNY: GEORGIA AND ITS CAPITAL. 



PHOTOCftAFMt SvrPUSD SV ToTICAL. 


TYPICAL OF klASCUUNE DRESS IN 
GEORGIA : COSTUME AS WORN 
AT TIFUS. 


THE CENTRE OF A COUNTRY WAGING A WAR OF INDEPENDENCE AGAINST BOUHEVIST OPPRESSION AND REUGIOUS PERSECUTION : A GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE CITY OF TIFLIS FROM ANOTHER POINT ON THE EAST BANK OF THE RIVER KURA. 


WHH DECORATIVE ORNAMENTS AND 
BELT : A GEORGIAN WOMAN IN 

NATIONAL DRESS. 

^ FIRST OCCUPIED BY A RUSSIAN GARRISON IN 1799: THE PICTURESQUE CITY OF TIFUS— 

THE TARTAR QUARTER. 




The Georgian delegation td the League of Nations at Geneva reported on 
September 15 that the rising against the Bolshevists had become general in the 
Caucasus: that an important tunnel on the Tiflis-Batum line (the only railway 
to the Interior) had been blown up, and the Soviet troops were retreating in 
disorder ; while a provisional Georgian Government had been established at Kutals. 
The movement is regarded not as a mere rising, but a war of independence, both 
on the part of Georgia and Azerbaijan. The Georgian Legation in Paris on 
September 15 expressed disbelief in the Bolshevist claim to have recaptured Tlflis. 
The report was contradicted from Turkish scurces, though direct communication 


with Tlflis had been interrupted for tonne ten days. The Legation stated that 
the revolt was a national movement against the Russian Soviet Invaders, who. 
after recognising Georgian independence in 1920. had occupied the country and 
maintained a regime of oppression and religious persecution for three years. The 
insurrection began towards the end of August. On September 11 a message from 
Riga said that the Soviet was daily announcing the capture and shooting of 
fresh batches of Georgian patriots, and had proclaimed its resolve to “ crush a1‘ 
armed opposition with ruthless force.'* Later reports from Constantinople sa 
that Georgian towns and villages were being burned and the inhabitants massacre 













































'THE SMUGGLERS-** By Lord T^tgnntouth tuid ChoTl€s G. Hotpot* 


T he smugglers of old suffered cutlass-cut and 
pistol-shot, fire from fuze^ and swivel-guns, 
thrust of bayonet, imprisonment in Hold, trans- 
]>ortation. outlawry, forced work in the Navy, “ the 
prevayling power of Hemp," and hanging in chains. 
Swords were ground against them. " sharp and with 



A "FREE-TRADERS*’* HAUNT: THE REMAINS OF THE ** DOG AND PARTRIDGE/’ 
OLINDON COMMON. NEAR ARUNDEL: AND THE SMUGGLERS' “CELLAR/' 
Richard Hawkins was whipped and kicked to death by two smugglers at the “ Dog and 
Partridge/' on January 28. 1748. The place ia no longer an inn, but the hotiae survives, 
.a good deal altered, as a cottage. ** In the gardm may be seen a very capacious cellar, 
excavated out of the soil and sandstone, and very much larger than a small country inn could 
have ever required for ordinary business purposes. It is known as the ’Smugglers' Cellar."' 

a good point." There tvas hasty making of bullets 
and play of powder. Patrols petitioned for new boots I 
and stockings to replace those worn out in the 
pursuit of " Free-traders." There were preventive 
officers on land and sea, with sailors and soldiery in 
support. Many traffickers fell to the “ fatal lead " 

before they could say their Nummy Dummy, their - 

"In Nomine Domine " ; rewards brought many to * 

the dock. Yet “ the most pernicious practice " per¬ 
sisted on most days and flourished during the 
"darks," the moonless nights; spout lanterns flashed 
their welcomes and their warnings ; tubs and packages 
were run all round the coast; and customs men and 
service men too often joined that Richard Morgan 
who " languished " under wounds " and languishingly 
did live for the space of one hour, and then did die " 
too often were blood-brothers of that gallant William 
Webb whose tomJ)8t^>pe proclaims— 

“ I am not dead, but sleepeth here. 

And when the Trumpet ^und 1 will appear. 

Four balls thro* me Fearced there way : ^ 

Hard it was. 1 'd no time to pray. 

This stone that here you Do see 
My Comerades erected ior the sake of me." 

But the game went on ; comparatively few of the 
offenders were put out of business, and the un- “THE ROB ROY 0 

customed found ready market among those who “AUTHOR" OF “T 

resented heavy taxes and did not deem it dishonest Jack Rattenbury. of B 

to rob Governments they regarded as extravagant of “ The Memoirs of a 

task-masters. but it may be taken that 

The fact is that the majority sympathised with work, from informatioi 

■ the gentlemen who went bv " ; some in sheer agree- was bom in 1778, and ti 

^ ^ ^ !_• 1. j ...v ... t. in the Navy, and smug 

ment with acts which enabled them to purchase ^ ^ 

luxuries they could not have afforded had dues been 

settled, some in terror. Most were only too willing teers: Fuller’s ea 

to watch the hedge or the wall: it was not theirs facture of cloth ; ; 

to inform or interfere, and they had no desire to be the payment of N: 

speenied" to appear at the assizes, especially Much of the 

when " purgury ’’ was likely to be necessary and work was simply 

someone had " squeeked." '* Each tradesman smug- pull to shore, a 

gled, or dealt in smuggled goods ; each public-house rapid carrying aw 

was supported by smugglers, and gave them in return ways so. " Crops’ 

every facility ])ossibIe; each country gentleman on —*‘ put in the col 

the coast dabbled a little in the interesting traffic; be fished up safel 

almost every magistrate shared in the proceeds or covered by a Coas 

partook of the commodities. Scarcely a house but who swam out tc 

had its place of concealment, which would accom- that floated on the 

modate kegs or bales or human beings, as the case and found it marl 

might be; and .many streets in seaport towns had a line to dumped li 

private passages from one house to another, so that on the shore — s 

the gentleman inquired for by the officers at No. i trained a dog to n 

was often walking quietly out of No. 20 , while they ing of spirits ! ? 

were searching for him in vain. The back of one vented by one " B 

street had always excellent means of communication whose shape and c 

with the front of another, and the gardens gave exit a coating of Plaste 

to the country with as little delay as possible." gravel and shells. 

In Kent "the peasantry laughed at, or aided, with seaweed, so £ 

and very often got a good day’s work, or, at all events. as possible the bloc 

a jug of genuine hollands, from the friendly smugglers ; the cliffs along the 

the cleric and the sexton willingly aided and abetted, would be dropped 

• ■' The Smugglers.” Picturesque Chapters in the History of , 

Contraband. By Lord Teignmoutb, Commander, R.N., and Charles ^ when the ti 

<i. Harper. Illustrated by Paul Hardy, by the Authors, and from ® smuggler, attir 

Old Prints and Pictures. (Cecil Palmer ; £2 rs.) gabardine, WOUld ( 


and opened the door of vault, or vestry, or church 
for the reception of the passing goods ; the clergyman 
shut his eyes if he saw tubs or jars in his way ; and it 
is remarkable what good brandy-punch was generally 
to be found at the house of the village pastor." The 
natural " confusion " of the land was another asset, 
offering shelter and “soft " roads 
_ safe from the prying. Popula¬ 
tions were scanty. '' The church¬ 
yards were frequently crowded 
at night by other spirits than 
those of the dead, and not even 
the church was exempted from 
such visitations." Horses were 
comm^deered—with their own¬ 
ers' connivance; bams, woods 
and parks were refuges. And it 
was so in Sussex, and. in lesser 
degree, in Hampshire, in Devon 
and Cornwall, and on the East 
Coast. 

^ Tobacco, tea. brandy and 

other spirits, cinnamon, bandana 
handkerchiefs, silks, laces. Leg¬ 
horn hats, and many another 
AND PARTRIDGE." contraband article came in duty 
ILERS' “CELLAR." free; and out went the forbid- 
iB at the “ Doe and ’ Owlers" handled 

Jt the house survives, sought to bolster up 

very capacious cellar, cloth-weaving in this country by 
mall country inn could starving the Continental looms; 
‘SmuEglers' Cellar."' swivel-guns for French priva- 



“THE ROB ROY OF THE WEST": JACK RATTENBURY, 
"AUTHOR" OF “THE MEMOIRS OF A SMUGGLER " (1837). 
jack Rattenbury, of Beer, Devonshire, is credited with the wTiting 
of “ The Memoirs of a SmuEgler," published at Sidmouth in 1837: 
but it may be taken that someone more literary penned the “ elegant '* 
work, from information received from the smuEgler. Rattenbury 
was bom in 1778, and was in turn privateer, ftsherman, pressed sailor 
in the Navy, and smuggler. His life was full of adventure, and he 
had a gift for escaping, although he was most unlucky. 

teers ; Fuller’s earth, used in the manu- _ 

facture of cloth ; and golden guineas for f 
the payment of Napoleon's troops. 

Much of the " Notorious Fellows’ " 
work was simply done ; a strong, quick 
pull to shore, a speedy landing, and a 
rapid carrying away. But it was not al¬ 
ways so. " Crops " were sunk and buoyed 
—“ put in the collar "—until they could 
be Ashed up safely. .One load was dis¬ 
covered by a Coast Blockade Service man 
who swam out to investigate a feather 
that floated on the sea but did not drift, 
and found it marking a cork that headed 
a line to dumped liquor. Tubs were buried 
on the shore — and a Customs officer 
trained a dog to nose out anything smell¬ 
ing of spirits ! Another device was in¬ 
vented by one " Buffy "—" tubs of spirit 
whose shape and colour were disguised by 

a coating of Plaster of Paris, studded with _ 

gravel and shells, and partially bidden 
with seaweed, so as to resemble as nearly ^ 

as possible the blocks of chalk* found under Smugglers l; 
the cliffs along the Kentish shore. The.se i;oing comr 

would be dropped from boats at night on highroads, s 

the beach, above low-water line, so as to ^fstrict runn 
be dry when the tide receded. Next day, Hindhe 

a smuggler, attired in a countryman's 
gabardine, would drive a cart on to the uiusiraiit>Hs 


sands, and load it with what appeared to be lumps of 
chalk for lime-burning." Protection was by goodwiiJ. 
as has been said, but it was also by " batmen, " a 
guard, armed with bludgeons—stout ash pol^ ; some, 
six feet in length—who were employed to keep ofi 
intruders by scaring them or by less gentle means. 

That was in the earlier, breezier days, when the 
smugglers were content, as a rule, to terrorise the 
few whose hands were against them without drawing 
more blood than would flow from a cracked sconce; 
preferring to rule by the fear of damaged crops and 
maimed stock, and burned hous^, wheat-stacks, and 
hay-ricks. Sufficient, but not over-sanguinary ! 

Later—perhaps under the dominance of the sea- 
smugglers, ever more sinister than their jovial com¬ 
rades of the land—the gangs took to more offensive 
weapons. Then, even the complaisant rebelled, even 
those eager to buy cheaply or because it was V agin' 
th' Government," even those who regarded such 
" free trade " as a right that had been theirs from 
" time out of mind." No longer would the inn¬ 
keeper give the freedom of his " hides." unless he 
were in league ; " labour ’’ was more difficult to get; 
the parson ceased to pass by on the other side when 
he found tea in his pulpit and the aisles full of 
tubs ; smugglers no longer "walked " as awe-inspiring 
phosphorescent "ghosts"; even the slabs of the 
tombstones of Hurstmonceaux churchyard, it may 
be avowed, ceased to turn on swivels and receive 
illicit stores ; the double-roof lost its value; “ Alsa- 
tias " grew rarer and rarer ; farmers voted it impolitic 
to wink as they had done when they considered sinug- 
gling to be advantageous. " as finding employ for many 
who would be otherwise thrown on their parishes ‘ ! 

Running by force killed the trade. An intf'nsive 
attack began. Officers and men of the preventive 
service were increased in numbers and efficiency; 
"betrayals” succeeded brutalities; more ptsuils 
barked alarms ; Bow Street runners, magistrates, and 
judges did their duty firmly. The result nas 
that desired—and now we have few but the iirtle 
people; the petty defiers of the Inland Revciiiie, 
and the more daring boot-leggers brought into being 
by dry America. 

But, says Mr. Harper. " there is a recrudescence 
of smuggling, on a very large scale, of which the 
public in general know, and are told, nothing ”— 
thanks, he argues, to the heavy taxation consequent 
■ upon the Great War. Further, the authors add: 

" Smuggling of cocaine and other drugs nowadays 
takes up so much of the Customs officers’ attention 
that there is some suspicion it is diverted from the 
question of brandy-smuggling in particular, and of 
other dutiable goods in general. Of course, the 
fantastically high duties on foreign spirits have now 
again made any successful evasion of the Customs 
highly remunerative.” 

Commander Lord Teignmouth and Mr. Charles G. 
Harper, “ with a common interest in those robustious old 
smuggling days," with access to official sources, and. 
most fortunately, with transcriptions of ” secret and con¬ 
fidential documents of the eighteenth century” which 
have since been destroyed by Admiralty Orders, have 
written the picturesque story of the "Free-traders” as it 
has never bwn written before. " The Smugglers ” is ev* 
ccUent in every way: two volumes of fascination.— k*"-*'* 



A "SOFT ROAD'*; SMUGGLERS’ TRACKS NEAR EWHUR^ 
Smugglers landed many a cargo near Worthing and Shoreham, and their 
^oiog comrades bore the contraband inland. “ Avoiding the 
highroads, and traversing the chaik downs by unlrequented bridleirac'A 
went across the level Weald and past the Surrey border into that still lo^l' 
district running east and west for many miles, on the line of Leith 
and Hindhead." There may still be seen the “soft roads" atom 
“free-traders'* carried their merchandue. 
lllusiraii/ms Ktproduu4 from “ Tkt SmugfUr*," by Courtny of the Amthori 
Puhlifher, Me. C<i$J Palmer. 
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D unlop cords are made in England 

by the world’s greatest tyre experts with 
a view to giving motorists longer mileage, 
greater comfort and perfect safety. 

The fact that 95% of British car manufacturers 
fit Dunlop as standard equipment is sufficient 
evidence that these ideals of mileage, comfort and 
safety have been achieved. 

DUNLOP CORDS represent the supreme 
achievement of the British Tyre industry. Every 
British motorist should fit Dunlop, not only because 
they are made in England and provide employment 
for British workers, but also because they are the 
greatest of all tyres. 

Follow the car-makers’ lead— 


DUNLOP 


nuNLOr* COMPANY LTO Bl RM) NGHAIM - BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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NATURAL HUMOURISTS-No. Ill: THE OSTRICH. 




DRAWN .SPECIALLY FOR "THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" BY J. A. SHEPHERD. 


THE LATE ARRIVAL. 




THE REPROACH. 


PENITENCE. FORGIVENESS. 

“THE REPROBATE”: AN INCIDENT OF HOME LIFE IN THE OSTRICH FAMILY. 

DrawimiS CiH’^ Kir.H teii in the United States and Canada. 
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The Dining Hall, Newstead Abbey. 


Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers joined 
By no quite lawful marriage of the arts 
Might shock a connoisseur; but when combined 
Form a whole which irregular in parts 
Yet formed a grand impression on the mind 
At least of those whose eyes are in their hearts. 


N O better description than this word picture of Lord 
Byron’s could be given of his ancestral home, ancient 
Newstead Abbey, that magnificent relic of monastic 
design and mediaeval architecture. The older portion owes 
its existence to Henry II., who built and endowed this with 
many another abbey in expiation of Thomas a Becket’s death. 
Happily have these abbey buildings been united to the 16th 
century castellated mansion of the Byrons. Among the many 
apartments of great historic interest are the tapestried rooms 
of Edward III., Henry VIII., and the great dining room, 
finished in the olden style, once the monks’ refectory. 

This old building plays no part in martial tale or civic strife, 
but it charms with a wonderful individuality, particularly 
because of its associations with Lord Byron, who here spent 
his happiest hours. 

Individuality is not confined to a person or a building. John 
Haig Scotch Whisky possesses it by virtue of outstanding 
merit—maturity and quality unrivalled. Since 1627 it has 
attained universal fame. 


By Atpointment 


Issued by JOHN HAIG & CO., LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, FALL MALL EAST, S.W.L 
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The World or Women 


QUEEN has been, I am told, greatly amused 
^ by the accounts of the Prince of Wales being 
stalked by rejwrtcrs and mobbed by curious crowds 
during his stay in democratic America. The Prince 
had looked forward to a quiet time, and was much 
disquieted about the sensation he created. His only 
chance would be to have a substitute to take the 
lionising, while he took his pleasure. I am told that 
the King has a double, as King Edward had : not 
that either of them was ever utilised as substitutes ; 
but there is no one like the Prince of Wales. Ameri¬ 
cans seemed to have been particularly clever in 
spotting his Royal Highness, however carefully he 
tried to mix himself up with other people. Now, 
in Canada, on his ranch and on expeditions to the 
Rockies, he is nearer nature ; and while he has won 
over the people as a man, there is less notice taken 
of him as a prince, and this in itself constitutes a 
kind of holiday for him. 

The King and Queen are at one with their sub¬ 
jects over the weather, w'hich remains verv un¬ 
settled. There was a glorious spell of ten days ; 
and one good day in the Highlands does people as 
much good as two anywhere else. The Queen is 
fond of Balmoral, where she takes more walking 
e.vercLse than anywhere else. Her Majesty has all 
through the season been much thinner than l>efore, 
and is all the better in health for it. 

Doncaster claimed a large number of the .smart 
racing contingent. The old days when I^rd Savile 
had King Edward as a guest at Rufford Abbey for 
the meeting, and for some splendid partridge shoot¬ 
ing, are past. Lord and Lady Savile are devoted 
to their boy, now in his sixth year, and there is not 
so much entertaining at beautiful Rufford as there 
was in King Edward's time. House parties for 
Doncaster were many and pleasant. Ixird and 
Lady Scarbrough had several guests at Sandbcck 
Park. Lady Bradford, Lord Durham, Lord Churchill 
and Major-General and Lady Kitty 
I^mbton, the Hon. Edward and Mrs. 

I^scelles, were among them. The 
Marquess and Marchioness of Exeter, 

Lord and Lady Glanely, Lord Osborne 
Beauclerk, Lord Ivor Spencer-Churchill. 
the Hon. Mrs. Ralph Glyn, Baroness 
Beaumont, Captain the Hon. Bernard 
Howard, the Hon. Ivy Stapleton, Lord 
and Lady Bolton, Sir John and Lady 
Robinson, and the Marchioness of Bute 
and Lady Mary Crichton-Stuart, 
among the very many who were pre- 
-^ent at the races — enjoyed despite 


eccentricities of weather, to which we arc becoming re¬ 
signed through custom. Lord Lonsdale has had a party, 
and the King placed his private stand at his disposal. 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland arrived at 
Dunrobin Castle the end of last week, having had a 
glorious cruise in N'ear-Ea.stern waters with Lord 
and Lady Beatty. The Hon. Mrs. Richard Hoare, 
the Duke’s cousin, and Lady Londonderry’s only 
sister, has, with her children, occupied the Dairy 
Cottage at Dunrobin. lent by the Duke for two 
months. As Miss Florence Chaplin, she worked with 
the Serbian Red Cross in the war, and was taken 
prisoner by the Austrians, who 
treated her very well. She was in 
a V.A.D. before the w'ar, and also 
underwent a year’s training in a 
London General Hospital. She is a 
line swimmer, can sail a boat, ride 
anything, and ply a rod with any¬ 
one. In the neighbourhood of Dun¬ 
robin she is a great favourite, as 
she was a favourite niece with the 
late Duke, and a keen helper of 
MilUcent Duchess, who is now Lady 
Millicent Hawes, and who was a 
great benefactor to Sutherland. She 
now lives very quietly with her hus¬ 
band, Colonel Hawes, a ver\' clever 
and charming man, on a farm not 
far from Paris, where she has a flat. 

From time to time she meets in 


/I ^yacffuf coal and skirt of 
hluck crepe houclette trimmed 
with fur and narroiv panels of 
tapestry. It must be placed to the 
credit of Harrods. (See page 560.) 


The loose cape 
back is a notable 
feature of this 
coat of black face¬ 
cloth, for uhich 
Harrods arc re¬ 
sponsible. [t is 
ted with 
bands of mus¬ 
quash stripedwUh 
ermine. (See p. 5^0). 


Scarlet wool repp relieved with 
soft fawn and green stripes 
expresses this distinctive coat 
and skirt, which way be studied 
at Harrods. (See page 560.) 

Paris those literary and art¬ 
istic people w’ho keenly in¬ 
terest her. On the w’hole, how'cver, 
she is happier in the simpler life 
of the .farm. 


Sir Harry Lauder, who provided 
an entertainment given by the King 
at Balmoral to employees. ha.s been 
paying a series of visits in Scotland, 
and has attended some of the Games. 
The entertainment, at which their 
Majesties, with Prince George and 
some of the residents in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. were present, delighted the 
audience, especially, of course, the 
essentially Scots part of it. Sir Harry 
is a great favourite everywhere he 
goes, and so is Lady Lander, who is 
as simple and natural and kindly oh 
her husband. Tliis popular pair, after 
taking tea at a shooting lodge, and Sir 
Harry catching some trout in the 
burn, thought that a sketch by the famous comedian 
might be a pleasant souvenir of the occasion, and Sir 
Harry proceeded to make one. The party were photo- 
graplied, and the keeping of a straight face over Sir 
Harry’s quips and fancies was no easy matter. The 
photographer had no need to ask for sfihles ! 

Last week Sir James and Lady Craig, with their 
twin sons and daughter, arrived after the sea voyage 
ordered to Sir James for his health. The questi(jn of 
the B<nmdary, greatly clearx^d up by Lord Birkenhead s 


A deep flounce of chinchilla coney compkUs 
this coal of corded black silk from Harrods, 
Knighlsbridge. {See page 560.) 


letter to Lord Balfour, written in 1922, at once 
occupied Sir James, w'hose whole heart is in his 
fine work in Northern Ireland. He is quite well 
again, and, happily, full of energy and enthusiasm. 
The rumoured Coalition Free State Government 
would, it is thought, be in favour of an amicable 
settlement between the two Irish Governments, 
w'hich would be greatly for the benefit of both. 

Gleneagles is a wonderful place. The golf coarse, 
although inland, is very fine, and the hotel forming 
the only accommodation in the neighbourhood is 
palatial, with 150 bed-rooms, tennis-courts, swim¬ 
ming-bath. and everything that golfers could desire. 
It has recently been sampled by Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Shaw (it would be interesting to have G. B. S's 
opinion on an assemblage of golfers), the American 
Ambassador and Mrs. Kellogg, Sir John and Lady 
Aird, Sir Hugh and Lady Denison, and Major and 
Mrs. Lloyd George. Gleneagles is a great hotel 
venture of the railway company, which deserves 
encouragement. It will, I understand, be open all 
the year round. 

Susan Duchess of Somerset, who is spending the 
autumn at The Lodge, Portree, Isle of Skye, has 
been busy sketching. She is very fond of art m 
several branches, and recently presided at a concert 
in the Drill Hall, Portree, in aid of Scottish hospitals. 
Mrs, Kennedy Fraser and Miss Margaret Kennedy were 
the talented artists who organised the concert. 
Susan Duchess of Somerset, who has a very kind 
heart, and is always ready to aid good causes—those 
especially which are patriotic—is very popular in the 
Isle of Skye. 

Lord and Lady Lady Dalmeny were recently the 
guests of Lord and Lady Ancaster at Drummond 
Castle, Perthshire- The Marchioness of Granby 
a fellow guest, as were also Sir Ronald Graham, 
Captain Dudley Coats, and Captain Euan Wallace- 
Drummond Castle is a splendid pile, in a picturesque 
part of Perthshire, and is celebrated for its liue 
Italian gardens. 


The Marchioness of Londonderry opened a bazaar 
in the Schools. Brora, last week, for the reconstnic 
tion of the golf links. I^dy Londonderry 
in from Loch Choire. She still keeps "Carol, t ® 
honse in Brora where her children spent so*ne 
summers. This year, having taken Loch Choirs 
" Carol ■' has been let, first to Lady Violet 
her two younger sons, now to M*"- and Mrs. ^ 
Pease. Lady Chaplin, the Hon. Mrs. Richard 
and miinv residents in the district were at 
ba/aar. ‘ A. ^ 
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are wonderfulJ 

For every occasion of 
leisure and pleasure, this 
one best cigarette is the 
exclusive vogue. 


NUMBER 


VIRGINIA 


The 

ONE BEST 
CIGAREHE 


CIGARETTES 

'Made by hand—One at a time 

Sole Manufacturers ; Ardath Tobacco Co. Ltd., London. 


Evtry vi»itor to 
Wembley i» invited 
to call at State 
Expreee Hoove, 
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’• DiSi:nyE8lES in S^S.) 

the total absence of any iron on either site, as well 
as from the fact that none of the objects, except the 
bricks and a few toy terra-cottas, can be paralleled 


among the known antiquities of the Mauryan or 
subsequent ejx>chs ; while the pictograpbic writing 
is totally distinct from the early Brahmi script 
which the Emperor Asoka employed throughout 
the greater part of India, or from the Kharoshthi 
script which he used in his inscriptions on the North- 
Western Frontier. 

As to the second question, it is possible, though 
unlikely, that this civilisation of the Indus valley 
was an intrusive civilisation emanating from further 
west. Painted pottery and other objects somewhat 
analogous to those from Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 


have been found in Baluchistan ; and there arc 
linguistic reasons for believing that it was by way 
of Baluchistan that the Dravidian races (thought 
by some writers to have been origi¬ 
nally connected with the Mediter¬ 
ranean) entered India. Mr. Banerji 
himself is inclined to connect this 
culture of the Indus valley directly 
with the £gean culture of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and holds 
that distinct affinities are trace¬ 
able between the Minoan anti¬ 
quities of Cret, and those un¬ 
earthed by him at Mohenjo-Daro— 
especially in regard to the painted 
ceramic wares and pictographic 
inscriptions. But the resemblances 
referred to are, at the best, pro¬ 
blematical, and, in any case, too 
slight and intangi 
ble to warrant any 
inference being 
drawn as to a 
cultural connection 
between the two 
areas. 

What seems 
prima facU more 
probable is that 
this forgotten civil¬ 
isation, of which 
the excavations 
of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro have 
now given us a 
first glimpse, was 
developed in the 
Indus valley itself, 
and just as distinctive of that 
region as the civilisation of the 
Pharaohs was distinctive of the 
Nile. In the marvellous forward 
progress which mankind made dur¬ 
ing the Neolithic, Copper, and 
Bronze Ages, the great river tracts 
of the then inhabited parts of the 
world played a most important 
part ; for it was in these tracts that 
conditions were found most favour- 
aUc for supporting a dense and 


settled population—namely, fertility of the soil, aii 
unfailing water supply, and easy communications 
and it w'as, of course, among such large and settled 
populations that civilisation had the best chance of 
making progress. The debt which, in the early 
stages of its development, the human race owed to 
the Nile, to the Danube, to the Tigris, and to the 
Euphrates, is already well known. But bow much 
it owed to the Indus and to the Ganges has yet to 
be determined. In the case of the Indus, it is pro¬ 
bably true that successive migrations from outside 
had a useful effect, as they did in Mesopotamia and 
in Egypt, in promoting the development of indigenous 
culture ; but there is no reason to assume that 
the culture of this region was imported from other 
lands, or that its character was profoundly modified 
by outside influences. 

[The above article by Sir John Marshall is illustrated 
by four pages of photographs in this number.] 



REMINISCENT OF THE WAR: THE COLLAPSE OP GLASSPORO BRIDGE 


OVER THE AVON ON THE MAIN ROAD FROM AYR TO EDINBURGH. 
Classford Bridee, a massive atene structure, which carried the main road from Ayr to 
Edinburgh over the river Avon, between Strathaven and Stonehouae. in Lanarkshire, 
suddenly collapsed on the evening of September 9. Fortunately, no one was killed, but 
some anglers who were fishii^ under the bridge had a narrow escape. It may be 
noted that there are three rivers named Avon in Scotland, as well as four in England. 

Pkotognph by C.S. 



THE LAST OF THE "LION”: LORD BEATTY’S JUTLAND FLAG-SHIP 
REDUCED TO A HULK BY SHIPBREAKERS-A CRANE ON THE MAIN DECK 
LOWERING A HUGE ARMOUR-PLATE INTO A BARGE. 

H.M.S. " Lion," :h^ famous battle-cruiser that was Earl Beatty’s flag-ship at the Battle 
of Jutland, was specihca'.Iy named in the Washington Treaty among the capital ships 
to be scrapped. It was thus impossible to preserve her as a national monument, like 
the " Victory." as was widely urged. ’The ” Lion " was sold to Messrs. Hughes, Bolckow 
and Co. for £77,000 and taken from Rosyth to Jarrow-on-Tyne to be broken up about 
six months ago. Tfie ship, which is 680 ft. long, is now but a hulk, and Is shortly 
to go into dry dock to be cut in two. Illustrations of previous stages in her demolition 
appeared in our issues of April 5, 12 and 26 last. 

Photograph by Topical. 



HARRODS LTD 


MENS’ 

WEAR 


Harrods is daily coming 
to be recognised as 
‘The House for Men’ 
where perfect fitting and 
absolute satisfaction is 
guaranteed every man. 

Foulard 
Dressing Gown 

of .Pure Silk. An easy 
fitting, extremely comfort¬ 
able garment made of a 
special quality fabric in a 
wide assortment of richly 
coloured Paisley designs on 
Blue» Grey, Brown or Red 
CTounds. Ideal ^ ^ / 
for travelling. O^/* 




Compare your Stetson with any hat 
—minutely. Note the fine, smooth 
texture of the felt / the skilful manner 
in which the brim is curled. 

Such features account for the smart* 
ness of your Stetson even after 
months of wear. 

Illustrated Stetson Booklet cotifamin^ list 
of Agents will he forwarded on request, 

JOHN R STETSON COMPANY 

Offices and Showrooms (Wholesale) 

70, New Bond Street, London, W.l 

STETSON H/ffS 
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Johnnie Walker: “ I havc heard your words described as 

the Distilled essence of Scotland.” 

Shade ol ** I could never dispute that title with 

Robert Louis Stevenson: ^ a 

- you. 

JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD,, Scotch Whisky Distillers, Kilmarnock, Scotland 
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SPOOFS AND THE SPOOFED: 

THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ILLUSIONIST.* 

C ARL HERTZ became an illusionist in the best 
traditional manner. In knickerbocker days 
he pined to palm and yearned to produce rabbits 
from hats and coins from knee-caps. His father, 
as parents ever have, tabooed the stage, and insisted 
on the dry goods. The youthful Carl was “ sacked " 
for conjuring in business 
hours. His first public 
appearance was as an 
amateur, and, of course, he 
shivered with fright and 
was a failure. Still, he was 
undeterred, and out he 
went on the road with a 
travelling. company — two 
performances and a dis* 
appearing manager 1 The 
result was a reluctant 
return to the store, but 
not for long. One of a party 
of four, he found himself 
at Petaluma. He had 
been engaged as a conjurer, 
but discovered that he 
was expected ’to ‘' throw 
in ’* Dick Deadeye, which, 
as he could not sing a 
note, somewhat perturbed 
him. Worse: he and the 
other three had to “ double '' 
all the parts in the opera ; 
billed as “ Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ' Pinafore ’ com¬ 
pany." Sticks and stones 
and threatening eggs kept 
them in the theatre until 
five the next morning ! 

Father confirmed in 

his opinion and confiscated 
and burnt the whole of 
the " prodigious infant's '* 
apparatus. 

Not even that discouraged the aspirant, and in 
due time he had saved enough to start afresh—and 
start he did, for Kansas City, where he arrived 
after an eleven-day 3000-miles' journey, with twenty- 
* “ A Modem Mystery MercbAQt: the Trials, Tricks, and Travels 
of Carl Hertz, the Famous American lllusiooist.'* By Carl Hertz. 
(Hutchinson and Co.; i8s. net.) 


five cents in his pocket and hope and despair wrestling 
in his heart. 

Followed days of striving to make ends meet; 
then a first-night's success which augured well for the 
future.’ The forty dollars a week mounted to sixty ; 
and from then (^1 Hertz did not look back. His 
fees*mounted up and up—and they were in cash and 
in kind. Miners paid in gold-dust and nuggets, 
very often with a liberal tipping of the scale, so that 


Hertz was able to write : " I have sometimes found 
on wei|;hing up after the show that 1 had nearly 
£20 worth more than the box-office count of tickets 
called lor." In Fiji, ways were otherwise: " The 
natives paid for admission to my entertainment in 
vegetables, poultry, pigs and so forth. If a pig were 
banded in at the pay-box, two persons were passed 


into the cheapest part of the house. In exchange for 
a goat I gave a four-shilling seat. While for a sack 
of potatoes three of the best seats were allowed. 
Some of the'poorer people brought a cabbage or two 
apiece for admission." 

And the illusionist was at his busiest when play¬ 
house rents and other costs were low. Indeed, at 
times, he built his own theatres as he toured, not 
very substantial structures, it is true, but excellent 
for the purpose. Think of 
that, oh landlords, and 
sub-landlords, and sub¬ 
sub-landlords I 

It was so in West Aus¬ 
tralia in the late 'nineties. 
Transport was by camels 
and costly. At C<X)lgardie, 
water was worth a bucket, 
for it had to be carted from 
Perth. A bath w*as £1. 
" There was no bathroom, 
and the bath consisted of 
an oil tin, about eighteen 
inches high and sbe inches 
in diameter, suspended from 
a nail over your head. To 
this was attached a cord, 
which, when pulled, tilted 
the tin and upset the water 
over you. This was what 
was called a first-class bath ; 
but the water was not 
allowed to be wasted, and, 
if no soap were used, you 
were only charged half- 
price for your bath, as 
in that case the water could 
be given to the animals." 

But against .such items 
were theatres " erected " for 
about £20, to hold a 
thousand in each audience. 
" The theatre consists of 
a sort of corral built of 
sage bush, and you can 
enclose as much ground as you think fit. The 
fence is about twelve feet high, and the natives 
weave the twigs so closely together that the 
' Peeping Toms' cannot see through, much less 
crawl through. ... In those cases where the 
theatre was rented we paid about £$ a night, and 
for this the proprietors not only furnished the theatre, 
\C<mfuitud rv<r-i^af. 



COMMEMORATING THE 700th ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMING OF THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS TO ENGLAND: 


NUNS IN THE PROCESSION TO THE FRIARY CARDEN AT CANTERBURY. 

The 700th anniversary of the arrival of nine poor Friars of St. Francis at Canterbury in 1224 (the first introduction of the 
Order into England) was commemorated there on September 10. Cardinal Bourne attended Mass in the Church of St. Thomas, 
and afterwards headed a procession (illustrated also on pa^e 523) to the gardens of the ancient Friary. In Canterbury 
Cathedral there was a choral Euchaiist with a sermon by the Bishop of Truro. Though no combined service was held, all the 
pilgrims, Anglican and Roman Catholic, met afterwards in the old-world Franciscan t^rdtri.—[Photograph by G.P.U.] 



in every comer of the World 
where Tennis is played. A 
Ball that will stand every con¬ 
dition of climate because of 
its fundamental soundness of 
design, its absolute waterproof 
qualities and unstripable finest 
Melton. cover. It is tme in 
bound, very fast off the racquet 
apd does not depreciate by 
keeping. 


TENNIS BALLS 

Henley^iyre Sc RuUier GoL.Ltd. 




The scent of lavender is beyond 
criticism. Its delicate fragrance never 
startles or offends the seitses. It is in 
every way a refined perftime, hut 
diflScult to reproduce. Price’s Old 
English Lavender is the only 
lavender soap in which the perfume 
is natural and at full strength. 

In old-time wooden boxes 
of six and twelve tablets 

Price's 

©M 

Lavender So84> 

wick's SOAS CO. ltd. LONDON 



|F buy FURS WHOLESALE^ 

Genuine, Rtliahi* and gaarantaed 
Fan at half Shop PriceM. 

Save money by buying your Furs in the City 
from the actual nianufacturcra at wholeiale 
f^ice. Yob want the best value—we give it. 
Call and inspect our stock. 


Thecbarmieg Modal illustrated is of fine quality 
Seal CoocT from selected whole skin*. The 
tenure and quality of these skins make the coat 
iiulistinguisb.'ible from finest 8eal Musquash. 
Trimmed with now and lovely collar of genuine 
Natural Skunk, well tnade. lined brocade and 
|:ght in weight, (vl.idiy sent on approval 
.MoncT rcliirncrl m fall if not approved. 


CITY FUR STORE, 

64, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHTARD, L 

^_IISDOS, t.C.4._^ 
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BUCHANAN’S 



“BLACK & WHITE” 

AGE and QUALITY are the attributes that have placed “ BLACK & WHITE ” in 
the unrivalled position which it holds in the Home Market and in the Markets of the World. 

The outstanding fact that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., hold the Largest 
Stocks of Matured Scotch Whiskies is a guarantee of unvarying quality of blend and of 
incomparable superiority. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26 , HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.I. 
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■‘SPOOFS AND THE SPO OFED ."~{Ci>n/MM€j.) 
but guaranteed to keep the enclosure in such con¬ 
dition that no one could peep through ; and. to make 
doubly sure, a guard of four or five men was placed 
round the sage while the show was going on. The 
proprietor of the theatre provided and paid the 
guards." Reserved seats were priced at 24s., and 
unreserved at 12s.; standing room was 63. 

Java was even better: " At one of the towns . . . 
I visited I was unable to obtain a suitable building 
to give my performance in, so my advance-agent 
had to have one put up. The total cost came to 
just /i. It was made of palm leaves and bamboo, and 
the wood used was borrowed, and returned at the end 
of my engcigement." As to Bombay !—Carl Hcrt* 
was showing the cinematograph for the first time in 
India, and it was necessary, if light were to be kept 
out, to cover the spaces between the boards of the 
wooden building, which were left Wide apart for 
ventilation purposes. The place held some 1500 
people, but its every side was covered and uncovered 
for a mating. About a hundred natives tacked 
brown paper all over it, labouring from seven in 
the morning until the time for opening in the after¬ 
noon. and working again to remove the paper for 
the evening: charge two-and-a-half rupees (about 
two shillings) for the job ! 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the 
master illusionist was no believer in " the Indian 
Rope Trick." as a trick. He could never see it him¬ 
self, and was unable to find any European who had : 
it was ever a case of hearsay. He was inclined to 
consider the affair a product of hypnotism. 

Or were the audience deliberately self-deceived, 
ignoring facts to the acceptance of traditions ? Cer¬ 
tainly they might have done so had they been 
Japanese. " In Japanese theatres scenery is used, but 
there is neither curtain nor act-drop. The stages 
are made to revolve, 'So that while one Scene is being 
acted, another is being set at the back. . . . When 
properties have to be brought on to the stage or 
removed, this is done by two men dressed in black 


alpaca, their heads covered by black hoods, and their 
bands encased in black gloves. Thus dressed, the 
audience are not supposed to see them." 

To return to our subject. One of Carl Hertz’s 
most discussed tricks was that of the disappearing 
cage and canary. The illusionist was frequently 
accused of cruelty, and it was even said that be killed 
a bird at each show. This was untrue. The canary 
was unhurt, and Hertz was able to demonstrate the 
fact on a number of trial occasions. He would 
deny, in fact, that any cruelty was used in the train¬ 
ing of performing animals. ’* It is the first object 
of every trainer to discover how animals play when 
at liberty and to attempt to imitate their games 
in the performances which he devises. An animal 
that will not play is useless from the trainer's point 
of view. . . . 

" If rubber balls had not been invented there 
would have been no performing dogs. Dan, the 
drunken dog, was trained by rolling a ball from 
side to side in front of him. The dog, of course, 
followed every movement of the ball. Afterwards, 
the ball was dispensed with, the trainer's hands 
indicating the necessary movements. In a similar 
way dogs are taught to turn somersaults. A ball 
is thrown, and the dog springs up at it. The next 
throw is directed behind the dog, which, in conse¬ 
quence, flings itself backwards. Once the idea is 
grasped, subsequent training is easy. . . . Sea-lions, 
like elephants, are natural balancers. The wonderful 
balancing feats performed by Captain Woodward’s 
sea-lions were first suggested by the sea-lions at 
play in San Francisco Bay. The animals were 
noticed tossing pieces of wredkage from ono» to the 
other, and it was remarked that they hardly ever 
made a miss.'* 

Another topic of exceptional interest: mind¬ 
reading. The Hertzian description is ' muscle- 
reading." " In all the cases where the mind-reader 
is supposed to lead a person to a hidden object, the 
performer is guided entirely by an involuntary 


movement of the subject's muscles. A person keepini; 
a hidden object in mind naturally reveals a slight 
inclination to move hands, limbs or head in that 
direction. So long as a subject is in this condition 
he will lead, the mind-reader, who is thoroughly 
practised Tn his art of watching for the movement 
of the muscles, directly to the object. 

" 'This is all there is in it. It makes no difference 
whether 1 take a person's hand in mine, or place 
mine on his head, shoulder or leg. so long as it is whert 
there are muscles. 'The practice all mind-readers 
have is sufficient to enable them to detect the slightest 
movement of the muscles. . . . All the tricks of the 
mind-reader are capable of similar explanation. Nn 
living being can do anything by supernatural aid, 
and mediums, mind-readers and others who claim 
to work by such means are frauds." 

Thus one of the greatest illusionists of his day, 
writing of his trials, tricks, and travels ; telling tales 
of himself and of others, of sleigbt-of-band and con¬ 
federates and mesmerism, of poker as played by the 
sharpers and as upset by the conjurer for the good 
of the " mug," of the Vanishing Lady and the 
" burning " of Jeanne Granier at the stake, of the 
three-card and other swindles, of spoofs that failed 
and spoofs that won through. In his life, Carl Hertz 
was an entertainer of the first rank ; in this bis book 
he continues to entertain and his audiences should 
be " full-houses." E. H. G. 


The Empress Rooms are going through a process ol 
rejuvenation, and will emerge in a few days with a 
much smaller " intimate" floor, two new and ven,- 
good bands, and a series of eleven o'clock " turns " of 
a very first-rate order. As the Empress Rooms have 
undoubtedly one of the finest floors in London the 
news that they will be slightly reduced in size is not 
likelv to affect their popularity. On the contran. 
people these days like to dance "jammed up.’ 
Fashion so dictates. 





A charming and 
appropriate G ift 


T he Add-a-Pearl Necklace makes acharm- 
ing Gift, appropriate to every occasion. 
It offers the opportunity of gradually 
arqiririog a necklace of beauty and ever-increasiiig 
value, and may be oommenced with one pearl on a 
platinum chain at a cost of £y 0.0 upwards. 

WRITE FOR ADD. A PEARL NECKLACE 
FOLDER SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


GOLDSMITHS 
GSID/ERSMITHS 
COMPANY U?, 


NINE H.P. CAR 

“ is not like any other small 
car on the market .... Not 
the least commendable 
feature is that the car is 
faster than any of the non¬ 
racing types of small cars; 
yet it has no roughness of 
performance and the body 
design is not stripped, said 
Mr. Massac Buist in tibe 
flDorntng post Standard 
model 2 or 4 seater costs 
£185; particulars from 

THE ROVER COMPANY 

LIMITED COVENTRY 

61 New Bond Street LONDON 
Lord Edward Street, DUBLIN 
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Pratts National Service Series 


THE GOLDEN PUMP 


' I ^HE last step in bringing Pratts to 
the public, apart of course from 
the ever-popular sealed Green Can, is 
the Golden Pump—the last word in 
rapid, easy and wasteless distribution. 

It can only be a matter of time before 
Bulk Storage is universally adopted for 
supplying motor-spirit. That it has so 
quickly reached its present great popu¬ 
larity is unquestionably due to the 
efforts of the Anglo-American Oil Co. 
to induce garages to adopt it. The 
Pratts label attached to the delivery 
pipe guarantees spirit of perfect quality 
—absolute uniformity—and reliability. 

ffiATTS 


This series of announce¬ 
ments is to convey some 
idea of the comprehensive 
distributive organisation 
of the Anglo-American Oil 
Co., responsible for the 
maintenance of the supply 
of Pratts Spirit to thou¬ 
sands of garages and a 
million motorists. Watch 
for the next of the series. 


Uniform evem’fecMB 
Reliable always 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY. LTD. 36 QUEEN ANNE'S CATE. LON DON. S. W. I. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

"THE SPORT OF KINGS." AT THE SAVOY. 

T hose who remember the admirable work which 
Mr. Holman Clark has done on the London 
fUge ever since that time—in the early 'Nineties— 
•then he used to play character parts at the Hay- 



THE UNITED STATES WORLD-FLIERS IN ICELAND: TAKING IN A 
SUPPLY OF SHELL AVIATION SPIRIT AT REYKJAVIK. 

The U.S. world-Siera took part in the Defence Day parade at Washington on 
September 12, before beeinning their final flight across the continent back to 
their starting-point at Seattle. They left Reykjavik, after some weeks' stay, 
on August 2i. Supplies of Shell Aviation spirit had been deposited for them 
at many points on their route round the world—namely, Rangoon, Akyab, Cal¬ 
cutta, Delhi, Allahabad, Mooltan, Karachi, Buahire, Charbar, Bandarabbas, 
Baghdad, Aleppo, Konia, San Stefano, and Constantinople, as vrell as in Iceland 
and Greenland.— [Pkolograpk by Icetaitd Moving PictnreSf Ud.} 

market under Beerbohm Tree's management, will be were, a 

delighted to hear of the big success he has just made the two-i 

at the Savoy as a sort of modem Pecksnifi in the new new par 

comedy " 'The Sport of Kings.” Years ago it used she is m 

to be Mr. Henry Arthur Jones who showed up the Covent 

(alleged) hypocrisy of the Puritan ; witness ” Saints suitable 

and Sinners,” " The Cmsaders,” and “ The Triumph Anna Pi 

of the Philistines.” Now it is Ian Hay’s turn to baste opportui 

them, and he does it well and amusingly enough; dancer, 

in the way, though, of farce rather than of comedy. dream s 

The canting and wealthy old humbug who is made to compara' 


abandon the conventions of a lifetime not only by 
yielding to the temptation of making bets, but by 
actually figuring on the race-course as a welshing 
bookmaker, is certainly a very diverting figure, alike 
as conceived by Mr. Hay and as played with a happy 
mixture of broad effect and stipple by "Mr. Clark. 
Those who like an evening of boisterous fun should 
make a point of sampling the new en¬ 
tertainment at the Savoy. They will 
enjoy themselves thoroughly. 

PAVLOVA AT COVENT GARDEN. 

During the last fifteen years we have 
had, not our fill—that would be an un¬ 
gracious phrase to use—but at any rate 
a fairly complete supply of those constant 
imports, the Russian 

dancers. Lydia Kyasht, - 

Karsavina, Lopokova, 

Tchemicheva and the 
Romanovs have all 
been popular, each in i 

her own way. But none 
has won quite that 
place in the heart of 
the British public that 
Pavlova captured so 

many years ago, and 
has retained ever since. 

<G IN A There is something 

IK. exquisite and lyrical I 

hlogton on >•» Pavlova’s dancing. 

It back to which, seen at its best 

«aks' stay, when she had so fam- 

1 for them ous and splendid a 

,kyab. Cal- partner as Mordkin, i'. 

lodarabbas, appears scarcely leas 

ia Iceland fi • • . • 

allunng and entrancing 

now that she is, as it ^ 
were, a solobt. "Don Quixote,” 
the two-act ballet (invented by her 

new partner, M. Novikov) in which - 

she is making her reappearance at the WINNER ( 
Covent Garden, is not the most (g CARSLAKE 
suitable vehicle for the display of 

Anna Pavlova’s genius. But such . , . 

. ... ■ .1. i Salmon Trout, wh 

opportunities as it gives the great ,0 bj, 

dancer, particularly the moonlit qq 522 of i 
dream scene, she seizes with in- of the St. Leeer < 
comparable art. And, of course, she Sep 


gives us the old and ever new and ever delightlol 
** Swan dance. It is a pity that Pavlova ^ould 
have opened with such a piece as Don Quixote." in 
which it is difficult to say which is the poorer stu9, 
the music or the ballet. Fortunately, she is to be 
with us for a month ; and so there should be ample 
occasion, by a change of programme, for her appear¬ 
ance at her very best. 

"THE CLAIMANT,*' AT THE QUEEN'S. 

To see so able a manager as Mr. Basil Dean and so 
competent an actress as Miss Fay Compton con¬ 
descending to the old-fashioned romantics of “ The 
Claimant" would be a pathetic spectacle if it were 
not a humorous one ; for, after all, it may be doubted 
whether there is much money in M. F. Watts’s play, 
XC^ntinned cn 



THE WINNER OF THE ST. LEGER: THE ACA KHAN’S SALMON TROUT 
(B. CARSLAKE UP) BEING LED IN BY HIS TRAINER. MR. R. DAWSON, 
AFTER THE RACE. 

Salmon Trout, which started at 6 to 1 against, won the St. ut Doncaster on 

September 10 by two lengths from Santorb, with Pot/phontes, the favourite, third. 
On page 522 of this number we give an interesting old wood-cut, showir^ the finish 
of the St. Leger of 82 years ago, reproduced from " The Illustrated Londem News" oi 
September 17, 1842.— [Photograph by FaningiUm Photo. Co.] 
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BULLOCH. LADE 

Scotch CUhishy 



The original, exclusive, old fashioned “B.L.” 
blended by Bulloch, Lade and possessing a peculiarly char¬ 
acteristic Highland and Hebridean bouquet. A Whisky 
of pre-war quality and superior strength (25 u.p.)—well 
favoured by those who know, who really know, whisky: 
costing 15^- per bottle, yet not costly, for each bottle 
yields more glasses—with richer contentment in every glass. 

“*B,L*** Cold LcM Extra Spacia! Scotch Whicky h obtainable at ISh per bottlof fro m 
loading wino morchanto of London and the Prooincoo, including (in London) the follotO“ 
ing mtoroo : John Barker A Co, Ltd,, CMl Service Supply Aaooeiation Ltd,, Hprrode Ltd., 

Seifridge dk Co. Ltd,, Wm, Whiteley Ltd,, Gappe Ltd., Victoria IVim Company on^ 
at Hotele, Reetaurante, etc. 


BULLOCH, LADE ^ CO. LTD. 

GLMqow. L0!S330^. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

Th Mat Low-pressure tyres and front- 

Show ^ wheel braking are to be the two 

outstanding developments of the 
forthcoming Motor Show. As we already know all 
about these, 1 think we may take it as read that there 


to a point which means that at reasonably high car 
speeds the motor has to turn so fast that it is fussy. 
The fourteen " certainly scores in this, that it can 
push a higher gear, and so the revolutions at high 
road speeds can be kept within the comfortable 
margin. It is the last couple of hundred revolutions 
that make all the difference. Personally, 1 welcome 
the tendency, for, though 1 am 

-1 very fond of the modem high- 

efiBciency engine. I realise its limita¬ 
tions and think it will be all to the 
good of motoring generally when we 
get our power more from generous 
cylinder capacity than from ultra- 
eCBciency. 

Apart from the directions I have 
noted 1 do not think we can look 
forward to any striking departures. 

One of the ques- 
Running Costs tions I am most 
of Cars. frequently asked 


WITH MR. F. W. SHORLAND, SALES MANAGER. AT THE WHEEL: 

THE NEW 10 - 23 -H.P. TALBOT SPORTS MODEL. 

This car has been entered for numerous hiU-cUmbs and speed trials, organised by the 
various automobile clubs in the South of England. 

will be no startling novelties. Extra refinement in finite figure 1 

detail we shall see, no doubt. Also, I expect to find we take the I 

that there is a distinct tendency to give us bigger the question 

engines in the smaller car classes. Already several should say tl 

leading firms who have specialised in ** tens "or a running cos 

" eleven-point-nines " have gone one lugger by making mile ought t< 

cars of about 14-h.p. rating, and this movement is often hear of 

likely to spread. The smaller en^nes no doubt do much better 

their work excellently well, but there is no getting rule, their fi{ 

away from the fact that when they begin to lose their their ideas of 

tune they give rise to the wish that the driver had them ; there 

just a little horse-power in reserve. That is the trouMe thing foig;otb 

about the small motor—•that it has no reserve of schedule. I 

power, and unless it is kept up to concert (fitch it in point bef< 

does not " deliver the goods." Another drawback of year or so s 

the small motor is that when it is installed in a full- commend a i 

sized car it ha.s to be geared down at the road wheels of the travel 


is: What does it 
cost per mile to 
run a small car ? As 
a rule, the answer 
I give is that it all 
depends. There are 
so many factors 
E WHEEL: which affect the 

cost of running a 
inpuiMd by th. car that it is virtu- 
ally impossible to 
lay down any de¬ 
finite figure for any type of car. If 
we take the light car class, to which 
the question most often refers, I 
should say that, given average luck, 
a running cost of about fivepence per 
mile ought to be near the mark. 1 
often hear of people who say they do 
much better than that, but, as a 
rule, their figures do not bear out 
their ideas of what the car is costing 
them ; there is almost always some¬ 
thing fo i yj t tBn or not allowed on the 
schedule. I have an excellent case 
in point before me as I write. A 
year or so ago I was asked to re¬ 
commend a make of car for the use 
of the travellers of a large concern. 


On my advice they bought Morris-Cowleys. which 
have certainly done very well. The other day the 
head of the sales department told me that be had had 
a report from a provincial representative which showed 
that the running cost of his car. taken over three 
months, had worked out at a’oBd.pcr mile. 1 asked 
for the figures, and here they are— 

£ s- d- 

Interest on capital at 4 per cent. 115 o 
Depreciation on 4 years'basis - 8 15 o 

Tax and driving license - - 3 13 

Garage - - - - "350 

Petrol (114 gals.) - - - 10 15 10 

Oil._ - I 17 2 

Repairs and replacements ' - in 8 

Total £31 13 7 

Mileage was 340O, and at this the figure per mile dots 
work out at 2'o8d. But it is totally misleading, 
because it fails to take note of depreciation of tyres, 
which is quite a difierent thing from depreciation ol 

ovtrUaf, 


FOR USE IN SOUTH AFRICA: A FIVE-SEATER D0I>GE BROS. TOURING 
CAR SUPPLIED BY E)ODGE BROS. (BRITAIN), LTD., TO MAJOR INSKIP. 
The car has a standard Enellsh body, but is fitted with Michelin disc wheeb and comfort 
cord tyres in place of standard woodm artillery wheeb and 32-in. by 4-ln. cord tym. 
All the other equipment is standard, and Includes automatic windscreen-wiper, driTine 
mirror, licence-holder, ei^t-day clock, six-panel rear windscreen, folding lu^ace grid, 
and dl-retaining spring gaiters. 



WEMBLEY 


GREATEST OF ALL EXHIBITIONS g 
The LANCHESTER MOTOR Co.. Lm. 

are exhibit!^ in the Palace o( Elngineering is 
Motor Section, one o( the new 21 h.p. six- 
cylinder Lanchester Chassis, described by the M 
bat known authorities as being one ot the 
finest examples of Automobile Elngineering 
m the World. Ask for particulars. ^ 


21 h.p. 6~cyllnJ<r Loncheattr Chauit. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR Co., Ltd. 

Armovrer Milk. 8B, DcaDtSaCc. 95. New Bond Street. 
Binmnithain. MaschcMer. Loadon, W. 

LET A BRITISH CAR REFLECT YOUR PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 



Leather Coats for 


\dotoring wear. 


made with an eye 


■o appearance as 

■■Hi 

well as service, are 


a feature of our 


Weather Coat 
Dept. Two new 


?o/. 

iz: 

Jrojr 

CA 

R. 
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cAchip offbe old block 

T he new 20 h.p. 6-cylinder Buick is an exact replica 
on a small* scale of the famous big Buick Six. It 
may be relied on to show the family qualities of power, 
stamina, dependability and distinguished appearance. 

The FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES give added 
security, while the new LOW-PRESSURE TYRES 
insure increased comfort. These new tyres, chosen 
by Buick engineers after exhaustive tests with every 
kind of tyre, materially reduce the vibration of the 
car mechanism and thereby add to its life. 


And look at the Price! 


Chassis ••• . 

£295 

2-seater with dickey . 

£395 

5-seater “Majestic" Tourer 

£395 

4-seater Coup6 . 

£500 

5*seater Saloon . 

£525 

Landaulette (English Goachwork) ..• 

£575 


The above prices and free delivery apply in Great Britain and Ulster only. 
Prices of the new 27 h.p. models on application. 

Write fer the name of your local Buick Dealer, who will ^adly ^ve 
you full petrticulars and a demonstration. 



GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 

THE HYDE, HENDON, N.W.9. 
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CnntiHucd. ] 

the car and cannot be included in that, nor docs it allow 
for the cost of insurance. . Furthermore, the allow¬ 
ance of 4 per cent, on capital is not enough, but it 
is not so low as to have any serious 
effect on cost per mile, so we will 
let it pass. Now, taking the life of 
a set of tyres at 10,000 miles— 
which is quite generous enough^ 
at the present cost this would add, 
roughly, *45d. per mile, while in* 
surance again will account for 
another ‘25d. This brings our run¬ 
ning cost figure up to a ySd. per 
mile—a rather different figure. It 
is very low still, but this car has 
been lucky. Apparently it has not 
had to visit the repairer for any 
thing that matters, since the item 
under this head represents mainly 
a new carburetter jet to aid economy, 
a new set of plugs, and two small 
tyre repairs, as well as new lamp 
bulbs. It seems clear that the 
figures show the absolute minimum 
of running cost, and the experienced 
car-owner will easily gather that 
there are many other ways of spend¬ 
ing money to keep the car going 
than those set forth above. Taking 
the year right round, I am confident 
my own estimate is not far out, 
assuming an average mileage per 
annum of something like five 
thousand miles, which is a very 
usual one where the car is used 
mainly for week-end and holiday 
trips. 

A great deal 
of abuse is 
so metimes 
levelled at the motoring organisa¬ 
tions on account of their alleged 
neglect to keep the managements 
of " listed " and recommended 
hotels up to the mark. I quite 
agree that ver>’ often these estab¬ 
lishments leave a good deal to be 
desired in their standard of comfort, 
cooking, and cleanliness ; but. after all, if such an 
hotel is the best in a particular town, I do not see 
where the alternative is. I do know that both the 


R.A.C. and the A.A. do their best to ensure that 
things should be as they ought. The system followed 
by the A.A., for example, is that every hotel on its 


•* Listed * 
Hotels. 


it must be conceded that this is about all we can ask 
in reason. Further than this, every complaint made 
to the Association by one of its members is investigated 
at once, and where it is found that 
a serious complaint is well founded 
the hotel in question is removed 
from the list. If motorists, whether 
members or not, would bring their 
complaints before the organisatioa 
on whose list the hotel figures, 
instead of writing letters to the 
motoring journals, their protests 
would have much more effect. 


A PIONEER OF PHOTOGRAPHY COMMEMORATED BY THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY: 
A BRONZE PORTRAIT OF MR. W. H. FOX TALBOT UNVEILED AT THE OPENING OF THE 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 

After the opening of the ^ty-ninth annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, at 35, Russell Square, 
on September 13, Dr. C. H. Rodman unveiled in the library a bronze portrait of Mr. W. H. Fox Talbot, who 
was one of the pioneers of photography, and invented a process of obtaining positives from negatives. The 
portrait is the work of Mr. George Hawkings and his son, Mr. F. J. Hawkings. 

Photo^ph lyy CourUsy of the Royal Phoiognpkic Socuty. 

list is slept in at least once in the year by one of the 
assistant road managers. It is not often, I agree; 
but when the many hundreds of hotels listed are realised 


A New Car 
PolialL 


I have been 
trying the 
Bromhead car 
polish, which seems to be quite 
the best thing of its kind so iar. 
Unlike the previous “ best/' the 
Brorohead is a single compound 
polish. That is, one does not have 
to go over the car with a cleaning 
compound first and apply the wax 
after. After the car is washed, the 
Broxnhead wax is applied with a 
soft cloth and then polished with 
a clean duster. It removes all rain 
spots and blemishes, and brings 
up the surface like new. Rain does 
not affect it, and mud and dust can 
be simply wiped off withont scratch¬ 
ing the varnish. It is a really good 
thing. 

_ An American 

To Rototo eorrespondent 
TwStauu. 

say he has found an infallible way 
of removing tar spots from coach- 
work. He says that if the tar is 
smeared with common lard, which 
should be left on for half an hour, 
and then carefully wiped off with 
a soft rag, the tar will come with 
it, and will not leave a trace. If 
the tar has had time to become set 
and hard, the car should be stood out 
in the sun for long enough to soften 
the tar, and the lard then applied. It seems all right, 
but what is one to do in a climate like this, where 
there apparently is no sun ? W. W. 




TO VISITORS from OVERSEAS 
and t he PROVI NCES. 

WHEN YOU ARE AT WEMBLEY 

Visit the BIG SIX KIOSK, 

in the main ATcaue, between the Palace of Industry nnd the Palace of 
Entineerinf (,»pp*site Suphtmam't Gate). 

There you will always find — 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 
THE SPHERE 
THE SKETCH 
THE TATLER 


EVE—^The Lady’s Pictorial 
THE ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING & DRAMATIC 
NEWS 

THE MAGPIE 


There ere else novelties which yon can purchase ss a Souvenir of the 
BRITISH F.MPIRE EXHIBITION. 


Special Notice! 

WEMBLEY. 

An experienced Profmional 
Nurac It alwayt in attendance 
at Benfct’t Food Stand. The 
public are cordially Invlced to 
avail themtclvet of the free 
advice In the preparation, etc,, 
of Benger*t Food for Infaaeti 
Invalid* and the Aged. 

ZNrectioiis—Enter the Palace of 
Industry by the Gate of Plenty, 
oppoaite Aatifalla. The Food 
Section b 00 the left. Ask for 
Beagei’t Pood Stand. The demon- 
Mratort are theie to adrUe and help, 


»mU. 


Are you 
health worried ? 

Those who do not enjoy 
robust health are recommended 
to Benger’s Food. 

It gives digestive rest with full 
nourishment. Doctors agree that this 
In itself is one of the finest nerve 
restoratives. 


Food 

for Infants, 
iNVALIDSatheAGED. 


I TflE SECRET OF HEALTH 


Tbe first step—and tbe most important— I 
tow anb securing what k more ptedoos than goM 
b perfect actkio of tbe miUioiis of pores in tbe akka 
with which our bodies are covered. Tbe pores are 
natute*s provision for dbchaige of pcnson-ladcn 
matter arc ween-out tiaeue. tbe duninatiao c< 
wbkb m absolutely essential to perfect health. 
There is no better means of keeping tbe pores open 
and cleansed of impurities than by regular ase of 
Ther mal (Hot-Air aod Vapour) Batb& Soap and 
Water cleanse the outer surface of the skin only. 
Thermal Baths stimulate the pores iuto vfeorom, 
healthful action, increase tbe drculatioa, tone iq) 
tbe entire system, and produce that delightful 
feeling of invigorated health and buoyancy; 

Pbysidax» leocmmend 

FOOT’S 

BATH CABINET 


for tbe preventkn and cure of CoMs, 


Rheumathm, Liver and KMim Comptaints, Skia 3 
Afleetfeia. etc. Every form of loermal Bath iplam, § 
medicated, or perfumed] can be enjoyed privately s 
in one's own room. Foot’s Cabinet pocariBfS ^ 
several exclusive advantages. g 

WriU for Bath Book Bp. g 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd.. I 

(D.pt. >7), IM. Ot. Poi>tl«nd St., London ,W. I g 

liiiiiiiiiiuiniiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiigiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiimnniiiiiiiiiiniiimiHiiim^^^^ 
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USE " BAL - LON “ ETTES 

AND 

FORGET BAD 
ROADS 




ETTE 


STANDARD BRITISH LOW-PRESSURE CORD TYRE 

CAN BE NOW SUPPLIED FROM STOCK TO FIT ALL MAKES OF CARS— 
LARGE AND SMALL-AS FOLLOWS: 


Size ol vdineiy 
lyre. 


650 X 65 

700 ^ 80 715 X 115 3.2 . 3 11.9 1.6.3 13.6 

26 X 3 


710 X 90 
28 X 3i 
30 X 31 
760 X 90 



Siie of ordiaarj 
tyre. 


760 X 90 
810 X 90 
30 X 31 
765 X 105 


Spoke I Due 
WM. I Wheel. 


I 4 

775 X 145 4.16.0 14.0 1 . 12.0| 16.6 


815 X 105 

815 X 120 860 X 160 6.3. 
820 ^ 120 


liWHiHWBil 



TUo tyra hai 
wbeab co 


THE 31 X 4-40 BAL - LON - ETTE. 

Price*:—Cover. £2 13 O; Tube, 9/6. 

b«en opoeialir Butdo to fit Um wlweb of can ■ring 30 x 31 aari 30 X 4 tyroo, but tbaoa tyres aro aririoad for we on Ford can only as a 
■■at be fitted w i tba nt aspawiTc aharatiaw to bab fittiag*. For otbor eon wo fo eowm ond notori^ to fit oar 730 X 130 tyro and wheoL 


Real Advantages 


UTUL-MT 

KUmE— 


UMER UFE 
FM TIE CU 


MCKIK BF 

muK ircn 


USI GOST Kl 
MUE 


No other tyre gives such com¬ 
fortable riding, because the 
■' BAL-LON-ETTE " gives abso¬ 
lute freedom from bumps. 
Vibration and shock are completely 
absorbed by the " BAL-LON- 
ETTE," and consequently the 
chassis and body are protected 
from undue strain. 

The •' BAL-LON-ETTE ” enables 
even the lightest of light cars to be 
driven in perfect comfort at 40 
miles per hour over the worst roads. 
The large contact of surface area 
does away with the possibility of 
skidding. 

THE "BAL-LON-ETTE” 
LASTS LONGER THAN THE 
ORDINARY TYRE. 


AH these Advantages are gained 

WITHOUT When loaded, the height of the 

COUtlllG THE " BAL-LON-ETTE " is the same 
CU TO-OOM" as that of the ordinary tyre which 
it replaces, because the larger 
section of the tyre is equalised by 
a smaller wheel. The effect of a 
larger surface contact is counter¬ 
balanced by the ease and rapidity 
with which the tyre flexes. 

WITH A lOWEH The " BAL-LON-ETTE " yields 
fCnOL exactly to the shape of the road 

rilllllllllfTIWI over any inequality, so that the 

OH lU HOMS wheels revolve with the least 
possible loss of engine power 
between the tyre and the road. 


14 Days’ 
Free Offer 

In order to convince you of the 
superiority of“ Bal-lon-ette” low- 
pressure tyres over ordinary 
tyres we will sell you a set com¬ 
plete with wheels to fit your 
car. If you are not satisfied 
return them to us within 14 days 
and we will refund all your 
money, charging you only for 
the carriage incurred (if any). 
This is, of course, providing 
they are given fair wear and 
tear and have not been damaged 
by an accident. 


What users say. 

Bsl loa aHa—A Miooit Tstm 

" 1 have now had ao opportunity of testing tba Bal-lon-ettes 
thoroughly, and find th^ very satisfactory. There is ua* 
doubt^v a very marked differmioe in comfort. They should 
be greatly ai^xcdated, however, as a * money-saver ’ by the 
user, as I find a ddi^tfuliy hannonious functioD 

throughout."—J. J. T.4 Baldo^, I3'5'24. 

Oaa iraa Tmdu. 

'* A member of the trade has fitted Bal-lon-ette tyres to hb 
Jowett car and speaks highly of their reliability and ccoilort 
Ko evident wear after 4000 mites of roads in Devon, Omiwall, 
and the North Country. Petrol consumption is 47 m.p.g., and 
the road bolding,is excellent ."—Motor Trader, 30*8*34. 

ImprovMMnl in Ri4is« Coonfort vary Markad, 

" The unprovement in riding comfmt on my G.W.K. is very 
marked indeed. Really bad roads are now taken with spe^ 
and ease quite impossible with the old tyrea. Everyone would 
fit Bai-loa*ette tyres if they realised the greater riding comfort 
obtained."—£. S., London, 7*4*34. 

5,000 MOae-Na Sica mi Waar. 

*' 1 fed nothing but satisfaction for your tyres on my ix.p-b.p 
Uorns-Cowley. 3000 mils completed 00 all kinds of roatte and 
show no signs of wear. Springing neatly improved, vibrations 
eliminated, vMent shocks subdued Your Bal-lon-ette tyres 
make an otherwise excellent car practically porfect."—B.LH., 
Ltd., Bournemouth, 1/3/34. 

The “Bal-lon-ette” Jack. 

Specially constructed for use 

with low-pressure tyres, lifts 

from 5} inches to 14^ inches 

without adjustment. This 

jack provides the extra Uft 0100 . 

required with low - pressure 

Price (with 
relUprihle 


14 /- 


Take your car to-day to our works, Almagam JKilh, Harpenden, or one of our defmts — 

172, Great Portland Street, London, W, 1. ; 100, Victoria Street, Bristol; or 38, Grey 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne—and have it refitted with BAL-LON-ETTE tyres and wheels 
while you wait; or write for full particulars to : 

ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 

ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 
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Fashions and Fancies. 

_ .. e -I In the new wrap coats for the 
Fashion Smiles t\ i? 

j j e ii. coming season, Dame hasmon 
on Corded Silk. , ® ^ . i *. .1 •« 

has dexterously manipulated in 

a diversity of ways the familiar corded silk of our 
grandmothers' days. Kibs of different widths 
and panels, inset the reverse way. achieve very 
distinctive striped effects, for in these days 
everything must be striped or checked, 'fo 
give the necessary warmth, the coats are lined 
with kasha or supple face-cloth velour. They 
are cut chiefly on straight, wrap-over lines, 
or boast the new fan-shaped flounce in front, 
often carried out in fur. There are many 
fascinating models of this genre to be studied 
at Harrods’, Knightsbridge, S.W., who are 
responsible for those pictured on page 546. 
Chinchilla coney trims the coat of corded 
black silk at the top, and bands of musquash t 
striped with ermine the black face-cloth coat \ 
with a graceful cap)e back on the extreme 
left. Another captivating model in these salons 
is a graceful affair of black satin with a quilted 
flounce in front shaped like an open fan. 


is double-breasted, fitted with storm collar and 
cuffs, and fastens simply with a neat buckle. The 
price is 7 guineas, and 5 guineas secures a useful 
undercoat of leather to slip beneath an ordinary 
coat or waterproof. An excellent investment, too, 
is a double • breasted coat of imitation leather, 
guaranteed waterproof, which may be secured 


for 48s. 6d. in several shades. Gabardine raincoat*, 
lined throughout with shot twill, are always inch' 
pensable in the autumn. These range from 38s. 6d 
upwards ; and those who prefer a mackintosh 
will rejoice to hear that the featherweight affair 
pictured on this page costs only 18s. 6d., and 

weighs no more than 19 oz. ! 


. ^ ^ Sketched on the same page 

Autumn Coats ^ j i- u*./ » * .1 

A Qir*rt delightful coats and 

^ skirts, which must also be 

placed to the credit of Harrods', Black erfipe 
bouclette trimmed with fur and narrow tapestry 
panels expresses one, and scarlet wool repp the 
other, the skirt being carried out in harmon¬ 
ising stripes. A distinctive suit for every 
oceasion in black face-cloth trimmed with 
white coney can be obtained for io| guineas, 
and gaily checked tweed coats and skirts are 
10 guineas, trimmed with mouflon. For sports 
wear there are some distinctive tunic suits in 
bouclette for 8^ guineas, the tunic cut in the 
fashionable Russian length, and checked tweed 
coats and skirts bound with su^e are obtain¬ 
able for the same amount. 

Motoring Co«ts » distinctly 

. . chilly pastime unless one is 

and Wraps. „ j j _ 

well wrapped up, and every 

ardent motorist will revel in the cosy ffeece 
lined leather coat portrayed on the right, 
which hails from Gamage’s, Holbom, E.C. It 



Qi-h 1 • I Parents are in the midst 
^nwigiri ^ whirlwind of shoppin- 

** before the family return to 

school next week, and they must not neglect 
to visit Dickins and Jones’s, Regent Street, U’.. 
who have a splendid department devoted to 
the needs of the schoolgirl. There are neat. 
p)eriectly tailored coats and skirts m real 
homespun, which will give yeoman service, 
obtainable for 5 guineas, fitting girls of four¬ 
teen to seventeen years; and wrap coats in 
warm corded materials, collared with beaver 
coney, are 5^ guineas, in the same sizes, cot 
with useful patch pockets. For the school¬ 
room, a simple frock in navy-wool marocaio 
edged with braid and boasting a tucked apron 
skirt and tiny pocket, is an excellent invest¬ 
ment for 5 guineas. Shoes specially designed 
for growing feet are another important item; 
and patent Cromwell slippers with laigc 
buckles range from t6s. qd., and low-heeled 
box calf shoes for hard wear are 21s. 9d.: 
sizes 2 to 7. The needs of smaller brother 
and sisters still in the nursery are studied 
with equal care by this Arm, and complete 
outfits for children and layettes can be ob¬ 
tained at pleasantly moderate prices. An 
illustrated Ix'ochure giving full particulars will 
be sent on application. 


Fine October days are ideal for motoring provided one is well 
protected from the wind, and here are two practical wraps from 
Carnage's, Holbom, E.C. On the right is a fleece-lined coal of tan 
chrome leather, and on the left a reliable featherweight mackintosh. 


. Jnst now, women arc con- 
*K w ir” tinuaUy Umenting the red- 
tbe eek. hardness of their 

complexions, resulting from strenuous holidays 
An excellent bleaching creaih, which wiU 
quickly remove this unbecoming tint, can be 
obtained for 3s., and the same price secures 
a pasteurised cream which cleanses, freshens, 
and gives a soft resiliency to the most 
hardened skin. On application to this paper 
I shall be pleased to give the name and 
address where these useful preparations may 
be obtained. 


SUPERLATIVELY GOOD 
and BRITISH 


W'M.Fi ;i 


GARAGE 

FOR rr. 


CLEANS POLISHES INSTANTANEOUSLY 

PRESERVES THE COACHWORK. 

Proprietor, ud Muotactaren : 

PURE WAX PRODUCTS. LTD, WEMBLEY. 


Sleeplessness 

t ^Jost a bundle of nerves," 
a common expression, 
which often means that 
life is hardly worth living. 
Depressed — melancholy — no 
appetite—sleepless—no 
energy. If that be your con¬ 
dition take Cassell’s Tablets. 
They will pnt yon right. 

Teatimony from Mr. Albert Turner. 

Mr. Albert Turner, Tbe Green, Hersbam, 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, says: "I had been 
' ailing for ten years and was just a bundle of 

■ ■ I nerves, with no spirit or energy. I was so 

TAKE TWQ AT ■■DTiMB * depressed that I was afraid to be left alone, 
and note how well you .sleep, and and suffered terribly from sleeplessness. I would 

how rctresh^ and fit you feel in drop off to sleep when I got into bed, but in 

the laorniniF. ,,, . / 

i hall-an-hour I would wake again, and afterwards 

7.. ,r . , rr D j , b« Awakc for hours. For years I was like this, 

Tfu Lruvenal N9t»e Rtmedy f»r ^ 

Wtivi rfiereitfcieii Ki^y during the whole time was taking medicine 

Breahiewa Ncraa Pain Veakna* kind or another, but nothing did me any 

Nearitu Hndadw daUraa'a good. Then I obtained Cassell’s Tablets, and I 

Vd-U. N.m., HMkr. improve and now I think I must be the fittest 

Da^ Iht Critieal PwM ef life. healthiest man in the world. 

Dr. Cassell’s 

I Mom* Price, 1/3; Pnmlly 8lx«, 3/-. 

^ Sold Chemists and Stores throughout the 


and note how well you .sleep, and 
how refreshed and fit you feel in 
the inorning. 


TA/ Univtrtal fffitne Remedy f»r 

Nerveas Nsarasthcaia KUmj 

BreaUawa Nerve Pain Veakaeae 

Nearitu Headedw dnUrea's 

iadifestiaa Aaaeaiia Weskam 

SleeplcHMM Palpitatiaa Wutinf 

SpaeiaUr Valaaklt far Naniat Metkare and 
Dariat ikt Critkal Periads ef life. 


'//, •». Wi Va '/>, m w '/A n . 

y//._ a. <ik y. _w, -a. '/A a », y/ ». « a % ^_ w 



"k4 Healthy Whisky.^ 

A Very Old and Character¬ 
istic Blend of Scots Whiskies. 

30° U.P. at 156/- per Case. 

24°U.P. „ 168/- „ „ 

- Carriage Paid 
(Cash with Order.) 

James McCreadie & Co., ud., 

29, Waterloo Street, GLASGOW. 




Agents Abroad Wanted where not RepreseoiecL 


% H H’. 7/. V,. Kt Ht V/. 'i 


Horn* Price, 1/3; Pamlly Size, 3/-. 

Sold by Chemt5>ta and Stores throughout the 
Empire. 
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A WORLD-FAMED EMPIRE VIEW—GIBRALTAR. 


F rom its very earliest days 
the importance of ENO’s 
“Fruit Salt” as a natural 
aid to health was recognised as 
too great for it to be confined to 
any one locality ; and its fame 
was quickly spread. It travelled 
across the sea, across the Empire, 
across the five continents. 

To-day ENO’s “Fruit Salt” 
has pride of place as the Empire’s 


health drink. The morning ‘ dash’ 
of ENO has become a daily 
ordinance with Britons the world 
over. 

There is no circumstance of 
climate or season, of occupation 
or physique, which does not render 
essential this golden rule of health: 
a glass of water, first thing 
every morning, sparkling with a 
‘dash’of ENO’s “Fruit Salt.” 


Note this of ENO : that it is impervious to climate, unvarying the world 
over in every detail of its composition. The ENO that London knows is 
the ENO that is known in Cape Town and Calcutta, Sydney and Sierra 
Leone. And wherever men go, at home or abroad, they find that only by 
asking for ENO can they be sure of receiving the benefits that ENO gives. 


ENOs-FRUrr SALT 

^^ffie'WarldJ^imed SfferQescent Salinfi 





Visitors to th 6 British Empire Exhibition are cordially invited 
to call at the ENO Kiosk, No. 1 . Kinff's Way West 
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CHESS. 


To CoRRESPOKDBNTS.— CoTKmtwicalio^js to this defnirtmeni should be 
atUlressed to ike Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Slrarul, W.C.2. 


Centro Mkrcantil {Sevilla).—TTicre is unfortunately a second solution 
to your neat little probler by; i. Q to K B 8th K to K 3rd; 2. Kt to 
Q B 8th Anything: 3. B or Q mates. 

T VV Wigan (Knapshill).—Your last contribution is quite satisfactory, 
and we consider your own criticism of it to be a very fair and sensible 

L W Cafferata (Farndon).—Problcn to hand w’ith thanks. Please 
do not think, however, it supersedes the earlier one we have of 

Rev. W Scott (Elgin).—In your exhaustive solution of No. 3938, you 
have omitted to say what happens if Black play I.-P takes Kt. 

Howard Staunton (Ooregum, India).—Thanks for the game, which 
shall have our careful consideration. 

Rev. J C ScRiMOEOUR, D.D. (Calcutta).—Your maiden venture is a 
perfectly successful one, and we trust you will be encouraged to 
try again. 

T O PovNTON (London, W.i.).—We presume the marks of interroga¬ 
tion that embellish your postcard refer to the solution of No. 393S 
which they enshrine. You were quite right to put them there: 
you have failed to consider the variation r. ■ P takes Kt. 

M Beach (Milton Bridge).—Your last composition shows some advance; 
but Black is not given sufficient play in his defence, owing to the 
overwhelming strength of White's first move. Besides this, P to 
K 4th mates at once, while Kt takes Kt (dis. ch) also provides a 
solution. 

J M K Lupton (Richmond).—Of your last batch of problems, we like 
No. 2 best, and No. 1 least. Would you care to use the latter else- 

E M Vicars (Norfolk).—A more difficult problem than any we are 
in the habit of handling is imposed upon us by your kindly meant 
card. We must either blush like a lobster or bid base flattery 
avaunt, and we do not know how to do either. 

E G B Barlow (Bournemouth).—We are sorry we have mislaid your 
emendation of the last two-mover you sent us. May we trouble 
you to repeat it ? 

F J Falwell (Caterham).—You will find your solution of No. 3937 
has been duly acknowledged—subject to a mistake which we are 
sorry escaped notice. 

F H Ward (Bexhill). —There is a compliment implied in your com¬ 
plaint which we much appreciate. Its cause, how'ever, is beyond 
our control. 

E Boswell (Lancaster).—Thanks for your very interesting letter. 
For us, too, in days long gone by, four and five movers held 110 
terrors; but now— quantum miUatus ab iUo !, 


Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3934 received from George 
Parbury (Sing.ipore), and Howard Staunton (Obregon) ; of No. 3935 
from H M Marker (Porbandcr, India), and R D Dupuis (Chitral, 
India); of No. 3936 from H F Marker (Porbandcr), Rev. J C Scrira- 
geour, D.D. (Calcutta), and R D Dupuis (Chitral) ; and of No. 3737 
from R S S (Cairo), E M Vicars (Norfolk), J Fowler (Arundel), J M 
K Lupton (Richmond), M. Briiikcnhofl (New York), A U Meares 
(Baltimore), and J E Houseman (Chicoutmi, Canada). 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3938 received from Semper 
Idem (New Southgate), C H Watson (Masham), H W Salow (Bniigor), 
Albert Taylor (Sheffield), J P Smith (Cricklew'ood), J J Duckworth 
(Newton-le-Willows), R B N (Tewkesbury) G Stillingflcct Johns )ii 
(Cobham), J C Stackhouse (Torquay), S Caldwell (Hove), A Edm-^ston 
(Worsley), L W Cafferata (Famdon), J Fowler (Arundel), K M 
Vicars (Norfolk), M E Jow’etl (Grange-over-Sands), J Hunter 


(Leicester), J M K Lupton (Richmond), R B Pearce (Happisburgh), 
CBS (Canterbury), W N Powell (Ledbury), R P Nichols^jn (Crayke), 
H Burgess (St. Leorurds-on-Sea), A W Haiuilton-Gell (Exeter), 
Hugh Nicholson (Uttley), M Beach (Milton Bridge), and F J Falwell 
(Caterham). 


Solution of Problem No. 3938.— By C. R. B. Sumner. 

WHITE BLACK 

1. Q to K 8th Anything. 

2. Mates accordingly. 

Assuming While claimed in each case the least possible force 
required for niTting, this problem presents the promotion of the same 
Pawn to Rook, Bishop, or Knight, according to Black’s defence. 
Apart from this, although easy, it has some interesting points, and 
has evoked many expressions of praise, It is curious, moreover, that 
several good solvers have proposed J. P Queens as a solution. 


PROBLEM No. 3940.—Bv W. Finlavson. 
BLACK. 



White to play, and male in three moves. 


We regret our notice of the successful meeting of the British Chess 
Federation at ^uthport must be limited to the record of its results, 
although some acknowledgment ought to lx* made of the hospitality 
of the town, and the energy of the executive, by which the Congress 
was made one of the most enjoyable yet fteld, The return of 
Mr. Atkins to the honour of a championship he first won nearly 
twenty years ago also merits particular mention. The prizes were 
won as follows : Championship tournament—1st, H. E. Atkins, 8j ; 
2nd, F. D. Yates, 8 ; 3rcl, Sir G. A. Thomas, 7J. Ladies’ Champion¬ 
ship—1st, Miss l4icc. 9 ; 2nd, Mrs. R. H. Stevenson, 8. Major Open 
Tournament—ist, A. Rubinstein, ii; 2nd, J. A. J. Drewitt, 8; 
3rd, G. W. Moses, 7}. First Class Touniament—A section, C. R. 
Gurnhill, 10 ; B section, J. H. Morrison, 9. 

On Sept. I, at the ripe age of eighty-four years, there quietly 
passed away, in the pxrson of Mr. J. H. Blackburnc, the greatest 
master English chess has known. To the present generation, perhaps, 


he has been but the shadow of a great name, for chc-ss, like oibir 
sports, demands the vigour of youth for its successful pursuit; but to 
those w’hose mem iries or whose studies carry them bark half a century 
or m jr.', he was the one outstanding figure of the game, and, to his 
contemporary chess-players, much what Dr. W. G. Grace was to 
cricketers of the same peri(xl. In his prime—say, between his thirtieth 
and fortieth years—he was the foremost louniey player in the world, 
when even to defeat him retjuired an “immortal” game lor that 
achievemMit, and when no tournament was considered worth atten¬ 
tion in which he did not take part. A style of play founded in the 
schixjl of Morphy \v.is the efficacious instrument of his success, and in 
the variety of opposing lemperuments he found a stimulus to his 
inventive genius that carried him brilliantly to the front tluough 
every difficulty. It was only in match play he strangely failed, lor 
when confined to the monotony of meeting a single opponent like 
Steinitz or Zukertort, his powers seemed p.iralysed, and against the 
new tactics they were inaugurating his “little bits of Morphy” re¬ 
fused to materialise. If, however, he broke down in this respect, in 
the domain of blindfold play he sttxid easily supreme. There were 
other finmous blindfold ptTformers in his day, but none approached 
him in the ease, the freedom, and the brilliance with which he under- 
t<x)k his task. His knowledge of each individual board under these 
conditions was cxtraurdin.ary. Many stories have been told about his 
feats in this respect; one m ly be mentioned here for which the wTittr 
can vouch. The blindfold pla\Tr was conducting a simultaneous exhi¬ 
bition against eight members of the City of London Chess Club. Sitting 
chatting and joking with his friends about him, a move was ralJ^ 
Kt to Kt sq. BLackbunie almost immediately replied : “ Now Blatk's 
knights have exchanged squares.” Investigation proved this to be 
correct. What other pbycr, even over an open board, would havj 
noticed such an occurrence ? It is safe to say that as long as English 
chess endures his name and fame will not be forgotten, and the brilliancy 
of his exploits will continue to delight until the game itself has vaoisbed 
from the amusements of mankind. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 


Game played in an exhibition of simultaneous blindfold play, 
by Mr. A. Alekhine, on twenty-six boards, at the Hotel Alamac, New 
York. The Black pieces were play’ed by Mr. A. Friemak. 


{Danish Gambit.) 


WHITE (Mr. A.) BLACK (Mr, F.) 

1. PtoK4lh PtoK4th 

2. P to Q 4th P takes P 

3. P to Q B 3rd P to Q 4th 


The simplest and best possible 
defence, especially against the 
peculiar attacking qualifications 
of the Russian master. 


4. K P takes P Q takes P 

5. P takes P B to Kt 5th (ch) 


Kt to Q B 3rd is the better 
reply. The more complicated the 
game can be kept, the more 
diflicult it becomes for the blind¬ 
fold player. 


. Kt to B 3rd 
. Kt to B 3rd 
. B to K 2nd 
. P Lakes B 
. Castles 
. P to B 4th 
. P to Q 5th 
, Kt to Q 4th 


Kt to Q B 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 
B takes Kt (ch) 

P to Q Kt 3rd 
QtoQsq 


) K 2nd 
) Kt 2nd 

) Kt 2nd - P to B 3rd 
. Ii to K B 3rd P takes P 
. R to K sq R to K 9q 


WHITE (Mr. A.) BLACK (Mr. F.) 

17. Q to Q 2nd R to Kt sq 

18. Q to Kt 5th 

The power of combinaticn and 
the command of position exer¬ 
cised by White under the dr- 
cumstanccs are mar>‘ellous. How 
many players over the board 
would force a victory from this 
point in four more mo^'es ? 

18. Kt to Kt 3rd 

Black had to guard against 
tQ. R takes Kt, R takes R; 

20. Kt to H sth and wins; but 
he should have found a better 
move than this. Probably P to 
K R 3rd is the best reply available. 

' 19. Kt to B 5th R takes R (ch) 

' 20. R takes R P takes P 

21. B takes D R takes B 

22. B takes Kt P takes B 

And White mates in three 

moves. He further pouited out 
that if Q takes B mstead, the 
following beautiful mate in four 
resulted : 23. R to K Sth (ch) 
Kt to B sq; 24. Kt to R 6th (ch) 
Q takes Kt; 25. K takes Kt (ch) 
K lakes R; 26. Q to Q 8th. mate. 







•Quoted from a long criticism in 
‘'Countr>- Life” of the new season’s 
model. Chassis, £725, ‘Kington’ 
touring car, £925. Wheel base, 
10 ft. 10 in.,yet body space 9 ft. 9 in. 
Power development exceeds 
6ob.h.p. Petrol consumption 23-24 
m.p.g. at gonil speeds. Complete 
range of closed and convertible 
bodies. 



23.S'ho. VAUXHALL 


T hat kind of performance expected from 
a car of very high price you can get in the 
23-60 Vauxhall at a saving of a considerable 
sum. 

Unique in design, the one big four-cylindered 
car that has fully developed the advantages of 
its type by its balanced engine and super- 
excellent workmanship, the 23-60 Vauxhall is 
“ representative of the very best of road per¬ 
formances for cars of any size or type.”* 

The Vauxhall four-wheel braking system, 
again, is an advance on anything presented 


hitherto. You have four-wheel braking by 
simple cable-operated front brakes linked up 
with the famed Vauxhall transmission brake; 
you have an independent brake for the rear 
w'heels only : you have thus two sets of brakes 
for two sets of brake-drums, and by alternately 
using them the risk of over-heating the drums 
on very long, steep hills is avoided. 

Buy no big car of the best class before you have 
investigated the merits of the 23-60 Vauxhall. 
We invite you to ask for a trial drive and all 
information. 


The 

14-40 h.p. Vauxhall 
from £595 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON,BEDFORDSHIRE 
LONDON: 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.i 

Telephone; Museum 8216 (3 lines) Telc^iratns; Carvaux Phone London 

Canada: l.SS Kin2 Street Toronto 


The 

30-98 h.p. Vauxhall 
from £ 1,220 


v-r-inrv>-'+'V VVTV t 


LONDON agents; SHAW & KILBURN, LTD., 20 CONDUIT STREET, W. I 
»VV-VVTr<r3:V>-VVVVVVVVVVVVir¥>VVVV-.fTVVVV'-'¥'-'VVVV-VVV>--; 
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“ The Major" 

He knows 

^AVANDER’S are right, and 
Cavander s maintain that 
Bronze Powder and Printer’s 
Ink are best not inhaled. 
Cavander s roll the matured, 
golden Virginia Leaf in pure 
Ribbed Rice paper, uncon¬ 
taminated with Bronze Powder 
or Printer s Ink- 

Cavanders don’t smoke Ink" 

smoke 

Cavander’s 

‘Army Club 

Cigarettes 



Free from the contamination of 
Printer’s Ink and Bronze Powder 

SANDHURST SIZE, 

20 for 1/- 

OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE SIZES. 

20 for 1/3 

Cavander's Limited, Mancliester and London. 

The Firm of Three Centuries. Established 1775. 



BURBERRY 

OVERCOATS 

For whatever purpose an Overcoat or 
Weatherproof is needed. Burberry s can 
supply the ideal model from their stock of 

TEN THOUSAND COATS 

of every conceivable texture, ranging from 
the lightest Weatherproofs to the thickest 
Blizzard-proof Travel Coats. 

BURBERRY OVERCOATS 

made in exclusive Burberry-proofed cloths, 
are the finest protectors available. The dis¬ 
comforts of the wettest or the coldest day are 
completely neutralised by the staunch secur¬ 
ity and luxurious warmth that they provide. 

Catalogue of Models and Patterns Post Free 

DTTDQi:*OI>VC haymarket 

OU KOUlvlX I D S.W1 LONDON 

BD. MALESHERBES PARIS ; AND APPOINTED PROVINCIAL AGENTS 
Burberrys Lid. 
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TH E FLA YHOUSES- {Cunii»ued from page SSf) 
which belongs to the type of drawing-room melo¬ 
drama which Henry Hamilton and Claude Carton 
used to write a quarter of a century ago. The story, 
which deals with the return of the missing heir, may 
still survive in the novel, which can cover the dry 
bones of the theme with a sort of simulacrum of flesh. 
But in a play presented to—may w^e say ?—the in¬ 
telligent audiences of 1924, the melodramatic skeleton 
is revealed in all its naked deformity. To find Mr. 
Leon Quartermainc, after the fine work he has done 
in " Secrets " and “ Ha.ssan ” and in one of Tcheckov's 
])lays, being required to impersonate so characterless 
a j)art as that of the hero of *' The Claimant," is rather 
depressing, for it is the sort of Braddon-like role which 
Tree would have chosen at the very beginning of 
his managerial career. As the cousin who is so 
idiotically willing to hand over the Tiinstall fortune 
to the more or less fraudulent claimant, Miss Fay 
Compton is even in w'orse case. She has scarcely 
anything to do at all. The play, it is only fair to 
add, is effective enough in its transpontine way; 
but it ought to be staged at the Lyceum, not at 
the Queen’s. 


PRIMROSE.** AT THE WINTER GARDEN. 

The new musical comedy at the Winter Garden 
Theatre ought to do well, if sprightly music, pretty 
dresses, the dancing of Miss Heather Thatcher and the 
comic genius of Mr, Leslie Henson count for anything. 
True, the charming and shapely Miss Dorothy Dickson 
no longer figures in the cast; and it would be the merest 
affectation to say that her place is completely filled 
by that pretty and dainty newcomer. Miss Margery 
Hicklin. Still, Mr. Henson in his many disguises^ 
he impersonates, for instance, a German spiritualist 
and a policeman—is so very funny with his legs, 
with his face, and with his patter, and Miss Thatcher 
is so handsome, so dashing, and so aplomb, that the 
comic side of the show may fairly be .said to compare 
favourably with anything of the kind now being 
presented on the London stage. Nor is the senti¬ 
mental side weak. On the contrary, it is unusually 
strong; for Mr. Percy Heming, the baritone hero, 
sang remarkably well, and Miss Hicklin at least looks 
the heroine to perfection. One missed, of course, 
Mr. Grossmith in his customary part of the over¬ 
dressed " blood,” and one felt, on the first night, 
that a piece which lasted till almost midnight needed 


cutting. But doubtless by this time the curtain 
falls promptly at eleven o’clock; in which case our 
advice to all who want to spend a Jolly evening is, 
Be sure you d'~a’t miss ‘ Primrose 1 ** 


On September 16 the Italian Ministry of Education 
announced that Dr. di Martino Fusco had been interro¬ 
gated at Naples, and that apparently he had not found 
the codices of Livy, but only data relative to them. 
He contradicted the statements attributed to him in 
the '• Leipziger Tagcblatt.” 

We have pleasure in announcing that H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales has graciously accepted the invi¬ 
tation of the President, Sir Harold Bowden, and 
Committee of the Motor and Cycle Trades’ Benevolent 
Fund to be present at the Annual Banquet of the 
Fund to be held at the Connaught Rooms, on 
Tuesday, the i8th November. A record sul^cription 
list is expected. Sir Harold Bowden opening it wnth a 
donation of £1000. We believe that this is the first 
time that a similar function in connection w’ith either 
of the two trades has been honoured by the presence 
of royalty. 



The Summing-up 


“ It’s wonderful,” said Henry Brow'n, withdrawing his face from the sunlit glass he 
was holding and pointing to the variegated Wembley throng that passed and 
repassed before his table. 

“And is it not a solemn thought,” said Mrs. Brown, “that in almost every country 
of the world L.iger Beer is being consumed at this moment—-except, of course, 
where they’ve got Prohibition or it’s breakfast-time.” 

“ I don’t see that either case need be entirely ruled out,” observed Henry. 
“ Anyhow, our little discussion has made it clear that throughout the civilised globe 
Lager Beer is a favourite drink with both sexes, .as it has now happily become in our 
own. country. And from my own experience of many l.ands I can honestly affirm 
that for flavour and condition the finest Continental Lagers are not superior 
to Barcl.ay’s. In fact—” 


“In fact,” concluded his wife, “we’ve never tasted better Lager anywhere than 
this, and we don’t believe we ever shall.” 


“Amen to that,” said Henry as he emptied his glass. 



The only Lager Beer supplied to the British Empire Exhibition 
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MOTHER 

A remarkable phenomenon occurred in the Lion House at the ** Zoo " on Sunday, 
September 21, during the visit of the Emir of Katsina, a native ruler of Northern 
Nigeria who recently came to stay in London. When the Emir and his suite, 
in their African dress, stood in front of the cages, the lions, which as a rule take 
no notice of visitors, and were lying placidly in the sun, became highly excited. 

They rose up and growled, pacing up and down, watching every movement of 
the Nigerian chiefs, and every now and then sprang at the bars. The Emir 


LOVE. 

himself showed no surprise, merely remarking that the lions knew ** we are accus¬ 
tomed to hunt them," but the behaviour of the Hons was most unusual. The 
hyenas and jackals evinced similar agitation. The Emir afterwards inspected the 
white oryx antelope he has presented, and promised to send it a mate, as well 
as some Nigerian gazelles and a pair of giant tortoises. The delightful photograph 
of a lioness and her cub, reproduced here, was taken at the ''Zoo" by Mr. Neville 
Kingston with a Taylor-Hobson-Cooke lens. 


A pBoTocaAru Shown at th« Royal PHOTOORAriuc Society's Exhibition. 
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T here is one element, among those strange and 
stormy elements that make up the present 
problem in America, which I did not mention in 
referring recently to the mystery of the Ku Klux 
Klan. It is the effect on the problem of international 
peace of all this internal war. Everybody has heard 
the ideal phrase about the United States of Europe. 
Mr. H. G. Wells offered to us the pattern or model 
of the United States merely because they are united. He 
suggested that the time will come when war between 
France and Germany will seem as strange as inter¬ 
national war between Illinois and Kentucky. But 
surely it is not much better to have civil war 
both in Kentucky and Illinois. It is not much 
better to have the same league of white- 
hooded conspirators in both States, trying to 
lynch the same clubs of Irishmen and Italians 
in both States. The poor old European nations, 
bristling with armed frontiers and flaming with 
variegated flags, are at this moment much 
quieter places to live in than many a quiet 
prairie town under the single flag of Union, 
where the wild white spectres drag people to 
death or torture, or are themselves driven to 
bay by mobs roaring for vengeance. Mr. Wells 
would never have accused even M. Poincar6 of 
such playful tricks. For there are limits to the 
slander that should be uttered even against an 
ally. The truth is that America, which Mr. 

Wells held up to us as a model of the method 
by which peace can be achieved, may soon 
be the one country in the world where it is 
most difficult to keep the peace. So far from 
disarming its soldiers it has to think of arming 
its policemen. So far from being satisfied to 
say that every State is united to every other 
State, we begin to fear that every State will 
be. divided against itself. Suppose that France 
and Germany really were united to-morrow 
in the World State of Mr. Wells, would they 
be united as the negro and the lyncher are 
united ? Would it be by the sacred sympathies 
that bind Mr. Ford to the Jews or the Imperial 
Wizard to the Ancient Order of Hibernians ? 

Would the Englishman and the Frenchman really 
embrace as affectionately as a K.K.Klansman 
and a Knight of Columbus ? 

But there is a peculiar point raised by this 
question. It seems to me that these wide¬ 
spread movements in an almost world - wide 
state are more dangerous than national move¬ 
ments. There is one argument for nationalism 
that nobody seems to notice. It is that, while 
Christendom consists of nations, a revolution 
need not extend beyond a nation. Indeed, it 
generally does not. People talk of the danger¬ 
ous example of the French or Russian Revolu¬ 
tions ; but in fact the example cuts both ways. 

Europe learns from one local experiment, not 
only that the thing can be done, but also the 
thing that it cannot do. It learns that a Re¬ 
public does not always free men or a Soviet 
always feed them. I think there is far less 
chance of Europe becoming Socialist since Russia 
became Socialist. There was much more Socialism 
in the air when it was only in | the air. Bolshevism 
has lost Europe because it has captured Moscow. 

There are two senses in which we may say that a 
revolutionary government has been successful. It 
may have succeeded as a government, or it may have 
only succeeded as a revolution. Of course, it is much 
easier for it to succeed as a revolution than to succeed 
as a revolutionary government. And though the 
generalisation covers many perfectly just revolutions 
and many perfectly stable republics, I think the 
generalisation can roughly be made in this form. 
When the revolution as a revolution has just suc¬ 
ceeded, there is everywhere a certain chance that it will 
be imitated. Any act of such social courage is in¬ 
spiring ; and if its triumph is improbable, its triumph 
is all the more intoxicating. But revolt is only thus 
infectious when it has just recently revolted. It is 
quite a different matter when it is no longer a question 
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of success in seizing the government, but only of 
success in conducting the government. If the new 
idea has time to become an institution, it will cease 
to be an infection. By that same process of time, 
through which it begins to be tolerated, it will cease 
to be imitated. It will become a government like any 
other. It will neither be bad enough to crush nor 
good enough to copy. That is exactly what has 
happened to the Republican movement in America 
and France. That is exactly what has happened 
to the Bolshevist movement in Russia. 

Now because Europe is in separate States it can 
make separate experiments. In other words, it can 


have separate revolutions. And those revolutions 
will be truly experiments—that is, they will be 
tests of a general principle by partial application. 
If there were really a world state, there would 
probably be a world revolution. More probably, 
perhaps there would be a series of World Revolutions. 
The very fact that the social system was more or 
less unihed would mean that local discontents could 
not be merely local. Some social type or class would 
ramify all over the world, as does the proletariat in 
the industrial world, about which the Socialists make 
their generalisations. If there were a doubt about 
its status anywhere, it would be about its status 
everywhere. If there were a doubt about its status 
everywhere, there could only be a change in its status 
ever>'where. And any change in that world status 
would be a revolution in the world state. But the 
point is that it would not be possible, as it is at present, 
for one nation to be revolutionary and the other 
nations merely watch the result of the revolution. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


History, especially contemporary history, could no 
longer be the object-lesson of politics. As it is, even 
a revolution is a tradition; and riot itself is a part 
of the established past. A mob remains to be judged 
like a monument; and the rebel as much as the 
reactionary awaits the criticism of posterity. But 
in a universal system innovation must be a universal 
novelty. It cannot be tried by anybody until it is 
tried by everybody. It must always mean experi¬ 
ment, and never experience. Each step of progress 
will be a real leap in the dark; a leap into that ulti¬ 
mate and universal dark which will swallow up not 
a man, but a world, a planet, a star. Suppose there 
does arise a universal Ku Klux Klan throughout 
the United States of Uie World. It might be 
about anything, but it would almost certainly 
be about something. The universal system will 
not be universal. The humanitarian scheme 
will not cover everything that is human. For 
absolute justice is a thing of proportion and 
would never be delicate enough for all the 
needs of man; to say nothing of the fact that 
those needs will continually change. Nor can 
we ever be certain that there will not be a 
sceptical reaction against any social assump¬ 
tion. For instance, Mr. H. G. W'^ells again and 
again insists that his world state will be a 
universal system of education. I cannot see 
why there should not be a universal revolt 
against education. I cannot for the life of me 
see why, if all men can be got to agree that 
a certain education would be a success, all 
men should not be got to agree that it had 
been a failure. And if once it looked like a 
failure, it would look like a .universal failure. 
The very efforts that had been made to create 
the same conditions for it everywhere would 
create the same case against it everywhere. 
The consequence can be conjectured without 
any grave improbability ; at least with as little 
as most of these futurist conjectures. People 
would no longer say that public school cduca* 
lion was bad or elementary school education 
was bad : they would no longer say that French 
secular education was bad or that German or 
Russian education was bad. They would say 
that education was bad. They would abolish 
the only knowledge they had ever known, even 
if they knew nothing to replace it. 

Suppose some great sophist preached that 
the very idea of education is a sin against 
emancipation. Suppose he said that a man 
has no right to enslave the soul of a baby 
by teaching it anything at all. There is more 
to be said for it than for most modem sophis¬ 
tries. For instance, we load every child with 
what we call a living language, but which 
consists largely of dead words. A language 
is a lumber of antiquated assumptions and 
associations. How do we know that the deli* 
cate independence of the young mind would 
not poise itself more perfectly if left to make 
up its own symbols, and utter the unutter¬ 
able by a gentle waving of the left leg or a 
graduated winking of the other eye ? I can imagine 
this spreading as the new and free psychology, which 
could alone produce a new race ; and so on and so on. 
This would be a fundamental revolt against the whole 
Utopia of Education. It would have to rescue the 
children from a school as from a house on fire. It 
would be a great deal more humane and defensil^e 
than the Ku Klux Klan, which is at present setting 
the American houses on fire ; and which has been known 
to set the people on fire too. But the point is that we , 
should not have education tried in one state and non- 
education in another. 'We should not watch one | 
group of the new race winking and waving its 
legs. If we only saw a few of them, we should prob¬ 
ably come to the conclusion that we had seen enough i 
of them. But in a unified system we should be doomed, 
first to see nothing of them, and then to see nothmg 
else. For this reason alone I am glad that our civilisa¬ 
tion has not been merely cosmopolitan, but has 
clustered into patriotic peoples. 


PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE ON THE 
REMARKABLE DISCOV ERIES IN INDIA. 

Professor A. H. Sayce, D.LitLt LL.D,, D.D., the famons 
Assyriologist, writes to us as follows:— 

The remarkable discoveries in the Panjab and Sind,' 
of which Sir John Marshall has given an account in 
“ The Illustrated London News,” September 20 , are 
even more remarkable and startling than he supposes. 
The inscribed ** seals ” or plaques found at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-Daro are practically identical with the 
Proto • Elamite “ tablettes de comptabiIit6 ” discovered 
by De Morgan at Susa. The form and size of the 
plaques are the same, the “unicorns” are the same, 
and the pictographs and numerals are also the same. 
The identity is such that the “ seals" and tablets 
might have come from the same hand. The tablets, 
which are very numerous, have been published by 
Scheil in the “ M6moires de la Mission Arch6ologique 
de Perse,” VI. ( 1905 ) and XVII. ( 1923 ). They belong 
to the third millennium B.C.. and extend from the 
age of the Babylonian King Manistusu (B.C. 2600 ) to 
that of the Third Dynasty of Ur (B.C. 2300 ). A native 
king a little later has added a text in the same picto¬ 
graphs to a cuneiform inscription. It is evident, 
therefore, that as far back as the third millennium B.C. 
there was intercourse between Susa and the North- 
West of India. The discovery opens up a new historical 
vista, and is likely to revolutionise our ideas of the 
age and origin of Indian civilisation. So far as I can 
gather from the description of the painted pottery 
accompanying the plaques, it resembles that of the 
Susian “second style,” which was contemporaneous with 
the tablets. An Inscribed “ seal ” from Harappa was pub¬ 
lished by Terrien de la Couperie in an early number of 
the “ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch®ology.” 

_ A. H. .Saycb. 

Our readers will remember ihal in last week's isstu of 
” The Illustrated London News ” we published a notable 
article by Sir John Marshall, C.I.E., Litt.D., Director- 
General of Archeeology in India, which dealt with the 
new light thrown upon an early civilisation in India by 
the recent excavations at Harappa in the Panjab and 

Mohenjo-Daro in Sind. 


Readers teho have not yet obtained one oj the special masks for viewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by filing up the coupon on page 60 S, and Jonsardint 
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INTERESTED IN THE WAR IN THE SPANISH ZONE: FRENCH MOROCCO. 

SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN MOROCCO, A. FORESTIER. 





ON THE ROAD FROM TAZA TO FEZ. 



A TYPICAL HOSTELRY IN THE CAPITAL OF FRENCH MOROCCO: AM INN AT FEZ— 
THE ARRIVAL OF A TRAVELLER WITH KIS MULE. 



HOW THE FRENCH MAINTAIN THEIR PROTECTORATE IN MOROCCO: FORTinED POSTS 
(ALSO USED AS WINTER FARMS) ON THE HEIGHTS BETWEEN FEZ AND TAZA. 
French Morocco has been subject to border disturbances owing to the disorder In 
the adjoining Spanish zone due to the war between the Spaniards and the Riff 
tribes under Abdul Krim. The latter have been making raids into the French 
protectorate, and the French forces, who cannot pursue the raiders into the 
Spanish zone, have had a considerable amount of fighting in their own territory. 

Two operations carried out by French Algerian troops near the Spanish frontier 
were recently reported from Rabat. Marshal Lyautcy. the French Resident-General 
in Morocco, pointed out some weeks ago the difficulties which the French were 
experiencing owing to the failure of the Spanish to pacify their zone. At the 



ONE OF THE GATES OF FEZ : THE BAB EL GUISSA, WITH MINARETS OF THE MOSQUE 
OP THE SAME NAME AND THAT OF MOULAY IDRISS. 



THE END OF A LONG BARGAIN : A WOMAN SELUNG BREAD (COVERED WITH WHITE 
CLOTH) IN A STREET AT MARRAKESH RECEIVING PAYMENT PROM A CUSTOMER, 
same time he emphatically repudiated and ridiculed the rumour that France had 
any designs on Spanish Morocco. The RifT, he said, was a miserable country of barren 
mountains and savage tribesmen. France would be only too glad if Spain could 
succeed in obtaining control over her zone and in stabilising the conditions there. 
The above illustrations belong to a set of drawings which Mr. Forcstier made 
during a tour in French Morocco on our behalf. Others appeared in our issue 
of February 23 last. We should like to make it clear that there are no, dis¬ 
turbances in those districts of French Morocco which are frequented by tourists, and 
that travelling there is perfectly safe.— Copyrif^td in t)u Vniud StaUs and Canada.'] 
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AGED CONVICTS UNGERING ON AT THE FRENCH PENAL SETTLEMENT IN NEW 
CALEDONIA. WHERE ONLY ABOUT 200 REMAIN : CRIPPLES AND NONAGENARIANS 
AT THE EASTERN CAMP. 


“ THE SURROUNDINGS ARE DELIGHTFUL *' : A GENERAL VIEW OF ONE SECTION OF THE FRENCH CONVICT SETTLEMENT IN NEW CALEDONIA, NOW BEING 
DISCONTINUED THE EASTERN CAMP OH THE ISLE OF NOU, SHOWING IN THE BACKGROUND. ACROSS THE STRAIT, THE HARBOUR AND TOWN OF NOUMEA 


WHERE THE GUILLOTINE (WHICH BEHEADED MARIE ANTOINETTE) WAS ONCE IN FREQUENT 
USE : THE DISCIPLINARY QUARTER OF THE CONVICT PRISON SHOWING THE CELLS ABOVE 
ON THE LEFT. 


ONCE PACKED WITH CONVICTS : THE YARD WHERE 
OCCUPANTS OF THE CELLS TOOK EXERCISE 
UNDER ARMED GUARD. 


FRENCH CONVia SEHLEMENTS 
ABOUSHED: NEW CALEDONIA. 


YT was stated recently that all the French convict prisons overseas 
^ are to be abolished, as a result of revelations by a well-known 
journalist. M. Albert Londres. whose description of the terrible 
conditions at Devil’s Island, in French Guiana, and other settlements, 
led the Premier, M. Herriot, to order a full inquiry into the whole 
subject. Our illustrations show the convict station on the Pacific 
islands of New Caledonia, which became a French colony in 1653. 
in 1863 began the transportation thither of convicts condemned to 
forced labour, and to these were added, in 1887, habitual criminals, 
bringing the total criminal population up to about 12,000. In 1872 
came some 4000 political prisoners of the Commune. Since 1894, 
owing to protests by the colonists, no further common criminals 
have been sent, and the settlement has been allowed to dwindle. 
In 1911, there were 5671 ; in 1921, 2310; and to-day there remain 
only some 250 aged convicts, of whom 200 are at the Eastern 
Camp, and 50 at the Central Camp. Describing the place at the 
time of his recent visit, when these photographs were secured by a 
companion, M. Fernand Coiardeau says All. these men are classed 
as ‘impotent.* They are now ‘condemned to forced repose.’ The 
little things they make they sell for their own profit. In principle, 

below. 










ConiinMeel.'\ 

this is forbidden, but. seeing these old men. one understands how the warders 
shut their eyes a little. . . . One should see them all—the sound and healthy 
as well as the halt and the maimed, lame men, one-armed men. and cripples— 
take flight before the camera in scared indignation. But a silver coin or some 
cigarettes will overcome this false modesty. I questioned some of them. They 
had never done anything; they were suffering for a comrade's misdeeds; or 


they were military convicts ; * 1 boxed the ears of my sergeant,' was a frequent 
response, flut—' Patience I ’ ‘ T*hc hour will come.’ Only think of it—nona¬ 

genarian convicts 1 ” In the old days discipline was severe. “ The cells and 
dungeons were often full, and the guillotine—the same, it was said, which 
severed the neck of Marie Antoinette, was in frequent use. . . . The executioner 
used to receive 16 francs and a box of sardines for every head he cut off.” 
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WHERE MAJOR DREYFUS WAS CONFINED FOR FOUR YEARS, UNTIL 
HIS INNOCENCE WAS VINDICATED : DEVIL’S ISLAND (L’lLE DU DIABLE). 


A PARADISE HADE INTO A PURGATORY: L’lLE DU DIABLE SEEN FROM 
L’lLE ROYALE, OFF THE COAST OF FRENCH GUIANA. 


A S we note on the preceding page, the French Government has decided to 
abolish the system of convict settlements abroad, among which are those 
of the lies du Salut. Cayenne, St. Laurent du Maroni, and New Caledonia. The 
lies du Salut, three small islands lying off French Guiana, on the north-east 
coast of South America, Include the notorious lie du Diable (DevU's Island), 
where Major (then Captain) Dreyfus spent four years <1895-9) until his vindication. 
The above photographs are reproduced from our issue of June 26, 1909, when 
frequent escapes from the convict prisons were causing some concern to the people 

tebm. 


THE LAST DESCENDANT OF THE OLD-TIME PRISON-HULKS 
CAGES FOR CONVICTS ON THE FRENCH TRANSPORT " LOIRE.” 


BOUND FOR THEIR ISLAND PRISON : A BARGE-LOAD OF CONVICTS 
FROM THE ” LOIRE ” PASSING THE ILE ROYALE ON THE WAY 
TO THE ILE ST. JOSEPH. 


A SYSTEM FRANCE HAS DECIDED TO ABOLISH : CONVICTS LEAVING THE TRANSPORT 
*’ LOIRE ” FOR THE PENAL SETTLEMENT ON THE ILES DU SALUT—(IN THE BACK¬ 
GROUND) THE ILE ST. JOSEPH. 
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of British Guiana. We then wrote: ** The steamer ’Loire* goes to the Ilea 
du Salut twice a year, carrying convicts. On her most recent voyage, she 
had on board 740 prisoners. Very rebellious men are kept on the lie 
St. Joseph ; those who are still worse and are practically uncontrollable are 
confined on the He Royale." The book entitled Au Bagne '* <At the 
Convict Settlefnent), in which M. Albert Londres recently denounced the 
transportation system, is dedicated to special correspondents, including Mr. G. 
Ward Price. “ And what ghastly scenes they are,” writes the latter, ” that 
Londres describes in French Guiana I Leprosy, madness, fever, cruelty. 


solitude. . . . The convict-ship that brings 600 fresh felons to French Guiana 
twice a year is the last descendant of the old-time prison-hulks.” Quoting 
M. Londres, he continues: ” The hold forms the courtyard. Around it, 
weighed down by a low roof, are cages. They are dark and gloomy. 1 
could see the convicts who were gripping the bars. ... * Would you like 
to go in>* the Commandant asked me. It was like being asked to enter a 
sardine-tin when the sardines are inside. Against possible mutinies, steam- 
pipes are fltted up in the cages. Discipline or scalding—they have the 
choice.” 
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GERMANY SHOWS WHAT “TEETH” SHE HI 

Photographs by ContisestuI 






10,000 REICHSWEHR TROOPS ON PARADE AT STRAUSBERG. 


That Germany's “ teeth ” were not entirely drawn by the Armistice, or that she has since grown new ones, is evident from these photographs of tht 
autumn manoeuvres of the German military forces, now known as the Reichswehr, and the first German naval manoeuvres, held since 1914. The Reieh®*' 
manoeuvres, in which the 3rd Infantry Division (Berlin Command) and the 2nd Cavalry Division (Brandenburg and Silesia) took part, were conducted 
Neumark, an expanse of wooded and undulating country between Berlin and the Oder. Two opposing “ armies " fought a general action, and the ope'*’'' 
concluded, on September 9, with a review and tattoo in the presence of General von Seeckt. the Commander-in-Chief. and Herr Gessler, the Reichswehr Mic'*’ 
There were also present some Swedish and Japanese officers, and the Mexican Military Attachd. The troops on parade, who numbered over 10.000, i>"d“" 
artillery, infantry, and cavalry, with armoured cars, machine-guns, and other sections. Although the review was held at Strausberg, 25 miles from Berl'"' 


OF SWINEMONDE, watched by an admiring crowd of H0UDAT4 


INSPECTING THE GUARD IN THE " HANNOVER" : HERR 


MIMIC WARFARE DURING THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES OF THE GERMAN REKHS^ 
A BATTERY OF FIELD-GUNS UNDER TREES “IN ACTION" TO REPULSE AN 

OF THE “ ENEMY." _- 


























POPULAR IMTEREST IN THE AUTUMN MAN(EUVRES OF THE GERMAN REICHSWEHR : 
WOMEN AMONG THE SPECTATORS WATCHING AN ARTILLERY COLUMN ON THE 
MARCH BESIDE A HARVEST FIELD. 


ON BOARD THE FLAGSHIP HANNOVER,” WHICH WAS 
PRESENT AT THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND : A GROUP 
OF OFFICERS. 


LLUMINATIONS IN THE GERMAN FLEET ON THE OCCASION OP THE NAVAL REVIEW \ 

(EN THE BAY OF SWWEMONDE : A NIGHT VIEW OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “BRAUN- | 

SCHWEIG,” WITH HER SEARCHUGHT PLAYING. j 


“ARMY EXERCISES” BY THE GERMAN REICHSWEHR, IN THE NEUMARK, A STRETCH * 
^ OF COUNTRY SITUATED BETWEEN BERLIN AND THE RIVER ODER: A MACHINE- 
GUN . SECTION READY FOR ACTION IN A FIELD. 


arge number of Berlin school - children were granted a holiday for the occasion, and were taken by their teachers to see it. At the same time as the military 
nanoeuvres the German fleet exercises (previously illustrated in our issue of September 13) were carried out in the Baltic for the first time since the war. The 
hips engaged were the “ Elsass,” “Hannover." and “Braunschweig” (the only three battle-ships left to Germany), three light cruisers, and two flotillas of 
lestroyers. On the completion of the manoeuvres, the fleet was reviewed in the harbour of SwinemQnde. It was reported recently that the Inter-Allied 
Military Mission of Control was beginning the general inspection of German armaments, to which the German Government had agreed. An appeal was issued 
0 the people urging them to abstain from any obstruction or hostility towards the Allied Commission, so that the Allies might keep their promise that they 
vould withdraw it if there were no incidents, and if the results of the inspection proved satisfactory. 


AN OCCASION FOR WHICH BERLIN SCHOOL-CHILDREN WERE GRANTED A SPECIAL HOLIDAY 
THE REICHSWEHR REVIEW AT STRAUSBERC ARTILLERY IN THE MARCH-PAST. 


«HG A SALUTE ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE GERMAN MINISTER OF DEFENCE 
j'KE " BRAUNSCHWEIG,” ONE OF GERMANY’S THREE REMAINING BATTLE-SHIPS. 
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EFT: ARMY AND NAVY MANOEUVRES. 


ro Service and Wolter (Berlin). 
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BLIND AS A BAT. 

Bg W. *P. *PycTaft, F.Z.5., Author of “ VAe Infancy of Animals,*’ *‘^Ae Courtship of Animals,” etc^ tic. 





N ot only do the shadows of the evening overtake 
us now with disconcerting swiftness, but they 
bring a chilliness with them which is felt not merely 
by ourselves, but also by all the creatures which 
give to our summer 
evenings that sense of 
pulsating life contrast¬ 
ing so strongly with the 
dying day. We miss the 
soothing drone of the 
blundering dor-beetles, 
and the bats with 
“ woolly breasts and 
beaded eyes which 
have sallied forth to 
hunt for them, and for 
smaller prey, to our 
eyes invisible. 

What is this smaller 
prey ? This is a ques¬ 
tion more easily asked 
than answered. We see 
FIG. I. POSSIBLY HAVING bats, night after 

A SENSE OF TOUCH THAT turning, twisting, 

GUIDES IT IN THE DARK: “O®* 

THE HUGE EARS OF THE Pf^' 

LONC-EARED BAT, WITH arming aenal evolu- 
tions, mdeed, which no 

THE *• ANTI - TRAGUS "IN 
FRONT. 

“ This drawiog of the head of the 
Long-eared Bat shows the enormous 
ears and the long, narrow ' anti* 
tragus,' alone visible when the little 
creature is at rest; the large ear* 
conch being then folded back cloee to 
the body." 

bird can match, and we assume 
that these gyrations are the 
necessary accompaniments to 
the capture of food. But, save 
the beetles and the moths, we 
do not see these winged atoms ; 
the twilight hides them. 

But do the bats see them ? 
like the mole, they are popu¬ 
larly supposed to have no eyes. 

This, however, is true of neither, 
though in both the eyes are 
reduced to the condition of 
mere vestiges. In the mole, 
however, this process of re¬ 
duction has gone even further 
than in the case of the bat, 
for the diameter of the eye¬ 
ball does not exceed one milli¬ 
metre, and the eyelids form 
but a mere puncture in the 
skin. Though dissection shows that iris, lens, and 
retina are present, experiment proves that the 
power of sight no more than suffices to distinguish 
light from darkness. 

The eye of the mole then, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, is wanting. And it is well that it should be 
so, since for the greater part of its life it lives not 
only underground, but in tunnels scarcely greater 
in diameter than its own body. Large, exposed 
eyes, in such retreats, would be worse than useless, 
they would be a source of danger. For such sensitive 
organs would have no protection against contact 
with the inevitable falling particles of earth from the 
roof of the tunnel, which of necessity would set up 
inflammation and cause endless pain. Reduced as 
they have now become, they are well protected by 
the fur. A keen sense of smell has replaced the need 
for eyes. Small though the bat's eyes are, they are 
yet large enough to enable it to see. though we 
have no measure as to their acuity of viuon, or 
as to their range. The power of vision certainly 
varies in diflerent species. A captive Lesser- 
horseshoe bat (Fig. 3) persistently flew at. and 
hovered before, a large mirror, never actually 
touching it, but seeming to recognise itself in the 
reflection ; and the Noctule bat will, it is said, not 
only fly towards, but actually catch stones thrown 
into the air. 

Many years ago, the naturalist Spalanzani made 
some elaborate and certainly extremely cruel experi¬ 
ments by way of testing whether and in how far 
bats were incommoded by the loss of their eyes. 
He found that, in so far as their movements were 
concerned at any rate, they were apparently un- 
aflected. Years later, Miss Caroline Bowden, with 
others, made an interesting experiment with a bat 
which bad in no way been penalised. No mention 


is made of the species, but we are told it measured one 
foot from tip to tip of the extended wings. It was 
let loose in a room about twenty feet by sixteen, 
but crossed, in every direction, by threads arranged 
to form a net-work, with about sixteen inches between 
the strands. To each string was attached a bell, in 
such a way that the slightest touch would make it 
ring. The experimenters took up their stand in one 
comer of the room, and, being in absolute darkness, 
had to depend on their hearing and sense of touch 
for information as to what was going on. During 
half an hour the bat flew rapidly in and out between 
the entanglements, yet without once touching a 
thread. At times it approached so close to their 
faces that they could feel the fanning of its wings, 
and the consequent agitation of the air. At the 
end of half an hour the door was opened and the 
light let in, when at once the performer stopped 
flying and retreated to the darkest comer of the 
room. 

It was not sight, then, but apparently some 
peculiarly delicate sense of touch which was the 
creature's guide. The source of this sense is not 
certainly known. But it would seem to be located 
partly in the delicate wing-membrane and partly in 
the ear-lobes. In some bats, as in our Long-eared 
bat (Fig. i), these are of enormous sixe, and can be 
folded back close to the body when the creature is 


FIG. 3. —WITH SKIN FOLDS ON THE NOSE 
BELIEVED TO ACT AS SENSORY ORGANS: THE 
LESSER - HORSESHOE BAT. 

" In the Leaser-horseshoe Bat the nose bears a serleeof com¬ 
plicated folds of skin, which are supposed to act as sensory 
organs. The Greater-horseahoe Bat has a similar apparatus." 


FIG. 4.—A MODEL FpR A PANTOMIME DEMON: 
THE GROTESQUE BLAINVILLE'S BAT, WITH 
SENSORY SKIN-FOLDS EVEN ON THE CHIN. 

" In Blainville’s Bat this development of sensory folds of 
skin attains to exaggerated proportkMU; even the chin 
and throat are included." 


FIG. 5.—FEEDING FROM ITS "POUCH" IN MID-AIR: 

THE LITTLE PIPISTRELLE BAT IN FLIGHT. 

The " pouch,” used for carrying otherwise unmanageable prey, 
such as large beetlea, is formed by a fold of skin stretched 
between the hiod-Ieg and the tail. 


at rest. At such times their place is taken by i 
surprisingly long and narrow fold of skin, known u 
the " anti-tragus." It answers to the scmi-lonai 
lobe directed backwards from the cheek in our own 
ears. In some 
species of Afri¬ 
can bats the 
ears are not 
only enormously 
large, but fur¬ 
thermore they 
fuse together in 
the middle line 
throughout the 
greater part of 
their length, 
thus still further 
increasing their 
area (Fig. 2). 

But, besides, 
in many species, 
as in our own 
Horse-shoe bat, fic. 2. WITH EARS " FUSED TO 
above and GETHER": THE AFRICAN MEGA- 
around the nose DERM BAT. 

are developed .. African Megadcrm Bat the can 

lobes of skin, of only qj 

fanciful shapes J together in the middle line of tht 
body. The * anti-tragus ' is also my 
large. The nose bears a volumiDoa 
fold of skin answering to that of thi 
Horseshoe Bat." 

and these, also, may act as 
sense organs. They attain to 
their maximum in the extra¬ 
ordinary Blainville's bat, of 
South America and the West 
Indies. In this animal, as 
will be seen in the adjoining 
photograph (Fig. 4), these 
folds of sldn are borhe also 
on the chin, producing an 
eflect so grotesque that it 
might well serve as a model 
for some demon mask tor 
pantomime purposes I Nothing 
is known of the habits of this 
creature, so that we can only 
assume that this extraordinary 
mask serves some useful pur¬ 
pose. But it belongs, it is to 
be noticed, to the Phyllosto- 
midae, or Vampires—bats which 
have earned an evil reputation 
as blood-suckers. Though the 
injuries they inflicted were 
greatly exaggerated by the 
older travellers, they are nevertheless sufficiently 
serious. Darwin, ^tes, and Wallace, when in 
South America, had many opportunities of ex¬ 
amining horses and cattle* which had been bitten, 
while both Bates and Wallace were themselves 
bitten. In their attacks on men, the tip of the 
nose and the great toe are the favourite points 
of attack. The wound is. very small, but the 
consequent bleeding is hard to stop. 

How this taste for blood arose is at present inex¬ 
plicable, and it obtains only in a few species. For 
the most part these creatures are insectivorous, 
catching their prey when in mid-air, or, in the case 
of moths at any rate, very often as they are at rest 
on the outermost twigs of trees, when the bat hovers 
like a kestrel while he seizes his unsuspecting victim- 
Some species, like the little Pifastrelle, place other¬ 
wise unmanageable prey, such as large titles, in a 
pouch which is formed by the fold of skin stretched 
between the hind-leg and the tail. When the tail is 
turned downwards and forwards under the body, 
the head is then thrust into this curious food-bag. 
enabling the little creature to feast as he goes along • 
(Fig. 5). But this device is only possible in specie^ 
possessing this interfemoral membrane. Since they 
have prodigious appetites, these much-malign*^^ 
creatures help very materially to reduce the swarms 
of noxious insects hatched out during the summer 
months. 

Finally we come to the Fruit bats of the Tropics. 
These, though they are also nocturnal, have large 
eyes—and very large appetites. Some of the larger 
African species cut off, and transport, fruit as large 
as figs and guavas to a distance of several hundred 
yards, to some spot where they can conveniently be 
eaten, and thus may play an important part in the 
propagation of fruit-bearing trees. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN ROME : BYZANTINE 


FRESCOES; A RESTORED TEMPLE. 


PhOTOCKATUS by THX ItAUAN I>ErA«TllSNT Of AmTIQUITIBS AMD FiNK ABTt, SVPFUBD PV PROFKSSOM FbOBRICO HaLBKBER, THB W&LL'KNOWM A«CaaOLOClST. 



1. SHOWING THB ROUGH BUILDING ^TO RIGHT OF FOUNTAIN STATUARY) 
IN WHICH THE TEMPLE OF FORTUNE WAS THEN EMBEDDED : THE FORUM 
BOARIUM AS IT WAS FIFTY YEARS AGO-(ON LEFT) THE TEMPLB OF VESTA. 


2. WITH THE TEMPLE OF VESTA (RIGHT) AND THE FOUNTAIN OF THE 
TRITONS (LEFT) : THE FORUM BOARIUM (OR PIAZZA BOCCA DELLA VERITA) 
AS IT IS I0>JAT-A view 




4. PAINTED WHEN THE TEMPLE WAS A 
CHURCH : A NEWLY • DISCOVERED FRESCO— 
ST. JOHN AND ST. PETER AT THB SEPULCHRE. 


the charming Corinthian colonnade of the neighbouring temple 
of Herculei or Vesta. The Temple of Fortune was converted 
into a Christian church in 880 A.D., and dedicated to the 
memory of the penitent Egyptian woman, Sancta Maria 
yEgyptiaca. Its inner walls and pillars were decorated, during 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, with very important 
reliefs and frescoes in Byzantine style, which have been for 
the most part discovered under the lime-coat, by the Director 
of the restorations. Professor Muftoz, the Roman superin¬ 
tendent of Fine Arts. These frescoes open a new page in 
the history of Byzantine and early medieval art in Italy. 
It is to be noted that the Velabrum, with all the left shore 
of the Tiber, from the Forum Boarium to the ancient harbour 
of Ripa Grande, was from the third century A.D. the quarter 
of the Greeks. In which were situated their chief church of 
Sancta Maria in Cosmedin, called also Schola Greca, and their 
shops, banks, and Industries. The other early churches of 
the Velabrum are also dedicated to Greek saints like St. Theo¬ 
dore, at the foot of the Palatine, and St. George, near the 
Janus Quadrifrons or Arch of the Bankers (Argentarii). In 
this last church, works of clearing and extensive repairs are 
now also in progress, so that it may be expected that, in a 
few months, all this quarter, the most ancient of early Rome, 
after the Palatine, will be brought back to its primitive 
conditions. According to a plan proposed by Professor 
Bacchiani, from this monumental quarter of the city the 
new and majestic archsological avenue, to be called the 

btlom. 


T hese photographs Illustrate a great 
archeological occasion in Roijie, 
of which Professor Federico Halbherr 
said in a recent letter sending them to 
us: '* The Temple of Fortune Virilis 

will probably be inaugurated in its 
recovered form on September 20, the 
national feast of Italy. From the 
medieval and more recent superstruc¬ 
tures of the ancient building some very 
important reliefs and inscriptions have 
been extracted, and on the Interior 
walls, under the plaster, many Byzan¬ 
tine frescoes have been discovered, 
which are still kept jealously hidden, 
none of them having so far been pub¬ 
lished. The two specimens I send are 
among the best, and it was with great 
difficulty that 1 secured them.” Professor 
Haibherr’s full notes on the photographs 
(numbered for reference as above) are 
as follows:—(I) The forum Boarium in 
the Velabrum. as it was fifty years ago, 
at the end of the Papal Government, 
with the temple of Vesta and the 
Fountain of the Tritons, built by Biz- 
zaccheri and ' Murattl, under Pope 
{Cfmtimmd im Bpx i. 


3. SAID TO HAVE BEEN BUILT BY SERVIUS TiaLmS, AND ONE OF 
THE OLDEST IN ROME : THE TEMPLE OF FORTtniA VIRILIS (RESTORED) 
WHERE THE BYZANTINE FRESCOES WERE FOUND. 


Clemens XI. In 1715. In the walls of 
the rough building visible to the right 
of the fountain the Fortune Temple 
was then entirely embedded. (2) The 
Forum Boarium, or Piazza Bocca della 
Verita, as it is now. (3) The Temple 
of Fortune Virilis. now entirely isolated 
and restored, showing the northern 
entrance and western wing. The be¬ 
ginning of these works was announced 
by ” The Illustrated London News.” in 
the issue of December 17. 1921, and 
their completion was promised for the 
PaJilian feast of the following year. 
But, owing to some difficulties which 
occurred later. It has been delayed till 
the present year, and the opening of 
the Temple to the public was arranged 
for September 20. This temple, one 
of the most ancient in Rome, built, 
according to tradition, by Servius 
Tullius, was reconstructed in 214 B.C., 
becoming a very marvel of Graco- 
Roman art and architecture. It is an 
Ionic Pseudoperipterus with four fluted 
columns, on both front and back, and 
seven on each side, rivalling in elegance 
im j. 



5. A NEW PAGE Of THE HISTORY OF BYZANTINE 
ART: A FRESCO BELOW THE OTHER—TWO 
GREEK SAINTS (ON LEFT. ST. PANTALBON). 


C^m/immeJ.] 

Via Imperialis, will start, leading through the most venerable ruins, such as the 
Circus Maximus and the Palace of Septlmius Severus, the Porta Capena, the 
Therm* (Baths) of Caracalla. the Columbaria, the Arch of Drusus, the Catacombs 
of Calllxtus and .those of St. Sebastian, the Circus of Romulus, the Tomb of 
Cacilia Metella, the Claudian Aqueducts, and the monuments of the Appian Way. 
The road will extend to the most historic site in this direction near Rome, namely, 
the ancient Bovilla, and thence to the Alban Hills. At Bovilla, the early colony 
of Alba Longa, are the famous shrine of the Gens Julia, a Circus, and a theatre. 
The projected road, with an uninterrupted line of early ruins. IS miles long, will 
form the most magnificent avenue of ancient monuments in the world. (4 and 5) Two 


amongst the finest frescoes discovered In the Temple. (4) St. John and St. Peter : 
a suggestive illustration of St. John’s Gospel, Chapter xx. 3-7, where we read 
that St. John ” came first to the sepulchre” of the Lord ” and stooping down, 
he saw the linen clothes lying. . . . Then cometh Simon Peter following him,” 
and St. John announces to him, with visible astonishment, that the Lord Is no 
more there. The name of St. John is written In abbreviated form in the inner 
upper part of the door, while St. Peter's figure Is recognisable not only by his 
characteristic type, but also by the keys in his left hand. (5) Two Greek Saints, 
the left one only recognisable from the inscription. This Is the Creek physician, 
St. Pantaleon of Nlcomedia, to whom a church and a piazza in Rome are dedicates. 
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THE SCUTTLED 


GERMAN FLEET EMERGING FROM SCAPA FL0fl| 

Photogrjl?? 



LOOKING LIKE A HUGE WHALE : THE HULL OF THE GERMAN CRUISER " SEYDLITZ ' 
(ON THE RIGHT) THE BATTLECRUISER “ HINDENBURG." 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST TASKS BEFORE THE SALVifl 
OPERATORS : THE BATTLE-CRUISER ** HINDENBURC,** REST! 
UPRIGHT ON A SANDY BOTTOM. 



WITH A CONTEMPLATIVE SEA-GULL STANDING ON ONE LEG ON A DILAPIDATED DAVIT : THE FORE-DECK OF THE 
GERMAN DESTROYER “ S 131 ” AFTER FIVE YEARS' IMMERSION-SHOWING A GUN ENCRUSTED WITH MARINE GROWTHS. 



The greatest salvage work ever undertaken—that of raising the surrendered German fleet, scuttled by its own crews at Scapa Flow in 1919—will occupy many 
years: for out of the 74 ships (including 11 battle-ships, 5 battle-cruisers, 8 light cruisers, and .SO destroyers) all but four of the large ships and a 
destroyers were sunk. Considerable progress has, however, been made since the first destroyer was brought to the surface a few weeks ago, and several others 

have now been lifted. The operations are being conducted by two firms—Messrs. Cox and Danks and the Scapa Flow Salvage and Shipbreaking Companyi 
who are each using different methods. In our issue of September 13 we illustrated the raising of a destroyer by the Scapa Flow Company by means of wit* 
hawsers, passed round the sunken ship from two concrete barges, and air-pontoons like balloons attached to its bows. Messrs. Cox and Danks (whose system 
was illustrated in our issue of August 16) use a surrendered German floating dock, which has been cut in halves and adapted for their purposes. For the big 
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MARKABLE PROGRESS IN VAST SALVAGE OPERATIONS. 

Press. 


1ER VIEW OF THE HINDENBURC ” AT LOW TIDE: 
UPPER WORKS. SHOWING TWO TURRET GUNS, AND 


,ie-crulser ** Hindenburg." however, they devised a provisional scheme, which was described as follows: ** The first step is to blank off, by means of plugs, 
hes. and so on, the whole forward portion of the ship. Steel tubes will then be built into her, and down them will be lowered powerful submersible 
,ps. By this means the whole forward section should be freed from water. The next operation will be the pumping out of the upper midship sectio" *'d 
; hoped this will give the ship sufficient buoyancy forward to raise her bows considerably and make it possible to tow her into shallower water, 
castle will be utilised as a working platform to lift out her heavy deck fittings, turrets, guns, and top hamper. It may then be possible to bl' 
p out the rest of the ship, so that she will float. If these operations prove successful, the * Hindenburg ' would thus become an ideal ' pontot 
;ose of raising the other vessels." 











































By SIGNOR GUGUELMO FERRERO, 

The JiitingulsheJ Italian philoeophical historian ; author of ** The Creatneu end Decline of Rome,** **Ruins of the Ancient Cieillsattonsf* etc. 


We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that famous 
modern historian sees them and interprets them. The 
views set forth in the series are personal and not neceS' 
sarily editorial. 

T he old question is once again being discussed as to 
whether war is a progressive force or one of the 
srx>uTges of civilisation. De Maistre would have said: 

'• Is it or is it not of Divine origin ? ’* This questicxi is 
rather in the fashion everywhere. Among the new apolo¬ 
gists for the god Ares, some of the preachers of communistic 
doctrines are prominent. The Communists are so grateful 
to the god of war for having made them a present of the 
Russian Empire that they are desirous of a continuance 
of his generosity in their favour. 

The question is one of the most obscure of historical 
engiroas. In order to solve it, it would probably be neces¬ 
sary to get a clear understanding of what we mean by the 
word ‘’progress”—that word which all the world uses so 
glibly without anyone knowing exactly what it signihes. 
Let us take it in its most usual, and, if you will, its 
grossest sense, and that which is most accessible 
to the masses; that of the increase of riches, 
population, well-being, luxury, power, intellectual 
culture, and juridical guarantees which render life 
safe and agreeable, of the creative impulse of human 
genius, which shakes men out of superannuated 
routines. Can one say that war favours that sort j 
of progress, which is so highly valued in oiu: day ? 

The answer is yes and no. One cannot deny 
that certain wars did possess the merit of con* 
tributing to the progress of humanity according 
to the above standard. But it is also indisputable 
that other wars have depopulated, impoverished, 
and thrown back certain peoples and countries into 
anarchy and barbarism. History is obliged to 
admit that some wars were favourable to progress, 
and others were fatal to it, without, however, in 
any way explaining why the same cause produced 
such very different effects. 

Let us give some examples. The two centuries 
between the secend Punic War and the birth of 
Christ were an epoch of iron and blood fex* the 
whole basin of the Mediterranean. During those 
twro centuries, of all the great and little states 
which shared the Mediterranean basin among them, 
some killed each other in an intemunable series of 
wars, others were destroyed by Rome ; while others, 
again, understanding that they could not escape 
their destiny, committed suicide. In this way 
Carthage, the mooarchics which were the outcome 
of the conquests of Alexander, the Idngdoms of 
Hacedemia, Pergamos, Syria and Egypt, the great 
eix4>ire, half Greek, half barbarian, of Pontus, and 
a large number barbarous or semi-barbarous 
states in the West and in Nexthem Africa dis¬ 
appeared. The destruction of all these states pro¬ 
duced coii^>licati(ms by the internal crises of the 
states by which they were suppl^ted. 

As the extent of her territcxics and the number 
of men subject to her authtxity increased, Rome 
became incapable of governing herself. During the 
century which preceded the Christian era, Italy 
was terribly ravaged by four civil wars. After 
having destroyed nearly all the mcmarchies of the 
East, the Roman Republic succumbed herself. 

There was a time, after the death of Casar, when 
in the whole basin of the Mediterranean there 
seemed to exist only one shadow of monarchy— 
that of Egypt, where the pow^ had fallen into 
the hands of a bastard branch of the dyna.sty, 
which consequently was without authority—and 
a crude military dictatorship, which lived by 
pillage, in Italy. 

And yet, thirty years after Augustus had been ^ 
able to give back to the world a legitimate and 
stable government, by re-establishing the Repub- Mr. 
lican constitution under his own control, the and 

Mediterranean basin had already become the shoi 

flowery cradle of Christianity. The simplification, 
made by Rome, in substituting her rudimentary 
government and small army in the place of so 
many complicated governments and so many rival armies, 
all in quest of glcx’y and booty, had borne its fruits. 
Peace and order reigned, and with them prosperity re¬ 
turned. Barbarous countries were rapidly transformed by 
contact with the old civilisation of the Empire. Gaul 
was Romanised, the Mediterranean, free and tranquil, 
became the great water-way of an intense trade between 
all the provinces. Agriculture, commerce, and industry 
were developed in the East as well as in the West; 
population increased, towns grew and were embellished; 
intellectual culture—art, literature, and philosophy—shone 
with a new, if not very inten.sive lustre, gaining in diffusion 
what it lost in originality and depth. 

Things were different three centuries later. The civil 
wars which began after the fall of the Severian dynasty, 
and the external wars by which they were accompanied, 
depopulated and impoverished the Empire, and gradually 
destroyed nearly all the ancient civilisatiem. It was in 
vain that several generations tried to fight against their 
fate, and with untiring obstinacy endeavoured to rebuild 
upon the ruins. War relentlessly pursued its course of 
destruction until the day when, of the work of so many 
generations, only a few ruined vestiges remained in Exiropc. 


Therefore, the two opposing' doctrines with regard 
to war are both true. War can be a progressive force or 
a destructive scourge. It is not, indeed, difficult to explain 
this contradiction, if one reflects that war is always the 
violent rupture of an established balance and order. When 
a country engages in a war, whether it be long or short, 
whether it emerges from it victorious or defeated, there 
always remains more or less perturbation in a certain 
number of social, political, ectmomic, juridical respects, 
which, when the war is over, cannot return to their original 
condition. As all social equilibrium tends to crystallise 
and become rigid, war is often a revolutionary force which 
breaks the juridical and economic organisations when they 
have become too rigid. If there exist in a state of society 
forces capable of augmenting riches, power, or culture 
which were kept prisoners by the crystallisation of social 
equilibrium, war, by destroying that balance and liberating 
those forces, can accelerate the progress of a country. If 
there are no such captive forces to liberate, the rupture 
of the existing balance made by war serves only to enfeeble 
those which were already at work, or to replace them by 



A LEADER OF BOLSHEVIST RUSSIA AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 
SCULPTOR: A BUST OF JOFFE BY MR. JO DAVIDSON. 

Mr. jo Davidson, the American sculptor, recently made a trip through Russia, 
and executed a series of busts of Soviet notables, includiitg one of M. Joffe, 
shown above. Six others appear on the opposite page. M. joffe has had 
experience of the Far East, as a former Ambassador to japan. 

Photograph by Topical. 

ics, others more weak and incapable. There is then decadence wa 

its. and ruin. fre 

re- The history of the nineteenth century is a conspicuous ha] 

by proof of this theory. The nineteenth century was essen- wo 

aul tially the century of progress, if by progress one under- ali 

nil, stands augmentation of riches, power, well-being and Ne 

sen knowledge, and the perfecting of juridical order, which orj 

try has nothing or very little in common with moral order. cu< 

St ; The conquest of the earth and its treasures made by the eni 

d ; great development of industry, the bureaucratic organisa- tio 

Mie tion of the great states and their formidable military se( 

on power, the discoveries of science, and political liberty, Th 

appear to us as the marvels of an epoch which has changed thi 

vil man's destiny. Despite a few reservations which can be ho 

ty, made to the somewhat summary optimism of our time, wc 

ed, no one can deny that the nineteenth century, taken as a an 

Jly whole, was a great and fertile revolution. But why did pr 

in this revolution, which had t^een prepared during two to 

leir centuries by immense underground work, break out so 

lild suddenly between 1815 and 1848? Why was it that 

of during those fifteen years the steam-engine with its th 

my whistle suddenly awoke the drowsy country districts, • fir 

pc. and announced to them that the new era of irem and pr 


fire, of democracy, great armies and fabulously rich states 
was about to begin ? 

There exists a school of historians in Gern\any who 
maintain that the great industrial movement is a child 
of the Reformation. I think this is a mistake. The 
Reformation, by authorising loans with interest, con¬ 
tributed much to the development of banking. But 
while it may be true that banks have been a necessary 
instrument for the great development of industry, wc 
must remember that they existed before it; they have 
therefore profited by the great economical development 
in the nineteenth century, while at the same time contri¬ 
buting to it; but it was not created by the Banks. A system 
of banking would have been developed without the great 
industries, though no doubt in smaller proportions. 

One might even maintain that l^otestantism was more 
opposed than Catholicism to the three requirements of the 
great industrial development: mobility of customs, multi¬ 
plication of desires, and the vulgarisation of luxury. The 
great industrial development, which can produce mer¬ 
chandise in much greater quantities than band 
workers, urges towards consumption ; for it would 
be useless to manufacture objects if the world 
would not make use of them. Therefore, the great 
industrial advance could only be bom and de¬ 
veloped by a real psychological revolution among 
the masses. Whereas up till the time of the Frenclj 
Revolution all civilisations had said that men 
should live simply, c<msuming as little as possible, 
limiting their desires, and preserving the customs 
of their fathers, the great industrial development 
has told men that duty, progress and perfection 
consist in consuming as much as possible, in 
having many wants, in augmenting them unceas¬ 
ingly, in being “ modem **—that is to say, in con¬ 
tinually changing their customs, tastes and ideas, 
and in considering everything that is new to be 
better than that which existed before it, simply 
because it is new. 

If this luxurious and mobile view of life had not 
imposed itself up<xi Europe and America, there 
would not be so many factory chimneys blackening 
the atmosphere with their smoke to-day ; the wcx’ld 
would have remained much smaller and much 
poorer ; states would not anywhere have expended 
the immense sums which have rendered them so 
powerful, and the world would not have seen such 
tormidable fleets an^ armies. But a conception 
of life which deifi^ matter, riches, enjoyment, 
activity and struggle, which overthrew at one 
blow the wisdom which had been venerated for so 
many centuries, must come into collision with many 
opponents; with the whole of Christianity itself 
in the first place, Catholic and Protestant alike. 
The New Testament could not agree with that 
idolisation of Fire, which was reborn under such 
unforeseen forms. Yet two generations sufficed 
to win over two continents to the worship of 
the new ideal. Why ? Because the wars of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Empire, by 
breaking, throughout Europe, the ancient frame¬ 
work of society, and by improvising a new cme, 
had everywhere overthrown ideas and customs, 
weakened the traditions, beliefs and authorities by 
which the ancient conceptiem of the world was sus¬ 
tained, and created in the soul of Europe a restless 
void, hun^y for novelties, and easily elated and 
depressed. 

The renascence of religion which preceded and 
followed the fall of Napoleon had endeavoured to 
appease -and fill this restless void by a return to 
Faith. But the void was too great and success was 
—I only partial. Thanks to that void, the new ideal 
CAN inteiLse life and progress rapidly took possession 

of the soul of Europe between 1815 and 18^0, in 
the form ot romanticism, liberalism, and socialism, 
ssix, and since then has never let go its hold. From 

Ioffe, one success to another it has become the supreme 

had master ot Europe and America. 

The marvellous impetus of the nineteenth 
century, which created and destroyed so many 
things, has been thrown out of gear by a long 
war. For two centuries vague aspiratiems towards a 
freer, larger, more active life, confused dreams of 
happiness and power, a dull dissatisfaction with the 
world as it had always existed, tormented all classes 
alike—those who commanded and those who obeyed. 
New energies were being prepared in silence; but a social 
organisation crystallised in institutions, traditions and 
customs, rendered venerable by age, held these obscure 
energies prisoners. The wars of the French Revolu¬ 
tion and the Empire destroyed it, and men escaped to 
seek the happiness of which they had so long dreamed. 
They did not find it, but they found something of which 
they had never thought: the era of iron and fire, with its 
horrors and its grandeurs. Arc the riches and pow'cr, which 
were found, worth the possessions which perished with the 
ancient regime in all those wars ? That is the insoluble 
problem which for more than a century Europe has sought 
to unravel. 

The wars of the Revolution and the Empire could 
therefore bo compared in their results to the wars of the 
first two centuries of the Roman Republic. Must wc 
prolong the parallel and ask ourselves whether the World 
[Cattiimued e<r pagt 
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MEN WITH WHOM BRITAIN IS DEALING IN RUSSIA: SOVIET LEADERS. 

From Busts bv Mr. Jo Davidson. Photooraphs Suppubd bv TopiCiU.. 



» A jwi *. a 


RUSSIAN CHARGC D’AFFAIRES IN LONDON FOR THE 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT: M. CHRISTIAN RAKOVSKY. 


PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COM¬ 
MISSARIES : M. ALEXEI IVA NUVIlCH RYKOFF. 





HHS 


In view of the Anglo-Soviet draft Treaty, and the controversy over the proposed 
Loan to Russia, it is interesting to see the type of men with whom our Govern* 
ment has to deal. The Bolshevist group at present controlling the destinies of 
Russia includes the seven men shown In our illustrations on this and the opposite 
page. 7*he busts were made by the well-known American sculptor, Mr. Jo David¬ 
son. during a recent visit to Russia, when the chiefs of the Soviet administration 
sat to him. Mr. Davidson accompanied Senator La Follette and other distinguished 
Americans. During the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 he made busts of the 
principal statesmen, and his studio in Paris is a gallery of notables. The names 
of those here represented are familiar from the events of the last few years, j 


and several of them—M. Rakovsky, M. Krassin and M. Utvinoff—are personally 
well known in London. M. Rykoff was chosen last February to fill the office left 
vacant by the death of Lenin—that of President of the Council of People's 
Commissaries. He has lately been making a tour of the Volga, to study the con- 
I dition of the peasants and the prospects of agriculture, both of which he found 
unsatisfactory. In one of his speeches, alluding to the Anglo-Russian Treaty, he 
is said to have spoken of ** the great victory over the British Government.** M. 
Rakovsky. who was formerly President of the Ukraine Government, headed the 
Russian delegation to London which resulted in the draft Treaty, and M. Utvinoff 
j was also a member of it. 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS IN A NEW “ARABIAN NIGHT 



BALCOKY Xa 


AN ORIENTAL VARIATION OF THE 

AS THE THIEF OF BAGHDAD AND 


ENTERING “ THE COSTLY DOORS FLUNG OPEN WIDE '* : A PROCESSION OF SLAVES 
BEARING GIFTS FOR THE PRINCESS-A SPECTACULAR SCENE FROM "THE THIEF 
OF BAGHDAD." 


BEFORE "THE GREAT PAVILION OF THE CALIPHAT" : SOLDIERS FACE AN 
EXCITED MOB-A DRAMATIC CROWD SCENE IN "THE THIEF OF BAGHDAD." 


IN THE CALIPH’S PALACE IN THE CITY OF THE " ARABIAN NIGHTS": 0“*^ 
FILM. "THE THIEF OF BAGHDAD.” ANN0UI«® 


The romantic possibiHties of Baghdad were by no means exhausted by Scheherazade in her thousand-and-one tales of Arabian Nights. The famous city of ^ 
Haroun al Raschid is the scene of a new and elaborate film spectacle, ** The Thief of Baghdad.” produced by Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, who himself impersonates | 
the Thief. It has already been seen in America, and was announced for production at Drury Lane on September 24, and is the first film play given at 
that theatre since its reconstruction. The settings of old Baghdad, with all the decoration and costumes, are magnificently picturesque, while the story has 
the right spirit of adventure and fantasy. In Baghdad there lives a Thief, who pursues his nefarious career until one day, by the aid of a stolen mape 
rope, he gains access to the Caliph’s palace, in quest of the royal treasure, and sees the Princess. Thereupon he falls in love with her. and ceases from his j 
wickedness. Three Princes court the Princess, who sends them on their travels, but agrees to wed the one who brings back the rarest treasure. One of them, 
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FILM: “THE THIEF OF BAGHDAD,” AT DRURY LANE. 



DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


N ••ROMEO AND JULIET 
-ULIANNE JOHNSTON AS THE PRINCESS. 


ADOWN THE TIGRIS ... BY BAGDAT'S SHRINES OF FRETTED GOLD " : 
FILM RECONSTRUCTION OP THE CITY OF HAROUN AL RASCHID^THE 
RIVERSIDE SCENE IN “THE THIEF OF BAGHDAD.” 


THE MAGIC CARPET MATERIALISED : THE THIEF AND THE PRINCESS (MR. DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS AND MISS JULIANNE JOHNSTON) TAKE FLIGHT FOR THE LAND OF LOVF. 


IN THE ORIFVTAL MANNER—A PICTURESQUE INTERIOR SETTING IN THE NEW 
FOR PRODUCTION AT DRURY LANE ON THE 24tb. 


a Mongol chief, attacks and takes Baghdad, but the Thief by means of a magic chest raises a great army and recaptures the city. He then flies away with the 
Princess on the Magic Carpet to the Land of Love. The part of the Princess is played by Miss Julianne Johnston. The mechanism of the Magic Carpet is 
a steel arm that works on a revolving base, and it is said that Mr. Douglas Fairbanks spent £15,000 on various experiments before solving the problem. Other 
magical eflects in the fllm are the Winged Horse, the Crystal Realm beneath the sea floor, the Valley of Monsters, the Cavern of Enchanted Trees, the 
Cloak of Invisibility, a gigantic spider, and a flre*breathlng dragon. Mr. Fairbanks also performs the famous rope-trick of the Indian fakirs; and is seen 
throwing a rope into the air, climbing up it, and at the top tying it round his body to show that it is not suspended from anything. The effect was obtained 
by the ingenious and simple device of doing the movements upside down. The setting of old Baghdad was constructed on a concrete floor of six acres. 
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\ ,^AR wages fast and furiously in the World of the 
’ V Theatre, and at present it seems that the 
scales incline towards the side of the Actors' Asso¬ 
ciation. The resignation of Mr. Courtneidge from the 
Actors' Guild, followed by others, is significant, and 
goes to prove that dissension has crept into the ranks 
of the young institution before it has actually been 
able to prove its vitality. At present it seems diffi¬ 
cult to choose between the parties. The general 


THE LOVERS IN 'POPPY.’' AT THE GAIETY THEATRE: 
MISS ANNIE CROFT IN THE NAME-PART; AND MR. 

REGINALD SHARLAND AS WILLIAM HERBERT. 
Poppy is the supposed daughter of Professor McGargle, itinerant 
quack. card*sharper and general swindler, whom she seeks to 
reform. At a village fair she meets William Herbert, a rich 
young man, who falls in love with her. Her father having 
established a false claim to an estate, she attends a ball in 
unacctutomed finery, as shown above. 

Phctograpk by Stage Photo. Co. 

public will not like the methods of the Actors’ Associa¬ 
tion : there is something irksome in the notion that 
the artists should follow the artisan by coercion ; 
and every sympathy is extended to Sir Martin Harvey, 
who is rightly indignant that, 
after years of labour fairly re¬ 
warded, he should be hampered 
by threats. On the other hand, 
the Guild has, as was pro¬ 
phesied in these pages—some¬ 
what estranged public opinion 
by the proposed tenour of its 
contracts, which is not on all- 
fours with the famous Valentine 
standard of the living wage 
minimum of los. per week. 

It has gone abroad that the 
Guild proposes to abolish the 
minimum wage for twenty-five 
per cent, of the members of 
touring companies who have had 
less than forty weeks’ employ¬ 
ment in two years. In other 
words, the newcomer will be 
penalised either for his lack of 
experience or for his bad luck. 

The Guild protests that so far 
nothing has been decided, and 
that it is unfair to judge its plan 
of action on a mere proposal. 

Granted. But so far we have 
seen nowhere an actual refutation 
of the aforesaid, and the im¬ 
pression remains that the Guild 
in one form or another will try 
to modify the Valentine figure. 

In the face of economic con¬ 
ditions, any attempt to lower 
the minimum salary will be ill- 
considered by actors and public 
alike. In all conscience, £3 los. 
per week is little enough in 
these days “ to keep body and 
soul together,” and, speaking to touring actors, I 
have heard the general consensus that it is—especially 
for women — very difficult to live at that rate of 
payment. It means a hand - to - mouth existence. 


often in lodgings of the humblest and the most sordid 
class. As for saving, it is altogether out of the 
question. What the life of actors will be at less than 
the sum named can only be conjectured. It places 
the actor on a lower plane than the scavenger. 

Reverting to the principles of the A.A., there is 
something to be said for its design that every 
actor should belong to it, and that none should be 
engaged who decline membership. In a way it is a 
safeguard, for it implies a kind of protectorate for the 
actor over the manager. And I think that the 
Association by perseverance could achieve its end, if 
its methods were less aggressive, and, especially, if 
there had been no approach of the stage-hands to 
act as helpmates against managers who defy the 
minimum wage. To many actors the notion of a 
trade union is repellent ; they are free-and-easy 
going, self-centred people, and prefer to be unhampered 
by grandmotherly control. I have been at the public 
meetings where the questions have been debated, 
and 1 have found that many did not understand the 
root of the question, that others were extremists 
asking for the moon—-they did not exactly know 
why—and that, generally, there prevailed an atmo¬ 
sphere of vacillation and uncertainty which turned the 
proceedings into a performance instead of a serious 
debate on a vital question. 

Old actors whose experience has taught them 
mansuetude and common-sense have been heard to say 
that the whole warfare is nothing more than a storm 
in a teacup; that one sensible person could settle the 
affair by arbitration, and that in the end things 
would go on as before—namely, that there would be a 
fusion between the parties; that afterwards there 
would be active recruiting by the A.A. with 10s. 
for all as a shibboleth, and—now comes the crux— 
that covertly such salaries would be paid in the pro¬ 
vinces as those seeking work would feel inclined to 
accept, to keep the wolf from the door. " We may 
be sheep,” said one of them. “ but we defy the shepherd 
as well as the dog ; we are no longer rogues and 
vagabonds as per the Act, but the free-and-easy spirit 
is in us. We think of the day. not of the morrow; 
if we did, our system of running theatres and actors 
would increase the roll of suicides. Things won’t 
mend so long as we will not adopt the Continental 
system of engagements for a period instead of a 
mere run. And that is very far off, considering the 
fact that gambling on the Stock Exchange is a mere 
child’s play compared with the risk of running a 
theatre.” 

I think he was a wise man who spoke thus, and 
one who knows his clan. Somehow, the actor hates 


conventions and compulsions, and not all the eloquence 
and energy of the A.A. and sundry allied bodies will 
be able to establish a unity rtem. con. As usual, we 
shall have to leave things to the cure of Doctor Time. 


All the world, not least that of the theatre, wishes 
Mr. C. B. Cochran more strength to his elbow, and 
feels confident that he will rise like the Ph«x'nix- HU 
is not exactly a case of ” qui trop embrasse mai 
itreint," for whatever he undertook he carried out 
grandly and thoroughly. There is no manager in 
London who outvies him in astuteness, in catholicity 
of taste, in boldness of venture. He has his eye 
everywhere, and his motto is that the best of 


WITH THE SILENT VILLAGE BOY (REGINALD FOX), 
WHO PERTURBS HIM BY RUSTLING PAPER AND 
DEPOSITING CLUE: MR. W. H. BERRY AS PROFESSOR 
McCARGLE, IN "POPPY” AT THE GAIETY. 
Among his other accomplishments. Professor McGargle plays a 
stringed instrument, but while preparing to perform he is much 
flurried by the presence of a boy. who says nothing, but rustles 
brown paper and puts about glue that sticks to everythin. 

Mr. Berry makes great play with the situation. 

Photograph by Stage Photo. Co. 

everything in the world of art deserves to be 
seen in London. Thus his record of but a few 
years is a remarkable one. Wholesale he brought 
over American plays, to say nothing of boxers 
and the Rodeo ; he gave us 
memorable evenings with Sarah 
Bernhardt, the Guitrys, Andr^ 
Brul6 ; he persuaded Duse once 
more to visit London, despite 
age and infirmity; he has ac¬ 
quired plays that he fancied 
and staked fortunes on them. 
His ambition was as boundless 
as the liberality of his purse. 
Of him it cannot be said that 
money came first ; like every 
true business man, he hoped to 
make it, but his artistic instinct, 
bis desire to be a pioneer among 
managers, overwhelmed all other 
considerations. An excellent 
showman in bis dealings with 
the world, he is at heart an 
artist — an artistic sybarite I 
would say — and he was keen 
that London should share the 
pleasure of his admiration. Like 
all of us, he has made mis¬ 
takes. He grew omnivorous 
and paid the cost, but on the 
whole his career is one of great 
merit and unbroken progress. 
That his present misfortune will 
be but a passing event is a 
foregone conclusion. He is one 
of those whom fate cannot beat. 
As he has risen from a little 
back room in an agency to be 
a wielder of theatres and actors, 
so he will emerge from Carey 
Street, his head high and full of 
new enterprises. And among 
the multitudes that will acclaim 
his return to command, his foremost well-wishers 
will be the dramatic critics, for whom he professes 
no love, but who, one and all, consider him as a 
man of moment in theatre-land. 


THE FANCY-DRESS SCENE IN “THE CLAIMANT,” AT THE QUEEN’S: MISS LOTTIE VENNE 
AS A DUCHESS REPRESENTING BRITANNIA, AND MISS GILDA VARESI AS LADY TUNSTALL, 
THE CLAIMANT'S SUPPOSED MOTHER. 

The plot of "The Claimant” (by M. F. Watts), which concerns the "Tunstall” estates, recalls the famous Tichbome 
case, especially as the Tunstall claimant is also called Roger. Lolita. Lady Tunstall, once a Spanish dancer, accepts 
him as her son for private reasons. There is a fancy-dress ball scene, in which Miss Lottie Venne figures as a 
duchess in the character of Britannia .—[Photograph by Stage Photo. Co.] 
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BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND THEIR COUNTRY: GROUSE AT HOME. 


IRCiM TIIF. WAir.K COI.OIKS IIV J. C. 1IAK1{IS( IN. (D .PViaGI llIU).) 



“ COMING INTO THE STUBBLE ” : GROUSE ENTERING A HARVEST FIELD ON THE EDGE OF THE MOORS. 



■DAWN": PARTIES OF GROUSE AMONG 


tJe 


These delightful landscape studies of grouse and th' 

Mr. J. C. Harrison, will be a pleasant souvenir to tno 
have lately been enjoying sport on the northern modr* 
included in Mr. Harrison's exhibition of Water-cdours of 
Birds, held last year at the galleries of Messrs. Vicars Bros, 


HEATijER ON MOORLAND HILLS GREETING THE SUNRISE—A TURNERESQUE EFFECT. 

nativei haunts, by 
of our ireaders who 
The drawings were 
tish Game 
Old Bond 


Street. The forty-odd pictures shown represented many different varieties 
of game birds of woodland and moor, besides aquatic birds. One of them, 
a vivid study of pheasants in flight, coming over the guns, was reproduced 
in colour in our issue of December 15 last. Messrs. Vicars will open a new 
exhibition of Mr. Harrisen's Watci-Colours of British Game Birds on October 27 . 
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NATURAL 


HUMOURISTS-No. IV: THE VULTURE. 

FROM THE DRAWING DV J. A. SHEITIERD. 



“TOO OLD AT SIX WEEKS”: YOUNG OCCIPITAL VULTURES FROM THE WHITE NILE — 


A DRAWING MADE AT 

“These birds," says Mr. J. A. Shepherd in a note on his drawing, which he 
entitles " Too Old at Six Weeks," “ were amongst a collection of animals 
brought from Khartoum by Major S. S. Flower, Director of the Giza Zoo- 


LUXOR RAILWAY STATION. 

I logical Gardens, Cairo. The above sketch was taken at Luxor railway station, 
where the train halted." The previous example of natural humour—the ostrich— 
I appeared in our issue of Sept. 20 .— [Drawing Cvpyri^htii in tke I'nUfd Statfs and Oinada.] 
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UjCbe Idol of modern €flppt: saad pasDa Zadbiui. 



/I Charader Sketch h, MURRAY HARRIS. 


O N the 24th there arrived in London Saad Pasha 
Zaghltil. Prime Minister of Egypt, and one of 
the three prominent figures in modem Egyptian 
history. Egypt as she is to-day is the work of Lord 
Oomer, the Administrator ; I^rd Kitchener, the 
soldier . and Saad Pasha, the Nationalist. If the 


two former were among us now, the outcome of 
recent events in Egypt might well have been very 
different. 

Saad Pasha Zaghlul was for many years a leading 
light of the native Bar. and his first entrance into 
public life was in the character of a Nationalist fol¬ 
lower of Arabi. Without doubt, the tradition has 
remained with him. Office came towards the end of 
the Crbmer regime. He was appointed Minister of 
Public Instruction in 1905. At that time he belonged 
to the moderate group of Nationalists, with whom 
Lord Cromer, a Liberal of the old school, often showed 
his sympathy. The high opinion he held of Zaghlul 
Pasha may be gathered from the following extract 
from his farewell speech in Egypt— 

Unless I am much mistaken, a career of great 
public usefulness lies before the present Minister of 
Education, Saad Zaghlul Pasha. He possesses all the 
qualities to serve his country. He is honest; he is 
capable: he has the courage of his convictions. 
Th(‘se are high qualifications. He should go far." 

He has indeed gone much farther than Cromer 
could ever have dreamt. The Arab! revolt was 
largely anti-Turkish, and Saad Pasha's political view's 
have shown the same bias throughout his career. For 
many years he played a leading role in the “ Hasb el 
Gum,” or popular party, whose main platform was 
the suppression of the influence of the Pashas ; but 
as early as 1905 he threw in his lot with the " Hasb 
el Watan,’* or National Party. Nevertheless, he has 
always been regarded as the champion of the purely 
Egyptian ideal. 

With his rise to power the old bias reasserted 
itself. The Adly Party, while equally fervent nation¬ 
alists, arc looked on as the stronghold of the Turks. 
Adly Pasha Yeghen is the doyen of the aristocracy 
of Egypt. The name Yeghen implies connection 
with the ruling family. With the growing conviction 
of a coming change in the status of Egypt, these two 
outbid each other for popular favour. The less 


balanced promises of Saad Pasha, while they served 
his end. are already creating difficulties lor him, 
and the Sudan negotiations will undoubtedly in¬ 
crease them. 

He is the new Arabi that the Egyptians have been 
expecting to free them from foreign bondage, but in 
addition he is a statesman of ex¬ 
perience and judgment, and be realises 
that Egypt has not yet produced the 
type of man capable of governing. 
He therefore effected a partial recon¬ 
ciliation writh the less intransigent 
elements of the Turkish clique, and 
many of the offices in the new Govern¬ 
ment are filled from the Turkish 
aristocracy. Mohamed Said, Ahmed 
Ziwer, and Mazloum Pashas are 
examples of the public-spirited and 
high-minded men w’ho belong racially, 
though not politically, to the Adly 
clique, but who realised that in the 
present temper of the nation they 
would have to throw in their lot with 
Zaghlul if they wished to remain in 
office to guide Egypt's first faltering 
steps. 

On the surface, relations between 
Saad Pasha and the Palace are cor¬ 
dial, though the Turkish element 
must know that he stands for the 
removal of their influence almost as 
much as for that of Europe. He 
seems bent on reconciling the in¬ 
fluential Turco-Egyptians, but may 
have to yield to the pressure which 
his more extreme and less experienced 
followers will not fail I0 exert. As 
the whole of the ruling and governing 
caste is Turkish, it will be impos¬ 
sible to avoid recruiting from them 
for the higher posts for many years 
to come. Nevertheless, antagonism 
between the Egyptian and Turkish 
elements, however hidden, will not 
cease to exist. 

Saad Pasha claims to be a fellah 
of the fcllahin. But 
his personal appear¬ 
ance belies it. The 
high cheekbones and 
upward-slanting, nar¬ 
row eyes denote some 
strain of Turanian 
ancestry, but this may 
go back to the Mongol 
invasion of the twelfth 
century. His colouring 
is essentially Egyptian, though this 
may be due to climatic reasons. 

Pure-bred Turks in Egypt are often 
of Egyptian colouring, while pre¬ 
serving all the characteristics of their 
Tartar or Aryan ancestry. He has 
considerable personality, and is harder 
in type than the average Egyptian. 

He does not lay himself out to be 
affable, and does not hesitate to 
express views in definite opposition 
to those held by whomever -he may 
be addressing. In these particulars, 
indeed, he is very un-Egyptian. He 
is seventy-three years of age ; of 
great height and spare of frame ; 
more angular than the usual Egyptian 
type, which is all round contours. 

He marrie<l the daughter of Mustafa 
Pasha Fahmi, who brought him 
a considerable fortune, and plays 
among Egyptian women the same 
part as does her husband among 
the men. 

He showed personal courage by 
his unconcern on the occasion of the 
recent attempt on his life. The story 
goes that he was leaning out of the 
window of his carriage at the station, 
addressing the crowd which never 
fails to accompany his comings and 
goings, and was expressing his pride 
at the confidence the nation put in 
him, adding, '* I pray God He will 
curb any undue exultation 1, as a 
human being, cannot but feel on 
being acclaimed like this,” when at 
that ver>' moment his misguided 
assailant shot him in the shoulder. 

He showed his courage, too, by 


repeatedly braving exile, which might ea-^ily have 
proved fatal to a man of his age and indifferent 
health. 

He is a stubborn fighter, but not a diplomatist. 
On his last visit to Ixindon, he antagonised all the 
officials with whom he came in contact. His own 
followers left him one by one and returned to Egypt, 
on some plausible excuse of ill-health. They admit 
he is impossible to work with. On the occasion of 
his first request to be allowed to proceed to London 
to lay Egypt's case before the British people. Sir 
Reginald Wingate is reputed to have counselled 
acquiescence, but it was vetfHjd by the Foreign Office. 
Under Allenby, in the absence of an official visit to 
the Residency, he was ignored, and there was no con¬ 
tact between the leader of the Eg>'ptian nation and 
our authorities, until he became in reality the acknow¬ 
ledged head of the Government of independent Egypt. 
A less unbending attitude might have made him more 
tractable. 

He talks French well, and since his accession to 
power has made considerable efforts to learn English, 
to facilitate conversations with British authorities. 
Among his personal foibles may be mentioned a fond¬ 
ness for the table, and he showed himself a good 
trencherman on his frequent visits to the Mitre at 
Hampton Court, where he much admired the home¬ 
grown lamb. He can on occasion unbend, and be 
even affable among friends. 

Saad Pasha Zaglul is the idol of the Egyptian nation. 
Few men in history can ever have had such a reception 
from their countrymen as was afforded him on the 
occasion of his return from exile in Malta. Certainly 
half the population of Cairo lined the streets to do 
him honour. Processions paraded for months on end 
with the cry of "Yehya el rais el mahbub”—"Long live 
opr beloved leader”—with his house as their objective. 
It is known to-day as the " Beit e| Watan ”—the 
house of the nation. His determination and singleness 
of purpose compel our admiration, but his intract¬ 
ability will be the main obstacle for the success of the 
forthcoming negotiations. Among his own people he is 
looked on as the symbol of ” Masr lil Masryin ”— 
Egypt for the Egyptians, to the exclusion of all foreign 
influence, be it European or Turkish—and. as such, 
as an epitome of the spirit of modern Egypt. 



A LEADER AMONG EGYPTIAN WOMEN; MME. SAAD ZAGHLUL. 
WIFE OF THE PREMIER. 

As Mr. Murray Harris mentions on this page, Mme. Saad Zaghiui, who is a daughter 
of Mustafa Pasha Fahmi, brought her husband a considerable fortune, and play? 
the same part among Egyptian women as he doe.<> among the men. 
Phniojfrapk hy (i.P.A. 



"HE CAN, ON OCCASION, UNBEND": ZAGHLUL PASHA. IN AFFABLE 
MOOD, GREETS AN ARRIVAL WITH—" COME ON. MAN I DON’T BE 
NERVOUS." 

It was stated recently that Zaghlul Pasha had informed Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
that be would arrire in London on September 23, and would be at his disposal for 
an informal meeting on the 75ih.—\Pholograpif fry G.P.A.\ 
















WHERE A SPANISH GARRISON OF 3000, BELEAGUERED FOR THREE WEEKS, WAS TYPICAL OP THE COUNTRY WHERE THE SPANIARDS AND MOORS ARE FIGHTING: 

SUMMONED TO SURRENDER BY THE MOORS: SHESHUAN—A MEETING OF NOTABLES. A COLUMN OP SPANISH MOTOR TRANSPORT AND HORSES ON A ROAD IN MOROCCO. 


AFTER THE TERRIBLE FIRE IN WHICH NINE PEOPLE. INCLUDING FIVE WOMEN, 
PERISHED : KILNFORO FARM, NEAR KILMARNOCK, SHOWING THE BURNT WING. 

During a fog In the early hours of September 17, the Ley land cargo steamer 
“ Asian " struck the Stag rocks, off tfre southern Irish coast, near Skibbereen, 
Co. Cork, and rapidly broke up In heavy seas. The passengers and crew (about 
eighty in all) took to the boats, one of which capsised, and one man among its 
occupants was dashed against the rocks and later died. All were picked up by the 

British destroyer •' Seawolf,” summoned by wireless.-The Spaniards in Morocco 

recently succeeded In relieving a beleaguered post, at Corgues. near Tetuan, but 
it was stated on September 23 that the garrison of 3000 in Sheshuan had been 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN FRANCE : AN UNCOMMON PHOTOGRAPH OF A GUILLOTINE 
PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC EXECUTION IN A FRENCH TOWN, 
isolated for nearly three weeks, and were short of supplies. The Moors demanded 
its unconditional surrender. The above photograph of Sheshuan, shows the 
Pasha with the Spanish Minister of War and General Berenguer, then High 
Commissioner. Mr. V. C. Scott O’Connor describes the old town In his book, 

“ A Vision of Morocco.”-A terrible fire occurred in a loft where potato-pullcTS 

were sleeping at Kilnford Farm, near Kilmarnock, on September 20. Nine lives 
were lost — Eve women and four men. John Greenan, an ex-Naval man, after 
rescuing one woman, perished in a heroic attempt to save* the rest. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD; A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF CURRENT NEWS. 


WRECKED ON THE STAG ROCKS, OFF THE COAST OP CORK: THE LEYLAND LINER 
** ASIAN ” (BROKEN IN TWO) AFTER HER CREW HAD BEEN RESCUED BY A DESTROYER. 


PHOTOCRArHS BY SfORT AND GENERAL, C.N., TOPICAL, AND KXVSTONE. THAT OP ShESBITAN REPRODUCED PROM Mr. V. C. ScOTT CCOKNOR’S BoOK, A VISION OF MOROCCO,” 

BY Courtesy op the Pudushers, Messrs. Thornton Bvttbrworth. 




WITH ONLY THE TOPS OF SEVERAL TEMPLES ABOVE WATER : THE FLOODED GANGES 
AT BENARES, WHERE THE RIVER IS SAID TO HAVE RISEN 54 FEET. 
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ROYAL AND OTHER PERSONALITIES: A PAGE OF INTERESTING PORTRAITS. 

PHOTOCRATHS BY P. AMD A., L.N.A., AMD C.N. / 



WITH UZARDS AND ARMADILLOS OBTAINED IN CENTRAL AMERICA: LAOT (Rl^IMOND) THE ** MYSTERY *’ MILLIONAIRE MARRIED : SIR BASIL 2AHAR0PP» WITH HIS 
BROWN AND MR. F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES, SOON TO START ON A NEW EXPEDITION. SPANISH BRIDE, THE DUCHESS DE VILLA FRANCA DE LOS CABALLEROS. 




THE PRETTY DAUGHTER OF THE MEXICAN PRESIDENT IN PICTURESQUE 
ATTIRE: SENORITA REFUGIO OBREGON. 

The King and Queen and the Duke and Duchess of York, with the rest of the 
royal house party at Balmoral, attended the service at Crathie parish church on 

Sunday, September 21.-Sir Basil Zaharoff, the famous Greek financier, reputed 

to be one of the richest men in the world, and generally known as the “ mystery 
man ” of Europe, married on September 22 the Duchess de Villa Franca de los 
Caballeros. The civil wedding took place in the • village mairie at Aronville, and 
the religious ceremony in the chapel of the Chiteau de Balincourt, Sir Basil's 
estate near Paris. Lady Zaharoff belongs to the noble Spanish family of the 


THE QUEEN AT BALMORAL: A CHARMING PHOTOGRAPH OF HER MAJESTY WALKING 
IN THE CASTLE GROUNDS WITH THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK. 

Condes de Magulro. At seventeen she was married morganatically In Madrid to 
Francisco de Bourbon. Duke of Marchena. a great-grandson of Charles III., and 
is thus distantly related by marriage to the King of Spain. By her first husband 

she had three daughters.-Lady (Richmond) Brown and Mr. F. A. Mitchell 

Hedges, the well-known explorer, are to start next month on an archaotogical 
expedition to the Maya ruins in British Honduras, where they will join Dr. Thomu 
Gann. Their previous joint expedition in Central America Is described in 
Lady (Richmond) Brown's new book, “ Unknown Tribes, Uncharted Seas.” 
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THE “RIVIERA” OF THE UNITED STATES: PALM BEa| 


Draittngs bt on ^ 



I. WHERE BEAUTY GOES TO BATHE, AND RETURNS, BY BICYCLES OR WHEELED CHAIRS PROPELLED BY COLOURED BOYS: 
A TYPICAL MID-DAY SCENE OUTSIDE THE BATHING CASINO AT PALM BEACH, FLORIDA, THE FASHIONABLE WINTER RESORT. 



3 . THE " WALL STREET" OF PALM BEACH : A <^PECIAt OFFICE AT THE ROYAL POINCIANA HOTEL, WHERE BUSINESS MEN ON HOUD 
BCAY NOTE THE RISE AND FALL OF THE STOCK MARKET DURING INTERVALS BETWEEN GOLF AND TENNIS. 

** Palm Beach." writes Mr. Br/an de Grineau, " is the Riviera of the United States, where American Society spends the winter months, and it 
becoming more and more exclusive every year. The Hite of fashionable America is spending millions there on palatial residences and estates. 
February to April everybody who is anybody flocks to Florida's coast plage. There millionaires, 'old* and * new,' Society leaders, business roagnau 
film stars, rub shoulders with each other on the 200 yards of sand which forms the Casino Beach—the only bit of a beautiful stretch of sand runni' 
for miles which ^exists* as far as the fashionable world is concerned. This season many well-known English people are there—gaining a fresh t 
perience as a change from the delights of Cannes and the other favoured resorts of the European Riviera. Palm Beach is detached from the 
land, being a long strip of an island covered with coconut palms, and is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on one side, and on the other by 
Worth. There is quite an English colony forming around the exclusive * Everglades' Club." The artist’s notes on his drawings are as (qIIo*') 
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FHE FAMOUS WINTER RESORT OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

T. Bryan db Grinbau. 


"STOCKINGS FOR LADIES ARE DE RIGUEUR . . . OCCASIONALLY THE SUMPTUARY LAWS ARE DEFIED BY A STRANGER OR A DARING 
MAIDEN . . . QUICKLY CORNERED BY THE BEACH POLICE ” : THE FASHIONABLE BATHING HOUR AT PALM BEACH. 



. ONE OF THE MOST EXCLUSIVE CLUBS IN THE UNITED STATES ; A DINNER DANCE IN THE ORANGE GROVES OF THE EVERGLADES CI.UB 
AT PALM BEACH—THE PATIO OF THE PICTURESQUE BUILDINGS IN OLD SPANISH STYLE FORMING A ROMANTIC SETTING. 

I. As no automobiles may desecrate the environs of the Society Bathing Beach, bicycles or wheel-chairs propelled by coloured ‘boys’ are the ‘ (lilng '— 
niess one lives at the famous ‘ Breakers' Hotel, when the beach is within walking distance. The wheel-chair is a delightful mode of trstvelling. 
td, as the surrounding district is as flat as Holland, long journeys may be taken without unduly overtaxing the energies of the human machine— 
le humorous, good-natured ‘ cullud bo'' of the south. 2 . Bathing is ofhcially from II to 5 —fashionably from 12 to I. Regulations as to costume 
e very strict—stockings for ladies are de rigueur, and no nakedness of lower limb is permitted. Occasionally the sumptuary laws are defied by a 
ranker or daring maiden, but delinquents are quickly cornered by the Beach Police, and retire to the Casino bathing boxes in confusion. 3 . The 
merican business man cannot bear to get out of touch with the world, so at the Royal Poindana Hotel a spedal office has been installed, where the 
liter may follow the Stock Market. 4 . The exclusive Everglades Club was founded by Mr. Paris Singer.”—(Ormniut CopyrifWAl m the Uiitral tiiiees and raaWa.) 
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THE NAVY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: WASHINGTON TREATY RESULTS, 



if 

all); France, 9 (194,420 tons). 
Italy, 7 (133,670 tons); United 
States, 18 (525,850 tons); and 
Japan. 6(191,320 tons). Battle 
Cruisers: Great Britain, 4 
(I22.7(X) tons): France, Italy, 
and the United States, nil; 
Japan, 4 (110,000 tons). Mr. 
Ammon added that there would 
be no change at the end of 
1925. The above diagrams, 
we may mention, with the 
accompanying figures, are taken 
from a French source. In an 
article published with them* 
M. Raymond Lestonnat recalls 
that the Washington Treaty 


SHIPS SCaAPPBD 2( 
consraocTioN oiacoNtiNuco ^ 

TOTAi. S 


IN 1924 : THE RELATIVE NAVAL STRENGTH OF THE FIVE POWERS THAT SIGNED THE WASHINGTON TREATY - 
(ABOVEl NUMBERS OF SHIPS ** SCRAPPED" OR DISCONTINUED; (BELOW) SHIPS OF THE LINE, REPRESENTING 
THE ALLOTTED TONNAGE. FORMING THE VARIOUS FLEETS AS AT AUGUST 31 LAST. 


*^1 'HE recent discussions 
^ on disarmament at the 
League of Nations meeting in 
Geneva, where it was suggested 
that the British Navy might 
be placed at the disposal of 
the League as a polioo" 
force, have revived interest 
in the whole question of naval 
power, and the relative strengths 
of the principal fleets of the 
world since, the reductions 
effected by the Washington 
Treaty. In this connection we 
may recall that in March last 
the Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Admiralty, Mr. C. G. 
Ammon, gave the following 
official information in a written 
reply to a question In the 
House of Commons. The 
question was—what was the 
existing effective battle-ship 
strength in tonnage of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, the 
United States, and Japan, and 
what would be the approxi¬ 
mate figures by the end of 
1925, if the present naval pro¬ 
grammes were maintained? Mr. 
Ammon's reply stated that 
the strength in battle-ships 
and battle-cruisers was gov¬ 
erned by the terms of the 
Washington Treaty. The figures 
then were—Battle-ships : Great 
Britain, 18 (457,750 tons in 
[Contitrutd *« B«x ». 


iceno) 


! . ^ GREAT BRITAIN , 

I UNITED sum 525.000Tons 5gS>QOQToNs| 


FRANCE TO^OPOtoNS ITALY 17 ^,OOOtow$ JAPAN 3I5j 


IN 1936 : THE NAVIES OF THE FIVE SIGNATORY NATIONS AS THEY WILL BE ON THE EXPIRATION OF THE WASHINCTOM 
TREATY — (ABOVE) TONNAGE OP AIRCRAFT - CARRIERS BUILT OR BUILDING IN 1924 ; (CENTRE) TRAINING AND OTHER 
NON COMBATANT SHIPS ; (BELOW) TONNAGE REPRESENTED BY SHIPS BUaT OR TO BE BUILT (BLANK HULLS). 
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WEMBLEY FIREWORKS: FINE PHOTOGRAPHS OF PYROTECHNIC EFFECTS. 


I^OTOCRArHS BY CAHrBELL'GflAY 



PART OF A PROGRAMME INCLUDING REPRESENTATIONS IN FIRE OF INDIAN ELEPHANTS, DURBAR ILLUMINATIONS, 
ENGLISH SCENES, AND “THE UNION OF EMPIRE’*: FIREWORKS IN THE STADIUM AT WEMBLEY. 

The firework displays at Wembley, which had been postponed owing to the concluding Item of the All-British night was to be a set-piece entitled ‘'The Union 

continuance of the Tattoo until September 20, began on the 22nd. The pro- of Empire." The subjects chosen for the English night comprised scenes of 

gramme, which was arranged by Messrs. James Pain and Sons, included, for three domestic life, a colour carnival, and portraits of the King and Queen. It was 

of the entertainments, an Eastern qjght, an All-British night, and an English night. officially announced on September 23 that the British Empire Exhibition at 

On the Eastern night it was arranged to represent in fire herds of elephants in Wembley will close on November 1. The question whether it will be reopened 

an Indian setting, and also an Indian Court with Durbar illuminations. The next year has not (at the time of writing) been decided. 
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Oil+Dust+Fuel +W^ter ? 

L/Ook out for this mixture in your crank case 


GooJ oil stays good a long time. But 
present-day tuelis less volatile tkan tliat 
iormerly sold. It is more apt to ke drawn 
in licpiid form into tke comkustion 
ckamkers. From tkei e it leaks past tke 
piston rings into tke crank case. Tills 
tkins out tke oil. As mileage mounts up, 
tins oil and fuel mixture is often lurtker 
adulterated. Carkon is added. Road 
dust enters tliroiigk tke carkurettor. 
W^ater and rust may also ke present. 

Xken wkat? 

(ij Premature wear of cylinders, 
pistons, piston rings, crank skaft, 
connecting rod and gudgeon pin 
kearings and possikly tearing 
troukle. 

(a) An incomplete piston ring seal 
witk consequent loss of com¬ 
pression and power. 

( 3 ) Fouled sparking plugs. 


Considerakly increased carkon 
formation. 

(5) Direct waste o ffuel. 

Tke quality of Gargoyle Al.okiloil eii- 
akles it to witkstand remarkakly we lltke 
cutting effect of present-day fuel. Tke 
kody of tke grade specified lor your car 
111 tke Ckart of Recommendations 
provides a piston ring seal wliicli furtker 
insures you against leakage o ffuel into 
tke crank case. 

But even witli tins scientific and 
economical lukrication all used oil 
skould ke drawn off regularly and re¬ 
placed witk fresk oil. It will pay you 
to-day to kegiii to use tke riglit oil.—in 
tke ngkt way. 

Autkoritative advice on tins sukject is 
contained in our kooklet “ Correct 
Lukrication. W^rite lor a post-free 
copy to-day. 


Remember : 

Ajk for Gargoyle 
Alobiloll by ihe full 
lille. Il to noloufficunl 
lo My, " Gioe me a 
gallon of ‘A’or'Iili' 
Demand Gargoyle 
Alobiloil “A" or 
Garqoyte AloblloH 
"liB," nr whirheoer 
qrade u opecijiei) for 
your car in the Chart 
of JiecommeuPatioii.). 


If you purchase 
Gargoyle Alobiloil 
" loooe," jee that it u 
chau’it from a coulaiiier 
bearing the traDe mark 
obown in thin aDoerlLic- 
menl. A fair aoerage 
price for Gargoyle 
Alobiloil from bulk io 
ijg a i/uarl. 



Mobiloil 

Alake the Chart your Guide 

HEAD OFFICE: Caxlon Hou.te, London, SAP'-i WORKS: Birkenhead and lI’ and.w.wlh 


BRANCH 

OFFICES: 

Belfast Dublin 

Birmingham Glasgow 
Bradford Lioerpool 
Bristol , ffancbeoter 
Cardiff Shejjield 
yeimi.ille-on- Tyne 


VACUUM OIL COMRANY, UP 
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DEWAR’S 

THE MONARCH OF WHISKIES 

In the supremacy of its mellow maturity, in the dominance of its perfed purity, In the majedy 
of its constant character, DEWAR’S is veritably the monarch of whiskies. Not idle words but 
praise cordially affirmed with all sincerity by the world-wIde preference for . , . 

DEWAR’S 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 



By J. D. SYMON. 


, ... .. ■■vy/jf'w.ior 



i 


N ’OT long ago thtrre appeared a most entextaining book 
about the lost kingdom of Burgundy. It was history 
ot an unconventional kind, and, although the author 
seemed at tunes to fall into a semi-burlesque vein in his 
treatment of legend, there was about bis style such an 
agreeable individuality that one could not be too hard 
upon him for tiis ovcasionai irreverence. If he adopted 
at times a Mark Twainish attitude and manner that w’as 
faintly irritating, as all imitations of the inimitable must 
be irritating, it was impossible not to like the buck and to 
acknowledge that this out-of-the-way history bad a sound 
groundwork. The b<X)k and the author's name lett a 
pleasant and enduring memory, and it was with more than 
ordinary expectation that this week 1 took up another 
work by the same hand. 

The peculiarities of the author's method had aroused 
a surmise, not altogether wild, that possibly Mr. Robert J. 
Casey in his earlier work was feeling his way towards some¬ 
thing hner, some handling of history that would not sacrifice 
his idiosyncratic humour, but would present it in a more 
restrained form. His talent lies in the exploration of by¬ 
paths of history and topography, and in the gathering up 
of fantastic legend. H be failed at all on the former occasion 
it was in a little overdone " guying"—be is an .American, 
so the word may stand —of local myth. But beneath his 
jocular manner lay more than a hint of power to detect in 
legend the kernel of historical truth and to harmonise it 
with his main theme. Vjuite evidently he r a serious and 
conscientious student of history, who possesses the essential 
equipment of historical imagination and the courage to 
write picturesquely. .\11 these qualities led one to hope 
that when next Mr. Casey turned his atten« 
tion to some little-known period or region be 
would offer a still better vintage than his old 
Burgundy. 


His new book treats of hermit Luxemburg, 
and it comes at an appropriate hour; for 
just ten years and a month ago the country 
of which Mr. Casey now writes had emerged 
from its obscurity to occupy once more for 
a moment a prominent place on the European 
stage. The reappearance of that region of old 
romance was invested for the time being with 
a new romance, and legend was again busy 
about it. For it was said that the girl-ruler 
of the little Grand Duchy had thrown herself 
in the path of the invading Hun and had 
defied him to enter her territory. One version, 
which Mr. Casey denies, bad it that the Grand 
Duchess actually stood up in front of a 
German Staff Officer's car. He does not 
mention the other and more usual version— 
that she blocked the way with her own car 
and parleyed with the invaders. Perhaps he 
is right in treating the whole story as an 
invention. Marie Adelaide had not at her 
back even three, let alone three hundred, to 
make a new Thermopyke. 


beautiful woman he had married, but a scaly mermaid- 
With a clap of thunder bath and bather disappeared, and 
Siegfroid never saw M^lusine again. But the people believe 
she will return, and about the F*rincess has gathered a whole 
cycle of fantastic and enthralling myth, for which I refer 
you cordially to the book itself. If Mr. Casey still treats 
legend humorously at times, he no longer condescends to the 
familiar jocosity that made some of his Burgundian episodes 
undeniably funny, but threatened to rob them of dignity 
and significance. He has now struck just the right note, 
and very delightful it is. 

One word more to commend the vignettes of present- 
day Luxemburg. These connect most ingeniously the 
ancient tales and superstitions of the Grand Duchy with 
its surviving customs and folk-lore. In the Wordsworthian 
manner, Mr. Casey has seized upon ' a wedding and a 
funeral" for his salient instances of the common life of 
everyday, but these incidents do not exhaust the charm 
of his pastels. Even the best of them must perhaps yield 
Che palm for quaint descriptive writing to his little sketch 
of the Pig Piper, a modern fact—at bottom a prosaic 
measure of municipal scavenging—here treated with allu¬ 
sive humour in pleasant parody of the famous happening 
at Hamelin Town in Brunswick. If you want a book 
that will stimulate the imagination, keep always one 
remove away from the prosaic, and yet contrive to com¬ 
municate with shrewd obser\’ation a great deal of political 
and social history, you cannot do better than read The 
Land of Haunted Castles.'* I have enjoyed it, and sat 
up late over it, with pleasure unspoiled by a howler in a 
quotation from Cssar. another in a French phrase, and 



Be that as it may, the closing chapter of 
" The Land or Haunted Castles," by 
Robert J. Casey (Parsons; xxs.}, contains an 
excellent account of what happened in and to 
Luxemburg during the years of war. It 
forms a most valuable and interesting contri¬ 
bution to the story of 1914’ x8, for it lights 
up a little section of the war area a^ut 
which, after the first German rush towards 
France, very little was heard. The tale is 
told from the point of view of the ordinary 
folk of Luxemburg, and very often in their 
own words; consequently it comes very close 
home to the reader. But recent events occupy 
only a very small portion of the book. It is 
the ancient history of Luxemburg that provides its finest 
romance. Mr. Casey weaves his story round the Duchy's 
haunted castles. 

It is, he says, only natural that there should be haunted 
castles there. '* It is the most beautiful country in northern 
Europe. It has been the home of a dozen races, the battle¬ 
ground of a score of wars. It has been for a thousand 
years a sort of Chinese Wall between two powerful ententes. 
The bones of Roman legionaries have given calcium to its 
soil. The sarcophagi of Crusaders are in its grey-green 
churches. Its people carry in their blood an atavistic 
stoicism in the presence of death, fortified by a practical 
faith in the Ufe beyond the grave. And the past intrudes 
itself upon them subconsciously in the thousand mys¬ 
terious relics that cling to the crags in successful defiance 
of time and of the elements.*' 

All these influences and national characteristics find 
illustration in Mr. Casey’s story. Writing in an allu'iive 
style that recalls somewhat Michelet’s “ Poetry of Earth 
and Sea,*’ he weaves a most attractive web of the weird, 
the ghostly, the picturesque, and the practical. He takes 
us back to the Druid and the Roman, he evokes the shades 
of Frank and Hun, and passes to the necromantic legends 
of the Middle Ages. The patron saint—not very saintly— 
of the story from first to last is the Fairy Melusine, the 
mystic bride of tenth-century Siegfroid, father of Luxem¬ 
burg. It was Melusine who built in a single night the 
great ch&teaa on the Bock, the formidable crag that juts 
into the valley of the Alzette. In that rock M61usine is 
still a prisoner, since the day when Siegfroid, disregarding 
a promise made at marriage, violated his wife's privacy 
on a Saturday, which day she had stipulated should be 
entirely her own. He saw sporting in her bath, not 


FROM "THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF EICHTY-TWO YEARS AGO: 
"SOMERSET HOUSE STAMP OFFICE—'THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ PAPER 
UNLOADING”—A ONCE FAMILIAR SCENE BEFORE THE ABOLITION OF THE 
COMPULSORY STAMP ON NEWSPAPERS. 

This interesting^ old woodcut, which appeared in our issue of September 24, 1842, with 
humorous descriptive verses in the punning manner of Tom Hood, relates to the days before 
the abolition of those ” taxes on knowledge ”—the compulsory stamp, the advertisement tax, 
and the duty on paper. *11)6 long agitation for their removal 1$ admirably recorded by the 
writer of our weekly article on this page, Mr. J. D. Symon, in his book, “The Press and Its 
Story " (Seeley, Service). "No journal,” he recalls, "could be issued to the public until it 
had been officially stamped at Somerset House. ... On August 4, 1653, the Advertisement 
Tax was repealed. ... On June 15, 1855, the Newspaper Stamp Bill (making the stamp 
optional) became law. ... In I860 Mr. Gladstone removed as much of the Customs duty on 
imported paper as exceeded the Excise duty on paper made at home, and in the following 
year the paper duty was altogether abolished. Thus ended the last great struggle for the 
freedom of the Press.” 


in three volumes about ships and shipping. To-day, 
beside the same stretch of sea, not now so stoniiy, although 
very far from .£schylus's " spirit of windless calm," I 
happen to have by me only one book about the sea and 
seafaring ; but it will suffice, for it deals with a most inter¬ 
esting and important chapter in the history of our Mer¬ 
cantile Marine. 

This is "A Century or Sea Trading," by L. Cope 
Comford, with illustrations by W. L. W’yllie, R.A., and J. 
Spurling (Black; 10s. 6d.}. It is the story of the General 
Steam Navigation Company, which is this year celebrating 
its centenary. It came into being when steam navigation 
had not quite emerged from the problematic stage, when 
it had yet to make its way to popular acceptance. Only 
five years earlier a steamboat, the Savannah, had crossed 
the Atlantic, but that was not a pure triumph for the 
new power, for the vessel was still largely indebted to her 
sails. But the proof of the pudding, etc. Before long, 
steam transport by sea had proved its own Ix-st advocate, 
and to its ultimate success the enterprise of the General 
Steam Navigation Company made a large pioneer contri¬ 
bution, and ever since has maintained and extended its 
efficiency. If it has never built huge boats—even to-day 
the company’s vessels are not so very much larger than 
those of the earliest ffeet — it has launched and sailed 
worthy and famous ships, some of them with names that 
became household words. 

Apart from its record of home and Mediterranean 
traffic, *‘A Century of Sea Trading” has an especial 
interest and charm in its associations with the never- 
falling romance and picturesqueness of the 
Thames " Below Bridge.” *rbi$ is brought 
graphically before the reader, not only by 
Mr. Wyllie's and Mr. Spurling's drawings, but 
by the former artist's spirited description of 
the Thames sixty years ago, when the old 
collier brigs still crowded these waters. Mr. 
Cope Comford’s account of the Company’s 
progress will be read with delight by every- 
(Mie who is concerned intimately or remotely 
with the works and days of those that go 
down to the sea in ships. 


From any branch of commerce to adver¬ 
tisement it is but a step, and the step is very 
short in the case of the commerce that has 
to do with sea and land transport. The whole 
art of that necessary auxiliary to trade, the 
art of publicity, cannot move very far with¬ 
out an appeal to pictorial art, and this branch 
of the subject is discussed in detail by Mr. 
Walter Shaw Sparrow in " Advertising and 
British Art ” (John Lane ; 30s.) The author 
treats the art of the poster philosophically 
and idealistically, and strives to reconcile 
artistic excellence with practical utility. In 
bis jealousy for art, he naturally strives after 
the evasion of the obvious, and his conten¬ 
tion starts nice hares of speculation. 


in a German phrase a lapse into English spelling of one 
word. These may not be the author’s fault—any one of 
them might be due to an officious and ill-informed cor¬ 
rector—but if be be to blame he has atoned royally. 

If in " Haunted Castles ” you may sup your fill of 
mystery, mystery of another sort awaits you in the 
autobiography of Carl Hertz (reviewed last week 
by "E.H.G."). Hertz laid no claim to any occult 
powers, but worked his wemders merely by the means 
described by the late Mr. Chevalier when be sang that 
pleasing stave of his, " It's the quickness o' the 'and 
deceives the oye.” There is, to be sure, more in it than 
manual dexterity, for where would a conjurer be without 
bis adroit gift of patter ? It is under cover of the tongue 
that the hand finds its opportunity to deceive the eye. 
Never was the gift of the magician's gab brought nearer 
to fine art than it was by Hertz and the late Charles 
Bertram. By the latter 1 was once genially victimised 
during a cruise on a Castle Liner—but that is nothing 
to the present point, and the story cannot be dragged 
in here, although, as Chaucer would say— 

Truly 'twerc a game to hearen alia. 

Writing this week away from my usual workshop, and 
with a limited and somewhat randomly sharked up supply 
of new books, 1 see it will be impossible to keep a contin¬ 
uous thread running through the whole of this article ; 
but to prevent the next notice from coming in altogether 
on a side wind, let me hark back to a " Books of the Day ” 
page of two years ago, dated from a happy little South 
Coast village and written on a spring evening at an inn 
fireside while a boisterous South-wester roared up the 
Channel. Then I was lucky in having at hand books appro¬ 
priate to rny local habitation, for tbe post had brought 


This is all to tbe good, and the book is 
sure to provide useful stimulus alike to the 
^tist, the advertiser and the general public. 
It contains a survey of progress, with sound 
criticism of methods and suggestiems for im¬ 
provement. Much has *bcen done in the last 
thirty years to redeem tbe hoarding from 
blatant ugliness and vulgarity, but perfection 
is not yet. Whether Mr. Shaw Sparrow's 
dream of artistic control—a sort of hanging 
committee for posters—be realisable or no, it 
is at least worth while to suggest that when 
so many fine advertisements exist, they 
should not be arranged in a haphazard manner, which 
may mean the killing of one good design by another. 
Here, it must be admitted, commercial competition 
intervenes with a sly and secret satisfaction that 
might make control difficult, or even corrupt. The 
subject tends towards an impassg, for, when we come 
down to the root of the matter, art and commerce 
wed at tbe peril of one. At their best, their union is 
morganatic. 

1 do not know whether the pleasant villige where these 
notes are set down comes anywhere near possessing the 
'■ lowest death rate on the South Coast,” but if you would 
like to find out what place boasts that enviable distinction 
you should read Mr. Denis Mackail’s new ngvcl, “The 
Majestic Mystery*’ (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.). The mystery 
there unfolded came in due course bofcu'c the Coroner 
for the district, for it was a matter of mortality, but, 
despite the untoward occurrence, the Crowner took a 
hopeful view that the desirable death-rate remained unim¬ 
paired. This mere hint should be sufficient to give you 
a taste of Mr. Mackail’s quality. It is refreshing to find 
a really good writer of fiction who can afford to lift us 
above the sordid and the despairing, who can make sly 
fun for fun’s sake and yet somehow keep on nodding 
terms with literature. "The Majestic Mystery," so 
sublime in sound, owes something of its loftiness to a 
mere verbal accident ; it was a mystery connected with 
the Majestic Hotel. But that circumstance does not 
lei the mystery down, even although, to quote yet another 
official, Mr. Chick, the head waiter, it would be a matter 
of surprise "if at the Day of Judgment the affair is so 
much as mentioned." I wish more of our novelists would 
give us as gay an assurance of belief that their cieaticms 
will be of no account at the T^ist Assize. 
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jirt Before ibe Dawn of bistorp: 20,000 }?ears Ago. 


•ANCIENT HUNTERS.” By W. J. Sollas.* 



H aving progressed far from Pithecanthropus 
erectus, " that strange creature . , . which is 
so ambiguous that distinguished naturalists are not 
agreed whether it should be placed among the Hominids 
or the anthropoid apes ; having bettered infinitely 
such Hominids as Eoanihropus and Palaanthropus, 
man>Uke yet "so remote 
from Homo sapiens that 

they can no longer be re- . 

ferred to the same genus ''— 

Homo sapiens began to win 
through so many thousands 

of years ago that the " date'' ;. / v; • 

of Adam—the 23rd day of 
March, 4004 b.c !—is but ' 

of yesterday. i 

As we first meet with \ iV 

him, always and essentially^ 
he was a hunter, " not by 

choice but from necessity, ifii 

winning a precarious ex- 

istence from the chase of l : iij'l 

wild beasts and the collec- ' ■ /j' 

tion of grubs, eggs, and ,)." 

other edible products, ^ 

especially those afforded 

by wild plants. Nature ' n 

as he knew her was as yet ' 1^' 

untamed, though he had 

already wrested two great XiiiS 

powers from-the inanimate 
world, the first that of 
transforming energy into ART AND THE IMPLEMENT: A MAG- 
fire, and the next concen- DALENIAN SPEAR-THROWER. WITH 
trating its efiect by means A " COCK OF THE WOODS *■ FOR A 
ofan edge given to a stone." "FIGURE-HEAD.” AFTER BREUIL. 

Flaking the flint was (ONE-THIRD OF ACTUAL SIZE), 

followed by polishing, and ^ 

refinement succeeded refine- Author, Professor W. J. Sollas, and of the 
ment until there came into PuUishm, Messrs. Macmillan. 

being craftsmanship that 

was to differentiate man from all the other creatures 
of the earth and set him in full mastery over them. 

Demand for more certain defence, for more potent 
means of offence, for what would now be called 
a higher standard of living, led to development of 
weapon and utensil. Massive jaws and fighting 
teeth were no longer vital. The spear, the knife, 
the scraper, the hammer, and the axe were bvolved ; 
even, possibly, the bola. Then were implements and 
ornaments—beads, bracelets, and pendant—of worked 
bone and ivory, and. especially, the bow and arrow 
and the shaft-straightener. 

The bow was revolutionary. Armed with it, the 
Aurignacian was “ able to take full advantage of 
favourable circumstances by which he was surrounded. 

Life was easier, and among its amenities may be 
counted a certain amount of lebure. Hence now 
witness the birth of the fine arts. Sculpture and 
drawing almost simultaneously make 

their appearance . . . Sculptures _ _ 

in the round and in low relief, as 
well as a solitary instance of engrav¬ 
ing on stone, were among the first to _ 

attract the attention of observers ; 
but in the course of the last forty 
or fifty years a series of remarkable 
discoveries has brought to light whole 
picture galleries which begin with the iOo* 

Aurignacian and extend through the 
Magdalenian age." 

With numbers of these specimens 
of artistry before the dawn of History 
readers of this paper are familiar— W 

from the painted bisons, horses, deer, n 

and other animals of the roof of the 
cave of Altamira, to those recently 
recorded beasts incised and modelled 
in clay some 20,000 or more years 
ago in the cavern of Montespan and 1 

pictured in our issues of Nov. 3 and y 

Nov. 10, 1923, an enterprise as to 
which Professor Sollas notes courte¬ 
ously, " A tribute of respect is due to 
The Illustrated London News, which at 
a very early date recognised the im- PART OF 

portance of this discovery." FROM 

It is for that reason that, in dealing The oblique stii 
with " Ancient Hunters," we choose "grea' 

those pages of it which describe prom •• Ancient t 
and discuss prehistoric man as artist. 

The learned author has much that is valuable to say 
on this as on all other sides of his subject. 


Sculpture and 


Take one point that has puzzled. "The mural 
paintings which date from Aurignacian times are 
generally found in remote recesses of the caves, far 
from the entrance, where the light of the sun never 
reaches. Various explanations have been offered for 
the problem which thus arises ; but artificial illumina- 
tion is the only one which meets the case. 
It has been objected that no signs of 

P smoke are to be seen on the walls of the 

caves. The fact, however, that no smoke 
is given off by the Eskimo lamps when 
they are properly tended disposes of this 
difficulty." 

As to material. " In the Axirignacian 
layer of Pair-non-Pair, M. Deleau found 
the red oxide of iron which had furnished 
the pigment for the paintings on the 
walls, as well bs the pestles of granite 
and quartzite which had been used for 
pounding it up, and several scapuUe 
daubed with red, which seemed to have 
served for palettes." At Altamira, 
" the colours employed were red, brown, 
black, and several shades of yellow, 
graduated into numberless half 
tones and tints. They were obtained 
from mineral substances such as 
iron ochre and oxide of mangan¬ 
ese, which were prepared for use 
by grinding them down to a fine 
powder. The pigment was carried ^ 
in little hom-like cases, made from 
: A MAG- the cannon-bone of a reindeer, and 

:R, with adorned by transverse lines or 

" FOR A rows of criss-cross scored on the 

BREUIL exterior. Such 'paint-tubes,’ one 
SIZE) containing ochre, have been 

isrtesy of the found among the debris of Aurig- 

and of the nacian deposits. The pigment was 

iian. ^Iso made up into crayons. The 

sides of these are scored by 
transverse lines, which are perhaps the maker’s ^ 
mark. The actual painting was probably done i— 

with a brush. The Bushmen, whose art is so pp 

remarkably similar, are said to have made 
paint-brushes with hair taken out of the tail or 
mane of a gnu." Again, this time in connec- 
tion with painted pebbles of a later, the Azilian, 
stage: " The pebbles at Mas d’Azil came from 
the bed of the Arise ; the red ochre with which ^ 
they were painted was ground between stones 
and mixed with some menstruum, probably 
fat, in a pecten shell." " Red ochre, which is 2?, 
in great demand (among the Australian abori¬ 
gines)," adds the Professor, " has a special 
interest for us, since it was one of the commonest pig¬ 
ments used by the ancient cave-men of Europe. ... It 
generally occurs at the outcrop of mineral veins, and cer¬ 
tain locahties are noted for yielding the best quality." 


yet been discovered, there is not a score in all. . . 
There are some grotesques which seem to be meaning¬ 
less, like the foolish caricatures on a schoolboy's slate , 
possibly they are intended for demons, which the 
Babylonians are said to have made as unprepossessing 
as possible in order that they might be irightened at 
their own image. ... In their apparent neglect of the 
human form the ancient artists have been compared 
to the Ainos of Japan, who decorate certain rods— 
used to lift the moustaches when drinking—with figures 
ol birds, mammals and fish, but never of men ; and 
when asked the reason for this they assert that they 
do not know how to represent the human form. 

"When, however, we leave the North and enter 
the southern or Mediterranean province*the scene 
suddenly changes, a different fauna is represented oo 
the walls, and human figures engaged in many in¬ 
teresting occupations greet our eyes. . . . An ob\*ioa$ 
difference which distinguishes this art ol the South, 
practised in the open air, from that of the North, is 
that no attempt is made at the faithful and elaborate 
portraiture of isolated individuals ; the artist is 
content to indicate his subject by generalised figures^ 





* " Ancient Hunters anti Their Mofiem Representatives.” By 
W. J. Sollas, D.Sc., Cambridge; F.R.S.; Professor of Geology and 
Palieontolosy in the University of Oxford, etc. (Maccnlllan and Co. ; 


PART OF A FRIEZE OVER 10 METRES LONG AND 25 METRES IN HEIGHT; 
FROM THE WALL OF A ROCK SHELTER AT ALPERA. (AFTER BREUIL.) 

The oblique strlation indicates red colouring. Most of the little people are black; but one of three 
"great men” is in red. ^e is seen on the right, with "Red Indian” head-dress. 

From “ Ancient Hunters,” by Courtesy of the A uShor, Professor W. J. Sollas, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Macmillan 

liable to say Next, the nature of the subjects. The portrait are striped, 

t. we should most welcome is not to be found in any animal. It 

•nutives " By caves of Northern Auri^acia. for the man of wisdom, 

A Geology and period has not depicted himself with that close these attrib 

niiian and Co. ; attention to detail which distinguishes his studies or to som 

of the lower animals. Of such poor attempts as have "say." Pi 


PREHISTORIC IMPLEMENTS STILL USED BY THE EISKIMO; 
SHAFT-STRAIGHTENERS—(.4 AND B) FROM LA MADELEINE; 
(C) FROM BAFFIN LAND. (ALL ONE-THIRD OF ORIGINAL SIZE) 
The curious Magdalenian bone implements perforated with holes have 
been variously interpreted as sceptres, tent-pegs, drum-sticks, magic rods, 
trophies, parts of a bridle, or benders for basket-making. They have 
now been identified with the Eskimo shaft-straightener for making arrows 
or darts, with holes of different size (as in C above), according to the 
thickness of the shaft. 

From “ Ancient Hunters,” by Courtesy of the Author, Professor IV. J. SoUas, 
and of the Publishers, Messrs. Macmillan. 

taking care, however, to embody their most distinctive 
[t characters." The Aurignacian statuettes of women, 
r- more particularly, are another affair, definitely human, 
" although often " portrait "-less, or headless. The 
Aurignacian, in fact, had no scruple 

_ _ about sculpturing the form in the 

IF" round ; " he by no means restricted 

himself to this subject, but he seems 
to have taken a special pleasure in 
carving figurines, which almost in- 
(f M variably represent woman in the 

\ ^ sM nude." 

1 For the rest, the subjects—* 

I painted, incised, drawn or sculpted 

jj ^ —are of bison bulls, horses, reindeer, 

y trout, mammoths, deer, elephants, 

ff rhinoceros, geese, antelopes, chamois, 

swans, ibexes, seals, wolves, bears, 
lions, goats, wild asses, a "lioness," 
fc/ /l forth — sometimes for " ex- 

K. hibition," sometimes as ornate finish 

\1 cherished implements. 

X What was the object of the 

painters, draughtsmen, engravers, and 
sculptors ? In cases, doubtless, the 
Y artist practised merely to please him- 

^ self and his friends ; in others he in- 
voked magic. Is there not presumed 
' J witness in the famous "Sorcerer" of 
the Cavern of Les Trois Frires. near 
S IN HEIGHT; Tuc d’Audoubert ? "It presents a 

iR BREUIL.) remarkable combination of the horns 

Ic; but one of three of ^ stag, a face like an owl's, long 
head-dress. beard, the ears of a wolf, the tail of 

\efs, Messrs. Macmillan a horse, the paws of a bear, and the 

feet of a man. The body and thighs 
it are striped, probably to represent the pelt of some 

ly animal. It seems to symbolise in one person fleetness, 

of wisdom, penetrating vision, and strength. >Miether 

sc these attributes were attributed to the wizard himself 

ss or to some mythical being it is impossible to 

ft "say." Further, we have the comments of Professor 

\CeHtimird cm page 






perforated with holes, of the type associated with the worship of Venus, and a 
representation of a tree possibly connected with the story of Adonis. This 
discovery is held to strengthen the supposition that the Garden Tomb was really 
the Holy Sepulchre, because it is known that in A.D. 135 the Emperor Hadrian, 
who rebuilt Jerusalem and named it Aelia Capitoliana, built a Temple of Venus 
over the Tomb of the Resurrection in order to desecrate it. Another explanation 
of the columbarium niche is that it was a calendar of the type used by the Babylon¬ 
ians and Etruscans. There are sixty round holes (the number of days in a double 
month, according to ancient usage) and seven rectangular holes (the number of days 
in a week). It is suggested that time was marked by* fixing pegs in these holes. 


The question whether the scene of the Resurrection was the traditional Holy 
Sepulchre situated in the heart of Jerusalem, or, as some think, the Garden Tomb 
(here illustrated) on the “ Skull Hill just outside the Damascus Gate, has recently 
been revived by an interesting discovery at the latter site. The Garden Tomb 
was first found in' 1867 , and a few years later was re-excavated at the instance 
of General Gordon, who was convinced that the Skull Hill was the Hill of Calvary. 
An English committee, which issued a public appeal, bought the site as being 
possibly the most hallowed spot in Christendom, and still owns it. The new 
discovery consists of a small shrine-stone (illustrated above), measuring about 
7 in. by 10 in., and containing a niche in the shape of a columbarium (dove-cote) 
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THE GARDEN TOMB AND THE RESURRECTION: A RECENT DISCOVERY. 


Photographs Suppukd av Major E. W. Polson Newman. 


BEUEVED BY MANY (INCLUDING GENERAL GORDON) TO HAVE BEEN THE 
HILL OF CAVALRY; THE SO-CALLED SKULL HILL, JUST OUTSIDE THE 
DAMASCUS GATE AT JERUSALEM. 




BELIEVED BY SOME TO BE THE SEPULCHRE WHEREIN THE BODY OF JESUS WAS LAID 
THE GRAVE INSIDE THE GARDEN TOMB AT JERUSALEM. 


** POSSIBLY THE MOST HALLOWED SPOT IN CHRISTENDOM: THE TOMB 
IN THE GARDEN (DISCOVERED IN 1867 AND SINCE BOUGHT BY AN 
ENGLISH COMMITTEE) WITH SKULL HILL BEYOND. 


SHOWING TRACES OP A LARGE ROMAN BUILDING, POSSIBLY THE TEMPLE 
OF VENUS BUILT BY HADRIAN OVER THE TOMB OF THE RESURRECTION 
IN A.D. 135 : THE ENTRANCE TO THE GARDEN TOMB. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY AT THE GARDEN TOMB, VARIOUSLY REGARDED AS A RELIC OF 
A TEBIPLE OP VENUS, OR AS A KIND OF CALENDAR : A SHRINE-STONE (10 BY 7- INCHES) 
WITH **COLUMBARIAN ■* NICHE AND A "TREE OF ADONIS.'’ 
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The World 


T he QHEKX has been paying visits by y 

motor-car in the neighbouring Dee- / 

side and further afield. Her Majesty likes | 

those visits to be as informal as possible, I 

and gives very short notice of her intention 
of making them. While the Duchess of / 

York was at Balmoral the Queen was ac- / 

companied by her on these visits. Her / 

Majesty, like ladies less exalted in position, / 

loves her tea, and when a long motor ex¬ 
pedition is necessary, is quite prepared to 
enjoy a good one. In Scotland it is in- , 

variably that. After all. where would it 
he better than in the Land o‘ Cakes ? The 
august guest likes home-made fare, and / I 

when it is intimated that the Queen is J S. 

coming there is a quick call on the kitchen, _L j i a 

and if there is a speciality in the district j f 

it is commandeered in a friendly w'ay. ^ 

The one chosen goes about for days swollen 
with pride and announcing to all and sundry, " Oo 
aye, they sentit frae the Lodge twelve mile away for 
one of my short cakes for the Queen to taste. Aye, 
an' her Majestce ’ll niver have tasted better, not in ony 
Palace where she goes.” There is no Highlander who 
will not be puffed up with pride if he or she can do 
anything for the King or the Queen. On behalf of 
Lowlanders and British generally, it is only fair to 
say all feel alike. The proprietors of the catering 
queen in question say that since her elevation via 
shortbread, her provision for them and their guests 
has been erratic, but that happily she is settling 
down. The King and the Duke of York have been 
shooting and stalking. It is unlikely that their 
Majesties will be back at Buckingham Palace before 
the second week of October. 

Discussions as to how much it takes to keep a 
motor-car are rife—not altogether unprompted by the 
subsidy for one given by a friend to the l^me 
Minister, in addition to the car itself. The differences 
in cost by different people are very great. One man 
who has a beautiful car, the smartest of chauffeurs, and 
an unlimited mileage, pays £6$o a year for the whole 
thing, the car to be replaced by a new one when it 
gets shabby or out of date. The motor company 
must make a good profit, so it seems fair to assume 
that a car may be kept running for £iSO to ;^400 a 



OF Women 


n 1 



Panels oj teal filet lace / \ \ 

decorate these delightful / \ \ N 

“undies" of heavy I 1\ \ 

white erSpe - de - Chine I ^ \ \ 

from Debenham and I ^ \ 

Freebodv, Wigmore I 

Street, H . The en- i 
trancing Dutch cap is J \ 
fashioned of lace and ! \ 

rosebuds. (See page ''X/JV'Ov 
600.) ^ 

year. Men who drive themselves, and know enough 
about engines and bodies to superintend their upkeep, 
do it for £200 ; and lots of ladies run their good, 
comfortable cars for an expenditure of little more 
than £100. That it should take the interest of 
£30,000 to keep up a presented car would frighten 
most of us from motoring, but most of us know better 
than to be frightened from such a fascinating means 
of transit so easily. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry not only opened 
the Brora Golf Club Bazaar with the neatest of little 
speeches, she sold at the game stall on both days, she 
grassed a stag with her own rifle, and she attended a 
dance in the Drill Hall, Brora, after the bazaar. The 
dancing of the reels on that occasion, and the punctua¬ 
tion thereof by Highland exclamations, showed that 
there is life in us all yet. It was noisy, but it was 
nice. Lady Londonderry was in mauve, and the 
only criticism made by the natives was that she did 
not wear a tiara I After all, the Queen does not 
always wear her crown. I have seen a tiara emerge 
decorous and dignified from the exigencies of an 
eightsome reel, and have felt added respect for its 
wearer. If. however, such an ornament does get off 
the straight it is almost as demoralised-looking as a 
ministerial white tie fluttering sidew-ays under a left 
ear. The bazaar and dance resulted in £i loo, which 
was splendid for a small place. The Marchioness of 
Titchfield opened proceedings the second day, and 
made a neat speech too. The more I hear of women 
of quality speaking the more I think their efforts are 


superior in beauty, naturalness, and conciseness to 
those of men opening‘functions, and speechmaking 
formally on any occasions. 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland’s return to 
Dunrobin has been yet further delayed : probably they 
will be there when this is in print. Lord and Lady 
Beatty's yachting cruise was so pleasant that it was 
somewhat prolonged over the intended time. Every¬ 
where they went they were f^ted, and saw all that 
was interesting in the very best possible way, and they 
have been in many of the Near Eastern countries— 
all of them having new aspects since the war. Lady 
Betty Butler has been up here with Lord and Lady 
Londonderry and with Lord and Lady Chaplin, and 
is looking very well and very' pretty. Lord Castle- 
reagh. Lard and Lady' Chaplin's two sons, and Sir 
Leonard and Lady Brassey’s two younger sons hav'e 
been her companions at sport and golf. Weather up 
here has not been settled just lately, but not so had 
as it apparently has been in the South and in the 
West ; while from Ireland come the worst kind of 
wails over the continuous wet and the impossibiUty 
of saving bay or other crops. Poor old Ireland ! In 
every way it seems to have fallen on evil times. Ulster 
is. of course, all right if it is left alone. Even there the 
harvest is poor; but farmers have something laid by 
in the North, while the Free State is all hand-to- 
mouth. and very little in the hand oft-times when it 
gets to the mouth, one fears. 

Lord Ailwyn was one of those Peers who, a 
younger brother of a Peer, was made one himself. 
His elder brother, Lord de Ramsay, was in Germany 
when war broke out, and was kept there under most 
uncomfortable conditions, although his business tn 
tViesbaden was nothing more belligerent than to have 
treatment for his eyes. Lord Ailwyn was a member 
of Queen Victoria's Household and a President of the 
Board of Agriculture, uith a seat in the Cabinet. 
Honingham, the family place in Norfolk, is a very fine 
one. Lady Ailwyn, a pretty and graceful lady', is a 
sister of Lord Hylton, and is a very devout Anglo- 
Catholic and given to good works. Major the Hon. 
Ronald Fellowes, the eldest son, is in the Rifle Brigade, 
and has theM.C. and D.S.O. He is married to a charm¬ 
ing wife, but they have no children ; one of his brothers 
was killed in the war, and left no children. Two other 
brothers, one in the Navy, the other fruit-farming near 
Hounslow, are unmarried. The family is of Hunting¬ 
donshire. Lord de Ramsay is the second Baron. 

Miss Diana Gutfst, to whom the Prince of Wales 
gave his polo pony Ashby, is the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of Captain the Hon. Frederick and Mrs. 
Guest, niece of I^rd Wimborne. Mrs. Frederick 
Guest is the daughter of Mr. Heniy' Phfpps, and has a 
home on L<>ng Island. There are two sons as well as 
the lucky recipient of .Ashby, the elder called Winston 
Churchill after his godfather and father’s cousin, our 
own and only ^^’inston of the hats. Captain Frederick 
Guest, who was in the Life Guards, has seen much 
service, and held important offices in Government. 
He has the D.S.O., C.B.E., and is a Privy Cx>unciIlor. 

In spite of the crowds of curious who 
\ desired, and left no tmuble undertaken. 

I to see him. the Prince enjoyed his stay on 
J Long Island so well that it was slightly 
' prolonged. There now remains to him his 
holiday on his Canadian ranch.—A. E. L. 



hf .rr fascinating " undies ” from Debenham and Freebodv. The chemise, knickers, and nightie on the left are of white cripe-de-Chine, adorned with coffee-tinted Flandors 
lace, and the cami-knickers are of shell-pink cripe-de-Chine with many frills of georgeite. (See page 600.) 



E all take ‘Ovaltine/” writes the mother 

▼ ▼ here shown with her happy, healthy children. “ The 
children love it with their ‘Ovaltine^ Rusks.’* 

Wise mothers will always choose “Ovaltme" Mother and father, too, will also chooae 
as their children s daily beveia^^ instead of ** Ovaldne ** as their own beverage at meals 
tea or coffee, which have an injurious effect and last thing before retiring. It restores 
on the digestive and nervous systems, weary bodies, rebuilds tired nerves 
Children much prefer delicious, fragrant and gives new life rmd energy. Takra 
Ovaltine to any other beverage. before retiring, it ensures sound, natural 

“Ovaltine " is just pure, concentrated nourish- 

ment, containing a super-abundance of “ Ovaltine ** is prepared from Nature’s tonic 
those essential^ food elements which build foods which are richest in nutrimoit—ripe 
up sturdy bc^es and give robust health, barley malt, creamy milk and fresh eggs. 
There is nothing to compare with “Ovaltine" One cup of “Ovaltine’’ contains more 
—no beverage more health-giving or mru'e nourishment than 7 cups of cocoa, 12 cups 
delicious. of beef extract or 3 eggs. 


TONIC fOC» BEVEJ2AGE 


0witcl8^p AndllSodji 

S«IJ if mil CirmitU tkrvmgkomi tk» Brititk Bwtpirt. 

Priua m Gmmi i/#, J/# mtd 4J0 >rr tim, 

BH|||||H A.WAND£R,Ll^45,CawcrtiMSl^UB^E.Cl. 

Work9: King’s LangUf. ^HBS^pSB 


OV/ILTINB 

RUSKS 


‘OVALTINB 

CHOCOLfITE 

Children—and adults, too—will 
enjoy this most delicious and 
very nourishing food-sweet. 

Price 8J. & ! 13 ptt packet 


mssm 


More appetising, easily digested 
and much more nourishing than 
ordinary rusks or biscuits. 
Price 116 & 216 per On. 
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WAR AND PROGRESS. 

/rvm Pag< S 7 ^-) 

war will in its results resemble the wars of the third century ? 
Such a conclusion would be too simple and too hasty. 
Outside the readjustment of territories necessary to give 
Europe; a more stable and just political balance, there is 
no doubt that the World War contributed its part, like the 
wars of the Revolutiem and the Empire, to the progress of 
the world as it is understood in our day. The serious 
question is to discover whether we are not beginning to 
progress a little too much, and whether this hew impetus 
of progress must not be put down to the debit of the last 
war. Since 1848 the history of Europe and of America 
has been a sort of general mobilisation of everything : riches, 
ideas, custoin.s, family, political institutions and public 
spirit. Capital has been taught to circulate with a grow¬ 
ing rapidity from one country to another, in the same 
way as human beings. Men’s minds have emancipated 
themselves more and more from all traditional principles 
and all undisputed authorities. Manners are relaxed by 
a growing indulgence, which explains, understands, admits 
and tolerates everything. Every day the governments 
submit more easily to the capricious somersaults of public 
opinion and to the incoherent pressure of interests. Every¬ 
thing which tended to stabilise ideas, manners, sentiments, 
fortunes, and conditions of life was considered bad, anti- 
progressive, and the negatiem of the modem world. In¬ 
creasingly what really mattered was movement rather than 
direction. Action ceased to be a means and became an 
end. 

Instead of crystallising, like all the civilisations of 
the past, our epoch suffered, even before the war, from the 
opposite evil—that is, from general fluidity. For the first 
time in the history of the world, a civilisation lived in 
perpetual motion. This time a general war could only 
accentuate a tendency which was already too strong; 
exaggerate a fault instead of correcting it; beccmie a 
revolutionary force which, instead of thwarting over¬ 
powerful conservative forces, associated itself with other 
revolutionary forces that were already numerous in the 
midst of a society which rather stood in need of modera¬ 
tion. 

Thus the disquietude which has everywhere followed the 
World War is explained. At one moment it might have 
been imagined that, in common with the wars of the Revolu¬ 
tion and the Empire, it would be followed by a religious 
revival. Tliis hope appears to have been disapp<Hnted. 
Our condition since the war resembles more nearly 
that of the time of the Directorate than that of the 
Restoration : to convince ourselves of this it is sufficient 
if we study feminine fashions, or take a look at the places 
where people amuse themselves, or think they do so. What 
we have seen up to the present time is only the extreme 
exaggeration of all the pre-war tendencies-; industrialisa¬ 
tion carried to the utmost limit exaggeration of urbanism, 
bureaucratic inflation of governments, dissolution of the 
family, weakening of all authorities, overflowing luxury, 
equalisation of the sexes and general instability. 


The masses, who demand peace, seem inspired by pro- 
founder wisdom than the Communist Conservative 
philosophers, who write apologies for the war. War is a 
revolutionary force; it can therefore be useful when the 



TO BE UNVEILED BY LORD PLUMER IN BATTERSEA 
PARK: THE REMARKABLE WAR MEMORIAL TO THE 
24TII DIVISION—WHICH IS THE WORK OF MR. ERIC 
KENNINCTON, A PAINTER TURNED SCULPTOR. 

The unveiling of the 24th Division War Memorial, in Battersea 
Park. Is to be performed by Field-Marshal Lord Piumer on 
October 4. The monument, which is distinctively modem in 
style, is the work of Mr. Eric Kennington, a painter who during 
the last two years has for the first time turned his attention to 
sculpture. In the heraldic decorations on the pedestal he was 
assisted by Miss Lucy Sampson. On the same day, October 4, 
Mr. Kennington's exhibition of “ Sculpture and other Works" will 
be opened at the Leicester Calleries in Leicester Square. 

By Courttsy of tht LtUtsUr GitlUriti. Photograph by Htnry Dixon 
and Son, 


crystallisation of established order confines the active and 
creative forces too straitly. A civilisation hke 0115, 
which lives in a kind of perpetual revolution, has mott 
need of peace than of war. War, by mobilising still toon 
energies which are in themselves already very mobik, 
might end by rendering them volatile. If the societies of 
the past appear to have been petrified, modem civilisa- 
tion is not far from being vaporous. A little crv'StaUisatioii 
would do it no barm, but rather a great deal of good. Tkt 
World War has caused the world to progr^s so much that 
it ought to make us modify to some extent the idea ve 
have of progress. If it did so, that would be one of ib 
greatest benefits it bad conferred upon humanity. 


ANCIENT .HUNXERS. 

(Continntd /tom Page 5^4.^ 

Sollas on the statuary and sculptures of the cavern 
of Montespan, to which reference has been made- 
works in a virgin cave abandoned by the andent 
hunters some twenty thousand years ago. ’'None 
of the statuary or sculpture in this cave of 
Montespan," he writes, " has any merit as a work 
of art. Detail is neglected and the modelUcg b 
crude to the last degree. The contrast between thu 
and Tuc d’Audoubert is indeed surprising. Yet in 
both cases the animal representations served, no 
doubt, a similar end, i.s., the provision of food. 

" The bisons of Tuc d’Audoubert, a bull and a 
cow, assisted in magical rites to ensure fertility, to 
multiply the herds of bison and other game. The 
images of Montespan were their natural complement; 
their business was to ensure success in hunting the 
herds. This is clearly suggested by one feature 
which they all possess in common, t.e., the presence 
of numerous perforations such as would be produced 
by spear thrusts; they are jabbed all over with 
imaginary wounds, and no doubt the prayer of the 
hunter was that as he did this to their effigies so 
might he do to the living beasts themselves." 

So much by way of introduction, by way of a 
fraction of a phase, to " Ancient Hunters and Their 
Modem Representatives." Professor Sollas's book 
has been world-famous for thirteen years ; but this, 
its third, edition has been called for by numerous 
fresh finds. It is assured- of welcome by those who 
know it in its previous states, as well as by these 
who now read it for the first time. There is no more 
lucid story of Homo sapiens and his predecessors, 
who are examined and re-examined, classified and 
compared, and so brilliantly, so convincingly, re¬ 
constructed that they leap to the eye and are retained 
by the brain. E. H. G. 
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Of all the material things a man xises and 
possesses the shoes will tell you most about 
the man. Look at them in his shoe-rack. Or 
look at them when he has kicked them off and 
one of them is turning a worn-out sole up to 
the ceiling. Shoes are they ? Nay—^books 1 
Volumes ! About the man ! 

The makers of the Lotus boots and shoes 
have produced for hard weather and heavy 
going a shoe which is an admitted master¬ 
piece of craftsmanship. The skill which has 
made this shoe has made others. Shoes that 
deserve white spats. Shoes that don’t need 
them. Shoes you hope nobody will see 
because you’ve come a short cut across a 
turnip field. Dress shoes you hope somebody 
will see—when you’re sitting out a dance. 

LOTUS & DELTA 

SHOES OF STANDING 

Prices from 25/- to 45/- 

Lotds, Ltd., Stafford 6 l Northampton, agents everyxfhere 



















ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 

AUTUMN SALE 



D [^D ^ [H] 
yM[iKi§ 


AM© C=fl®lU)g[|[M]©lL© 

, September 29th until October 11th. 

B y taking advantage of our Autumn Sale, for a 
comparatively small sum you can obtain a com¬ 
plete supply of real Irish Household Linens. 


IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 

Lot 307. Good wearing, sound 
quality Linen Damask Table 
Cloths and Napkins. Hop Plant 
Design. 

LINEN TABLE CLOTHS. 
2x2 yds. Sale Price each 22/6 
2X2^ ,, 28/- 

LINEN NAPKINS TO 
MATCH. 

22x22 inches. Dozen 24/11 
24x24 „ 29/6 

Lot 421. Good medium quality 
Linen Double Damask Table 
Cloths and Napkins. Will wear 
very well. Adams Design. 

LINEN TABLE CLOTHS. 
2x2 yds. Sale Price each 26/3 
2x24 ,, ,, ,, ,, 32/10 

2x3 39/6 

LINEN NAPKINS TO 
MATCH. 

22 X 22 inches. Dozen 29/9 
24x24 „ 35/- 


LINEN SHEETS 
& PILLOW GASES 

L. Range. Our standard make 
at reduced Sale Prices. Woven 
from Pure Flax Yams. Will 
give every satisfaction. 

HEMMED LINEN SHEETS. 
Yards. Medium. Fine. 

2 X3 Pair 50/6 57/3 

2 X3i 58/3 67/- 

2^x3 „ 66/- 75/9 

HEMMED LINEN PILLOW¬ 
CASES. 

Inches. Medium Fine. 

20x30 Dozen. 47/6 51/- 

22x32 „ 56/3 62/3 

HEMSTITCHED LINEN 
SHEETS. 

Yards. Medium. Fine. 

2 X3 Pair 54/9 62/3 

2 X3J 62/3 71/- 

2^x3 70/11 81/9 

HEMSTITCHED LINEN 
PILLOW-CASES. 

Inches Medium. Fine. 

20 X 30 Each 6/4 6/10 




SPECIAL OFFER OF 

TABLE LINEN 

LINEN TABLE CLOTHS. LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH 
2x2 yds. Sale Price each 22/9 22 x 22ins. Sale Mce Doz. 26/9 
2X2f „ „ „ „ 28/6 24x24 ,, „ 29/6 




LINEN DAMASK 
FACE TOWELS 

1.100 Dozen of medium and 
fine quality Face Towels at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Lot. 18. Hemstitched Linen 
Huckaback Face Towels, ex¬ 
cellent quality, 22 x 38 ins. 

Sale Price per dozen 42/- 

Lot. 21. For Servants’ Use. 
Pure Linen Huckaback Face 
Towels (hemmed) strong wearing 
quality. 24x36 ins. 

&le Price Dozen 22/6 


BATH TOWELS 
& BATH SHEETS 

1,000 Dozen Hemmed Turkish 
Bath Towels, our standard 
quality, very reliable and cheap. 
22 X42 ins. Sale Price each 2/6 
27x51 .. .. .. 3/9 

30x55 „ „ „ „ 4/6 

33x58 „ „ .. 5/6 

Turkish Bath Sheets, our stand¬ 

ard hemmed qualities at special 
Sale Prices. 

48x72 ins. 9/9 16/11 19/6 

54x78 „ 12/- — 22/- 

68x80 „ — 22/6 28/6 




SPECIAL OFFER OF 

TWILL COTTON SHEETS! 

These are considerably below to-day’s prices. 

Single Bed Size, 2 X3 yds. 24/6 2 X3i yds. 28/6 pair. 
Double „ „ 2jx3 „ 31/- 2jx3j „ 36/6 „ 




SPECIAL OFFER : HOUSEHOLD 

LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. ; CLOTHS 

Lot 60. 500 Dozen Ladies’ Linen I All Pure Linen, lettered in red. 
Hemstitched Handkerchiefs. I Strong, reliable qualities. 

11 X I lins. iin. hem. Dozen 5/11 ; GLASS - 22x32 „ „ 13/6 

12x12 ,, Fine quality ,, 10/6 ; PANTRY 22x32 „ „ 13/6 

I BASIN - 23x34 „ „ 16/9 

Lot. III. 400 Dozen Men’s Linen ' TEA - 24 X 36ins. I^z. 18/6 
Hemstitched Handkerchiefs. 1 Xerry Lavatory Towels. Sale 
17I X I7iins. Jin. hem. Doz. 8/6 ; Price per dozen, 14 x 21 ins. 11/9 
19 X 19 ,. I ,. ,, ,, I 2 /II I Linen Roller Towels, 3yds. long 3/7 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE—SENT POST FREE. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 

THE LINEN HALL, REGENT ST., LONDON. W,1 

BclL-iMt. LiTcrpooL 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


Fashions in lingerie are as fickle 
^ as in the sphere of frocks. A 
few months ago demure sim¬ 
plicity was the rule, an embroidered monogram 
or tiny mascot being the sole frivolity allowable. | 
But. the new lingerie is generously adorned I 

with beautiful laces of every description. Some | 
fascinating interpretations of the new mode are 
pictured on page 596. They hail from Deben- j 
ham and Freebody's, Wigmore Street, W. One 1 
set in heavy white cr&pe-de-Chine is decorated 
with wide panels of real filet lace appearing j 
down the centre of the chemise and at each 
side of the knickers. The second set, of white | 
cr£pe > de - Chine, is trimmed with delicate 1 

cofiee-coloured Flanders lace. As for the airy 
little caps, they are of lace trimmed with 
ribbons and rosebuds. There is an unlimited 
choice of these lingerie sets in crdpe - de > Chine 
and lace, ranging from 25s. pd. each the chemise 
and knickers, and 39s. 6d. the fashionable ' 
sleeveless nightie. Those in soft washing satin , 
are formidable rivals, and they will wash and 
wear indefinitely. A set in the palest shell- 
pink, introducing motifs in blue and piped 
with the same nuance, may be purchased for 
49s. fid. each the chemise and knickers, and 
69s. fid. the nightie. 

_ Enthusiastic dancers will 

or anang. delight in the fairylike 
affairs designed by Debenham and Freebody, 
Wigmore Street, W., to wear under diaphanous 
dance frocks. There are cami-knickers fashioned 
with tiny pleats and gay frills (such as those 
pictured on page 396), and others of plissfi 
georgette or crepe-de-Chine available in every 
lovely colour imaginable. They range from 
39s. fid. upwards. A princess petticoat in 
cr&pe - de > Chine, alternately plain and plissfi, 
or silk georgette, will change ownership for 
39s. fid. or 49s. fid.; and 29s. fid. secures 
adorable little knickers to match. - 


Industries, 92, George Street, Baker Street, W. 
Everything that can possibly be fashioned of real 
Shetland wool is available ; there are jumpers in 
the natural tunes of soft greys and browns from 
30s., with brightly patterned borders; and Fair Isle 


... ... , Straight from the skilful 

f™” hands of the crofters in the 
* *** * Shetland Isles come the 

attractive jumpers, frocks, coats, and number¬ 
less other accessories obtainable at the Shetland 










jumpers are Well-fitting cardigans range from 

27s. fid. plain, and 52s. fid. with Fair Isle borders ; 
while fleecy travelling coats in soft plaid designs 
can be obtained for 5^ guineas. Sketched on this 
page are a few of these cosy Shetland products. 
The one-piece frock is carried out in natural 
colours, an 4 costs 1308. The jumper edged with 
lace-work is only 22s. fid., and 3 guineas is the 
i price of the well-tailored skirt in real Shetland 

j tweed. The useful scarf is fully 15 in. broad,and 

I is priced at 21s. It is carried out in a natural 

' brown-and-white plaid design. Everything in 

I the sphere of knitted underclothes and child- 

I ren's outfits can be secured at equally pleasant 

prices. For a child aged three years, a capti¬ 
vating little jumper and cap to match is avail¬ 
able for £i IS., and a frock patterned in gay 
colours for 25s. 

. o . No autumn wardrobe is 
TaUored Suits. without a well- 

I tailored coat and skirt, and Dickins and Jones’s, 

j Regent Street, W., have studied everyone s 

needs — and pockets — by opening two salons 
devoted to this important item. A distinctive 
suit in the new flecked velour trimmed with 
fur can be obtained in several artistic shades 
for 11^ guineas ; and 9^ guineas is the price of 
another model with the fur trimmed coat of 
fancy velour in soft colourings and the plain 
skirt piped to match. Suits in the fashion¬ 
able checked tweeds and suitings with neat 
double-breasted coats and well-cut wrap-over 
I walking skirts are obtainable for the same 
J amount. On the third floor, plain perfectly- 
tailored suits, with graceful thr^ - quarter 
length coats, can be secured for 4I guineas in 
many tweeds and suitings. A fur-trimmed coat 
and skirt in velour completed with tiny tucks 
and a gay scarf costs only fi guineas, at which 
price there is a wide choice of attractive 
models of the same genre. 


From the Shetland Industries, 92, George Street, Baker Street, W., 
come these attractive woollies in pure Shetland wool. Natural tones 
of fawn and grey express the frock on the left and the jumper bor¬ 
dered with lace-work, while the scarf is knitted in a plaid design in 
so^t autumn tints. The well-tailored skirt is also built iti a real 
Shetland tweed direct from Scotland. 


„ .. , Warm and cosy, yet retain- 

silhouette, are 
the new quilted satin pet¬ 
ticoats lined with silk. They may be obtained 
for 39s. fid., and can be made to measure in 
two days with no extra charge. For motoring 
and general country wear they are ideal, and 
on application to this paper I shall be pleased 
to state where they may be secured. 


Season 1924-25. 

10 minutes from Monte Carlo. 


IVIENTONE 


Opens October / si. 


40 minutes from Nice. 


Winter Palace 


Unrivalled Views. 
Constant Sunshine. 

Last word in Comfort. 

TENNIS. MUSIC, 
RESTAURANT. 

Auto Bus Service to Casino 
and all Trains. 


Fascinating Sea and 
Mountain Resort. 

Endleu ^flreeffenj. 

Casino, Opera, etc. Best 
International Tennis. Golf. 
Enchanting Excursions. 
Finest Qimate. Superior 
Hotels — see Situations. 

For all Partlculan apply la 
iheir rapcctioc Managen. 



lies 

Britanniques. 

Above the Toutn. 

Excellent English Family Hotel- 
Redecorated. Barge Garden. 
Full South. 

Tennis. Restaurant. 

Modem and very comfortable. 
Suites Self-contained. 


Orient & Angleterre. 

Central. 

In large Sunny Garden—full South. Modem. 
Spacious. One of Mentone’s Finest Hotels. 
Sixty Suites, all Self-contained. Motor Car. 
Renowned Cuisine and Attendance, 

Wdl-kaowa Bcrt-cUu Eagluli Fawly Hotel 

Belle Vue & Italy. 

Long renowned as English Family Hotels. 

Best Class. Charming Gardens 
with Sea Views. 
CARAVAN BAY. 
Elevated. 


Majestic. 


Central. 

Facioi Public Gerdcne aod Cuiao. 
First-class Family Hotel- Running water 
throughout. 30 Suites, all self-contained. 
Renowned Restaurant. Moderate Charges. 
Swiss Management. 

Baeller & Catlanl. 

Balmoral Hotel Sea Front 

Central. 

EnUrfed and Renovated during Summer, 1923. 
Running Water (H. Sc C.) in all bed and dress¬ 
ing-rooms. Private Bath Rooms (self-con¬ 
tained). Dining Room facing Sea Front. 

Garden. Renowned Cuisine. 
_ P. Bauon. M Prop 


Hotel des Anglais. 

Open all the year. 

Sea Front — Pull South — Sunny Garden. 
Entirely Renovated. Every Room has Run¬ 
ning Water (Hot and Cold). 50 Private 
Bath Rooms. 

Restaurant. Tennis. Garage. 

M^diterann^e. 

Onite Central. 

In Large, Quiet Garden. 

Re-decorated. Many Suites, all self-con¬ 
tained. Up-to-date Hotel. Superior Cuisine. 

Terms Moderate. 

Hotel National 

Rather Elevated. 

j Lon^ a Noted First-Class Family Hotel. 
All Modem Comforts. Excellent Cooking. 
Fine Garden and Views. 

Mstsr Senrks to sad from Csaas sad Trsias. 

Hotel du Parc. 

Central 

Facing Casino & Public Gardens. 

Suits Full South. Modem Family Hotel. 

I All comforts. 

TERMS MODERATE. 


Louvre. 

Central. 

Adjoining Publie Gardens throudb great 
Palm Avenue. 

Close to Casino. Entirely renovated. Full 
South. Spacious. Modem Renowned 
Cuisine. Tennis. Terms Moderate. 


Hotel Royal — Sea Front. 

Central, 

Garden Restaurant 

Long favourite Hotel of Highest Class. 

Suites all self-contained. Re-decorateo. 
AH modem comforts. Renowned Cuisine. 

Regina—Sea Front. 

Central. 

Running Water throughout. Private Bath¬ 
rooms. Sunny Garden facing Sea front. 
Attractive Public Rooms. Renowned Cuisine. 

P. Utrick. M. Prop. 

Des Ambassadeurs. 

Central. 

Renowned Family Hotel. Entirely Renovated. 
Running Water. Many Private feath Rooms. 
Every Room with Balcony. Full South. 
Garden situated in the pleasantest part of 
Mentone. Excellent Cooking. Moderate terms. 

A. SigriU, M. Proprietor. 


Hotel de Venise. 


This famous English Hotel, greatly enlarged 
this Summer, has now 200 South Rooms. 
75 Baths. Noted Cuisine. Large, Sunny 
Garden. 

Atlantic & Make. 

Central. 

Very Comfortable, yet Moderate, icw South 
Rooms. Running VTater. 30 Baths. 
Same Management. 

Centre of Town in Pleasant Garden. 

Menton & Midi-Sea Front 

Central. 

Well-known Family Hotel. Entirely Reno¬ 
vated. Running Water (H. Sc C.). Suites 
re-decorated. Renowned Cuisine and Attend¬ 
ance. Full South. Garden on Sea Front. 
Modem Comforts. Restaurant. 

M. Proprietor: C. dc Smel. 

Cecil—Sea Front. 

Sunny & ShelitreJ, 

GARAVAN BAY. 

Small, up-to-date. 

I The very best, yet moderate. 
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You can do it 
easily on 






The British Petrol 

deal motoring enjoyment depends largely upon 
the eflSciency of your car—the ability to climb 
hills speedily and without effort—to overtake 
other traffic should you so desire—to indulge 
in a burst of speed when the road permits. 

“BP,” the British Petrol, ensures the fullest 
possible realisation of such ideals. Its absolute 
purity means a clean engine even after many 
thousands of miles’ running, and it is upon 
cleanliness that efficiency and economy depend, 
while its richness and volatility provide power 
and acceleration to a degree impossible with 
inferior fuels. 

Practical proof of “ BP ” merit is to be found 
in the many racing successes and record speeds 
made on it this season. 

British Petroleum QlBi^ Britannic House.Moorgate.E.C.2 
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RADIO NOTES. 

HE AU-British Wireless Exhibition at the Royal 
Albert Hall, lx>ndon, opens to-day, Sept. 27, 
and should, if possible, be visited by all radio 
enthusiasts who desire to keep up to date in know¬ 
ledge of the latest developments in broadcasting 
apparatus. Some idea of the magnitude of the in¬ 
dustry and of the intense interest taken by the public 
since broadcasting began is afforded 
by the figures which follow. Exactly 
two years ago radio reception was 
the hobby of a few thousand amateur 
experimenters, but with the inaugura¬ 
tion of the programmes of the British 
Broadcasting Company these numbers 
increased month by month. In 
September 1923 a total of nearly 
170,000 licenses for receiving-sets had 
been issued to the public by the 
Postmaster-General; but at the be¬ 
ginning of the present month the 
number of licenses had increased to 
over 900,000. The figures grow daily, 
and it is fairly safe to prophesy that 
by the end of this month licensed 
listeners will number somewhere near 
a million. As in most homes broad¬ 
casts are listened to by more than 
one person at a time, there are 
probably no fewer than three million 
people listening every evening. The 
exhibition, which has been organised 
by the National Association of Radio 
Manufacturers, is thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative of a big British industry 
whose products have a reputation 
second to none in the world. Amongst 
other attractions at the exhibition, 
the 2LO Military Band will play 
daily, and their performances will be 
relayed from the Albert Hall to 2LO 
as part of the broadcast programmes 
from the London station. Admission 
is IS. 6d. daily from 10.30 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and the exhibition will remain open until 
Oct. 8. 

Owners of multi-valve receiving-sets have seven¬ 
teen broadcasting stations in Great Britain to select 
from, and an interesting evening may be spent in 
trying to intercept as many as possible. Several of 
the stations will come in at loud-speaker strength, but 
it is a mistake to try tuning-in distant stations on the 


loud-speaker. Head-'phones should be used whilst 
tuning; but after a station is found it may be possible, 
quite often, to get good results on the loud-speaker. 

When these seventeen stations have been recorded, 
there are about fifty other broadcasting .stations on 
the Continent to seek ; many of them arc being 
picked up nightly in Great Britain. Some are fairly 
easy to receive, notably those working in Paris. Only 
the other evening the writer listened to a station at 


Madrid working after the British broadcasts had 
finished. The wave-length was close to that of 2LO, 
and songs and other music, and the announcer's 
words, came in quite distinctly, using three valves, 
with an indoor bell-wire aerial, six miles from 
London. 

On a recent evening, the entire London programme 
was broadcast simultaneously from all stations except 


the new Belfast station ; that night was the first 
occasion the writer had free for an attempt to | 
Belfast on the indoor aerial. The condensers were set 
for the new station's wave-length—435 nietres—and 1 
orchestral music and songs and speech in English were ] 
heard clearly. The programme was entirely different . 
from that being broadcast simultaneously from London. . 
An orchestral selection was in progress, and the writer '5 
hoped to verify the station’s locality when the next 1 
item was announced : but i^lm^ I 
dlately the music finished a terrific I 
“ bombardment " of Morse code I 
started, and smothered whatever the t 
announcer said. A little later, more 
band music was heard, followed by '* 
the words, " The next item will be 
a song by Miss -/* but the an¬ 

nouncer omitted to state the name 
of the station. X>oubtIess other 
listeners have experienced the same 
disappointment when seeking un¬ 
familiar stations. 

The infinitesimal amount of ene^ 
received by a small frame aerial was 
mentioned recently at a meeting 

of the American Chemical Society. 

A calculation of the amount of power 
picked up by a frame, twelve inches 
in diameter, used in a laboratory’ in 
New York receiving radio waves 
from San Francisco, indicated that 
the amount was equal to only one 
billionth of a " fly-power.” The 
energy set free by a house-fly 

climbing up a wall is equal, so it 
was stated, to the amount of energy 
the frame aerial would receive 

during a continuous period of thirty- 
five years. 

A novel valve-holder with shock¬ 
absorbing properties has just been 
placed on the market by Bumdept, 
Ltd., and should be of especial 

interest to owners of portable re¬ 
ceiving sets. The valve-holder is 
in two parts, one forming the base, which is 
drilled for panel mounting ; and the other is 
the socket into which the valve legs are in- I 

serted. Between the two parts, and holding them 
together, are four coil-springs, and these allow the 
valve to ” float," and thus prevent sudden vibra¬ 
tion from reaching the filament, grid, or plate of 
the valve. W. H. S. 



HULL’S CENOTAPH UNVEILED, AND THE SPEECH BROADCAST. 

On Saturday last the War Memorial at Hull was unveiled by Field - Marshal Sir William Robertson, who, 
in his speech, paid a tribute to 70,000 men of that city who served in the War. Through the medium 
of a microphone hidden by a draped Union Jack, and coiinected to the Hull Broadcasting Station, many 
thousands of people at home heard the speech and other proceedings by radio.— [Pkoiograpk by C.V.J 


Radioldk. Receiver^ 


RAdiolall 

(Iwo-valve) ‘ 


B oth these sets employ a special, easily tuned reflex circuit, which 
is equivalent, in effect to an extra valve. Both are fitted with 
B.T.H. B.5 (0.06 amps.) valves, which consume so little current that 
standard dry cells can be used quite successfully for filament lighting. 




Radiolalv 

OS^ive-ciYStal) 


Radiola I (Valve-Crystal) Receiver 

This is the ideal set for head telephone reception over distances up 
to 100 miles. Two crystals, with change-over switch, are provided. 

PRICE £ 8. d. 

ari/i nchud H.T. Battery and vahe _ _ - 9 15 0 

B.T.H. Headphones f 4 ,ooo ohms) - _ _ - 1 5 0 

Radiola II (2-Valve) Receiver 

The power of three valves is secured by the use of a dual 

amplification circuit. Under average conditions this set will 

receive all B.B.C. stations. 

PRICE £ 8. d. 

tBtth enehsed H.T. and L.T. dry batteries and tneo Bivalves 15 0 
B.T.H. Headphones (^,0(y3 ohms) - _ _ -15 0 


British Thomson-Honston Co Ltd 

( WholeMaU only) 

; Ctraliy Office *: &«wa Hmm, AUwtcIl W.C.2 
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All BfitUh Exhibition 


Albort Hall Stand No. 4i 
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The Major' 


Even Better than the Best! 

"y ES—it is possible. Hitherto 
*■ even the best Cigarettes have 
been damaged by coarse paper, 
bronze powder and printer s ink. 

NOW 

the matured golden Virginia in Cavander’s 
ARMY CLUB Cigarettes is wrapped in 
pure Ribbed Rice paper, uncontami¬ 
nated with Bronze Powder or Printer s 
Ink,, so that Cavander’s ARMY CLUB 
Cigarettes are even Better than the Best. 

Cavanders don’t smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavander’s 

“Army Club' 

Cigarettes 






Free from the contamination of 
Printers Ink and Bronze Powder 

SANDHURST SIZE, 

20 for 1/. 

OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE SIZES. 

20 for 1/3 

Cavander'f Limited, Manchester luid London. 

The Firm of Three Centuries. Established 1775. 


Let the “Big S» Help You 
When You Go to Paris 


AT the Paris offices of “The 
£-\ Illustrated London News,” 
“ The Sketch,” “ The 
Sphere,” “ The Tatler,” “ Eve,” 
“ The Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News,” 13 and 15, 
Rue Taitbout, Boulevard des 
Italiens, there, is a comfortable 
reading-room where current and 
back copies of all the “ Big Six” 
publications may be read. In 
addition, advice and information 
will gladly be given free of 
charge on hotels, travel, amuse¬ 
ments, shops, and the despatch 
of packages to all countries 
throughout the world. 



TO HANG 
OR STAND 


Above, the *Strvitor^ CaHntt 
as it appears vl/uh etostd- 


THE 

CABINET 


6 Table 

Knives 
6 Cheese 

Knives 
1 pair joint 

Carvers 
X pair Poultry 
Carvers 

1 Steel 

6 Table Forks 
6 Dessert 

Forks 

2 Tabic Spoons 
6 Dessert 

Spoons 
6 Tea Spoons 
6 Egg Spoons 
6 Soup Spoons 
I Sugar Tongs 


IN SOLID OAK 

(PS. 6377). Corner Cabinet, Jacobean style, with Oxydised 
Metal furnishings. Fitted with Cutlery for six pcrk>ns. Stainless 
Steel Cutlery’ with imitation Ivory 
handles, and Harrods‘A* Quality ^ 

Electro*plate Spoons and Forks, ^ • I #11 

* Old English’pattern. Complete 

'Senritor' withont Cabnet 

{as iilusiraied on right) 

Filled with Knives, Fork.s and jC ^ 1 ^ 

Spoons, but without the Corner • M ij # 

Cabinet and Carvers . 


CABINET 



This useful in> 
ventioii (Prov. 
Pat:i5949/23) 
is the most 
compact de¬ 
vice for hold- 
ing Table 
Plate and Cut¬ 
lery, and is 
extremely ser¬ 
vice able where 
space is lim¬ 
ited. The por¬ 
table centre 
stand is a great 
convenience 
when laying 
the table, while 
the Cabinet 
itself is a very 
pleasing piece 
of Furniture. 

Below shows the 
* Servitor' JilUd 
with Cutlery and 
Electro • plate 



HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SW 1 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

M K* Metropolitan Police arc 

threatening a campaign against 
Plate ninmiiiation. ^ -^ i. 

motorists whose rear number¬ 
plates are insufficiently illuminated. This is scarcely 


LEAVING VIENNA FOR A BALKAN TOUR: A 14-H.P. CROSSLEY CAR. 
CARRYING SPARE PETROL-TINS OF AN UNUSUAL TRIANGULAR SHAPE. 

surprising, because not one number-plate in ten is 
so lighted as to comply with the law that the letters 
and figures shall be clearly discernible at a reason¬ 
able distance in rear of the car. It is hard luck 
for the motorist concerned, because the fault is not 
really his. but that of the maker of the apology for 
a tail lamp with which he is supplied by the makers 
of his car. He. poor wight, does not at all desire 


to evade the law. and accepts the lamp in all good 
faith, believing that it will fulfil the requirements 
of the authoritie.s. But it will be he who will have to 
pay the fines, though I seriously suggest to the police 
authorities that they should join as accessories the 
makers of the lamps which are the subject of pro¬ 
secution. This seems to me to be 
nothing but fair, because the primary 
fault is with thfe lamp manufacturer, 
who has taken money for an article 
which does not comply with the law. 
Therefore, he is aiding and abet¬ 
ting—causing, indeed—an ofience. 

1 have tried all 
sorts of tail-lamps, 
and have yet to 
encounter one which 
1 consider as be¬ 
ing absolutely satis¬ 
factory. Some of 
the -American types, 
which are mounted 
on the top of the 
number-plate, come 
nearest to giving 
decent illumination 
of the whole of the 
identification mark; 
but I know of no 
British or Conti¬ 
nental make which 
fulfils reasonable requirements. It 
should surely not be difficult to 
design a lamp which will do its 
work properly and not lay open its 
unfortunate possessor to a prose¬ 
cution. The fact remains that there 
is not such a lamp at the moment; if 
there is, 1 have not encountered it. 


A New Method 
of Taxation ? 


A suggestion has been made lor 
a new method of engine rating 
for taxation purposes. It is thai 
in place of keeping to the R^.C. formula, wbid 
takes no account of stroke, the present rating shouM 
be taken, multiplied by the stroke-bore ratio, and 
that two-thirds of the consequent result should be taktt 
as the taxable horse power. I fail to see how thi'. 
is going to help anybody but the owners of ccrtaia 
American cars which have a very low ratio of stTrAt 
to bore. It would certainly militate against tht 
British manufacturer, who has been forced to develop 
a type of motor in which the ratio is high. If vf 

[ C^imufd 0Peritaf. 


A POPULAR ACTRESS AND HER CAR: MISS BETTY CHESTER 
IN HER NEW DARRACO- 

Miss Betty Chester's -new car is a 12-30-h.p. sports type Darracq, with Weymano aabor 
body, supplied by Messrs. Warwick Wright, Ltd. 
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KO L L S - R O 

THE BEST CAR IN THE 


YC E 

WORLD 


^ A recent expert opinion concerning the 20 h.p. Rolls- 
Royce : 

*'The great asset of the car is its remarkable quietness. The pick-up is also 
distinctly pleasing, being quite smooth, gende and silky, yet swift and sure. 
The lightness in the general control and the feeling of eftbrdess travel are 
further qualities of value which appealed to me.” 

The Motoring Correspondent of the '^Financial Times,” on August nth, 

KO L L S ■ K O Y C E 

LIMITED 

15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.i 
Telegrams : ROLHEAD, PIGGY, LONDON. Telephone ; MAYFAIR 6040 (4 Lines) 




Vessels 
Tondiin^ 
Catiadtan 
Ports 

Should 
Carry 


BrittshGmsols 

Cidaretfes 

O Wi/d,Su/eet Oh 


British 
Consols 

Obtainable 

on all 

C.P.R. Liners 

Old Virginia 

Largest Independent Tobacco Manufacturers in the British Empire 



THE HOME OF 

W.C. MACDONALD REG*D, INC. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 
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No. 4 

% Long Body Regular 
AA-44 
Price SI- 


CTkompcon X ta iht rteog- 
watted ttandard aparkint 
plug for Ford Cat* and 
lorrtea and Fordton tract- 
ear*. T^eeogn/aed ig dealer* 
eand otoraen for 12 Hear* a* 
the moat economica! and 
efficieni aparking plug. Sold 
hp deatera extywhere. 

^Hce 4i-. 



W 

Compare 

Champions 

Co into any Motor Accessory Dealers and compare 
ertcoi- a Champion side by side with any other sparking 
plug—no matter what its price. The superior design 
"£kn Champion and its 6net finish will be readily apparent. 
teen a. But you must drive with a new Champion in every 
w.' ^ cylinder to know just how much better Champions are. 
rvwhm. Thousands ol motorists have proved that it is real 
economy to install dependable Champions by the 
hill set at least once a year. Engine performance 
improves. There is more power and speed. Pick-up 
is faster. You actuaLy save in oil and petrol. 

You pAl knote the genufme hp the ^Houhle-rddted 
Inmalakat, Chawpiont ate fuli» guatatdead. Champion X ta dl: 

The Blue Box, Si-. 

Champion Sparking Plug Co., Ltd., 83, Pall Mall, London, S.W.l 

HAMPION 

J^ependahle for Every Engine 



Avoid Gout 


D rawn ham the hunout "CdeMina*’ springs at Vichy, 
and battled understate supervision, this {utvousMinc^ 
Water is an acknowledged and fnom defence against 
gout, diohetes and the early stages of Atonic afiections of the 
urinary passages. 

ViAr- C dl attins ahould be taken regularly at meals, either in 
its pure state or it can be-mixed with light wines or spirits. 
Obtairrsble at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, etc. 

Th* French Naturtl Mimnl Water 


VICHY- CELESTINS 



Do you know the 
Talbot 12|30 Six? 

An owner-driver’s opinion on the car of an entirely 
new class. 

T was delighted and astounded 
at its marvellous performance. 
We could run on top gear from 
5 miles per hour up to towards the 
60*s, and maintain this for as long 
as the road permitted. We never had 
to change gear, the car rode most 
comfortably and appeared to hold 
the road very well. / feel confident 
there is a great future for this car.*' 
E. W. H.. Sheffield. 



INGRAM & ROYLE LTJ>. 

BMfSr Whvf, 45 B d vidi Rm 4 _ 


May We send yoa our catalogue completely describing and 
illusiraling Talboi Models — or, betier still, arrange a trial 
run at your conoenience P 



ADJUSXAB1^E> 
RBSX - OHAIR 


Simply press a button and 
the back declines, or auto¬ 
matically rises. Release 
the button and the back 
is locked. 

The detachable Front Table 
can be used flat or inclined. 
The arms lift up and turn ouU 
wards* forming Side Tables. 
The Leg Rest is adjustable 
to various inclinations. When 
not in use it slides under 


' Catalecaei 
C 7 W I 
AdjutaUti 
Chairs | 
Psst Free. I 


IBS, I 
llaidSt.] 
IN. W.l.f 

,j«iaiggiiij 


MODELS. 

18/55 H.P. 12/30 H.P. 10/23 H.P. 8/18 H.P. 
Six-cyL Six-cyl. Four-cyl. Four-cyl, 
Prices from £325. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD., 

Barlby Rd., Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 10 


Telephone .- 
Park 5000. 


Telegrams: 

' Clemtal, Norkens, London.'* 
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Ctniinutd.^ 

are to be taxed on horse-power—and I see no prospect 
of any change to an alternative method—the R.A.C. 
rating, which has been used ever since the Treasury 
adopted a rating of any kind, is good enough for all 
practical purposes. It is perfectly true that it presses 
hardly on such cars as. for instance, the Ford; but 
1, for one, am not inclined to waste a great deal of 
sympathy on that account. The person who buys a 
car of that type does so with his eyes open. He knows 
beforehand what his tax will be, and, if he objects 
to its weight, it is open to him to change his mind 
and buy a British car which will do his work just as 
well, or even better, and on which the tax is not so 
high. Why we should adopt a new formula which 
would only benefit the foreigner 1 fail to see. 

Of course, the whole scheme of taxing cars on their 
horse-power is wrong both in principle and in prac¬ 
tice. There is only one equitable system, which is 
to levy the tax in proportion to the use of the high¬ 
ways made by the vehicle in question at the time. 
That is to say, a tax on fuel is the only just form of 
impost. But we are assured by the authorities that 
this is impracticable and impossiUe. 

p . - p . We are told that it is wrong to 

retrol Fnces. ^ ^ mouth. 

so we will accept the latest drop in the price of petrol 
as a blessing and be accordingly thankful. 1 trust, 
however, that the rumours which have been current 
that the fall of a penny a gallon in a particular south¬ 
ern area foreshadows a system of *' zones ” in which 
varying prices will rule are wide of the mark. At 
present, the price of motor fuel is the same all over 
England. Now, it is perfectly obvious that it costs 
more to transport and distribute petrol in, let us say, 
Cumberland than it does in Surrey, and that the 
motorist resident in the latter county is paying some¬ 
thing towards the cost of petrol for the residents in the 
former. On the face of it, then, the Surreyite should 
pay a little less. That, I submit, is a short-sighted 
way of looking at the question. What we who live in 
Surrey are paying a little extra for is the certainty 
that when we go to Cumberland we shall be able to 
obtain ample supplies at the same price we pay at 
home, and that is worth a good deal. Suppose the 
zone scheme to become effective, is it not apparent 
that in the high-priced areas dealers will find the 
demand fall off to such an extent that they will not 
find it worth while to stock petrol at all, and we shall 
have difficulties with supplies ? Surely it is better 
to pay slightly more in the districts in which trans¬ 
port is easy and cheap in order to maintain level 
prices all over the conntry. W. W. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

"FATA MORGANA.” AT THE AMBASSADORS. 

H£ three-act play of the Hungarian dramatist 
Ernest Vajda, “ Fata Morgana," which is the 
new production at the Ambassadors, contains so 
many poignant and beautiful passages that all who 
love the theatre ought to make a point of seeing it. 
It deals with the seduction of a young and inex¬ 
perienced student called George by his cousin, Mathilde 
Fay, a sophisticated and experienced married woman 
of over thirty ; and it shows, of couise, how differently 
the two parties to the intrigue subsequently regard it: 
she looking on it as a mere episode, he cherish¬ 
ing it as a pure passion which must ultimately be 
legitimatised by marriage. But, in order to arrive at 
the needful* dramatic and psychological situations, 
M. Vagda has to take two things for granted which 
are the merest assumptions. He takes it for granted 
that a pure-minded lad of eighteen or nineteen will 
regard adultery as a venial offence. And he takes it 
for granted this rather speckled Galahad will never 
get over the affair, will never love again with the same 
intensity. Neither of these assumptions seems to be 
axiomatic. In the matter of calf-love youth is neither 
so pure nor so constant as it is convenient for the 
dramatist to pretend. Due allowance being made, 
then, for the melodramatic psychology of the play. 
** Fata Morgana " deserves the success which its first- 
night reception seems to foreshadow. Mr. Tom 
Douglas, who made such a hit in " Merton of the 
Movnes,’-' plays the tempted George with a wistful 
charm, a boyish ingenuousness, and a facial eloquence 
that are extremely affecting. Miss Jeanne de Casalis 
gives a very skilful and discreet rendering of Mathilde 
the temptress. 

**THE NERVOUS WRECK.** AT THE ST. JAMES'S. 

To find the St. James's Theatre—which for thirty 
years, under the management first of Hare and 
Kendal, and then of Alexander, was devoted to the 
production of the best English comedy—now given 
up to the presentation of the wildest American 
farce is a circumstance which will make the older 
generation of playgoers smile a little wryly. " The 
Nervous Wreck," indeed, with its couple of motor¬ 
cars, its live Sheriff on a horse, its revolver-discharging 
cowboys, its barking dog, its ever-jangling telephone- 
bells, and its stentorian all-American players, is about 
the limit in sheer row and vociferation. It all centres 
round a young American invalid called Henry Williams, 
who, seeking health in the Wild West, gives accom¬ 
modation in his car to Sally Morgan, a young woman 


who is desirous of escaping from the persisteju but 
unwelcome attentions of the afore-mentioned Shmtf. 
How the young couple—both seemingly kinsfolk to 
Fluellen—find themselves engaged in a scries of 
adventures with bandits, cowboys, and Sheriffs, be 
disguised as a waiter and she as a cook, and how 
Henry astonishes all and singular by his talent for 
out-fighting and out-shooting everybody, is the theme 
of this uproarious farce, the author of w'hich—Mr 
Owen Davis—seems to claim nationality with his hero 
and heroine. Through the pandemonium of “ The 
Nervous W’reck " Mr. Charles Lawrence as Henry and 
Miss Mary Duncan as Sally glide quite pleasantly, 
just as Miss Edna May used to glide through the noise 
and bustle of " The Belle of New York." 

“THE FOOL,” AT THE APOLLO. 

Ever since the late Mr. W\ T. Stead published his 
sensational challenge " If Christ came to Chicago," 
novelists, playwrights, and poets have tried to tackk 
the theme of what the modem world would make of 
a reincarnated Christ or of a man who tried to model 
his life on the teaching of Christ. The greater 
problem has recently been piosed in a novel by 
Mr. Upton Sinclair and in a poem by Mr. St. John 
Adcock; and now, in the new Apollo play, Mr. 
Channing Pollock has attempted to solve the 
lesser one. He takes a New Yprk clergyman, and by 
dint of endowing him with an inveterate lack of tact 
which involves him in collision with all to whom he 
ministers—e.xploiting cajHtalists, humanitarian em¬ 
ployers, and outraged husbands—he does really con¬ 
trive to put him tlvough his paces, and to show bow 
a modem apostle might be misunderstood, rejected, 
and almost murdered. But the miraculous restoration 
to a cripple girl of the use of her limbs, which is 
accepted by the infuriated mob as a sign from heaven 
and as a vindication of the purity of the Fool’s in¬ 
tention, is surely just a little " too steep " I Yet one 
cannot be quite certain, for this audacious touch of 
thaumaturgy helped to round off the play very 
effectively. Mr. Pollock is fortunate in being able 
to secure Mr. Henry Ainley for the title-role of bis 
play. Of recent years — witness his Antony, his 
Prospero, his Hassan—Mr. Ainley has let a certain 
dryness and frigidity creep into his work. As the Foci 
he seems to have recovered his emotional powrer, and 
is, indeed, unfailingly effective. Miss Sara Sotbem 
plays the cripple girl with real intensity ; Mr. Edmund 
Willard, as the inarticulate Polish workman. Umanski, 
is so excellent as to remind us of his famous uncle; 
while Mr. Franklyn Bellamy, as the waster whom the 
Fool’s sweetheart marries, repeats his successful study 
of the snarling, drink-sodden degenerate. 



Mmsr 


KNITTED 


Knitted Suits arc 
alwajfs useful and 
becoming for early 
A utumn 
wear, and 
the new 
styles and 
colourings make 
them more attracii^ 


WEAR. 


On Extreme Left. 

5t.S DISTINXTIVE KNIT- 
FED SUIT, ID wool and 
Artificial Silk,Autumn weight, 
the new jacquard design on ; 
coat and skirt adds to the 
style of this new , model. 
Colours: Black/silver, coTert/ 
terra, covert/fawn, fawn/ 
brown, clericalfsilrer, putty/ 
fawa, brown/ 

fawn, saxe/white ^ ■ 

and navy/silver. ^ VjIlS . 
(Second Floor) 

On Near Left. 1 
54.S. ATFRACTIVE KNIT- ! 
TED WOOLLEN SUIT, i 
'J'he aew strappings, as shown 
in sketch, are of brushed Wool 
with a faint contrast in colour, j 
Colours : Stone, covert, fawn, | 
mole, elep.ba 


5^ Gns.l 


(Second Floor) 
yJalumn Fathisn Csiafogai 
pott ftte on application. 


HCMS&JONES 

^as/han yToxjse LTD'.; 


REGENT STREET. LONDON.W.lJ t 





I^UNTAli 


EDWARD TOUNCa CO. U 

QLA800W: LITUPOOL 

9, Waterloo St. Sool Stroot. 
LOKDOV 

fi*aJ SS Hark Laos 
■S. Olsnagio Distillerr, ^ 
Fstsrhoad. aeotltad- X . 



Q)czznf:Y tn a. '2)i2tn^c/ Sjbap^- 

PIVER,“ 


i G oncc-rutrat c.<L 

'Pat/uma/-. 


y^eal 


1 -1 

• Azureap 
i POA\PErA> 

! Flora/^ve 

Tr'efle 

INCARNAT 11 

10^6 I 


LT.PIVER. 

PARjr 6st3. 
\ 77 \. 
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■ mystjcrjov'^ ” 

of Tj^anj-IKan^, 
from th^*Hry»tjc jand 
beyond the: Wimalay*** tovche^ si 
hjdderr sprfn 3 of cx-wsfte 
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P«rfvT»T< 2/g, ^/9,9/6. 



GROSSMITH'S 


Inl^l 


Sweet PERFUME of Thibet 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS." 

Paid in Advance 
INLAND. 

Twelve Moiith* {includiof Chrittmas 

Number) .XZ 18 t 

Six Months . I 8 t 

Including Christmas Number. I 10 7 

llrree Months .0 U I ' 

IncludiDg Christmas Number ... ... 0 II 8 

CANADA 

Tw^we Months (including Christmas 

Number) . .XI 0 II 

Sis Months . IIS 

Including Christmas Number ... ^... 111 8 | 

three Months.0 14 7 i 

lacittding Christmas Number. 0 17 0 | 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD . 

Twelve Mouths (iocludiDC Christmas I 

Number) .. ... £| | i 

Sia Months .I II 8 ^ 

Including Christmas Number. I II 18 i 

Three Months .0 II t 

Including Christmas Number. 0 18 t i 

« .*^^.^dptUms must be pstd ta sdvmoce, direct to'tba 
PubUahlnv Oftce. 173. Strand, In Eoglitta money : by cbequm 
crouvd “Tb« Nittioonl Prorincial ana Union Bank or EnglMd, I 
Liiait^"; or by Post Office Orders, payable at the Ea« 
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itdvertisements for “ The Illustrated l/ondon News,” ; 
tor Western Europe, at its Head Offices, 63, Rue de ' 
kicheiieu, I’aris, and at all its branches, 


GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS. 

7%« Afysterieas SeAerw ; lAe Mrrwge, 
Arabian Nighta ; tha Boat wt yewr Door 

AFRICAN MOTOR TOURS 

Escertsd threutheut fmm Lsudse; indusna dMrgas 

ij Days Algiers. Oases of 

Hou..Saada . SIS I I 

2j Davs Algiers, Miskra, 

I'unis .tS2 18 8 

21 Tiurs Tunis, Biskra. Al¬ 
giers . S4S IS I 

Fare includes 'iravcl. Hotel, Tips, Taxes, 
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Skin Accidents 
and Infection 


mm 




)Bertie& Betty Hooko^ rgk)ii| ,gir7r"*T^ 
Use Germolene for 

EczMa, lashes. Ulcers, Bsaorrhoids, 
Cots and Baras, Shin Eroptioas, llag- 
wora. Chapped laods, Chllhalas, and 
all Irritatiag or Ulcerated Sarfaces. 

AWARDED GOLD MEDALS 
AT FOUR LEADING 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


The never - failing Eeiiedy. | 

Statement by Mrt, Hooker» j 

Mra. Hooker* of 1 , St, JsnieB* 
Rowd, Fleet* Hante, says that she tirst 
used Germolene for her boy Bertie, 
who had burnt his knee. The joint 
was much swollen and festered, but 
Germolene healed it in a few days. 
The boy had a similar experience with I 
an injurv' to his arm, and Germolene I 
healed this also. She 6nds Germolene 
excellent for broken chilblains, and it I 
also cured a rash from which her child I 
Betty suffered. She herself used Germo- I 
lene for a distressing facial eruption | 
which resulted in sores. Germolene f 
was so effectual that not a mark has i 
been left. Naturally she is never with¬ 
out Germolene, and recommends it 
everywhere. 

SOOTHES AT A TOUCH! 

HOME PRICES; 1/3 and 3f-. , 

0/ all Chemiaia ihroughoui the Empire. . 


Cehmota/no 

The Aseptic Skin Dressing 


Laundering 


For Softening 


Clouciy A mmonicL. 

ES 


SoU Makm; C. F.Sattan Sana OCa.JCina’m Cron.Lmdon 



A TOOTH 

i>s*X for old, divcorded artificiol teeth on nlver 
alloy plate*. _ Cormpoadinx bte pricoa on Gold 
end Vnlcanite platoe. Cosditien immatoriaL 
£20 ox. for Platinum. Full t^wo for Hwneod ' 
Jow^ory. Antique Silver, Diamoeda and Poniia. 

C ae h by ratwra. I 

ffanhers: Midland Raok Ltd. . 

mvnri'on " lUMgiratrd Loptdott New*.” 1 

B. W. DEMBO, 7, The MaO. Oiftoa. BrwtoL 




DINARD, BRITTANY 

THF. AU-THE-TEAl-IOUND 
RESORT. 

8 hours from Southampton. 


Th* moat reanmabt* ttrma. 
4>Ny for Season Terwta 
(Juiy-Sr^Umber.) 

CRYSTAL HOTEL, ist class ioclusire, from 35 fr. 
MICHELET HOTEL inclusive, from 35 to 35 fr. 


TOILET / 

Why Is NOVIO /A 

most ECONOMICAL ■ 

Toilet Paper P I 

B«uMH0VI0R0LLSwdfkl2M,.iKL.u2^^^^^H I 

CONTAIN THREE OR FOUR TINES MORE tku I 

tW „ nl l ffl cEm, relli md, tie&mmm iilcriw ptfir 

ANTISEPTIC, THIN. SOFT, 
STRONG & SILKY 

Wholesale only of the Sate Makers, ChaJtatek Warkh 26, Graoe Perk, S,E. 5 


O 


Tatcho-tOTC 

for Grey Hair Pod 


cmsatSTS4‘t 8 ct queem *t tOfeooM . wc 


Poeignm m aipmimed 

AIREDALE! 


NgaiiiM ■CROLaBH—from toC 
Piipt 5 Gna.— W l■ll■ULJ HiA. Bi 
bourne, flertv. a/rwaTL 



Asrrt/iJL 

c V R. E 



r 

BLACK LEAD 
GIMAp 08 Q 
MEDIUM me 
NASD OOP/WK 


4 d.cBdi 


[tliLiM&riTTif J tB*ri 
TnTfv 


ERR 

PEr 


THE “SILVER WONDER” 

A and mott detighHii] Pea with s special 
turnrt.up point. It cannot scraUh. spart. oa 
w'® Pap«- Made of ulver wkite metal 
that wUl not corroda Tke smootbesi and 


m 


CHOCOLATES 

“ Supreme*” “ King George,” 
G&iety, and other MsortmenU 
in 2-lb.* 1-Ib and J-lb. Boxes. 


OUR ANAGLYPB MASK COUPON. 

Please send me One Anaglyph Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps (Three- 
halfpence, Inland; or Twopence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover Postage. 
Name. . 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 

I.L.S. rrs.im. _ (ANAGLYPH) IS. ESSEX STREET. LONDON. W.Ci-. 



































































